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Subject. 


A. 

Academy  <Iurin<^'  ihi-  past  year.  Statement  of  the amowiteipended 
for  the  8uppcrt  ol  the  Military  

Academy  «t  West  Point,  aooompanying  the  Preddeat's  aa&ual  mes- 
sage, (part  2.)  KeporU  of  the  Sttpeiintendent  and  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  Military,    

Academy  at  AouapoHs,  accompanying  the  President's  annual  mes- 
•age,  (part  S.)  Report  of  tfae  Board  of  Examiners  of  tlie 
Naval  -   

Accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  SUtes  lor  the  3d  and  4th 
quarters  of  1856,  and  Ut  and  2d  quarters  of  1B57.  State- 
ment of  the  , 

Adjournment  of  Congress.  Message  of  the  President  setting  forth 
the  condition  of  the  Ucmuff  and  recommending  a  poet- 
ponement  nf  tli<-  *liis-  nf   .  .  

Adjutant  General  ot  the  army,  accompanying  the  President's  an- 
nual meeiage,  (part  2.)  Beport  of  the   

(See  list  of  dwimerriM  accompftnuinti  the  nbove  alp0ft  94  pf  wnt^ 

AMcaa  slave  ti-ade.    (See  Siave  trade  ) 

Agrienltore,  Ac,  for  the  ^lear  ending  Decemlier  31,  1857,  (pari  4.) 

Report  of  the  Comnii>>ioner  of  Patents  on  tlie  Bubject  of--., 
American  seamen.    (See  SSeamen.) 
American  commerce.    (See  Qmmeros.) 

American  vn-jsel?.    ^St-c  Vc^'ojs.) 

Appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  fiM»l  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1857.  Statement  of  

Appvopriations  for  the  Navy  Department,  viz :  balances  of  appro-  j 
priations  July  1,  1856  ;  appropriations,  repayments,  and  ! 
transfers  ;  the  amount  ;ipj.licab!e  to  the  service  of.  and  the 
amounts  drawn  by  requisition  from  the  treasury  in  the  year 
1856-'57  ;  and  the  balances  on  the  SOth  .Tnm',  IP,')?,  with 
the  Bura.s  specially  designated  that  have  been  carried  to  the 

surplus  fund,  accompanying  the  President's  annual  message, 

(pjirt  3.)    Statement  of   , 

Appropriations  for  the  War  Department,  viz  :  balances  of  appropri- 
ations on  July  1,  1866 ;  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
186C-'57  :  rpparmc  nts  from  July  1,  1850.  to  June  .10,  1h;>7; 
amounts  applicsible  to  th«.'  service  of  the  fiscal  year  1?? aii-  57; 
amoonts  drawn  by  reiiuisitions  from  the  treasury  dnrli^the 
fiscal  year  1856-'57  ;  and  balances  CD  June  30, 1857.  Btate^ 
meat  of  Second  Comptroller  of  .«-.•-....••-.•••...••... 
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Ai^nedijct,  accompanying  the  IVehident's  annual  n^cBBrige,  (part  3.) 
Beport  of  tho  operations  upon  tlic  Wasliingtoa  ...... — ... 

ArkansM.   Aoniud  report  of  the  anrveyor  general  of 

Annorics,  and  the  numl'cr  of  arms  and  appeuJa^a-s  iiiiuU!  and  al- 
tcrod  thereat  during  the  jgk  ending  June  1857.  State- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the   

AimorieH  and  hrsenais  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1857,  (part 
2,  President's  message.)  Statement  of  the  principal  opera- 
tloBS  of  the     -.  

Aimy  duiing  the  year  1857.  Report,  accompanying  the  Pnwident's 
annual  messagf,  ]mrt  2,  of  the  condition  and  operationB  of 
the  

Ajmjf  (President's  message,  part  2.)  Annual  report  of  the  (  oni- 
manding  General  on  tin'  iri  noral  condition  and  wants  of  the. 

Army,  (President's  message,  pai  t  2.)  Annual  re|K>rt  of  the  Adju- 
tant General  of  the  

{^Srf  h'-^f  of  dontmenfs  atrompanySug  tht  above  at  page  0  i  of  Mine  i 

Army,  (President's  mestiAge,  part  2.)  Anuuui  report  of  the  Quar- 
termaster  General  of  the  

Anny,  (Prexidont'g  niPR'iaizo,  jiavt  S.)  Animal  raport  of  the  CJom- 
miBsary  General  of  the........  .................  ... 

Amy,  aooompanying  Prerident's  message,  part  %.  Annual  report 
f  f  tVic  Snrc^fon  Gcncni!  of  thn    .  

Army,  acoumpanying  the  President's  annual  message,  part  2.  Be- 
port of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  

Aimy  accompanying^  the  President's  atuiiial  message,  pari  2.  Be- 
port of  the  Chief  Topographical  Engineer  of  the  ........ 

Army,  accompanying  the  Prendenf  s  annual  message,  pai-t  2.  Be* 
pnrt.  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  -  -  

Army  officers  t>clunging  to  the  several  regiments  in  service  in  the 
field,  or  at  remote  or  frontier  stations,  are  now  absent  from 
dnty,  and  the  cause  of  such  absence  in  each  caae.  State- 
ment showing  wliat  .  .... 

Arsenals  aud  anuories  dining  the  year  ending  June  30,  1857,  ac- 
companying the  PrcMdent'8  annual  message,  (part  2.)  Btate- 
ment  of  the  priiu  ip.tl  np'^nitinns  cf  the.    

Arts  and  manufactures  uu  tLc  ynit  l^u7,  ;piut  1  )  luport  uf  tlie 
Oammlssioner  of  Paten t8  on  the  subject  of  

Arts  and  mantififturcs  for  th>  y.  ar  IS57,  (part  2.)  Beport  of  the 
Cummistiii  ner  of  PatrntK  on  the  subject  of.  ............. 

Arta  and  mantifaotures  for  the  year  185T,  (part  S.)  Beport  of  the 
Commiegioner  of  Patents  on  the  snbjcrt  of  

Attorney  General  of  the  tutted  btatos  in  relation  to  the  legality  of 
the  sdaitre  of  the  American  ressels  **  Gcotfriana'*  and  **IiBde 
Thompson"  by  the  I'eiuvirm  wax  stcamrr  "  Tumbes'"  while 
taking  in  cargoes  of  guano  purchased  of  Vivunco,  or  his 
agents,  during  the  straggle  between  Tlvanco  and  Castillo. 
Opinion  of  the    

Auditor  on  the  operations  of  his  olhce  for  1857.  Report  of  the 
Pinit  

Auditor  on  t)ie  operations  of  bis  office  for  1857.  Report  of  tlie 
Second  ....  .  .  ......  .  

Auditor  on  the  operations  of  hb  office  for  1857.  Report  of  the 
Third  , 

Auditor  on  the  opcratinns  «'f  bis  olHce  for  I-.-'T  Report  <.f  the 
Fourth     

Avditor  on  the  operations  of  his  office  for  1857.  Beport  of  the 
Fifth  

Auditor  on  the  operatiouh  of  his  oilice  fur  1857.  llcport  of  the 
Sixth  
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Auditor  of  the  TreasuT)',  from  July  1,  185^,  to  June  30,  1857,  in- 
cluiavc,  accompaayicg  the  Presuk-ut's  auuual  medsage,  part 
S.  AbstnKt  of  espeaditiires  under  the  head  of  "  contiDgent 
exprns(»t<."  p^'ttlod  and  allowed  at  the  offic<-  of  thi;  Fourth... 

Auditor  of  the  Post  Ollice  [)epartment  of  the  receipts  and  expeudi- 
tores  of  thd  Po6t  Office  Department,  tog«>th«r  trith  the  ope- 
ratious  of  his  office  in  connexion  therewith,  for  thd  flacal 
year  ending  June  30,  1857.   Koport  of  the..........  

Auditor  of  Che  Treasury  of  the  United  States  oommnnfeatlniir  copies 
of  accounts  nf  persons  charged  with  the  diiihursenient  or  ap- 
plkaUou  of  moneys,  go<.idd,  or  etl'ects,  for  the  beuelit  of  the 
Indians,  daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1857,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  nanus  of  persons  to  whom  goods,  moneys, 
or  efEecta  have  be«n  delivered  during  that  period.  Letter  of 
the  Second  


Beele's  exploration  for  a  wa^^on  roud  from  Fort  Defiance,  in  New 
Mexico,  to  the  western  iM.nh  rsof  California.    Ei  jxjrt  of  E.  F 

jQilla  by  €k>ngrt'SS  at  so  late  a  period  uf  the  ttetiiiiua  a»  not  to  give 
him  t^ufficicnt  time  to  eiMniiie  them.  Bemonstmnoe  of  the 

Prt-jfid^nt  a^rainnt  tlie  paswif^e  of  .......   ..... 

Blythe  i.slanii,  in  the  State  of  G«-orgia.  Report  in  iLgurd  to  meas- 
ures taken  to  establish  a  naval  depot  on  , 

BonndaO'  line  between  the  Unit*Ml  St.itis  ami  ■  ii  ij.  Ri  p.>it  in 
relation  to  the  progress  of  the  iieport  ui  Alujur  Emory  of  the 
Sanreyof  the   

BRinen.  in  re  lation  to  alleged  c!  lim'?  for  Icm^s  sustained  by  sub- 
jects of  the  Uaaae  Towns  at  the  bombardm^rnt  of  Grey  town. 
Cdrreepondence  with  the  ministers  of....... ....vb.. ...... 

Bridge.    Report  of  ttie  engine*  r  in  charge  Of  the  little  Fslls...... 

Brig  liaoedouian.    (bee  Macedonian  ) 

British  authorities  at  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  Report  of  the  rccep. 
tion  and  humane  treatment  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
American  ship  Sos^uehaona,  who  were  sick  with  the  yellow 
iiver,  by  the.........  —   

BHtish  ship-oi-war  on  the  coai^t  of  Africa.  Correspondence  relating 
to  the  seizure  of  the  American  barque  Panchita,  by  a  ...... 

Browne,  on  the  late  Indian  war  in  the  Territories  of  Washington 
and  Oregon.    Report  of  J.  Ross  

Bolliou  imported  and  exported  annually  from  1821  to  1857,  amount 
of  importation  over  exportation,  and  of  exportation  over 
ildpcrt  aion,  during  the  same  yean.  Btatement  of  tibe 
ftmount  of  coin  and      

Bureau  uf  Explorations  and  Surveyd,  embracing  thu  sul'ject  of  .sink- 
ing artohian  wells  on  the  public  lands,  8ur>'eys  for  military 
deff-nc'-fj,  an<l  thij  exploration  of  the  Colorado  west,  (Prebi- 
dent's  uiesriHge,  part  2.)    He  port  of  the  ............. 

Barcu  of  Tarda  and  Docki*,  accompany  ing  the  President's  annual 
mcf-sace,  fpart  3.)    Report  and  detailed  estimates  of  the.... 

Bareau  ot  Ordnance  and  Hydrography,  including  those  of  the  Naval 
Observatory  and  Naval  Academy,  iooompanying  the  VreA- 
dent's  annual  message,  (part  S.)  Beport  and  detailed  esti* 
mated  of  the......    

Boreaa  of  Coostraction,  Equipment,  and  Repairs,  aocompanying  the 
President' <  annual  message,  (part  3  )  Report  imd  detailed 
estimates  of  the...............  

Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing,  accompanying  the  PresldenVs 
annual  mesi^a^e.  (part  .1  )  lb  p«irl  and  detaile<i  e.-.tlmate«  ol  the. 

ijSm  iut  qf  ptijper*  aoeotnpmying  the  above,  at  jMtf/e  9U4  of  tlte  tame ) 
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Bureau  of  Mcdiciue  nod  Surgery,  nccouipau)  iug  the  President's 
annual  mefloge,  (part  3.)  Baport  and  detailed  cettmatei 
of  the  -  

Bur^u  of  Yards  and  Docks.  List  of  cuntractii  lor  lurnisbing  naval 
sappHes  under  the  CQgnitance  of  the  


C. 

California.    Annual  report  of  the  surveyor  gcncril  of  

California.  Exploration  of  a  route  for  a  wagon-road  from  Fort 
Defiance,  tn  New  Uosioo,  to  the  western  borders  of  

Canada  is  anth(>r!:?'  (l  to  make  and  receive  on  poods  or  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  btates  from  that  place.  Report  of 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasnry  in  relation  to  the  fvee  or 
charges  that  thi-  (.<mi-u]  general  of   

Uanal.    He  port  on  th«  couUition  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland.... 

Capitol  extension,  reconstruction  of  dome,  aud  postoffice  extension, 
(President's  me^.^^iige.  put  S  )  Beport  of  Captain  Mcigs, 
engineer  in  charge  of    

Chile,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  of  the  brig  Macedonian,  the 
property  of  citizens  of  tlie  United  States.  Correapondencc 
relative  to  the  seizure  by  the  authorities  of.... ............ 

Chief  engineer.    (See  Engineer — army.) 

Chief  Topographical  Engineer.    (See  Engineer  —  arviy  ) 

Chittft,  rtliitinL;  tt»  the  consular  courts  of  the  Unit*d  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Cliina.  Letter  from  the  commissioner  of  the  United 
Stotea  in  

China.  Copy  of  instructions  given  to  Ilr.  ficcd,  commisdoner  of 
the  United  States  to  

Ghorpenning,  jr.,  suiviving  partner  of  Woodward  &  Cborpenning, 
mail  contrnctr.r?.    SfTtlenu  nt  <>f  the  claim  of  George  ...... 

Circular  instructions.    (See  Iktamrer. ) 

Claiborne,  spedal  agent  appointed  to  collect  statistics  on  the  con« 

sninption  of  cotton  in  Kurop-'.    I'l-port  of  John   

Coal  depot  for  naval  purposes  at  Kty  \Vet>t,  Florida,  accompanying 

President's  annnal  message,  (part  3.)    Report  of  the  sapcr< 

inteudinu^  Lnpiii  "  r  of  tlie  

Coast  survey,  (in  (quarto.)   Annual  report  on  the........  

Coasting  trade  from  IdlS  to  1857.   l&uolled  and  lioenaed  tonnage 

employeii  in  the  

Co<l  fishery.    (Sec  Fixkery  ) 

Coin  and  bullion.    (See  Imported — exported  ) 

Coinage  at  the  Uuite<l  States  mint  annually  from  its  estalfliahmcnt 
in  1792,  and  inrlnfiintr  the  roina*rf"  of  the  branch  mints 
and  the  assay  otlitc,  ^Ntw  Yoik.)  froiu  iln  "u  organiaition,  to 
September  30,  1857.   Amount  of  gold  and  silver ^  .... 

Oolntlge  nt  tlir  mint  of  the  United  Stjites,  branchee?,  aud  a--av  oflice, 
during  the  fiist  six  mouths  of  1857  ;  report  of  tlie  director, 
with  explanatory  tables.   Statement  of  the  amount  of  .... . 

Collrrtion  district*?,    f^'-e  Tmporttfl  -  rrp-^rtr/^  > 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  aud  Dumb  and  Blind,  (part  1.) 
Beport  of  the  President  of  the  ...  ................. 

Comuiatvl.iiit  of  the  niarint;  oorpB.    (See  M'rrinr  cjrj».) 

Commanding  general  of  the  army.    (See  Army.) 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending 

;>Oth  Juue,  1H')7.    IL'  i>ort  with  ^t:ltenlellts  of  the  

Commerce  of  the  United  States,  &c.    Sutisticul  view  of  the  ...... 

Commerce  of  each  State  and  'lerriloiy  of  the  United  States.  Ac. 

Statisti  ul  view  of  the  -  -  -. 

Commerce  in  the  i>orts  of  Mexico.    Corretipoudcoce  in  relation  to 

measures  adopted  to  protect  American.................... 
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Mo. 


Of 


Oomniercial  relatloiif,  (bi  qostto.)  Beport  of  the  SeonCuj 

State  on.—  

CoamStmrf  Geneml  of  the  amy.    (See  Jiwy.) 

COmnxis^ioner  of  Custoni.s  on  the  <^Mt»tlOllS  Of  Ufl  Ottoe  during  tibe 
past  year.    Report  of  the..........  

OmimiaBioBer  of  the  General  Land  Office,  accompanying  ilie  anxtml 
menage  of  the  President,  showing  the  operations  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1857, 
and  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1857,  (part  1.) 
Report  of  the  

CJommi^oner  of  Patents,  for  the  year  Ifi.'iT,  on  Agriculture,  Arts, 
and  Manufacturer,  ^partij  1,  2,  3,  4.)    Annual  report  of 

OonuniHloiier  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  accompanying  reports  and 
statements  from  the  several  raperintendents,  agents,  and 
teachers.    Annual  report  of  the  ... 

{For  aceompanying  papen^  teepoffe  301.) 

Couirnisjiiuuer  cif  Pon,«ions.    Annual  report  of  the  

Commissioner  of  l^iblic  Buildings.    Annual  re|x)rk  of  the....  ... 

Comrniwnoiier  to  China.   Copy  of  iastnictions  giren  to  Mr.  Reed  . . 

Cosnptroller  of  the  Treasury  of  Mjiprrijiri:\tionH  fipi^irnMe  t<»  the 
Interior  Department,  viz :  bhowiog  the  balaucetj  of  appro- 
prlaAiooii  for  1869 ;  the  approprlatfons  fof  1656-M ;  repay- 
ments an'l  transfers;  amounts  applicable  to  the  B«rvice, 
'  and  drawn  by  reqoMtiims  from  the  treasury,  for  the  year 
1866-'A7 ;  bakaces  on  tho  SOth  Jane,  1867,  with  such  ap- 
propriations a8  luive  been  OMifed  to  the  sorpliu  fond.  State- 
ment of  the  Second.....  

Comptroller  of  the  Treesery  of  appropriations  applicable  to  the 
War  Department,  during  the  fiscal  year  1856-'57  ;  the 
amount  diaMm  by  requisitions;  the  balances  on  the  Ist 
July,  1857,  and  such  appropriations  ns  have  been  carried  to 
the  surplus  fund.   Statement  of  the  Second  

Comptroller  of  the  TrpRfsnry  accompanying  the  President's  annual 
me&s;ige,  (purt  3.)  witii  a  sta^ment  of  appropriations  for  the 
Navy  Department,  viz  :  BalanoM  of  appropriations  on  Jnly 
1,  1R56  ;  appropri.'\tionfl  ;  repayments  jind  tran.sfcrs ;  amontit 
applicable  to  the  gervict; ;  an<l  aniouuta  drawn  from  th* 
treiisQij  |»y  requisitions  during  the  year  1856-'6T  ;  and  the 
balances  on  the  30th  .luiu-.  IS.'jT,  with  tlie  sums  specially 
designated  that  have  been  carried  to  the  burplus  fuuU.  Re- 
port of  the  Second  ....   .  

ComptrDller  showing  the  operations  of  hia  office  dtllillg  the  past 
year.    Report  of  the  Fintt.............................. 

Comptroller  ihowlng  the  operations  of  his  office  dorfaig  Hhe  past 

year    Report  of  the  Hccond  

Construction,  Equipment,  and  Repair.  (See  Bureau  OmMbnic- 
tiM,  Ire.) 

Contingent  fund  of  the  Hotipp  of  ReprPFfnt.itivos.  Tetter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treavury  to  the  Fiivt  Auditor,  rt^pecting 
the  

Consul  Gem  ral.    (See  Canada.) 

GonttDgent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 

30,  1857.   Statement  of  '.  , 

** Contingent  expenses."  settled  and  allowed  at  the  office  of  the 

Fonrth  Auditor  of  the  Treagury  from  July  1,  1856,  to  June 

80,  1867,  accompanying  Pretsident'8  annual  menage,  (part  3.) 

Ab^^tractof  expenditures,  under  the  head  of  .....  

Contingent  expenses  of  the  War  D.  partiii'  nf  for  the  yenr  ending 

June  30,  1857.    Statemcut  ol  exijcudaures  for  ............ 
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Oontracis  rnado  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Do<  lvs  liiacc  the  last  report  under  act  of  April  21,  1808, 
nccooipanjing  tho  Preflldent's  atunuil  meiMge,  (put  S.) 
last  of  

Ck>atracU  uih4](3  uuik-r  the  cogui^ico  ut  tLo  Bureau  of  Conotruc- 
tioo,  Equipiucut,  aud  BepHir,  from  October  15.  1856,  to 
Novcml  cr  ]9,  1857,  aciAtnpanying  tho  President's  annual 
nifgsage,  (piti&3.)    tist  of  ............................. 

Oontiacts  made  uu'ior  the  Mthoritjr  of  the  Wu  DepmiiiMiit  daring 
the  )'r-ar  1857.    Statement  of  -   

Co&truct  made  with  Eustell,  Minors  &  Wtiddell  tor  beef  cattle ;  and 
ftbo  a  statement  of  eontmcte  made  by  the  deputment,  or 
undfT  its  nnfhority,  iliirinK  the  prtRctit  tcssion  of  Conyr*'*;-*, 
in  couacxioa  with  the  Utah  expedition,  without  public 
notice.   Copy  of  a    

Ootton  in  Europe.  Report  of  John  Cluirl  onc,  (v<i  ,  spoclftl  egent 
Appointed  to  collect  etatititics  on  the  consumption  of........ 

Oo  art-houses,  kc  Report  on  the  corvstruction  of.   

Custoni-houn-.';.  kc.       port  on  the  0'ii.«;t ruction  of  

CuetomB  each  year,  ami  the  expenses  of  collection  during  the  same 
period .  Statement  of  the  ammint  of  importations  annually, 
from  July  1,  1849,  to  1857;  the  amount  of  

CuRtoniH  in  tho  Pacific  ports  from  July  1,  1850,  to  June  30,  1857... 

CiutomB,  on  the  operations  of  his  office  duriug  the  post  yuar.  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of   

D. 

Deaf  and  dumb  rui'l  Miiul.  Report  of  the  President  of  tho  Columbia 
Institution  f<M  tho  ......  ....  .... 

Deaths  aud  dismi^^iU  in  tho  navy.   (See  Navy.) 

Debt,  on  (bt-  Ipt  July,  1857  ;  the  amount  paid  and  rt  iivtint  d  siricc, 
and  the  amout  outstanding  November  17,  1857.  btatemcnt 
of  the  amount  of  pubHc.. ......  ......... —  

Debt,  on  the  3d  March.  1P57;  the  amonnt  redtrmcfi  art'l  jxucl  to 
July  1,  1857  i  the  amount  since,  and  the  total  amount  ont- 
■tandhif  NoTember  17,  1867.  Statement  of  the  amoont  of 
tho  puliHc  

Denmark,  for  the  disconUnuauce  of  the  ^und  dues.  C'>  >i>y  of  a 
oonvention  between  the  United  States  and  hto  Majetity  tiie 
King  of   .   -  

Dicluou,  an  American  citizen,  residing  at  Jaffft,  in  Palestine.  Heport 
eonoeming  the  outrages  lately  committed  against  thoflmily 
of  Mr  

Disbursing  agente.    (Sec  Penn — I^a  Sere.) 

Diftbursing  oflicen  and  disburhing  agents  employed  under  tbedlreo- 
tton  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Ctrcnlsr  Instmotiooa  to 
the  

B. 

Emigrants,  arising  from  the  practice  uf  contracting  witli  irrci>pou- 
sible  pAitiee  in  Burope  for  Arociican  inland  passage  tickets. 
t'opi«  of  correftpondeiico  witli.  iind  in>p(itches  frurn  Aim-rl- 
cau  miiiibtcis  at  tho  courts  of  England,  Fi-ance,  bwitscrlunri, 
and  other  powera,  on  the  sabject  of  the  dangers  to  .  ...... . . 

tofcOry  on  the  Unitt '1  Statt^v  an<I  >rc:^irf'.n  I^oiindary  Survey.  Beport 
in  relatiou  to  the  progress  of  the  Report  of  Major.. ........ 

Bngineer  fn  charge  on  the  oonstrnctlon  of  costom-faouKS,  oonrt- 
huust'8.  i»  i^t,  >  1  .ecu,  mjirini'  h^^,  italn,  find  other  public  build- 
ingir  cuutided  to  tixu  v;burge  of  the  Trtusury  Depattment. 
Report  of  the  ...................... 
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£ogmeen,  with  An  eiAiiiMte  for  the  erectioa  of  a  fort  at  New  Inlet, 
K<»fh  OwroBDa.   Beport  of  the  Oolooel  of  ...  

Enaineer  in  charge  of  the  Little  Falls  bridge.    Rf?port  of  the  

£Dgiiieer,  accompanying  i  he  PresidcQt's  annual  message,  (part  2.) 

Report  of  the  Chief  

Aistaeor,  acconip mying  the  President's  anntud  nMHafe,  (part  2.) 

Report  of  tlio  Ctiief  Topogxaphicai  ....................... 

England.    (St  c  O'r^d  Brikun.) 

Bstimate  Air  n  turt  at  New  jQiIat,  North  Carolina......  

Brtimate  for  the  ofiBce  of  Cummifteioncr  of  the  General  Land  (.  fiBcc 

for  year  ending  June  30, 1859   

Mmale  andcr  mllitwf  bonntj  act  of  March  3, 1855  

fttlinate  to  meet  contint^rnt  pxp<»n«cs  <  f  the  ofticc  <»f  Cr.mmiB.'-ioniT 

of  the  General  liind  UUice  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1869. 
Bttimate  for  sarveyfng  department  for  flwal  year  entUnff  Jnne  SO, 

1S59    

Estimate  for  earreying  the  public  lands  for  the  year  ending  June 
«0,  1859  

Hrtimatc  for  FTirveyinp;  department  t  )  Kupply  deSclMlcles  fot  tlM 
years  ending  Juqo  3i),  1856  and  1857...  

Briiniale  for  the  support  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy 
fir  tho  fiscal  year  ending  Juuo  HO,  IS'O.  (part  3).— 

Estimates  of  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  (part  3)........:  

btiaiate  (detailed)  of  Bureau  of  Oidnanoo  and  Hydrography,  in- 
cluding thow  of  Naval  OtMervatory  and  Naval  Academy, 
(part  3)   . 

EstimaU's  (detailed)  of  Bureau  of  ConBiruction,  Equipment  and  Re- 
pair, (part  3)  -  

Estimates  (det  liltMl)  of  Bureau  of  ProviBiotis  and  Clothing,  (part  3). 

Estimates  (detailctl)  uf  ijureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, (part  3)... 

Brtlmates  {detailed)  frutn  the  pajrmaeter  and  qnartermaBter  of  the 
marine  corps,  (part  3)...     

EiitiiLuite  (general)  of  the  oihce  of  Secretary  uf  the  Navy,  and  the 
several  bureaus  of  the  department,  (part  3)  ............ 

Ef*tiin;\tc  (:?t'ncral)  of  the  ^otithwp^t  cxi't-ntiv'-  buil'iiri'^,  fpart  3)  

Estimates  (summary)  for  the  navy,  the  marine  corps,  and  special 
objects,  (part  3    

Estimate  (genenil)  for  thf  .-sTipprift  of  th-'  nuy,  fpirt  3)   

Estimate  (geneial)  for  the  support  of  Uie  mariue  ix>rps,  ^part  3)  

Estimate  f^eml)  for  special  objects  onder  the  Navy  Department, 
(part  3)  

KttimaUts  fur  the  iuuprov  cmeat  of  certain  harbors  on  Lake  Erie  

Brtimates  for  the  improvement  of  rivets  and  harbors  in  the  State  of 
New  York  

Kxecative  departmentH  during  the  last  five  years.  Statements  of 
the  amount  paid  for  printing  for  the   

Bxpenses  of  the  armories,  and  of  the  number  of  arms  and  append- 
ages made  am!  altf  red  thereat,  during'  tlie  year  end  in?:  Jane 
30, 1857.    Statement  i  t  the   '.  

Expensf^  <  f  the  stito  Oepattmont  i  lie  year  ending  June  30, 
1«67,  iudu'liiij*  expc^nses  of  foreign  intercourse  for  the  year 
ending  November  30, 1857.    Statement  of  contingent  

EaKpendituras,  under  the  head  of  **coDtiogcntexpeoBiH."  settled  and 
allowed  at  the  ofhce  of  Fot:rth  Auditor  of  th-'  Tic^u^ury  from 
July  1,  I8d(j,  to  June  30,  1857,  inclusive,  accompanying 
President's  annual  message,  (part  S.)  AbettMct  of .......... 

Eii«iidit"Jr.-3  of  the  Pot  Ofllce  l>rp;irtment  for  the  fiscal  yearend- 

iui;  June  30,  1857.    Statement  of  tiie  revenue  and....  

EzpcnditQTcs  and  reoelpht  of  the  Post  Office  Depertment,  and  the 
opervtions  of  the  Auditor's  office  connected  thciewith,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30. 1867.    Re^t  of.... 
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lixpcuditures  for  coutingeot  expenses  of  the  Wat  Departmeot,  its 

offices  and  bureaus,  during  th«  year  aiding  June  30,  18fl7. 

Statement  of    

Expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  Military  Academy  during  the 

pMlyear.  Statement  <rf  

Eq^ditures  and  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

Statement  of.... ..........  .......................... 

Expenditures  and  reoeipts  for  the  quarter  ending  September  SO, 


185 


Tol. 


No. 


Pace. 


£zploratioui$  and  Surveys  embracing  the  .subject  of  sinking  artesian 
welle  on  the  public  lands ;  surveys  for  milittwy  defences,  and 
the  esplorutioii  of  tlx-  ColMi  iido  we«t,  accompanying  the  Pres- 
ident's annual  mcissagc,  (part  2  )   Keport  ot  tne  ti:ir«au  of.. 

Bililontiom  of  E.  F.  Bsate  for  a  wagim  road  frtnn  Fort  Defiance, 
in  New  Mexico,  to  the  western  Iwrden  of  Oslifornla.  Report 
of  an  

Exploring  and  surveying  expeilition  to  the  North  Pacific  ocean  and 
China  Rcas,  and  uIho  uf  the  resultts  of  the  United  States  naval 
cxpeflition  to  the  La  I 'lata  river.  Heport  in  relation  to  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  the  United  States  naval  

EzpOTtations  from  and  inipiirtationM  into  ttie  United  States  of  cer-  j 
tnlti  futuks  durincT  the  quarter  ending  iSeptcmher  30,  1H57.. 

j!lxportt->l  iiuuuuHy  from  1821  to  1857  ;  also  the  amount  of  impor- 
tation over  exportation  and  of  exportation  over  importation 
during  the  Fame  years  Statement  of  the  amount  of  gold 
and  bullion  imixjrted  and  .  ......  ....  

Bxportsand  imports  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  to  June 
30,1867.    Stiit'-nifnt  of  the  gros-  v.ilu--  cf    

Exported  to  foreign  countries  from  June  30,  i!>45  to  June  30, 1S57. 
Statement  of  the  value  of  manufactured  articles  of  dou.estic 
proii!jrr'   .    ......... 

Exports,  e:!;c:I)isive  of  specie,  and  the  tonnage  employed  during  each 
fiscal  rear  from  1821  to  1857.  Statement  of  the  v&lue  of 
foreign  and  domest  io  

lExports  of  domestic  produce,  J&c,  of  the  United  States,  annually, 
from  1847  to  1857.    Summary  view  of  the   

Jizported,  commencing  on  tin'  Ift  «lay  of  July,  lMo(J,and  ending  on 
the  30th  day  of  .June,  1S57.  General  statement  of  the  qu  •ti- 
tity  and  value  of  goo^is,  vrarcf  and  merchandise,  of  the  growth, 
produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  Stales  ....  

Bqiorts  (if  the  growth,  produce  and  tti  iniiriettjrf  of  th«»  Uidted 
blutts  during  the  year  enditig  June  Ut',  iSummary 
Rtatem<  nt  of  the  value  of  the    

Siported  from  the  United  Statrs  dutin::  tli  '  ti-i  al  year  eodinu  Juno 
30, 1S57.  General  sUUemeut  vi  gtxMn,  wares  uud  mcrchan- 
diM,  of  the  growth,  produce  and  manofacture  of  foreign 
TOUutriea   ................. 

Jilxported  from  the  United  states  duiiug  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1857.  Summary  statement  of  goods,  wares  and 
m^dian^Iise,  of  the  growth,  produce  and  manuiacture  of 
foreign  couniiits  ......  .......  ........ — ........ 

Exported  from  each  collection  district  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  l)^")?.  (  Jencral  stateme!  t  -  f  tin  in  uitity  and  value  of 
goods,  wares  and  luerchaudise,  of  the  growth,  ptod  ice  and 
manufocturo  of  the  United  States........................ 

£iportod  from  each  ell- ction  disiiii-t  <«r  the  United  States  duriup: 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  l6i>7.  Ueneral  statement  of 
goods,  wares  and  menhan<^?,  of  the  growth,  prodnco  and 
manufacture  of  foreign  countrtes... ........ .............. 
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Safejcd. 


to  aad  imports  from  each  foreign  ooontiy,  and  the  tonnage 

of  American  and  foreign  vci^-cls  urriviii^'  from  .iml  <li.  j»;irting 
to  each  foreign  country,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1857.  Slatiatlcai  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  exhibiting  the  yalue  of.  


U 


r. 

Fifth  Auditor.    (See  Au<Iilor.) 

Finances  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1857.  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tretmry  on  the  state  of  the  

Hnances  of  the  govfrnnirnt  nuA  tho  nofVB^ity  of  negotiating:  a  loan 
to  meet  itK  (icmunds.  K<'jK>rt  relative  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  .................................. 

First  Anditor     (Sco  Aftlif  r.) 
First  Comptriill.  i.    (See  Lbrnfiirdler.) 

ndiery;  also  tli<:;  propoition  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage 
employed  in  the  coasting  tr:\i!r,oo<l  fishery,  mark'-r.  I  fishery 
and  whale  finery,  from  1815  to  1857.  Comparative  view  of 
the  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  of  the  United  Stateef 
showing  the  tonnage  omployed  in  tiie  whale  

Florida,  (part  1.)    Annual  report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  ... 

Foreign  ▼emle.   (See  VeutU. 

Forriprn  mail.    (See  Mail.) 

Foreign  merchandise.    (See  Impoiitd. ) 

Fort  at  New  Inlet,  North  Carolina.   Estimate  of  the  necessary  ap- 

jno;  riation  to  t*r»  ct  a   

Fort  Crawford.  Report  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  the  military  reser- 
vation at   ..........  ......... 

Fourth  Auditor.    (S«'(!  Auihtar.) 

France,  relating  to  claims  fur  lowes  by  the  subjects  of  those  coun- 
tries «t  the  iNMnbardment  of  Grey  town.  Conreepondenoe 
between  the  Becretarf  of  State  and  the  mlnlsteie  of  England 

and  

France,  (part  3.)   Copy  of  a  pootal  convention  l)etween  the  United 

States  and   

France,  r^rt  ?,  )    Afail  arrangements  between  the  United  States 


aiiii. 


Fuds.  statement  of  amount  of  Stock  held  in  trust  for  Indians,  the 
Smithsonian  Institatioo^  and  baiancea  of  othw  trust...... . 


Cieary,  late  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  not  before  com- 
manioated  to  Oongren.  Ciopies  of  oorre^oodenoe  of  John 


General  Lund  Ollice.   (See  Land  Ojjke.) 

Ctoologlcal  exploration  firom  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Bryan's  Bate, 

nifi<I<'  in  connexion  with  the  6ur%'cy  of  h  rond  ftom  Fort  Riley 
to  Bridger's  Fars,  under  the  command  of  Lieut,  liryuu,  1856, 
by  B.  Engelman,  geologist  and  mining  engineer,  accom- 
panying the  President's  annual  message,  (paxt  2.)  Report 
of  a  ...................................  ....  . 


Geological  survey  cf  New  Mexico,  (President's  message,  part  1.) 
R<  [lort  of  Acting  Governor  Davis  recommending  a  ....... 

Gideon,  in  1855,  and  by  John  C.  Kives,  in  1857.  Report  relative  to 
the  lists  of  post  offices,  regulations,  &c. ,  published  by  George 
8  

Gold  and  silver  coinage.    (See  Ck/imgi.'j 

Government  vessels.    (See  Vtml$.) 

Graham,  on  the  lake  harbor  fmprovemente,  for  1857.  Beport  of 
CoL  J.  D  
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Great  Britaia  and  1:  rauce,  in  relation  to  looses  HQstained  by  citiaeDS  of 
fhflir  goveromentfl  at  the  bombardmcot  of  Grey  towo.  Ooires- 
pondence  between  the  t'cpnrtmont  of  State  ftod  mlniBtoiB  from. 

Grey  town.    (See  Great  Brilain,  France^  Brmai ) 

Giuuio  pnrohmed  of  ViTMioo  or  hte  agentg.  Oorrespondeaee  with 
the  Pcrnvian  ministor,  ani  tho  opinion  of  Att/^rnpy  General 
Black  in  relation  to  a  recognition  of  a  istate  of  war  in  Peru, 
■ad  tbe  protdCftioa  of  American  ioteresto  In  Peravisn........ 

Qvtf  of  Mcxic-i.  Correspondence  rrl.itlnt;  to  the  firlnc^  at  iind  seizure 
of  American  vessels  by  foreign  armed  vessels  in  the......... 


H. 

Hamburg.    Postal  convention  between  the  United  States  and...... 

Hanec  Towns.    (^See  Brmm.) 

Harbor  and  river  improTementfl,  military  roads,  light-bouses,  &c., 
aoooDpanyIng  the  Preiident'a  ananai  mcMage,  part  2.  Be* 

port  on  ^   

Harbors  on  L4ike  Erie.   Estimates  for  the  improveuietit  of  curtain.. 

Harbors  and  rivers  in  tbe  State  of  New  York.  Estimates  for  the 
improvement  of  

Harbor  impruvementj*  on  tUc  I<tkes,  ivt  1807.  ilepoit  ul  Cul.  Ura- 
ham  on  the.  ,   

Home  squiwlron,  (at  ihr-  end  of  vo!.  I?,.)  Iristructions  given  to 
Commodore  McC'auley,  commander  of  the  .  .......... 

Hospitals,  and  other  public  bnitdlDgs,  in  charge  of  tbe  Treasary 
Deivartmrnt.    Rcpoit  on  the  ronstruction  of  marine   

Hospital  fund  for  the  relief  ot  tuck  and  disabled  seamen  in  tbe  ports 
of  tbe  United  States  for  the  flsoal  year  ending  June  30, 1857. 
Recciiils  !\n(!  cxpcnditnn  s  of  the  niiirinr   

Hospital  for  the  iniiane,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1857.  lie- 
port  of  the  Boani  of  V&titors  of  the  guverament............ 

Hospit'il  for  the  insane.  Ueport  of  the  soperintcndent  of  the  gov- 
ernment......—  

House  of  Bepreeimtatlves.  Letter  of  Hie  Secr^ary  of  tbe  Treasury 
to  the  First  Auditor  respecting  the  contingent  fund  of  the. .. 

I. 

Illinois  and  Mi^eouri.    Annual  report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  

Importatiuns  into  and  exportations  from  the  Uuited  States  of  cer- 
tain articles  diirinu:  the  quarter  endiii;,'  S<  p'  uil  er  30,  1857.. 

Importations  anuuitUy,  from  July  1,  1849,  to  l657  ,  the  amount  of 
costoms  each  year,  and  tbe  expenes  of  collection  dnring  the 
snmo  period  _   

Imports  from  the  beginning  of  the  government  to  June  80,  lb57. 
Statement  of  the  grora  valne  of  exports  and  

Import?  and  the  impoits  coneumed  in  the  I'nitc*!  States,  exclusive 
of  specie,  during  each  fiscal  year,  from  1^21  to  1857  ;  show- 
ing, also,  the  value  of  foreign  and  domestic  exports,  excltt> 
uive  of  specie,  and  thr  tAnnago  employed  during  the  same 
periods.    Statement  of  the  value  of....  .  ..  

Imported  into  the  United  States  daring  the  fiscal  year  endhig  June 
30,  1857.  Clmeral  statement  of  good^i,  wr.ieg,  and  morchan- 
diiic  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  mauutactuic  of  foreign 
countries  

Lnported  into  the  Unitetl  St  ttt  ui  Amoricjui  and  foreign  vessels 
duriog  the  ytar  ending  June  MO.  1857.  Summary  statement 
of  the  quantity  and  value  <.<f  K»><>tla,  warts,  and  nu-rrlmndisi'. 

Imported  into  each  collection  distri' t  of  the  Uuited  St  iles  clurini: 
the  fii-cal  year  endin'jj  Juiu'  ."^O.  IS'.T  (!<  ni  ^(atemcut  o!' 
g<  od^,  \v;ucs,  and  iLiurchainli^e  til  t!.c  ^^iimtli,  protluee.  and 
manufttctttie  of  foreign  countries. ....    .... 
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Imports  from  each  foreign  coan try,  and  the  tonnage  of  American 
and  foreign  ve«sc1s  arriving  from  and  departing  to  each 
foreiiro  country  during  felie  ymr  ending  June  SO,  1857.  Bt»> 
tistical  view  of  the  value  of  exports  d.  and   

I  DO ported  durinrr  the  year  ending  June  ii*>,  lUil.  iStiilemeiiLs  ex- 
hibiting the  indirect  trade  of  the  United  States,  the  coun- 
tries of  production  and  Rhipmont,  with  the  value  of  the 
articles    

Imported  into  the  United  States  from  that  country.  Btatement  in 
relation  to  the  fees  or  charges  that  the  consul  general  of 
Canada  h  antboriaed  to  make  or  receive  on  goods  or  articles  . 

Unported  uid  exported  aiiDually  from  1821  to  1867 ;  alio  of  im- 
portatfnn  orpr  cxpartfitinn,  and  of  exportation  over  importa- 
tion during  the  same  years.  Statement  of  the  amount  of 
gold  and  balKoD  ...   

buporied,  re  expoTt<:'d.  and  confiumcd  nnmially  from  1R21  to  1857; 
and  also  the  estimated  populivtion  and  rate  of  consumption 
per  capita  dnrlng  the  same  period.  Statement  of  the  value 
f  fi-r  iiiai  merchandise   ........ 

Indian  war  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territorial.  Beport  of  J.  Boss 
Browne  on  the  late   ...  

Ipiiiin  Adairm,  with  reports  and  statements  from  the  several  super- 
intendentti,  agents,  and  teachers.  Annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of   — .. 

(For  aeeompanying ]Mqm9,mpage  SOI  of  the  uhovf.  i 

Indians,  duri'^cr  the  year  ending  June  30,  1857,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  uuuies  of  the  persons  to  whom  good*,  moneys,  or 
efltocts  have  been  delivererl  dm  in*;  that  pt  i  iod.  Copies  of 
accounts  of  persons  charged  with  the  diftJ>ui!^vm(>nt  -  r  -^p;  li- 
cation  uf  moneys,  goods,  or  effects  for  the  benefit  ot  tho  

Indians  in  the  Terrltoiy     New  Mesloo.   Beport  upon  dalms  for 

deprcdatit.ns  of  .  ...  ... 

Indians  to  iunds  in  the  Territory  of  Iiausa.s.    Keport  relative  to 

thect^m  of  the  6t.  Bi^to..  

Indian  treaties  with  I'arions  tribes,  pajiiA>le  on  time.   Amonixt  dne 

under  ........................................ 

Indian  tribes.  Amount  of  stock  held  In  trust  by  the  United  States 

f.>r  t^niidry    

Indian  agency.    Kcports  of  the  New  York.......... •«••..•.....' 

Indian  agency.    Reports  of  the  Mackinac  

Vidian  agenc}  for  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bhj.   Be*  j 

ports  of  the  

bAan  snperintendency.    Reports  of  the  northern . .......  .....  ' 

Indian  puperintendency.    Reports  of  the  central.................' 

Indian  superintendency.    Eeports  of  the  southern  ......  ..... 

Indian  agency.    Report  of  the  Texas  .............j 

Indian  snperintendency.    Tu  poi  tf^of  tlie  New  Mezioo  ............. 

Indian  superintendoi.cy     Ik'porti^  of  the  Utah    

Indian  Bupcrintendency.    Reports  uf  tli^  Oregon  and  Wai^}ungton..| 

Indian  snperintendency.    Rt^port  of  thr  (  alifornia  _  j 

Infirmary.    Annual  report  of  the  roi-i  h-nt  {)hy>i<ian  of  tlic  Wosh- 

ington   .     

Insane,  fur  the  year  ending  June  30,  1857.  Report  of  the  Board  of 

Visitors  of  till-  irnvrminrnt  hi)-i«!tal  for  the   

Insane.    Report  oi  the  suptrintendcnt  ot  the  goverumeut  Lospitoi 

for  the  } 

InsfK'ct/irH  (Stc  SWfim/'OQfs.)  ^ 
interior,  communicating  a  statement  of  the  appropriations  for  the  i 

service  of  tlmt  department  tea  the  fiacal  year  ending  June  SO,  I 

Z857.   Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the..  ! 
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btterior,  accorapanyin'-r  the  FivsMtnt'g  annunl  message,  with  an 
exhibit  of  the  operations  of  th«  laterior  Department  daring  | 
the  year  1857,  (part  1.)   Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  

Interior,  communicating  the  report  of  John  Ciiubome,  esq.,  npecial 
agent  appointed  to  collect  statistics  on  the  conHiimption  of 
cotton  in  Europe.    Beport  of  the  .'^(  r.  t;iry  of  ili-   

Interior,  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  tlie  UejK>rt  of  Major  Emory 
on  the  United  State.s  and  Mexican  Boundary  Survey.  KeiK>rt 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  

Interior,  commnniLatiuL'  the  report  of  J.  lloss  Browne  on  tlic  late 
Indian  Wilt  in  Orefron  and  Washington  Territories.  Keport 
of  the  Secretary  of  the.  

Interior,  relative  to  the  United  !^t"it*->!  rpF»'rv( mI  ■;rrfiiii>  in  t<.\vn-:hip 
89,  range  47,  in  the  State  of  Iowa  iiejK»rt  oi  tiie  Secretary 
Of  the  

Interior,  upon  claims  for  depredations  by  Indians  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  under  act  of  August  18,  1656.  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  

Interinr.  relative  to  the  cliini  of  the  St.  Rckis  Indians  to  land  In 
Kansas.    Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the.................. 

Iowa  and  WiBOondn.   Anntial  report  of  the  siirreyor  general  of. ... 

Iowa,  not  Included  in  the  proclamation  for  public  sales  at  Sionx  city 
July  I,  1858.  Report  in  relation  to  the  United  States  re- 
served sectfona  of  land  in  township  89,  range  -17,  in  the 

Stilt,    nf  .......... 

bthiaus  of  Tchuantepec.   (See  lihuantipee.) 

J. 

Jaffa,  in  Palestine.  Correspondence  concerning  the  outragoa  lately 
oonunitted  against  the  family  of  Mr.  DickMD,  an  American 
dtiaen  residing  at   ............ 


K. 

Kansas,  and  any  governor  or  other  officer  of  the  government  of  ' 
Kan.sas,  with  any  orders  or  instmrtions  is-sued,  togf-tlier 
with  other  information  relative  to  an.iirs  in  that  Territory. 
Correspondence  between  the  Executive  Department  and  tlie 
present  governor  of  .......................... 

(Ste  h'-"!      ''i>x>mi  am/infj  pmpfrs  at  jvrqt  ?  n  f  sam(.) 

Kansas.    Annual  report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  ............ 

Kansas  and  Nehraaloi,  (President's  annual  message,  part  2.)  Table 

of  'list-ivnces  on  military  roads  in  

Kan!<:i>  \\{  the  election  in  October,  166C,  the  act  of  the  legislature 

providing  for  said  election,  and  other  information  connected 

therewith.    Return  of  the  votes  taken  in   

Kansa.s,  not  before  communicated  to  Ck)Dgress.   Copies  of  corree* 

pondence  of  John  W.  Oeary,  late  governor  of  

BlansRS  as  a  State,  and  presenting  his  views  in  relation  to  the  alf^urs 

of  that  Territory.   Mes«ige  of  the  Preriident  communicating 

a  constitution  for  

Kansas  each  quarter  .since  the  1st  of  January,  1855.    Statement  of 

the  numV»er  of  Unift^i  Stntos  trooi>s  stationed  in   

Kansas.  Report  on  the  claim  of  the  St.  Regis  Indians  to  land  in... 
Key  West.  (See  OmI  IkpU.) 


Like  Eri' .    Report  on  ihr-  improvement  of  certair.  li  irbors  on  

lAke  harbor  improvements  for  1857.    Report  of  Col.  Graham  on  ..1 
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Subject. 


No. 


Papre. 


Load  Ufiice  for  the  fiscal  jear  eading  June  30,  1857,  and  the  qoar- 
ter  etidiDK  September  30,  1857,  (part  1.)  Report  of  tiie  op- 
erations of  the  GeDeral  

^areompMdam  and  tchtduUof  aceompanipngdocumaUtteepagt  101  of  same.) 

iMod  in  towQchip  89,  range  47,  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  Report  In 
relation  to  the  United  States  reserved  sections  of  

Lands  in  Kansas.    R«'pr>rt  on  the  claim  of  the  St.  Regis  Inrlian.^  to. 

Lands  sold,  of  cash,      ,  receivetl  therefor,  of  incidental  expeusca 
thereon,  and  of  payni'  nts  into  the  treasury  on  account  there-  j 
of.  in  thf  fifht  half  of  th.;  lUal  year  ending  June  30,  1857, 
(part  1.)    SUtctuent  01  public  

Lttldsaold,  of  cash,  kc  ,  reoeived  therefor,  of  loddental  expenses 
thereon,  and  of  pupnents  into  tlio  treasury  on  account  there- 
of, in  the  stfCon(l  half  of  the  tiscjtl  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1857, 
(part  1.)   Statement  of  the  public. ............... ....... 

La  Plata  rirer.  Report  rp!;tting  to  th'^  pnblication  of  thoreaalta  of 
the  United  States  navail  expedition  to  the  .......  ..... 

Ia  Beie  and  Alexander  Q.  Penn,  as  dtobarsliig  agents  at  New  Or- 
leans. Report  in  relation  to  the  appdntment  and  oonpen- 
eation  of  Etnile....  ....  ........................... 

Letters  to  a  pereon  anthorised  to  r«celTe  them  by  the  person  to 
whom  th'^  1.  tteix  ar-^  addrt  ssfd.  Letter  of  the  Pastmftster 
General  relative  to  the  authority  of  a  postmastur  to  refuse 
to  delirer  .  

Lifrht'House  Board.    Report  of  the.......,.._.....,...^...  

Little  Falls  bridge.    (See  Bridffe  ) 

Loan  to  meet  the  wante  of  the  government.  Becommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Traaanry  Ibr  the  negotiation  of  an  addi- 
tional   ,   

Louisiana.    Annual  report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  .., 

LooiaviUfl  and  FOttland  canal.   Beport  on  the  condition  of  the.... 


McTanler.  rommandcr  of  the  Home  aqaadron,  (end  of  vol.  IS.)  In- 
structions to  Commodore.....  ........................... 

Madierel  fishery.    ^See  Fithertf  ) 

Maoedonifin .  by  the  authorities  of  Cliile.    Cnrrc«pondence  relating: 

to  the  seizure  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  of  the  United 

Btatee  brig  

Mail  aervin  on  straiuboats,  under  the  head  of  States,  as  in  opcm- 

tion  September  30,  18&7.    Statement  of  

Man  ier?ioe  on  railroad*,  nnder  the  liead  of  States,  ae  in  operation 

Septemlvr  :iO.  18.'7.    Statement  of  

Uail  eerrioe  on  railroads,  under  the  head  of  Ktatee,  as  in  operation 

June  30.  1867.    Statement  of.  

Mail  service  in  the  New  York  section.    Sttitemetit  of  ....... 

Mail  service  in  th«  New  England  section.    Stjitement  of  ..... 

Midi  fontes,  mail  contractors,  rvaite  agents,  and  mail  messengers  at 

the  close  of  the  contract  year  ending  June  30,  1S57.  State< 

mont  of  the  number  of   

Mail  service,  under  the  head  of  States,  for  tlie  yt-ar  ending  Julil-  30, 

1867.    Statement  of  

Mail  lines  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  Nuw  Yoi  k  and  Cha- 

gres,  and  Astoria  and  Panama,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1357.    Statement  of  amounts  paid  on  the  several  .... 

Mail  contractors  on  ronfc  No  7,Nu:t  from  New  Orleans  to  Cairo. 

Report  in  relation  to  tines  iuiijosed  on  the................. 

MaQ  aervioe  on  the  Mississippi  river  below  the  Ohio.   Views  of  the 

Postmaster  General  in  relation  to  the  

Hail  route  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans.    Views  of  the  Post- 

Biaiter  General  in  relation  to  an  increase  of  speed  on  the  ... 
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Mail  service  by  railroad  in  geographical  sections.  Statement  of 
the  increase  of  —   

Mail  arranfrements.  Report  relating  to  ocean  steamship)  and  foreign. 

Mail  service  overland  to  California,  with  on  alMtract  of  tlie  bids  for 
performing  the  MMiie,  the  route  adopted,  and  to  whom  the 
contract  was  awarded,  accompHnvintr  the  President's  annual 
message,  (part  3.)    Ileport  rciuuug  to   

Hail  swvke  abroad,  M  in  op«nftkm  SeptemLer  SO,  1857.  Stato- 
inpnt  of   

Midi  arrangements  between  the  United  States  and  France.  State- 
ment of.....  

Haiwaooompanyingand  ilitii^trnting  tho  Pneideni'sanintelincMege, 
(put4.)    lleportuf  numerous  .......................... 

Jfarine  corps,  and  detailed  estlmatee  of,  from  the  paymaster  and 

quHrtorrnrifitcr  of  tlui  inarinc  corps,  accompanying  thn  PrcRi- 
dent's  annual  message,  (parts.)  Beportof  the  command- 
ant of  tho  

Jiarine  hofipitals,  court  and  custom-houpos,  post  offices,  and  Oilier 
public  buildings.    Beport  on  the  construction  of.. 

MaifaM  boairftal  fand  for  the  relief  of  flidk  mai  disabled  seamen  In 
tlie  }x>rt8  of  the  T'tiite<l  Stikt<-g,  for  the  year  ending  Jnne 
SO,  1857.    Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  

Jfedldne  and  surgery.    (See  Burtau  of  Mtdkine  and  Svtrgtry  ) 

Merchandise  imported,    (^co  Jriijn>r(ed.) 

Mexican  Boundary  Survey.  Report  in  relation  to  the  progress  of 
the  Report  of  Major  Kmory  on  the  United  States  and....  

MeBico.  Corrcspondenoe  relating  to  measures  for  the  protection  of 
Amrrlcnn  f«»inmercc  in  tho  p-.rts  of.    

Military  roads  in  Kansas  aud  Ktbrattka,  accoiupaii) mg  tho  Presi- 
dent's annual  message,  (part  2.)   Tkble  of  distances  of..... 

liUitary  academy  duiin;^  tin-  pmi  year.  Statement  of  the  amount 
expended  for  the  support  of  the  .....................  

MUItary  reservation  at  Fort  Cmwford.  in  relation  to  the 
sale  of  the    ...*«••...••• 

Jiinuesoto.    Annual  report  of  the  surveyor  general  of............ 

Minneiota,  prepuntory  to  thdr  admlHrion  Into  the  tTnlon  as  a  State. 
Onicial  copy  of  the  corjstitnti  in  adopted  by  the  people  of  

Mint  of  the  United  Statt^s,  branches,  and  assay  office,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1857 ;  report  of  the  direotor  of  tho  mint, 
and  cxpianatun  tabl«.  Statement of  the smoant of  depotfts 
and  coinage  of  the  .................................... 

Hinotiri  and  DUnols.   Annual  report  of  the  snrveyor  general  of... 


M. 

JTaniical  Almanac  for  1859,  accompanying  President's  annual  mes- 
sage, (part  3.)  Report  of  tho  superintendent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ephemerisand    .  

Kaval  supplies  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1858.  List  of  con- 
tracts for   _   .....  

JKaval  uppropriationR.    (Si'c  Appropriaiums  ) 

lilaval  forces  on  the  coaHt  of  Central  America  connect^^d  with  the 
arrrst  of  W.  Walker  and  his  asi>ociatos.  Instructions,  &c., 
to  tlie  ........  ......  ............. 

Naval  depot  at  Blythe  island,  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Report  in 
Ti  latl(;ti  f  .  >  the  U)ca 'itrrs  t      u  fur  tlie  Ci^tablitihueal  of  a  

l«avai  Acuiteiny  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  accompanying  the  Protu- 
dent'e  annual  message,  (part  8.)  Report  of  the  board  of  of- 
ficcr-t  apjx  intcd  to  witut'>«  the  extiUiin  ition  of  miili^hipmi'a, 
and  to  exttmim;  into  the  police  discipline  and  general  umu- 
agementof  the  
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Subject. 


Naval  purposes  at  Key  West,  oad  estimate  for  its  completion,  ac- 
companying Pmideiit's  anniml  mewagc,  (part  8.)  Beport 
of  the  siiperintondinj?  <  ndncfr  of  tin-  oo;il  ilcjxtt  I'ov  ....... 

Naval  Academy,  traasmittiDg  a  report  of  Commander  J.  F.  Greon, 
eoonnandaat  of  the  nddshipmen.  of  the  cruUe  of  the  prac- 
ticc-sliip  PreMe,  accompanying  Presidt-at's  annual  menage, 
(part  3.)    Report  of  the  enperiateudent  of  the  ........  

Navy,  accompanying  the  Pie^ent'B  annual  menage,  (part  S.)  on 
the  condition  and  operation  of  ttic  naval  forces  daring  the 
year  1857.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  

{For  Usl  <if  papert  aeoun^panying  the  above  m  page  587  qf  lam,  and  oLw 
the  mjtimei  tetfa  ^  deeimmli.) 


Tol. 


Nftvy  since  tbe  last  anntiul  report,  (partS.)   list  of  dafttllS,  reaig- 
patiops,  and  dismissaU  ia  the  


Kary 


12 


12 


Vwjt  coTnmnnicjiting  the  correspondence,  Ac,  relatlnp:  to  the  ar- 
re«t  of  William  Walker  and  his  associates  at  or  near  the  port 
of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the.. 
NftVy,  Communicatinf2:  a  statement  of  the  number  and  tonnaL'f  of 
government  vessels  employed  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  alsu  pri- 
vate Teanlfl  employed  by  the  government  In  transporting 
coal  or  other  supplies  for  the  United  States,  and  thOMUllial 
expense  thereof.    Report  of  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Kftyy,  eommunloating  an  abetraet  of  oAn  or  liat  of  contracts  for 
furnisliinu'  naval  BUpplles,  made  imder  tbe  coL^niziincc  of  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the. 
Nftvy,  contmnnlcatang  information  in  relation  to  the  oondition  of 
the  Unlt<*d  States  shij)  Susquehanna  on  her  arrival  at  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  the  reception  and  assistanoe  extend- 
ed to  her  by  the  British  anthoritlee  at  that  island.  Beport 

of  the  Secretary  of  the  

Nary,  and  corretipondenoe  with  naval  officers  connected  with  the 
American  8(iuadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  relation  to  the 
African  slave  trade.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the........ 

{See  UM  of  docuKurUa  aecompmying  the  aUit'e  report  at pagt  6%  ssms,  mi 
al90  (he  tuhf'oined  tabu  of  doaimfnt.f.)  \ 
in  relation  to  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  United 
States  ynval  anfl  Exploring  Expedition  to  tbe  North  Pacific 
ocean  and  China  seas,  and  alao  of  the  results  of  the  United 
States  Navml  Expedition  to  the  La  Plate  liver.   Bepoit  of 

the  Secretory  of  the  -   ...... 

Kavy  in  relation  to  measures  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  nar  \ 
▼al  depot  on  Hythe  laland,  Georgia.   Beport  of  the  8ecre>  , 

tary  of  the   

Navy,  concerning  the  pay  of  the  retired  naval  officers  wliose  cases 
were  acted  upon  by  the  late  naval  oonrts  of  inquiry  and  the 
President  ;  and  who  have  been  advanced  to  a  hii;her  ^'rade 
or  position  as  to  pay,  though  not  restored  to  the  active  list, 
than  that  assigned  them  by  the  late  '« Retiring  Board,''  to- 
gether with  a  list  t)f  mch  officers,  with  the  positions  assigned 
them  by  the  said  board,  and  those  now  held  by  them.  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the......  .   

Kavy,  communicating  a  statement  of  the  time  at  which  each  of 
the  vessels  of  the  navy  was  built,  the  original  cost  thereof, 
the  cost  of  repairs,  and  their  present  condition,  &c.  Report 

of  the  Secretary  of  the  

Havy,  communicating  instructions  to  Coramoflore  McCauley,  com- 
mander of  tlie  Uume  S«piudron,  (at  the  end  of  volume  13.)  1 

Beport  of  the  Secretery  of  the  ........|  13 

Nebraska  Hud  KimMu*.  accompany iti::  I'resid' id's  annual  message,  i 

(part  1.'    Table  uf  distances  of  military  roads  in..........  3 
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Subject. 


New  Inlel,  Noi  ih  Oirolina.    (See  Fort.) 

New  Hescico.   Aniraal  report  of  the  turveyor  geaeiml  of.......... 

Kow  Mexico.   Rf  {iort  of  Acting  QoTOrDor  Davia,  rooonmieiidJog  a 
geological  survey  of.................................... 

New  Uexioo,  to  the  western  bordera  of  CalifornJa.   Exploration  of 

a  route  from  Fort  DefiHDce,  in   ..... 

New  Mexico.    Keport  upcm  cUums  for  depredatiooR  by  Indiaos  in 

the  Territory  of  

North  FkdAe  ocean  and  China  eeaii.   (See  Sqdontkit.) 

0. 

Ocean  Bteamship.    (iync  Mail. ) 

Officers  of  the  ariuy  brlonging  to  the  several  regiinonts  in  service 
in  the  field,  or  at  n-mote  or  frontier  etations,  are  now  absent 
from  duty,  nml  tin'  cause  of  sucli  absence  in  each  case. 
Statement  biiuwiii^  wb.it. ... ...........  .......... 

Offloeraof  the  navy,  wh<?8e  casen  were  acted  upon  hy  the  late  naval 
courts  of  inquiry  and  the  rie-Mf-nf,  and  who  have  been 
advanced  tu  a  higher  grade  or  position  as  to  pay,  though  not 
restored  as  to  the  active  list,  than  that  aorigned  them  by  the 
lute  "Ri  tirinir  T^nard,"  together  with  a  list  of  such  oflicers, 
with  the  puDitions  assigned  them  by  tho  said  board,  and 
tiioee  now  held  by  them.  Report  of  the  f^Kretary  of  the 
Navy,  conr.  rning  the  pay  of  tli--  n  tlrei!  

Ordnance  and  Hydrogntpby.  (8ec  Burtau  qf  Ordmnce  aud  Hydro- 
graphy.) 

Ordnance  Department,  accompanying  tlx-  President's  annual  mee* 
sage,  ({Mirt  2.)    Report  of  the  Chiel  of  the  ................ 

Ordnance  officers,  with  their  number,  grades,  and  stations,  accom- 
panying the  President's  annual  message,  (part  2.)  State* 
ment  of  .   _.  

Ordnance  ship  Plymouth,  accompanying  the  Presideut'ti  annual 
message,  (part  3.)  Report  of  Commander  Dahlgten  of  the 
o^n^e  of  tlie  United  States   

Oregon.    Annual  report  of  the  Surveyor  General  oi  .  

Oregon  and  Washington  Territories.  Beport  of  the  coannisslon  on 
the  war  claims  of   

Oregon  and  Washington  Territories.  Keport  of  J.  iioss  iirowne  on 
the  late  IndiuL  war  In............ .............. ........ 

P. 

Palestine.  Corrr?pnndenco  rclatintr  to  outnii^es  I:\1o1t  rommittrrl 
against  the  family  of  Mr.  Dickson,  an  American  citizen,  re- 
riding  at  Jaflift,  in.......    

Psnchita,  on  tlie  coa.-t  of  Afriru.  \)\  a  r«ritisb  >-liij>-of-war.  Corre- 
spondeucc  relating  tu  the  seizure  of  the  American  vessel  

Paraguay,  (part  1.)  Corresptmdtmoe  In  relation  to  the  treaty 
l>ctween  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  

Patents  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1857,  on  the  subject  of 
arts  and  manufecturcs,  (i>art  1.)  Ueport  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of   

Intents  for  the  year  ending  Decenil)er  31,  1857.  on  the  subject  of 
arts  and  manufactura'?,  (part  2.t  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of.......  

Patents  for  the  year  ending  Dim  f  mbf-r  31,  1857,  on  the  subject  of 
arts  hnd  manufactures,  y>iiit  3.)  Rejwrt  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  ...   

J^tentM  for  the  year  ending  Deeeml  r  ?.\,  1857,  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  (part  4.)    Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of. ...... 
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len  ArAviog  in  the  United  StatflB.  Letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  transinittinir  the  annual  report  of  the  number, 

character,  &c.,  of  

FlMiIdlng.    <  orregpoudence  relating  to  theamst  of  WiiHun  Walk«r 

and  hia  associatos  by  Commodore  

Pftaldio^.  Farther  correspondence  relating  to  the  arrest  of  Wil- 
Ihim  Walker  and  hk  aasociatea  by  Commodove*... 

Penitentiary.    Report  of  the  \v  tr  li  n  of  the  

Penn  and  Emile  La  bere,  aa  dMburt>iog  agents  at  New  Urleaus.  Ke- 
pori  in  relation  to  the  appolntmrat  and  oompeoMtlon  of 

Al'  xunder  G. .....   --...-«.—.«-...«««., 

Femioo.s.  Annual  report  of  the  CommLisioner  of 
ten.  Report  of  the  Secretmy  of  Btate,  and  correspondence  with 
the  iVruviuu  nniij  t  r.  uiul  tlu-  i>pirijon  of  the  Attornejf 
General  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  rocognition 
of  a  state  of  war  in  Fern,  and  the  protection  of  American 
interests  in  cargoes  of  ja^uano  purchased  from  Vivjinco,  or  his 
ol&oers  or  agents,  during  Jm  occupation  of  guano  islands 

within  the  territory  of  ...  ... 

F<ostal  convention  between  the  Uidted  States,  and  the  government 

of  France.    Copy  of  the  

Fostal  convention  between  the  United  HUxtt^  and  liamburg.  Copy 

of  the  ^   

Postmahter  General,  acwmpiinyinp  the  I'lc-Ment's  annual  mf>S8age, 

(part  3.)    Anniia.1  report  of  the  

Fottmaster  Oeneral,  relative  to  the  list  of  post  offices,  regalutions, 
&c.,  pnl'lished  by  George  S.  Gideon  in  1856,  and  by  John  C. 

Rives  in  1857.    Report  of  the......  

Pothnaster  QenenJ,  relative  to  the  authority  of  a  postmaster  tu 
refuse  to  deliver  letters  to  a  person  authorised  to  receive 
them  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed*    Lett«r  of 

the  

Post  OfKce  Department  dining  the  fi^l  year  ending  June  30^  1S57. 

Statement  of  expenditure  of  the   

FotI  OfEoe  Department,  together  with  the  operations  of  the  office 
of  Auditor  of  wiid  Department  connected  therewith,  for  the 

  year  ending  June  30,  1857.    Report  of  receipts  and  expen- 

ditun-sof  the   

Po^t  offices,  &c.    Keport  on  the  construction  of    

FotoQtac  river,  with  a  chart  thereof.  Report  of  a  survey  and  ex- 
amination of  the  Georgetown  channel  of  the  ..........  

Fkaeticc  ship  Preble,  Prerident's  messsge,  (part  3.)  Bqiort  of  the 

cruise  of  the  _  , 

President  of  the  tTnited  States,  coujiauniL;vti!ig  u  letter  from  the 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  in  Chiuu,  witli  the  regu- 
lations for  the  consular  courts  of  the  United  titate.^.  Mes- 

sage  from  the   .    

Pnsidentof  the  United  States,  communicating  correspondence  he- 
twecn  the  Executiv.  De[)iirtinent  and  the  present  and  any 
other  governor  of  Kansas,  with  the  orders  or  instructions 
issued,  together  with  other  information  relative  to  the  alfidrs 

in  that  Territory.    Mf  s--afjn  of  the  

President  of  the  Luitcd  8tate^,  conunuuicating  the  correspondence 
between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  ministers  from 
Great  I'ritain  and  Fr.inre  in  relatioii  to  lo?>Ps  sustained  by 
citizens  of  those  countries  at  the  bombardment  of  Grcy- 

town.  If eesage  of  the  

P)raaident  of  the  United  States,  coiumunicuting  correnp-  ndence  lie- 
tween  the  Department  of  State  and  the  minister  of  Bremen 
on  the  sul^ect  of  alleged  losses  by  subjects  of  the  Haniio 
TovM  at  tha  bomhardment  of  Or^town.  Itossge  of  the. 
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Sulijvct. 


Fwddent  of  thf  VnUfn]  States  on  the  state  of  tin-  T'nion.  with  ac- 
companying dotument«,  (parts.  1,  2,  3,  and  i,)    Message  of 

the  

{For  lit(  qf  aeeempat^iiy  liocummtt  m  tul^imed  table  ^  dloeii- 
menU.) 

Fttrfdent  of  the  United  States^  oommunicating  infonuation  in  rela- 
tion to  a  return  of  the  rotes  taken  in  Kansas  ut  llio  eli  ( tion 
in  October,  1856,  the  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  pro- 
viding for  it,  ftc.   Memge  of  the....  

Pretfdent  of  th«'  T'niti  i1  states,  con-niuiniratinir  the  correspondence, 
instructions,  and  orders  to  the  United  btates  naval  forces  on 
the  coMit  of  Central  Anerlca.  connected  with  the  urest  of 
William  Walker  and  ids  iihsfu  iatt  ^  at  OT  noftrtliO  pcrtof  Sbd 
Juan  do  Nicaragua.   Message  of  the.... .......... ........ 

President  of  the  Uidted  States,  commnnlcatlng  a  copy  of  the  conati- 
tut  ion  of  Minnesota.    Message  of  the   

President  of  the  United  States,  communicating  all  correspondence 
of  John  W.  Geary,  late  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas, 
nut  lie  fore  communicated  to  Congress.    Message  of  the  

President  of  the  United  States,  eommunicnting  a  cxmstitntion  for 
Kansas  as  a  State,  and  presenting  Iur  views  in  relation  to 
the  affairs  of  that  Territory.    Message  of  the  

President  of  the  United  States,  tmnsiiiittin?  n  copy  of  (ho  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  tlii  buljcct  ot  c«utracls  made  in 
Europe  for  inland  passage  tickets  for  intending  emigrants  to 
the  United  States.    Message  of  the..   

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  convention 
hetween  the  United  States  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Dcn- 
marli  for  the  disoontinuance  of  the  Sonnd  dues.  Message 
of  the.......  

Freddent  of  the  United  Slates,  commnnkallng  a  copy  of  the  In- 
structions which  have  hccn  ::nven  to  Hr.  Beed,  commissioner 
to  China.   Message  of  the  

Freddent  of  the  United  States,  commnnicating  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  St  iti  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  in  relation  to  the  African  slave  trade.  Mes- 
sage of  the  _  ._     

Fieadent  of  the  I  nited  States,  concerning  the  outrages  lately  com- 
mitted against  the  family  of  Mr.  Dicksoc.  an  American  dti- 
ten,  residing  at  Jaffa,  in  BfUestlne.   Message  of  the........ 

Pftsident  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  measures  which  have 
heen  adopted  for  the  protection  of  American  commerce  in 
the  ports  of  Mexico,  and  for  obtaining  redress  for  the  recent 
outrages  on  American  vessels  in  the  port  of  Tampico,  and  for 
protecting'  sucli  vessels  ai'nirif-t  a  repetition  of  bulIi  futrat^ci^. 

Message  ul  tlic    ......  

{i^'t  lift  of  piiptT*  acroapatiifing  the  above  at  page  2  <if  tame  ) 

President  of  the  United  States,  comniiinicatir:;!  correspondence  rela- 
tive to  the  seizure  in  the  valley  of  bitaua,  in  Peru,  by  the 
authorities  of  Chili,  of  the  proceeils  of  the  brig  Mac^onian, 
flie  property  of  citiaens  of  the  United  States.   Message  of 

the  

(&e  UU  of  poper$  accompanying  th»  oSotv  at  page  2  of  some.) 

Preddent  of  the  United  States,  cotumunicating  information  con- 
cerning the  recent  search  or  seizure  of  American  vessels  by 
foreign  armed  cruiBers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Message  of 

the  

(See  list  (/  doamenU  accon^nying  the  above  at  page  2  ^  *ame.) 

President  of  the  United  States,  communicating  papers  and  corre- 
spondehi  r  in  regard  to  the  seizure  of  tlie  American  barque 
Pauchito  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  u  Itritish  ship  of  war. 

Message  of  the  

{See  Uel  tf  mimfm^cftgpvjm  at  page  2  ^  some.) 
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Fxegident  of  the  Uoited  States,  o^mmuoicatiug  the  correspoodeuce 
In  relation  to  the  aireBt  of  William  Walk«r  hf  ua  tiavid 
forces  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Ftenlding.  Mes- 
sage of  the   

Jkcsident  of  the  Uotted  Slates,  oommanicaUng  a  despatch  from 
n(.\  ernor  Cumming  relative  to  the  termination  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  the  Territory  of  Utah.    Message  of  the  

Prudent  of  the  United  States,  communicating  a  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  accompanying  documents  on  the  Bubject  of 
the  protection  of  American  intprrstn  in  shipping  Peruvi  '.n 
guano  purchased  of  Vivaiico  or  his  otiicerti  or  agents  rluiiii^ 
his  oocapation  of  certaia  guano  Idaad:;  within  th  '  U  rritor}' 
of  Peru,  and  also  the  correspryndence  with  tlie  Peruvian  lega- 
tion on  that  subject.    ML&icige  of  the  .    

IkesideDt  of  the  United  States,  commnnicaling  a  report  of  the 
Sprr^  tary  <  f  State  in  relation  to  Inducements  offerttl  the 
government  of  Mexico  to  annnl  or  impair  the  grant  of  Feb- 
aaiy  5, for  the  construction  of  a  plaok  lowi  or  nilnMMl 
across  thf  Isthmrif;  «*f  T<  hiiantoj>ec,  as  recognized  in  the 
treaty  published  at  Washlugton  June  30, 1854,  and  to  ob- 
tain  a  new  gtant  of  like  chanicter  for  other  parties.  Hee- 
sage  of  tlie     

Preeident  of  the  United  Stutes,  calling  the  attention  of  (JoDgress  to 
the  condition  of  the  treasury,  and  recommending  a  ix>st- 
poriement  of  the  day  of  adjournment.    Mi-s^mge  of  the  

President  of  the  Uoited  btatcs.  accompanied  by  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  (part  1.)   Annual  report  of  the..-. 

President  of  the  United  Statets,  accompanied  by  the  report  <rf  the 
Secretary  of  War,  (part  2.)    Annual  report  of  tlu«   

President  of  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  the  repoii&  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  PoetoMSter  Qeneml,  (part  3.) 
Animal  report  of  the    

President  of  the  United  StatcH,  com[»osed  of  maps  illustrative  of 
documents  aocompanylog  the  same,  (part  4.)  Aonnal  report 
of  the  

Printing.  Report  of  the  Kuperint^ndcut  of  the  Public  Printing, 
showing  the  con<Ution  of  the  public...   

Printing,  binding,  and  pnper  ordered  by  Coii-  ifss  for  each  year,  Ije- 
ginuing  with  December,  1846,  and  ending  with  the  late 
seflsloo.  Statement  showing  the  ooet  of  the  

Print •  n  '  -Vii-  tlif-  executive  fl.-part Hu  nts-  during  the  last  five  years, 
btatcment  of  the  amount  paid  tor.... ...... ......  

ProTlri<m8  and  clothing    (See  Airtau  ^  Provitiotu  and  Cblhing.) 

Pul  tlie  BuildingH.   Aunoal  report  of  the  Commissioner  of...  

PabUc  debt.    (See  IkU.) 

Public  printing.   (See  Prinling.) 


Vol. 


Q. 

Qoartcrmaster  General  of  the  army,  (President's  message,  part  2.) 
Anunal  import  of  the  ......  ............................ 


R. 


Bailroads  of  the  United  Htatea  for  the  y< n  18:»7.  Statement  of  the 
capital  in;  the  amount  of  <l')it  due;  the  net  income; 
nnnnal  interest  on  drbt ;  and  availal)le  income  of  the  

Beceipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1«57,  state- 
ment of......................  .. — ............... 

Beoeipts  and  exp*  mlituresfor  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1857. 

Becdpts  and  expenditures  of  the  Post  O&ice  Department  for  the 
year  ending  lune  80,  1857.   Statement  of................ 
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B<^^r  of  tbe  TnMmf  on  the  operatloiia  of  hla  ofBoe  during  the 

pnst  year.    Report  of  the  

Resignations  in  the  navy.    (See  Navy. ) 

fltflnenration  at  Fort  Crawfbra.    Report  In  relation  to  the  sale  of  the 

DiilitAry  

Bevenue  collected  in  each  collection  district  for  each  of  the  yean 
186S  to  1857,  Inclcudve;  the  amount  expended,  and  the 
number  of  porsons  employed  Id  itti  collection  dttifaig  thoae 
yeaim.   Statement  of  the  amount  of  

Bevenne  collected  from  the  beginning  of  the  govenimeat  to  June 
30,  1857,  under  the  several  heads  of  cuftorafl,  public  laudn, 
and  niiAcellnueouH  K«urcei,  includintr  loans  and  treasury 
notes;  also  the  expeuditares  during  the  same  pi^-riod,  and 
the  particular  tariff,  and  price  of  laada  under  which  the 
revenue  from  those  sonrces  waf  collt'ct' d.  Stat'  meiit  of  Uk* 
amount  of  

Bivnr  and  harbor  improv(>raent8.  Hght-housee,  military  road-*,  &c., 
accompfiii villi;  the  I'rcfeident's  annual  me»<«ag»^.  part  2.  Itc- 
port  on   .    

Blven  and  harbon  io  the  8tate  of  New  York.  EBtimatee  for  the 
improvement  of  

Biver  Potomac,  with  a  chart  tij  eof.  Beport  of  a  survey  and  ex- 
amination of  the  Geoiiretown  dumnel  of  the.  

Uver  La  Plata.  Report  relating  to  the  pub!icnt5nn  of  the  rcsnlts 
of  the  United  States  naval  explutiud^  and  surveying  expedi- 
tion to  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  and  alio  of  the  lesnlte  of 
the  Unite<l  8f.if.  s  naval  (  x;ii>liti.  .ii  to  the.....  ...... 

Bives  in  1857|  and  by  George  S  Gideon  in  1855.  Report  of  the 
Poetnueter  General  relative  to  the  Uate  of  poet  offices,  regu- 
lations, vtc,  published  hy  John  C  ..   

Boad  from  Fort  Deliaace,  in  New  Mexico,  to  the  western  borders 
of  CSaUEcHtnla.   Report  by  E.  F.  Beale  of  a  route  for  a  wagon  . 

Bnnell,  Ibjois,  and  Waddell.   (See  Cwtrwelr^Kavy,) 


St.  KegiH  Ili«li,iri?«.     i*^'-c  lu<h'ins.) 

Scameu.    Abstract  ol  ruturuti  ul  Amcric.ni   

Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury.    (Sei-  Auditor — Trmsuiy,) 
Secoml  Comptroller  of  t!i.-  Treasnry.  Oamj^rvUer.) 
Sixth  Auditor.    (See  AuMu.r.) 

Slave  trade,  and  concerning  the  movement.s  of  the  French  govern' 
mrrit  to  cstalilish  a  coloniztition  in  the  pf'?5';(">;sionrt  of  that 
government  from  the  coast  of  Africa  ileport  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  correspondence  with  the  British  authori- 
tu  s.  collettrns  of  •  ti-toms,  tt  al.,  in  rolatio!i  to  thi  Afric  ui 

Slave  trade.  Kepurt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  und  tx)rres|Kind- 
ence  with  naval  officers  connected  with  the  American  s<iuad- 
ron  mi  the  coast  of  Africa,  oonoeralng  the  condition  of  the 
African  ....   ..................................... 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Amount  of  stocic  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  

Solicitor  of  the  Treaisury  ou  the  operaliuuti  of  hi^  ofticc  during  the 
past  year.    Report  of  th  ■ . .  -  

Sonnd  dues.  Copy  of  a  convention  between  the  L'nitcd  States  and 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the  discontinuance  of 
the  

State,  showing  the  disbursements  of  the  State  Department  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending. June  '^n.  is;.'»7,  including  diHbursenii-nts 
for  contingent  expcut^s  ot  loreigu  iutercourt>e.  llyport  of 
the  Secretary  of    
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State,  comnranicatiiig  an  absfaraci  of  ntanis  of  American  toamen. 

Report  of  the  Si  cri'tary  of      '  ] 

State  and  QoTeroora  Walker  and  Denver  and  Secretary  Stanton,  of  i 
tke  Tsrritory  of  Kansas,  in  relation  to  the  ailkirs  of  tliat  I 
Territory.    Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of   ] 

State  and  the  British  and  French  ministerH,  on  the  subject  of  claiius 
for  lueseii  allied  to  have  been  HUHtaiued  by  gubjects  of  I 
Oveat  Britain  wad  fVancc  at  the  bombardment  of  Oreytown.  | 
Correspondence  between  the  Secietary  of   j 

State  iiud  Uic  miniiiter  of  Bremen,  in  relation  to  alleged  losges  bus* 
tained  by  sQbjectB  of  the  Haase  To^ms  at  the  bombardment 
of  Greytown.    Correspondence  betwt  cn  tin-  S<-cn  t  iry  of  

State,  the  commander  of  the  United  States  ntciimer  Water  Witch, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  republic  of  Taniguay,  in  relation 
to  the  rutific  ition  cf  tlie  trfnty  with  that  republic  (part  1.)  ; 
Correspondence  between  the  Secretair}'  of...................  ' 

State^  witli  oopiesof  tiio  oorrespondenoe  with,  and  despatches  from,  . 
American  minister«i  at  the  ronrt>5  of  Kncrland,  France.  Swit-  j 
aerland,  and  other  powers,  on  the  subject  ot  the  dangers  to  I 
emigrants  arisini?  from  the  practice  of  contiacting  witb  > 
irrespoDsif'Ie  parti' in  Europo  Uit  A meiican  inland  passage 
tickets,    lieport  of  the  Secretary  of  ......................  ' 

Statet  transmitting  the  annna!  report  of  the  nnml)er,  character,  &o. ,  ' 
of  p.isst'riK'ers  arriving  in  the  United  States  by  sea  from  i 
foreign  countries  during  the  year  ending  I>eoember  31,  lSd7, 
tiieir  place  of  birth,  their  intended  place  of  residence,  and 
deaths  on  the  voyag^e,  with  comparative  .'statements  showing 
the  place  of  birth  of  those  arriving  during  each  of  the  last 
four  years,  with  their  occupation,  age.  &c,,  and  the  number 
arriving  from  foreign  countries  from  Septomlier  30*  1843|  to 
December  31,  1« 57.    I>  Iter  from  the  Secretary  of   ' 

State,  communicatin;^  a  copy  ot  instructions  to  Mr.  Eeeii,  coiumis- 
sloner  of  the  Unitetl  States  to  China.   Copy  of  instractlons  ' 
from  the  Secretary  of   II 

State,  communicatiog  correspondence  with  British  authtiritius,  Slc, 
in  relation  to  the  African  slave  trade.   Report  of  the  Bocro*  . 

Ury  of  '  1 

(See  lut     aecompanymg paper i  at  page  2  ((f  tame.) 

State,  commonlcatlng  tlm  oorrespondenoe  witii  the  Pemvian  minis-  < 
ter  in  relation  to  the  bojinlinpr  and  detention  of  tlif  .\morican 
vessel  the  "Dorcas  C.  Yeaton,"  by  the  I'cruviun  armed 
steamer  the  **Tttmbes,"  and  the  capture  of  two  other  ^ 
American  \ :  Kstl-;,  the  "  Georgiana  "  and  the  "Lizzie  lljomp- 
Bon,"  by  the  same  national  cruiser,    lieport  of  the  Secre-  | 
taryof   ..,  1 

Slate,  communicating  information  as  to  whether  any  e flforts  iiare  ; 
been  made,  by  authority  of  the  £^E«cutive  Department,  to  I 
isdace  the  Moxicnn  government  to  annul  or  impair  the 
grant  of  February  5,  1853,  for  the  construction  of  a  plunk 
rood  or  railrotid  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tchuantepec,  as 
recognized  in  the  treaty  of  June  30,  1854,  and  to  obtain  a 
Dew  grant  of  like  diameter  for  other  parties,  &c  Report 
of  the  Si'iTi'tjiry  of -     1< 

State,  on  comiucicial  relations  (ni  quarto.)   Report  oi  the  Secretary 

of   li 

Statistics  on  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Europe.  Report  of  Mr. 
Claii>orue.  special  agent  appointi-d  to  collect  

Steamer  Water  Witch,  and  the  authorities  of  Paraguay,  in  relation 
to  firintr  into  said  steamer,  an<l  als  »  th<'  mtifi'  ifion  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that  republic  ^virt  I.)  j 
Oorrespondsnoe  between  Lleatenaai  Bsge,  commander  of 
the  United  States  ' 
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Steamboats  for  the  pnst  year.  Bepori  of  the  Bupervigiog  iaepectors 
of  

8team  nnvigation.    (Pee  Tmnaffe.) 

Stock  is  redeemable ;  the  amooDt  redeemed  and  Texas  debt  paid 
since  3d  of  March  last ;  the  amount  of  Intereat  to  maturity, 
and  the  amount  savi'l  hy  anticipating  the  day  of  payment. 
Statement  showing  the  periods  when  the  Uoitod  States...... 

Stock  held  in  trut  hy  Uie  United  States  for  several  of  the  Indiaii 
tribes  and  Smithsonian  Institntion.  Statement  of  amount 
of  

Saperintendent  of  PobHo  PHnttng,  sho^n^  the  condition  of  the 
public  pnntinic.    Report  of  tlie  ........   

Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy.    (See  Saval  Academy.) 

Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  AIniunac.    (See  Xautieal  Almanac.) 

Supervi^g  inspectors  of  btcamboats.    Report  of  tlie   ... 

Surgeon  general  of  the  army  (President's  meissage,  part  2  )  Annual 
report  of  lUc   ......  

Surveyor  general  of  Minne.Mita,  (part  1.)    Annual  rej>ort  of  the  

Surveyor  creneral  of  Wixmi^iii  and  Iowa.    Annual  report  of  the... 

Sur\-eyor  general  of  llUn<.»Ls  and  MisRouri.    Annual  report  of  the  .. 

Surveyor  general  of  Arkansii.s.   Annual  report  of  the 

Surveyor  creneral  of  Ix)ui8iauji.    Annual  report  of  the...... 

Surveyor  general  of  Floridii.    Annual  report  of  the  ...........  

Surveyor  general  of  Oalffomia.   Annual  report  of  the... ......... 

Surveyor  geucral  of  Oregon.    Annual  rejx»rt  of  llie  ......... 

Surveyor  general  of  Waiihington.    Annual  report  of  the  .......... 

Surveyor  general  of  New  Mexico.   Annual  report  of  the  

Surveyor  general  of  Kansas,    .t^mual  report  of  thr  

Susquehanntt,  on  her  anival  at  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  the  re- 
ception and  assistance  extended  to  her  officers  and  crew,  who 
v<t  ic  ^1i(  k  with  the  yi  How  fever,  by  the  British  Authorities 
at  that  island.    Be^iort  in  relation  to  the  ship  ...... 


T. 

Tampico.  Correspondeutu  in  relation  to  outrages  committed  on 
American  vessels  in  the  port  of....   .  

TehuaDtrpi'''      r  trrafy  of  Juik'  .'in.  and  to  obtain  a  new 

giaut  ">i  like  cliaiiii  u-r  for  utlu;j  [uirtic-s,  &.c.  Report  ;is  to 
whetlu  r  any  eft'orts  have  been  marie,  under  a.Uthority  of  tlie 
Executive  Depai f nn  iit,  to  indiitc  tin  ^oycnmir-nt  of  Mexk<» 
to  annul  or  impair  the  grunt  <»f  I'ebruary  5,  185a,  for  the 
construction  of  a  ])1ank  or  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of.... 

Third  Auditor.    (See  Audi/  r  ) 

Tonnage  of  the  several  districts  of  the  United  btatcs  on  the  last 
day  of  June,  1857.  Statement  of  the.................... 

Tonnage  of  the  several  districts  of  the  United  States  on  the  SOth 
June,  1857.    Coudeu.sed  view  of  the.......  .  ..... 

Tonnage  thereof,  in  c«h  ^te  and  Territory  of  the  United  States 
during  the  year  endmg  June  .'>n.  IH.")!.  Statement  of  the 
number  and  class  of  vesxels  built,  and  the  ................ 

Tonnage  and  crews,  which  entered  into  each  district  of  the  IToitcd 
States,  and  the  countries  from  ul.i  n.  r  (hey  arrive<i,  durinu 
the  year  ending  3Uth  June,  1857.  Statement  of  the  number 
of  American  and  foreiorn  vpRsels,  with  their  

Tonnage  and  crews,  whieh  «le[»artr  1  fronj  ea<.h  district  of  ll»e  United 
State.s,  and  the  eountiies  to  which  they  cleared,  ilnriui;  the 
fiscal  year  ending  SOth  June,  1867.    Statement  of  the  uum  - 
ber  of  American  and  foreign  vessels,  with  their............. 
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Tonnage  and  aewA,  which  entered  iutu  each  dutrict  of  the  United 
'  States  from  foreign  countries  <luring  the  fiscul  yeqr  ending 
30th  June,  1857.    Statfrnent  of  the  number  of  American 
and  foreign  vedflels,  with  tiieir  -  

Tomuige  and  crews,  which  cleared  from  tlie  I'liitcfl  Statrs  tor  for- 
ugn  countries  during  the  year  ending  30ih  June,  1867. 
Statement  exliibiting  tha  number  of  American  and  foreign 
vessels,  with  their    

Tonnage  and  crews,  which  entered  into  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1S57. 
Statement  exhibiting  tb«  number  of  American  and  foreign 
vessels,  with  their...............................  

IVnmagie  of  Amertean  and  foreign  Teflwls  aniring  from  and  depart- 
ing to  each  foreitrti  country,  durint,'  the  year  ending'  uOth 
June,  1857.  Statistical  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  L  nited 
States,  exhibiting  the  value  of  exports  to  and  imports  from 
f;Kh  fori-!:,'n  country,  ami  t\iv   

Tonnage  and  crews,  which  cleared  from  each  di.'itrict  of  the  United 
States  for  foreign  oountries  duiiug  the  year  ending  80th 
June,  1857.  Stntement  of  the  numlier  of  American  and 
foreign  veiisels,  with  their  —  

Tonnage  of  government  Teasels  employed  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  also 
private  voiisels  employed  by  the  government  in  transporting 
coal  or  other  supplies  for  the  United  Stat^,  and  the  annual 
expense  thereof.  iJeport  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  oommuni* 
eating  the  number  and    

Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  annually,  from  1789  to  30th  June, 
1857  ;  also,  the  regiiitcred  and  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage 
employed  in  steam  navigation  each  year.  Statement  of  tnc 
nmonnt  of  llio  

Toimage  employed  duriug  eiuh  fiscal  year  liom  1«>2L  to  18j7. 
Statement  of  the  valu*-  oi   ... 

Tonnage  of  the  United  St.it(.>,  sliow  inu:  tin  tonnage  employtd  in  the 
whale  fishery  ;  also,  the  proiwriion  of  the  enrolled  aud 
licensed  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  cod  fishery, 
mackcrtl  fi.-hfry,  and  \\]i,i\<-  fishciy,  from  \^\5  to  1857,  in- 
clusive.  Comparative  view  of  the  registered  and  enrolled — 

Tonnaga  thereof,  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  from  1815  to  1:^57.  inrluMve.  Statement  showing 
the  number  aud  class  ot  vet>^ds  built,  with  the  ............ 

Topographical  Engineer.  accom])anylng  the  President's  annual  mes* 
Siigo,  ipiit  2,)  rtl;itivc  to  river  and  Imil  ji  iiiiprovementa, 
light-houses,  military  roads,  &c    Report  of  the  Chief.. ..•« 

Tnds  of  the  United  States.   (See  Imported  ) 

Treasnrer  of  the  United  States,  the  a-ssistant  treasureis,  the  trca.su- 
reiB  of  the  mint  and  the  branch  mints  acting  as  assistant 
treasnrers,  and  public  depositaries,  under  15th  section  of  act 

of  6th  August,  1846.    Circular  instructions  to  the  

Tieasorer  of  the  United  States  on  the  operations  of  hi.-^  office  during 

the  past  year.    lUiport  of  the...    

Treasnrer  of  the  United  States,  communicating  copies  of  his  ac- 

connts  fur  the  third  and  fourth  qnarters  of  tlic  year  1850 
and  the  tiret  imd  second  quarters  ol  lUe  year  18j7,  Letter 

Ol  the  

Ikeaanry  on  the  state  of  th'  finano  s  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1857.    Kcport  of  tlie  {Secretary  of  the  
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Treasury,  communicating  copies  of  accouiiU  o{  \>eTSon*  chargecl 
•witii  the  dlKbufwjment  or  application  of  moneys,  gornls  or 
effects  for  tlif  In  n-  fit  nf  the  IndiunB,  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1857,  together  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
penODd  to  whom  goodB,  moneys,  or  effects  have  been 
delivered  during  that  period.  Letter  of  tha  Second  Auditor 

of  the  -  

TVeasury,  ootninunieatiD^  the  amotrat  of  the  revenue  collected  in 
each  collection  iti^trict  f.ir  onch  (-f  the  years  1S.')2  f  ">  1S57, 
inclusive,  the  amount  expended,  and  the  number  of  persona 
employed  in  its  collection  duiinp  those  jeam.  Beport  of  the 

StMii  lHry  <if  the   

Treasury,  ia  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  priutiog,  binding,  and  paper 
oidered  by  Congrew  for  endi  year  beginning  with  Deoemlier, 
1845,  and  ending  with  the  late  sewion.    Beport  of  the 

Secretary  of  the  .. 

Treasury,  communicating  statemenlR  of  the  amounts  paid  annually 
during  the  last  live  years  for  printing  for  the  ezccutiTe 

department-5.    Report  of  tiie  .S<cretary  of  the  

Treaiiury,  relative  to  the  present  condition  of  the  linantcB  of  the 
government,  and  the  necessity  of  a  loan  to  meet  its  demands. 

Report  of  the  Seeretury  of  the   

Treasury,  in  relation  to  tl>e  apjiointmeiit  and  compenBatiou  of 
Alexander  6.  Penn  and  Eniil'  l/i  Sere  as  disburring  agents 

at  New  (>rl<'aris     Report  of  the  Secretary  nf  the  

lYeasury,  commuuicatiug  information  in  relation  to  tlie  fees  or 
charges  that  the  oonsul  general  for  Canada  h  authorised  to 
make  and  rt  i.  iv.'  uti  or  articles  imported  into  the 

United  states  irom  Canada,    lieport  of  the  S«^-retary  of  the. 
Treasury  Department.    Circular  instructions  to  the  disburring 
officers  and  disburslog  agents  employed  under  the  direction 

of  the  

IVessury  to  the  First  Auditor,  respecting  the  contingent  fund  of 
tiie  House  of  Bepresentatives.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of 


1 


the. 


Treagnry  DepHrtment.    Report  of  the  engineer  In  charge  of  the 

oftice  of  construction  relating  to  custom-houses,  court  houses, 
po«t  offices,  marhie  hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings  con* 

fided  to  the  charge  of  the  ..   

Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  from  the  Register  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  eoramrrce  and  navigation  ot  tlje  United  Statt-s  for 
the  yciir  ending  June  30,  1857.    Report  of  tlie  Secretary  of 


the. 


(SfP  indez  to  the  afxn^  nt  paift  G38  of  Mme.) 
Treasury,  and  ret  o  mm  end  lug  to  t'tjiigrt-ss  a  postixmement  of  the 

day  ot  adjournment.    Message  of  the  I'r.  sident  calling  the 

attentinii      Congress  to  the  eomnti. rti  oi  ihv   

Treasury,  comujunieatiiig  the  annual  reiKui  on  the  coast  survey  (in 

quai to  )   Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  

l^ti<  K  with  various  Indian  tribes.   Sutement  of  amount  due 

under. ............................................. ..I 

TVust  funds.   (See  /Wt.)  ■ 

U.  j 

United  St.itrr;      aiiu  i  Water  Witch  and  the  antVinriti  s  of  the  re-  | 
public  of  Paraguay,  in  relation  to  the  ratification  ot  the  treaty  | 
with  that  republic.  President's  message,  (ivirtl.)  Correspond- 
ence between  Lieut.  Page,  commander  of  the.......  

United  btates  stock,    {tiee  Stock.) 
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Utah  expedition,  with  WJrrospoDilonce  between  the  officers  con- 
necU^I  with  it  and  Brighain  Yoang,  late  governor  of  Utah 
Territory,  I'ref<id«jrit'.s  message,  (part  2.)    Reports  on  the  , 

Utah,  relative  to  the  termination  of  the  difficulties  with  that  lerri- 
tocy.   Detpatch  from  A.  Cumming,  governor  of.......... .. 


YmkIs,  with  their  tonnafrf  and  crewg,  which  departed  from  each 
district  of  the  United  States,  and  the  countries  to  which 
they  clesnd,  dming  the  year  ending  June  30,  1857.  State* 

ment  of  thr-  number  of  AiiuTicun  and  fuicic^n   

Teasels,  with  their  tonnage  and  crews,  which  entered  into  each  dis> 
trict  of  the  United  States,  and  the  countries  from  whence 
they  arrived,  during  the  fi-cal  year  ending  June  30,  1857. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  American  and  foreign  ...  

Yenslg  during  the  fltoal  year  1856>'57.  Statement  of  the  value  and 
quantity  of  goods,  warefi.  and  mcrchandiae  imported  into  the 

United  States  in  American  and  foteign   

TmmIs,  with  tlieir  tonnage  anti  crewg,  which  cleared  from  the 
United  States  for  foreign  countries  during  the  year  ending 
Jtine  30,  1857.    St;it<'ni"!it  cxhiLitiT"'  th.'  numl>er  of  Ameri- 

caa  aud  foreign      

Teaels,  with  their  tonnage  and  crews,  wliich  entered  into  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries  dtirint,'  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Juuu  30,  1857.    Statement  cxiiibitiug  the  numl>er  of 

foreign  and  American    

Yeosels  which  entered  into  and  cleared  from  the  United  States  for 
foreign  countries  diu-ing  the  year  ending  June  30,  1857. 
Statement  exhibiting  the  national  character  of  the  foreign. .. 
Yettels  arriving  from  nnri  departing  to  eacli  foreign  country  thiiin'^ 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1857.  Statistical  view  of  the  com- 
meroe  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  value  of  ezporfw 
to  and  imports  from  each  foreign  country,  and  the  tonnage 
of  American  and  foreign..........  ...................... 

sit,  with  their  tonnage  and  crews,  which  cleared  from  each  dis- 
trict  of  thr  T'nited  States  for  foreign  countries  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1857.    Statement  of  the  number  of 

American  and  foreign.....  I.. 

bIs,  with  their  tonnage  and  crews,  wliich  entered  into  eiicli  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1857.  Statement  of  the  numt^r  of 
Amerii:an  and  foreign.. 
Venela  employed  in  the  Pjicific  ocean,  also  private  vessels  employed 
by  the  government  in  transporting  coal  or  other  supplies  for 
the  United  States,  and  the  annual  expense  thereof.  State* 

ment  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of..  

Vessels  iu  the  port  of  Tampico.  Correspondence  relating  to  out- 
rages committed  on  American   

slrt  by  foreign  armed  cruisers  in  tin*  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  Uriug  at  and  seizure  of  Ameriain.. 
of  the  navy  were  built,  the  original  coaei  thereof,  the  cost 
repair;)'    nd  their  pr<-!^ent  oonditittti,  &c.    Statement  of  the 
time  at  which  each  of  the. .................... 

TeMela  Iniilt,  and  the  tonnage  thereof,  in  each  State  and  Territory 
of  the  United  Stnten.  'lurincr  the  year  ending  Jane  80,  1857. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  class  of......  ............. 

Teaida  boOt^  and  the  tonnage  ttiereof,  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  from  181  r.  to  If^.'* 7,  inclu- 
sive.   Statement  showing  the  number  and  class  of.. ........ 
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Wagon  rood  from  Fort  Defiance,  in  New  Mexico,  to  the  western 
bordere  of  California.  Iteport  of  E.  F.  BliiIc  of  an  explora- 
tion for  a     

Walker  and  hiB  aHsooiates  at  or  near  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nica- 
raugun.  Instructions  and  orders  to  tin-  I'liitoil  States  nsival 
forces  on  tho  coast  of  Central  America  connected  with  tlie 
arrest  of  William    ...............  

Walker  and  his  assoi  i;ites  by  the  United  States  naval  forces  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Paulding.  CJorresponilence  not 
before  oommiinlcated  In  relation  to  the  amst  of............ 

War,  trrinsmittin:,'  an  estimate  for  a  fort  at  New  Inletf  North  Caro- 
lina   Ikport  of  the  Secretary  of........  

War,  accompanying  the  President's  annual  message,  Qtart  2,)  on 
the  con<litinn  and  operations  of  the  army  duriag  the  year 
1857.    Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  ........... 

JSu  Utt  <f  diaeimai»  aeeotnpan)/inff  (He  above,  at  paget  21  and  94  4f  mom. 

War,  ooniraunicating  estimates  for  the  improvement  of  certain  har- 
bors ou  Lake  Erie.    Beport  of  the  Secretary  of............. 

War,  communicating  estimates  for  the  improvement  of  riven  and 
harbors  in  the  State  of  New  Yorlc.  Beport  of  the  Secretary 
of  

War,  transmitting  a  statement  of  expenditures  for  contingent  ex- 
penses of  tli;it  department,  its  oftit  i  i  s,  and  bureaus,  during 
the  5'ear  ending  .Jiuu-  .'in,  1857.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of.. 

"War,  showing  the  numU  r  oi  troops  stationed  in  Kansas  each  quar- 
ter since  January  1,  1855.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  

War,  tiliowini:  tlie  amonnt  expended  for  the  support  of  tho  Military 
Acjidemy  during  tlie  {uist  year.   Report  of  the  Secretary  of... 

War,  communicating  tlie  report  of  the  commiaaion  on  the  war 
claims  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories.  Beport  of 
the  Secretary  of......  ...  ................  .... 

War,  transmitting  a  statement  of  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  War  T>epartnitMit  for  the  fi.scal  year 
185 6-' 67;  the  repayments  and  transfers  in  the  same  time;  the 
amounts  applicable  to  the  service  of  the  year  1856-*5T  ;  tho 
amounts  drawn  by  i-equisitions  from  the  treasury  in  the  same 
period;  and  the  halanoeaon  June  30,  1857,  with  such  ap- 
propriations as  have  been  carried  to  the  surplus  fnnd,  under 
act  of  May  ] ,  1820.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  -  

War,  communioiting  a  statement  of  contracts  made  under  authority 
of  that  department  during  the  year  18S7.  Report  of  the 
Secretary  ol   ._     — 

War,  transmitting  the  report  of  Capbiin  Wootlnilf,  of  the  Topogra- 
phical Bureau,  of  survtivs  and  examinations  of  the  George- 
town channel  of  the  Potomnc  river,  accompanied  by  a  chart 
thereof     Report  of  the  Secretary  of  -  

War,  oomnuuiicating  lists  of  persons  employed  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, other  than  oQieers  of  the  army,  during  the  year  1667. 
Report  »if  thf  Scrn-t  irv  of   

War,  communicating  a  sijitement  showing  what  oflicers  of  tli  •  aniiv 
belonging  to  the  several  regiments  in  service  in  the  flehl,  or 
at  remote  or  frontier  stations,  art-  nmx  absent  from  iluty,  and 
the  cause  of  such  ttl»sence  iu  each  ca!«c.  iicport  of  the  Secre- 
tary of.    -  -  - 

War,  conimniiic  itinu  a  statement  of  the  expense  s  of  the  arTnoiii  s, 
and  of  the  number  of  amis  and  appendages  made  and  altered 
thereat,  during  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1857.  Beport  of 
the  Secretary  of............  >..• 
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War,  oommtmicating  the  retiort  of  Col.  Graham,  of  the  corps  of 
Topograpbical  EogineerR,  in  lelAlloil  to  lake  barbor  icuprove- 
meri  ts  tmder  his  diiection,  for  the  year  1857.  Beport  of  the 
Secretary  of  .  ....................... 

War,  oommunicatiog  a  report  of  K.  F.  Beale  of  his  exploration  for 
a  wagon  road  from  Fort  Defiance,  in  New  Uexico,  to  the 
western  bonlcrs  of  California.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  

War,  commttDicatibg  iuiuriuatiou  ia  relation  to  the  sale  of  the  mili- 
'  taij  Teoerration  at  Fort  Crawfozd.  Beport  of  the  Secretary 
of    

War,  commmaniting  a  copy  of  a  coutract  iiukIc  witti  Ku  M.a- 
jors  &  Waddell  for  beef  cattle,  and  also  a  st  ii  i  un  ut  of  con- 
tract.*; nuulu  uniler  the  authority  of  the  War  Department, 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  in  connexioa  with 
the  Tltah  expedition,  without  pnblto  notice.  Heport  of  the 
F^cfTt'tary  of     

Waidcu  oi  tiie  penitentiary,  accompanying  the  President's  annual 
menage,  (part  1.)  Beport  of  the.......**..... .......... 

Wa.<ihington  aqueduct.    (Ste  Aqutdud.) 

WashingttHi  infirmary.    (See  Injinnary.) 

WaaikiDgton  Turritory,  acoompanyinf?  the  Firerident*e  annual  mes- 

satre,  (part  1.)     Anmiiil  rt'|Mirt  of  t-urv'-yor  general  of.  ... 

Washington  and  Oregon  Territorieii.    Keport  of  the  commiasion 

on  the  wardatatts  of................................... 

Waahinc  ton  and  Ore^'on  Territories.   Beport  of  J.  Bofli  Browne  on 

the  late  Indian  war  in. ...... .......................... 

Water  Witdi.    (See  SUamer.) 

Whale  fishery,  from  1815  to  1857.  Statement  of  the  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  >    

Wisconsin  and  Iowa.    Annual  report  of  the  Hurveyor  general  of  

Y. 

Yards  and  Docks.     (P^t  flrtrmn  of  Vanh  and  Docls. ) 
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EXECUTIVE  DOCUMENTS 


raiXT£D  OV  OKDSB  OF 


THE  SENATE  OF  HIE  UNITED  STATES, 

Fmsr  8E8SION,  THIKnr-niTH  oomobos, 

1857-'58. 


CONTAfNBD  Iff  16  TOLUlllB. 


Umagaftvm  thi  Pmidml  ^Ikt  UnUtd  8uim, 

Cojumuuicatiiig  n  k  ttcr  iium  Mr.  Parker,  the  ITDited  States  ooni- 
XDiflsioner  to  China,  with  the  reguhttions  for  the  ooosnlar 
ooTirU  of  the  rnite<!  Statei^  of  America  in  China   

C!ommunicatiu(f  corrceipoDdence  t>etweeu  the  executive  department 
■ad  the  present  govemor  of  Kuuss,  and  between  the  Ezeo> 
utivti  and  any  governor  or  otbfr  officer  of  the  crovernraent 
in  KansBi},  witn  asf  orders  or  instructions  which  may  have 
been  iaraed,  together  with  other  informntfon  rdative  to 
•fldn  in  that  Territory...   


IaM    tueompanying  pcftn, 

Mr.  Ceas  to  Mr.  Walker,  March  30, 1857...  

Same  to  same,  March  30, 1857..   ... 

Bame  to  Mr.  Stmiton.  March  31, 18f.7  

Mr.  Stanton  to  Mr.  Cass,  (with  an  cncloeure,)  April  17, 1867 

Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  Stanton,  May  6, 1857   

Mr.  Walk'T  to  Mr.  C.iss,  (witli  an  t-rirlosurc,)  May  9^  1867... 
Same  to  same,  (with  an  enclosure,)  June  i,  1857. .... 

Same  to  same,  (with  enclosures,)  July  16, 1857.  ........ 

Same  to  same,  July  20,  18.'>7. ............... 

Same  to  same,  July  2'>,  1?<*)7  

Mr.  Cai=8  to  Mr.  Walker,  July  25, 1857  

Mr.  Walker  to  Mr.  Cafis,(with  endosures,)  July  27,1857.... 

Mr.  Cfv>s8  to  Mr.  Walker,  July  31,  Iti.n   

Mr.  Walker  to  Mr.  L'aiis,  (with  enclosurei^,)  August  3, 1857.. 

Same  to  same,  August  18,  1857  

Same  to  same,  Aov:ust  19,  l!*'7. . . .    

Mr.  CsKs  to  Mr.  Walker,  (with       uccompauiuu'nt,;  August 

23,1857  

Same  to  h-ame,  September  I,  1857........................ 

Same  to  same,  beptombcr  2,  1857........................ 

Mr.  Walker  to  Mr.  Gub,  (with  encloeuna,)  September  26,1857. 
Same  t'>  sat  i. ,  (witli  'mclosuren.)  Octolier  10,1857.......... 

Same  to  ^ame,  October  10.1857.............  ..»....•.•.. 

Mr.  Cms  to  Mr.  Wallier,  October  21, 1857  

Mr.  Walker  to  Mr.  Cm,  (with  enctoeuree,)  November  3, 1857. 
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lleeoages  from  Presidcat — CoatinueU. 

Ho.  1.  Becretory  of  the  Navy  to  Commuider  Chat&rd,  com- 
mandiDg  tho  United  States  doop  Saratoga ;  Com- 
mander Thatcher,  oommanding  United  States 
doop  Decfttor,  and  the  oommandanta  of  the  sev- 
eral navy  yards  ;  and  enclosing  drcnlar  from  the 
State  Department  in  relation  to  unlawful  mili- 
tary expeditioiM  from  the  United  Slatea  i^tnrt 
Mexico,  Nicarapna  nn  l  r'osta  Tlic^a. ............ 

No.  2.— becretary  of  the  Kavy  u>  Lieutenant  Almy,  oom- 
manding United  States  fteamef  Fulton,  at  Waah. 
Ington,  on  the  lama  aabject,  embmdng  miUng 
inatruokions  —  

Ko.  9.— Secrataty  of  the  Nsvy  to  Flag  OfBoer  Paulding, 
commanding  bomo  iqnadion,  on  the  aame  snb* 
ject  

No.  4. — Lieutenant  Almy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
acknowledging  receipt  of  in><tructioDg  

NOk  6. — ^Lieutenant  Almy  to  Secretary  nf  tlie  Navy.  re<|vic«t- 
ing  more  specilic  iDstructiua'-  in  conucxion  with 
cin-ular  from  State  Department  for  his  guidance. 

No.  6.-— Secit'tary  of  the  Navy  to  Ldeutenant  Almy.  in  reply 
to  No.  6  ....................  ....  

KOi*  7.— 'lientenant  Almy  to  Secretary  oi  tlic  Navy,  import- 
ing Fulton  ready  to  sail  for  liobile  and  New  Or- 
leans, enrouie  to  Chiriqui  ..  ......... 

Ifo.  8.— flag  Officer  Panlding  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
pompliuiiing  <  .f  the  action  of  the  department  in 
connexion  witii  it^i  orders  to  the  Fulton.  ... 

No.  9.— Uenteoant  Almy  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  report- 
ing his  arrival,  with  Fulton,  at  Mobile   

KOb  10. — Lieutenant  Almy  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  re[>ortK 
Ids  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  and  giving  an  ac- 
count of  liin;  inftrvit'Ws  with  tlic  Uuit'  d  States 
mamhal  at  Mobile  in  regard  to  the  fitting  out  of 
unlawful  military  expedltfooR,  he   

No.  11. — 8ecTet<iry  of  the  Navy  to  Flag  OfTicer  Paulding,  in 
reply  to  No.  8,  complaining  of  the  action  ol  tho 
department  in  the  oase  of  the  Fulton   

No,  12.-— Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Captain  Sands,  command- 
ing United  St.it<«?  steam  frigate  SuBqu''hanna.  or- 
dering iiim  to  SiiQ  Juuu  del  Norte,  with  in»iti  ac- 
tions about  nnlawftd  mUlfeary  expedltionB  ajpinst 
Nicaragna,  kc   

No.  Hi. — Klug  Officer  Pauldittu:  to  SucreUtry  of  tho  Navy,  re- 
ports arrival  ot  tli<-  Fulton  at  Boco  del  Toro;  In* 
Rtrnctions  given  to  him,  &c   

No.  14. — Flag  Ulficer  Paulding  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  re- 
porting arrival  of  the  Soglish  mail  steamer 
"Dee,"  with   int  rTtrition  of  the  landing  of 
Walker  and  hu  toliowere,  the  particulars  of 
•which  are  given  in  enclosores...... ........... 

A.— Commander  Chatard  to  Ftag  Officer  Bnl- 

ding  

C— Walker  to  Flag  Officer  Flavlding  

D.— R.  S.  Wood  to  Flag  Officer  F^ulding  
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^0,  l5.^Flag  Officer  Paulding  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  re- 
'     porting  the  surrender  of  Gencr&l  Walker  and  em- 
•               barcation  of  himself  and  followers  from  Punta 
Arenas,  (with  enclosures)...  

A.  — General  Walker  to  Flfti;  OfncLT  rauUlinp, 

giving  au  iiax>uut  ol  his  dci>u.rture  from 
Ifobilc,  landing  at  Punta  Arenas,  and 
protetiting  agaiost  the  action  of  Com- 
mander Chaturd,  of  the  Saratot^u  ...... 

B.  — Flag  Officer  budding,  in  reply,  and  de- 

manding snrrender  of  Ocneml  WHlkor.. 

C.  — Flag  Officer  Paulding  to  Marshal  Kynders, 

coDcifiiiDg  Otnvni  Wftlker  to  hfe  cm- 
tody   

D.  — Commander  Chatard  to  Flag  Officer  Pauld- 

ing, tnumnitting  copies  of  liit  mvenX 
rommuuicntions  with  Walker.  

No.  16. — Flag  Officer  Paulding  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  re- 
ports iiis  arrlvBl  at  A»|rfiiw«ll,  and  ilie  depaxiura 
of  Saratoga  for  Norfolk.  wit!i  one  hundred  and 
fiftj  of  General  Walker's  followers......  

Ho.  IT.^Flag  Officer  Paalding  to  Becretaiy  of  the  Kavy. 

giving  his  reasons  for  having  arrested  and  sent  to 
the  United  States  Gen'l  Walker  and  his  followers. 

No.  18. — Flag  Officer  Paulding  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
stating  that  he  had  taken  the  Hteamei  -  Morgan," 
seized  by  Walker  s  party,  ani!  lil'or.ited  about 
forty  prisoners   

No.  19.— Fhig  Officer  Pauldiii^  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
detailing  tht-  inciii'  i.ts  of  the  hinrliii-'  of  the 
naval  lurcf?  on  I'oiiil  Aienuii  to  arrot  Walker, 
and  speaking  in  high  ternu  of  the  Kkill  exliibited 
by  the  officers,  and  the  admirable  discipline  of 
the  men  

Fo.  20.— Flag  Officer  Paulding  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
enclosing  list  of  articles  found  in  Walker's  camp, 
and  embarked  on  the  Wabash  and  Saratoga; 
and  alw»  a  report  made  bj  lieutenant  CUley  to 
Commander  Chatard^  of  an  indignitj  offered  him 
by  Walker  

Ko.  tl.'^FIag  Officer  Baulding  to  Seoretary  of  the  Navy,  re- 
]Hirting  arrival  of  the  Sui^  iuehanua  at  San  Juan 
del  Norte,  and  enclosing  copy  of  Instructions 
given  to  Captain  Sands. .   

No.  28.— Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Flag  Officer  I'anUling, 
acknowled^iug  receipt  ot' despatches,  and  enjoin- 
ing upon  him  )>ardcuhir  v|sUanoe  in  carrying 
out  intitructionii  heretofore  given  in  relation 
to  unlawful  expeditions,  and  directing  suspeu- 
Aon  of  Commauder  Chatard  from  his  command.. 

No.  23. — Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  to  Conuuander  Kennedy, 
commandin<r  Tnitt'd  '^l a!  -  doop  Jamestown,  at 
Philadelphia,  ordctint;  him  to  proceed  with  her 
to  San  Juan  del  Norte,  ah  part  of  the  home 
squadron,  and  instrurttns:  him  in  roLrard  to  un- 
iavviul  uiiliiary  expeditiuii.s  from  the  I'uited 
Stat4:-»  against  Mexico,  NiairaguaMid  Cor.ta  ilica, 

No.  24.^'^  iiimandcr  Clmtard  to  Sec  retary  of  the  Navy, 
reporting  arrival  of  the  baratoga  ut  Norfolk, 
with  Qeneral  Walker's  party,  and  endoeiog  list 
of  thfir  names,  and  of  t!i<'  storcp  received  on 
board  the  Saratoga  belonging  to  them.......... 
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Subject. 


Ses  from  Pre8ident--Continued. 
Gonuiraiilcating  a  copy  of  the  ooosUtqtioii  of  IBniMMte,  together 
with  an  abstract  of  the  TOtes  polled  for  and  against  ndd 

coDBtitation.. .......  ....  ....   

Commnnicatmg  all  the  ooireepondenoe  of  Joha  W.  Geary,  late 
governor  of  the  Tenitoiy  of  EaiMaa,  not  heretofore  com- 
municated to CoDgreai.. ........... 


The 
Mr. 


Governor  Shaunoa  to  Mr.  Marcy,  April  27, 1856,  (with  ac- 

rompaniments,  from  No.  1  to  No.  8,  inclusive)  

The  PrtMi-ii^-Tit  of  the  United  States  to  Governor  Shannon, 

Muy  ItioG  

Hie  Mune  to  same.  May  2.3,  1856  

QoTcmor  Shannon  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
May  31, 1856,  (with  accompaniments,  from  No.  1  to 

No.  6,  hicliidve}   

President  of  the  United  States  to  Ooreraor  SuuuMMi, 

June  6,  1856  

Davis,  Secretary  of  War,  to  Ui.  Mkrcy,  Secretary  of 

state,  July  16. 1956,  (with  two  aecompaniments)  

Governor  Geary  to  Mr.  M^oy,  October  17,  1856, (with  ac- 
<H)mpanying  executive  minutes  from  the  Ist  to  16th 

OctoU  r,  isr)5.  inclusive)   .... 

Governor  Cieary  to  Mr.  Marcy,  December  8, 1856,  (with  ac- 
couipanying  minuteK,  embracing  different  periods,  up 
to  Marcii  31,  1857,  and  including  correspondence  with 
the  officers  of  the  United  Stat^  troops,  judicial  and 

ministerial  officers,  ftc  

Ooatntlinicating  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  Kansas  a  State,  and 
presenting  his  views  in  relation  to  the  affairH  of  that 

Territory.  ...........   .., 

Oomaranicatiafir  information  on  the  ral^ect  of  contracts  made  in 
KurojM^  for  inland  passacre  licket**  for  int*'n(Uag  emi- 
iiriinta  to  the  United  StaUsi  .....  


Vol. 


No. 


Lid  ^  mmfan^»g  fn^pm, 

Circolar  of  the  department.  No.  17,  (with  accompaniments).. 

Mr.  Camphell  to  Mr.  Marcy,  Februarr  17,  1857  

Mr.  Dallas  to  Mr.  Marcy,  February  17,  1867,  (extract)  .. 

Mr.  Fay  to  Mr.  Marcy,  February  17, 1857,(Mtraei)...«  

Mr.  T.'st  V  to  Mr.  Marcy,  February  28, 1857  

Mr.  Fay  to  Mr.  Marcy,  March  3, 1857,  (extract). 

Mr.  Vay  to  Mr.  Marcy,  (with  an  aooompantment,)  Iburch  4, 

1857,  (extracts     

Mr.  Fay  to  Mr.  Marcy,  (with  accompauimenUj,)  March  10, 

1867  

Ifr.  Dallas  to  Mr.  CAm,  (with  Moompaaiments,}  Much  S0| 

1867,  (extracts)  

Mr.  Miller  to  Mr.  Marcy,  (with  an  aooompanlniurait,)  Ifarch 

26, lS-7  

Mr.  Herbemont  to  Mr.  Cass,  March  27,  1857,  (extract)  

Mr.  firaatldn  to  Mr.  Cass,  April  7, 1867   

Mr.  Bicker  to  Mr.  Cm^  (with  aooompaaiments,)  May  25, 

1857  

Mr.  F^y  to  Mr.  Cass,  (with  accompanlmente, )  June  11,  1857, 

(extract)  ........  .............  -  

Mr.  Fay  to  Mr.  Ca««,  fwith  an     rompaniment,)  June  IH, 

1857  
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Messages  from  rrcHi>icot-— Accitmpiuiyiog  papers — Cool'd. 

Mr.  Fay  to  Mr.  Ctm,  (with  an  tooompanfanent,)  June  23, 


Mi.  Ilkkct  tu  Mr.  Ca88,  (with  an  acdimpanuuent,)  July  S, 

1857  , 

Mr.  Fay  to  Mr.  Cms,  (with ui  aooomiMUiimeQt,)  July  7, 1857, 
(extract).......  ........ ............... ......... 

Ur.  Fay  to  Mr.  Cku,  (with  aa  tocompanlnumt,)  July  17, 

(extract)  _  

Mr.  Hicker  to  Mr.  CasB,  (with  aii  accompanimeut,)  July  Itf, 

1857  

Ur.  Fny  to  Mr.  Caas,  (with  aooompanJmenta,)  July  22, 1857, 

(extract)    

Mr.  Fay  to  Mr.  CtBs,  (with  aooompaaimentfl,)  Si'ptem'ber  3, 

1857,  (ex  tract)     

Mr.  Mason  to  Mr.  (jas«,(with  accompauimeute,)  August  15, 

1867  

Mr.  Gars  to  Mr.  Fay,  (with  an  acoOBpHniment,)  Beptembet 

19, 1857  

Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  Mnson,  St-ptember  29,  1867  

Mr.  Fay  to  Mr.  dx^,  October  10, 1857,  (extract)  

Mr.  Fay  to  Mr.  Cass,  (with  an  accompADimetit, )  November 

23,  1857,  (extract)  

Mr.  Fay  to  Mr.  Caes,  (with  aooompaniaieiita,)  Deoember  15, 

lf^57,(exfr.icts1  

Transmitting  a  copy  ut  a  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
his  majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the  diaooatinnaiice  of 

the  Sound  dius     

Conununicating  a  copy  of  the  iostructions  which  have  been  given 
to  Mr.  Reed,  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  China. 
Oommuniaitiii^'  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Sttite  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  with  accompanying  i^apers,  in  relation  to  the 

Afdcan  slave  trade............................  ..... 

OommuniaithiK:  rorrespondrnco.  .^r.,  ron{  prning  the  outni^rt  s  lately 
committed  against  the  family  of  Mr.  Dickson,  an  American 

citiaen  residing  at  Jaflh,  in  Palestine  

Communicating  n  ri  [>< 'ft  fr.  >ia  tlu;  S<>«  rotary  of  Statf  in  reujanl  to 
measures  adopted  for  the  protection  of  American  commerce 

in  the  porta  of  Hexfco....  

Ckxnmunicating  correBpon<lcnr<-  n-liitive  to  the  seizure,  in  the  val- 
ley uf  Hitaoa,  in  Peru,  by  the  authorities  of  Chili,  ot  the 
pi  oceeds  of  the  cargo  of  ttie  brig  Macedonian,  the  property 
of  cltiaens  of  the  United  States   


List  of  accompanying  papen^ 

Mr.  ForKvth  t<>  Mr  Pollard,  with  an  accompaniment,  De- 
cember 14,  1840  

Mr.  Pollard  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  March  18,  1841,  ex- 
tract    

The  same  to  Mr.  Wei)ster,  with  twu  accumpsinimentji,  July 
7,  1841.  extract  

Mr.  Prndletnn  to  Mr.  W-  l.>t''r.  Fibniarr  2r».  extract.. 

The  saiiie  to  the  njime,  with  two  accompaniment*,  August 
24,  1843,  extract  

Mr.  Pendleton  to  the  Secretary  nf  State,  with  twO  accom- 
paniments, December  lU,  1843,  extract  .......... 

The  same  to  the  same,  with  an  accompaniment,  January  17, 
1844,  -xtraet  

Mr.  Upshur  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  February  21,  1844  ...... 

Mr.  Fendleton  to  the  Secreta^  of  State,  with  three  accom- 
paniments, Marcb  1,  1844..  
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fee  from  President—* Accompanjing  papers— Cont'd. 
The  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiidrs  to  Mr.  Pendleton,  Maj  25, 

1844  

Mr,  PenJletnn  to  tht^  Secretary  of  Statr.  May  27,  1344  

Mr.  Pendleton  to  the  Minist«r  for  Foreign  A^Eairs,  June  6, 

1844  

The  llinister  for  Foreign  Affiuia  of  Chili  to  Mr.  Bsndleton, 

June  13,  1844  

Mr.  Cndltf  to  Mr.  Cramp,  October  80, 1844  

Mr.  Crump  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  seven  accoupMii* 

meats,  October  23,  1845  

Hie  eame  to  the  Mme,  Mkrch  16,  1846,  extract  

The  same  to  the  same,  September  6,  1846,  extract  

List  of  documents  tiled  by  the  claimaat  and  the  Chilian  gov- 
ernment  .  .   >.  

Mr.  Carvallo  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  November  28,  1846,  transla- 
tion, with  translation  of  memorial  an<l  index,  with 

accouipauijiieuts.  . -    ......... 

Aatwer  of  the  claiauuite,  with  ftooomiMuhnente,  m  per  hidex 

hcreTrith  ........  

Mr.  Buchanjui  to  Mr.  Gillett,  April  27,  lii48  

Mr.  Gillett  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mav  29,  1848  

Mr.  Buchanan  to  Mr.  rarvall...  Jiily  25,  1848  

Mr.  Carvailo  to  Mr.  Buctuuiaii,  translation,  with  accompani- 
ments, as  per  index,  December  28,  1848  ............ 

Mr.  HuntOT  to  Mr.  Carvallo,  May  24,  1852    

Mr.  Carvallo  to  Mr.  Webster,  August  26,  1852,  tiauslation.. 

Mr.  Webiter  to  Mr.  CenreUo.  September  2,  1852  

Mr.  Oervalln  to  Mr.  Everett.  FebnuayS,  1853,  translation— 

Hie  aetne  to  the  same,  February  17,  1853,  translation...... 

Mr.  Everett  to  Mr.  Carvttllo,  Febra«ry  83,  1868  ........... 

Mr.  CarvaK    to  Mr.  Everett,  Febniary  28,  translation  

Mr.  Everi^tt  to  Mr.  Carvallo,  March  3,  1853........  

Supplementary  memorial  of  T.  H.  Ftorklns,  Mucih  8, 185S... 

Memorial  of  the  executors  of  John  S.  Kllery,  March  6,  1853.1 

Syncmeis  of  further  proof,  with  four  accoiupanlments  .......I  13 

Mr.  Oumi1]oto  Mr.  Murcy,  May  31,  18.'>3,  translation  \  IS 

Mr.  Marc>'  to  Mr.  Carvallo,  June  2,  1853  ' 

CommnnioUing  information  concerning:  the  recent  search  or  8c-!;ure 

of  American  vem>l8  by  foreign  uruied  cruisers  in  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico......   ,  


Lk-'  of  aecompaivHi^y  p  ipers. 

Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  Boston.  April  3,  1858  

Mr.  Boston  to  Mr.  Cass,  April  7,  1858  

Same  to  same,  with  acoompanimeut,  April  8S,  1868........ 

Mr.  Blythe  to  Mr.  Appleton,  with  ncoompeiiimente,  AfMril 

29,  1858   , 

Mr.  Cass  to  Lord  Napier,  Ma7  4, 1858  

Mr.  Blythe  to  Mr.  Cass.  Mav  8.  1858  

Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  DaUas,  extract,  May  11,  1858  

Same  to  mme,  May  12,  1858   

Same  to  Mr.  T.nicov.  May  13,  1858  

Same  to  Mr.  Schell]  May  13,  1858   

Same  to  Mr.  Baker,  May  14,  1858   

Mr  Schell  to  Mr.  Cass,  Mav  15.  1868  

Mr.  Case  to  Mr.  Austin,  Miiy  15.  1868  

Lord  Napier  to  Mr.  Cass,  May  IC,  1858  

Mr.  S<.hell  to  same,  with  accompaniment.s,  May  17,  1858  

Mr.  Baker  to  mme,  with  accompaaimcnt.s,  May  17,  1858  

Mr.  Cms  to  Mr.  SchoU,  May  18,  1858   
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ife<5  from  Piesidont — A'compiviiyin;^  pjipern — Cont'd. 

Same  to  Mr.  Atibtin.  M;iv  IH,  If^oS  

-Same  to  Mr.  DnUnn.  May  IR.  1868   ...... 

Shiiu'  to  Mr.  Aur-tin,  May  19.  185.^  

Corumimicivtiog  torrcapoutkucc  hi  rcgiuJ  to  ike  ssciivirc  ol  tliu 
AmdiloMi  iNurque  FUictUte  on  tbeoowt  of  Aldcft.. ......... 


Mr.  Cai^s  to  Mr.  Dallas,  vlili  aoooiqiaoiments,  Angw^  23, 
ie»57. .................................. 

Hr.  Dallas  to  ifr.  CasB,  with  an  aocompanimant,  Beptember 

21.  lHa7  

hmav  to  eiituo,  wifcLt  MxouipiLuuueutti^  Octobei:'  d,  1S67  ...... 

Mr.  Om8  to  Ur.  Dallas,  liovember  21. 18ft7  

ICr.  BcU-W  to  Hr.  CaM,  witb  an  accompantmant,  Hay  19, 

im  

Ifr.  Austin  to  Hr.  Case,  with  an  aooompaniment,  Hay  19, 

1R.'»8  -  

Mr.  Cii^  tu  Mr.  AiMtiu,  May  i'J,  IS.^S........ *..,.....-- 

Mr.  8c1irll  to  Hr.  Cass,  with  acojuipanlmenta,  Hay  SO,  1858. 
Hr.  AnAin  to  Hr.  Can,  with  an  aooomponimeni,  Hay  21, 

1856  

Mr.  C'ii.ss  to  Mr  Hrhcll.  May  22.  185i>  

flame  to  Mr  AuKtin,  May  22.  185^  

Same  to  Mr.  Smurt,  :May  22,  L^58    

SaiiK'  to  Mr.  Ma^ou,  May  22,  1856--   

Samfi  to        .   iry,  Miiy"22,  1668  

Mr.  Scht'H  to  Mr.         with  an  :itcoiiip:iliiuu  nt.  Mfi>  24.  1858. 

Mr.  Auijtia  to  ^ajuc,  May  2').  1858    

'    Hr.  Obsb  to  Hr.  Hatch,  May  26,  1868.  

Hr.  Hiisoii  to  Hr.  Cbss,  with  an  accompaniroent,  Mhj  25, 

1868  

Hr.  Austin  to  same,  Hay  26,  1868  

Same  ti>  tyiiiu-.  with  iiri  [UTompaiiiriient.  M:iy  2(>,  1H,08  

Mr.  ijiiiich  to  stuue,  with  au  accumpMiiiueut,  Mmy  27, 1668.. 
Oonunnnioating  the  oorreapondence  in  rdatioa  to  the  arreat  of  Wil- 
Uam  Walker  bv  thi-  iiaval  foroos  Bttder  the  oommand  of 


No.  1.  Jammiy  2.  niT  A ^^pln wall.— Commodore  Fanldtosr  to 

tlif  rk-piirt tiH-iit.  l;t■]Hl^t^  arrival  (tf  th.'  Fult<iii.  -vvitli 
(". .I.iijt'i  Anilcrson  s  jiiirty,  cajitured  by  Captain  bauds. 
l4ivlo4,uxL;i  A,  15,  and  c  :  list  of  names,  Ac.  Will 
sail  with  filibusters  f<>r  Kvy  \\\'>t,  ria  San  Jnan,  and 

tlicri"  a^MlIt  lo  dcis      to  their  il!>^iK>siti'in ........  .... 

No.  2.  Jariu;iry  15,  Uiiviiua, — Coiiimodure  I'lOildiu;:  to  dft- 
paitiiK  tit.  ^'porting  arrival,  ^\^u<  vif^ilnl  iit  S^in  .hum 
by  <iciK'r.d  Jeri'-'^.  wlin  ilianked  hiiu.  in  the  uainc  of 
ihr  jtrcsid'  lit  III  Nii;iii  i-j:ua,  fur  rcniovirju'  Walker  and. 
party  from  Punta  Arenas   

No.  S,  .Tannarv  1."^.  — I.)i.-i>arttiie]it  t<>  r<>rinii(i<li.ie  ranldiuK- 
ackiiuwk'ilgiu^j  dt^jXiU^iiue.  Ket'ers  to  his  ilcbiHitcU 
(heretofore  communicated  to  CoDk'ie.<>)  d.  tailing  CKP' 

tnre 'ii  Walker,  aii'l  tr.in^mi:^  President's  mCflSage 
ujipl^iiuiug  kiii  vivwt)  ou  titc  bubjttct .... ............ 
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from  Preeident — Accompanying  papers — Continued. 
No.  4.  January  19. — Department  to  Commodore  PanldioK, 
Sidmowledging  No.  1,  and  furnisln  s  '  Xtrat  t  irom  let- 
ter of  department  of  DeceuilH  r  28,  [18,}  ijiptriu  linu 
bim  not  to  Icavt-  Aspinw  iU  or  neighborliot^il,  luidtr 
any  eircuniftanccB,  uithoui  farther  order^n.  Should 
this  reach  him  at  Key  West,  proceed,  without  delay, 

to  New  York  

No.  ft.  January  20. — Department  to  CommcKlote  Paaldiog, 

correcting  a  cl>  i  leal  error,  as  to  date,  in  No.  i  

No.  6.  January  21,  Key  West. — Coumudore  Paulding  to  the 
departmeDt,  leporting  arrival,  and  endofling  oertidn 
papers  of  interest.  Tn:uk'  *l  A  to  F,  in  relation  to 
traneactious  of  Colonel  Anderson  and  party^  and  liat 

of  arms  taken  from  them  ...  ....... 

No.  7.  Janu;iry  25,  Key  West. — Commodore  Pruililini^  to  the 
depaxtmcnt,  Pirisoners  taken  by  Captain  Sands  de- 
livered to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  this  district. 
l^ouM  no  orders  reii<  h  liiin  by  thf  •■  I^:a^t•l,"  control- 
ling in&  movementa,  will  sail  for  Aspinwall.  Depart- 
ment's letter  of  Deoemher  18,  publidied  in  NeirTork 

Herald,  has  not  been  received  by  him  

No.  8.  January  25. — Department  to  Commotiore  PauMing, 

acknowledging  No.  2  

Now  9.  February  2.— Department  to  Commodore  Fauldlng, 

arknowlf  'lq^incr  No.  7   

No.  10.  Kel-ruury  2. — Dejaitment  to  Comnioilor-'  PauMing. 
Should  Noa.  4  and  5  (copies  of  whii  h  arc  enclosed) 
failed  to  have  reficlKnl  him  at  Key  We»t,  and  he  has 
returned  u»  A^piuwall,  proceed  immediately  to  New 

York,  agreeably  to  instnictions  in  No.  4..  

No.  11.  F(  l>rnary  3. — Department  to  C<itnuu>dore  Paulding, 

acknowledging  No.  6,  and  enclosures....  

No.  12.  Febniar7.«^Commodore  Ftraldlng,  at  New  Tork,  to 
the  department,  detailrnp  IiIr  recent  movpmcntg,  ac- 
knowltxlging  No.  4,  and  reporting  liis  arrival  in  obe- 
dienoe  to  it.   Department's  letter  of  December  18 

not  yet  received,  kc  

No.  13.  February  18. — Department  to  Commodore  Paulding, 
detaching  him  from  command  of  home  sqwidron,  and 
^irantinu'  three  months'  leave.  [Wif  Inhawn  by  <h  |»*t].. 
No.  14.  February  IS. — Department  to  Commodore  Paulding, 
detaching  him  from  command  of  home  squadron — 

having  \»  i-n  over  two  years  in  cummand  

No.  15.  February  20. — Department  to  Commodore  Paulding, 
adcnotrledging  No.  12,  and  enclosing  duplicates  and 

triplicates  of  letters  to  hiirfnot  yet  acknowledged  . 

No.  16.  February  20. — Commodore  Paulding  to  the  <lepurt- 
meut,  acknowledging  Nob.  13  and  14,  detaching  him 
from  command  of  squadron ;  wiil  haul  down  his 
liroad  pennant  on  the  22d  ;  returns  to  the  depart- 
ment No.  13,  agreeably  to  re(iue8t  .. 

No.  17.  Febraary  20. — Commodore  Paulding  to  ti.<  Wci  art- 
m**nt  ;  a.>-k>  wlmt  dispo.sition  shall  be  muiir  ot'  the 
stores  and  uriub  taken  at  Punta  Aremuj ,  relative  to 
his  responsibility,  peisonally  or  otherwise,  in  breaks 
ing  up  Walker's  ramp  au'l  euil  arkin^'  arms  and 
stores ;  regrets  that  no  sentiment  entertiuned  by  the 
deparbnent  as  to  bia  course  has  reached  him  ;  whilst 
hia  course  -  rms  to  have  Tuot  the  approval  of  the 
coontry,  be  ib  made  to  feel  that  he  has  uut  secured 
the  apprabaUon  of  the  department ;  would  like  an 
interview  with  the  Ptvrident  and  Secretary..  . 
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MMmge  from  the  Presitient — Aocompanfin^  papers — Continued. 

No.  18.  Fel)ruHry  12. — Commodotv  I'uuldinc:  to  department, 
ftckliowltnlping  No.  15.  also  tliiplicatcs  of  letter  oif 

Dfcetnlx-r  18/1857.  and  Nos.  3.  4,  and  10  

Ko.  19.  March  12. — Depaitiueut  to  Couuuodoro  Paulding, 
in  reply  to  No.  17,  about  the  disposition  of  the  stores 
captured  from  Walker,  and  his  complaint  that  the 
department  has  not  expressed  it8  viewg  of  his  coitrfe. 
His  praMnoe  at  Washington  at  tliJs  time  not  deemed 

necessary    .  

JSo.  20.  March  17. — Commod<»e  Fauldiug  to  the  department, 
endoring  its  despatch  of  December  18,  whidi  has 
^  just  reached  him.    Rrque.'^t.-?  that  the  mvdope  may  be 

placed  on  file,  as  the  information  it  affords  will  exon- 
«tcle  him  from  the  serious  Impatatioo  of  having  diii- 
obeycd  an  oirier  Liven  by  command  of  the  JPteflident. 

Despatch  wasmisscnt  ...................  

Na  81.  llbrch  19 — Commodore  Paulding  to  the  depart- 
ment, acknowledging  No.  19,  about  disposition  of 
stores,  and  views  of  department  as  to  his  courHe.  Ex- 
planations :  Letter  of  department  enclosing  Presi- 
dent's message  was  not  received  when  his  letti  i  of 
February  20  (No.  17.1  was  written.  Misappr.d) ended 
in  supposing  that  his  presence  would  be  ui  import- 
ance in  Wadiington.   Hade  suggestion  on  pnblie 

grounds  alune  

Ko.  22.  March  27. — Departtneiit  to  Commodore  Paulding, 
sclmowledging  No.  21.  Commandant  of  New  York 
instructed  in  relation  to  the  stores  and  arms  brought 

home  in  the  Wai>asli.. ........... ...........  

No.  88.  April  1. — ^Department  to  Oommodore  I^nlding,  in 
reply  to  his  h  tttr  (No.  20^  mclr'sincr  despatch  of  de- 
partment dated  December  18,  just  received  bj  him. 
Ezplanattottfl  in  relation  thereto ;  despatch  retttmed, 

and  envdi'jf  jilact'd  on  file  

Communicatijag  a  despatch  from  Go%'emor  Gumming  relative  to  the 

terminattoD  of  the  difficulties  with  the  Territory  of  Utah  

Communicating  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  accompany- 
ing correspondence  with  the  I'eruvian  minister,  in  relation 
to  the  seizure  of  certain  cargoes  of  guano  purchased  from 
Vivaiir  0,  his  ofti(  «•!!».  or  agents,  while  occopylng  certain 
guano  ifilands  within  the  territory  of  Pern  ................ 

Mr.  Osma  to  Mr.  Gv'^s,  March  27.  1858   

Mr.  Case  to  Mr.  Osma.  May  22,  1858  

Mr.  r.I.irk.  Att.iiiu  v  C.  1.  M"-al.  to  Mr.  f:i-s,  May  15.  ISfiS  

Commuiiicatiug  a  re(M,'it  uotii  ilie  >«ccrctary  of  btate,  with  jtcconi- 
panying  documents,  together  with  the  copy  of  a  letter  from 
tliL' Po-lnmster  General  to  the  l>ep.irtm«'nt  of  State  in  rela- 
tion to  the  grant  of  the  Mexican  government  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  blank  road  and  railroad  across  the  liithmus  of 
Tf  Ininnt  pec,  as  recognized  in  tlte  tnokij  of  Washingttm  of 
June  30,  1864  

Lift  qf  aeeon^foni/iny  documentt. 

Mr.  Letcher  to  Mr.  Webster,  ^extract,)  April  26,  1852  

Same  to  same,  (r.vtraet— cnclcjnuic.-i.)  no  date. . ............ 

Mr.  Bich  U)  same,  (extract,)  August  31,  li$52.  

Mr.  Conrad  to  Mr.  l.!onkling.  (extract,)  October  li,  1858  
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;fe  from  the  Prosiflent — Accouipauyitip:  ]>;»per8— Continued. 
Mr.  Cookling  to  Mr.  Everett,  (extnict,)  November  23,  1652. 
Snnetonine,  («ctmct.)  Febmury  2,  1663................ 

Same  to  same,  (extract,)  satne  date  

8«]tt«  to  Miae,  (extnictvO  Febrawry  3,  IHb'd  

flnnetonae,  (extnot— «iic1osnTeB,)  February  6,  1868..... 

Same  to  game,  (extract — euclosiire^*, )  Febmaiy  22,  1803.... 

Mr.  H^u-goiiss  to  Mr.  Marcy,  May  7,  1S53  

Mr,  ConkHng:  to  mme,  (extract', )  May  14.  185S  

Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Oadsdcn,  (t'xtruct.)  July  15.  185.'{  

Mr.  Gads<.len  to  Mr.  Marcy,  (extract — euclo<nic,)  April5,  LS.'jG. 

Mr.  Hartroxis  to  same,  April  21,  18.')fi  

Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Forsytli.  (extract,)  Au<ru<t  lf>,  1S56  

Mr.  Forsytli  to  Mr.  Mnrcy.  (enclofiure,)  November  15,  185G. 

Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  For^ytii,  (caclosurc,)  July  17,  1856.  ,  

Mr.  Fo  ^ '  1  t    Mr.  Omb,  (extracts — enclosures, )  September 

16,  1856  

CalUsg  the  att<mtu>Q  of  GoDgreas  to  the  a>uditiou  of  tbe  Treasury, 
■nd  reoemmendiiiga  poetponement  of  the  day  of  adjoamment 


E^porU/rom  the  SmeUiry  qf  StuU,  vu  : 

Sbonring  the  disburRement.s  of  the  State  Department duiinf^  th( -fiscal 
yewT  eadixig  Jane  30,  1857,  iiiciuditig  dbburbcmente  for  cou- 
ttngent  ezpenns  of  foreign  intercourse   ... 

Communicating  an  abstract  of  returns  of  American  sfamen..   

Traimiiitluig  tbe  annual  report  of  jxMsengen  aniviog  in  tbe  Uoiked 
Slatee  

On  commercial  relations  (in  quarto)  ,  

Coa&mankKtiiig  correspondence  witb.  GovemorB  Walker  and  Denver, 
and  Beovlary  Stanton,  of  KaBsai  Territory,  in  relation  to  the 

affairs  of  that  Territory  

OoaBUnunicating  covre»i>ondence  on  tbe  subject  <>i  lus.4es  claimed  to 

h&TO  been  sustained  by  Britisli  and  French  subject*  at  the 

bomlmitloicnt  of  Oreytown  

Ckminunicating  correspon'ieiice  with  tin-  niiiii-ter  of  Hr^ m.-n  in  r»  la- 

tion  to  allej^c'd  lossisi  s^ustained  by  siubjccts  of  the  iianse 

Towns  at  the  bombardment  t.t  Greytown   

Oonuntiniaitinff  correfi{)on<k'nce  w  ith  Ui"  < '.n.tuaiiihT  <.f  tlie  I  iiitrd 
Statcis  steamer  Wator  Witch  "  aud  the  authoritica  uf  the 
republic  of  Para^rnay,  in  relation  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  witii  that  lepul'li-;  

ConuQUnicatiug  concspoudeucv  with  Aiuerican  mluLstcrs  at  the 
ooorts  of  KDirlatid,  Prance,  Switserland,  and  other  poweni,  on 
the  suliject  of  dangois  to  cniiLTaiit-  frorti  [.r;ii,  ti<'"  of  con- 
tracting with  irre«poui»ible  ptirsumi  iu  Euro]vt;  fur  American 
inland  passage  tickets..    

Oaauntmicatini(  a  c'>py  <a  instru'  tions  to  Hr.  Beed, commissioner  of 
the  United  Staters  to  China  .............................. 

Oonummlcatlng  <»rreq;)ondenee  with  the  BritiBh  authoritiefs  in  rela- 
tton  to  tbe  African  slave  trade  


AcCOmpnit'r mj  }■ ' 

Mr.  Craoiptou  to  Mr.  Marcy,  with  aii  at..<;m(<a:u;ii.  ut,  Mav  i 
24, 1866  -J 

Lord  Napier  to  Mr.  Cms,  witli  an  accompaDinient.  August  2,  I 
1857    

Same  to  same,  with  a<AX'mpatkiuii.Lil^,  .^ti'ieniiber  Ifi.  lft.'>7  — 

OH>lahi  Conover  to  Mr.  Touoey,  with accompanimeuts,  Octo-  ' 
her  19,  mi  
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Beporto  from  the  Secretory  of  State — ^Acoompooyinfi;  papers — Cont'd. 
Lord  Napier  to  3fr.  Can,  with  aooompantmcnts,  December 

21, 1867  

Same  to  rame,  with  an  accompaniment,  December  2ti,  1857.. 
Same  to  same,  with  aooompanlments,  January  7,  1858...... 

Same  to  same,  with  accompanimentii  Jaaoary  17,  1858  ..... 

Same  to  wime,  February  28,  1858    ...... 

Mr.  Owg  to  Mr.  Hatch,  Marrh  8.  1858  

Mr.  Hatch  to  Mr.  Cass,  March  18,  IS.W  

Mr.  ( !is,s  to  rA)nI  Napier,  April  10,  1858   - 

Mr.  Ma&ou  to  Mr.  Cii«ti,  with  an  accomp«nimeDt,  Fcbriuii  v  19, 
1868   

OdknmnnicatiDK  the  corrt'sponiU-no-  with  flie  PeruviHn  riiitiisi.  i  in 
rtlatiou  to  the  boarJiug:  and  (ietention  of  the  Arucricau  ves- 
sel tlie  "  Dorcas  C.  Yeaton,"  by  the  Peruvian  armed  steamer 
the  "  TiiiuIh  s."  and  the  capture  of  two  other  Amorkan  ves- 
sels, the  "  (jicorgiana  "  and  "  Lizzie  Tliunipsuu .......... 

CommonicaMng  information  as  to  whether  any  efforia  have  hetm 
madf*  by  the  anthority  f<f  th.e  Kxeciitive  departmont  to  in- 
duce the  Mexican  governmcut  to  annul  or  impair  the  grant 
of  Pebmary  5,  1863,  for  the  constniction  of  a  plank  road  or 
railroad  acToas  the  lethmus  of  T-  hnantf  pec,  as  re«>gni/«  d  in 
the  treaty  of  June  30,  1854,  and  to  obtain  a  new  grant  of 
like  character  for  other  parties....................  ... 

R^orU  /r<m  the  Secrdary  ^  the  Dretuury,  viz  : 


On  tiie  ttite  of  the  finances. 


13 


72 


Aceompmying  ioamm**,  viz: 


Statement  of  the  recfiptK  r\nd  pxpenditurcs  for  the  year  end-  • 
ing  tlie  oOth  June,  1807   

Stateaneut  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  quarter  | 
of  the  fiscal  year  eo<lin!:x  .'^flth  September,  IS  '"  

Statement  of  the  export^itioub  I  roui  aud  importutioub  into  the 
United  States  of  certain  articles  during  the  quarter 


Statement  of  tlie  amoimt  ot  im}Mjrtutiuu8  uuuuaily,  from 
Jnly  1,  18i9,  to  1857 ;  the  amount  of  customs  each 
year,  and  the  expenses  of  ooUeotion  during  the  same 
period  .  ...  .  ...  .  ^  ..... 

Ktatemeni  of  the  expenses  of  oollection  In  the  Fadfic  ports, 
from  July  1,  1850,  to  June  30,  1857  

Statement  of  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  ou  the  iHt  July, 
1857 ;  the  amount  paid  ttod  redeemed  since,  and  the 
amount  outstandi II L,'  N'owinb  r  17.  1^^,")7  
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accompanying  the  JPresident's  annual  message,  (part  2)  ..... 


Beport  on  the  Utah  expedition    
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T^KDamittiDg  a  statement  of  expenditures  for  contiogent  expenflcis 
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Commutiicfiting  ii  Htntcment  of  Die  nnmlu  r  of  troops  btationed  in 
KangaH  for  each  (quarter  trom  Jiinuary  1,  1855,  down  to 
December  Sl«  1857     7 

Communicatin,.'  a  statement  of  amount  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Engineer  DepiLrtment,  fur  the  8up|>ort  of  the 
Military  Aoademy  durinfor  the  year  1857   7 

C<nnmunk':itiii;^'  tli"  rt'port  •>$  <  <  •>nimi'--hioii  on  the  war  claimB  of 
Oregon  and  Wu;>hingtou  Teriit<iii.  >. ...... ................ 

Communicating  a  etatement  of  tbe  npi^  priations  appIieaMe  to  the 
War  Department  iluring  the  fttKral  year  1856  ari<\  ^^^)7,  the  I 
amount  drawn  by  requkitionii,  the  halancee  ou  the  liit  of  j 
Jnly,  1867,  and  encli  appropiiatlons  a«  have  been  carried  to  | 
the  surplus  fund    -  7 

Conuuunicatiug  a  ntatement  of  contracts  made  under  the  authority  j 

of  the  War  Department  during  the  year  1867   '  7 

Oommnnicating  a  report  of  Captain  Wooiirclf.  of  the  To]X)grai>liii  .il 
Bureau,  of  the  survey  and  examiaatiun  of  the  dmnnel  ol  the  , 
Potomac  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown  and  Washington  | 
city,  accompanied  by  a  chart  thereof  .........   '  7 

Communii  atiiiu'  li~t>  of  cli'rk'!  aud  other  perg<jn8  cniployeil  in  t!ic 
War  Department,  other  than  officers  of  th<?  army  during  the 
year  1857   12 

OOMJnunicatinu''  a  statement  slf<nv!np:  -what  of>5'er«  of  the  army 
belonging  to  the  sevcrul  regiment*  in  i<ervice  in  the  field,  or 
at  remote  or  frontier  ntation^,  are  now  absent  from  duty, 
anil  tliP  f-attsc  of  Hi;ch  absence  in  each  case    12 

Communicating  a  statement  of  tlic  expeui^s  ol  the  armories,  and 
of  the  number  of  arms  and  appendi^ee  made  and  altwed 
thereat,  during  the  yeiir  <-!iiiiii;^'^  Jtme  30,  185"   12 

Commonicating  the  report  of  Lieut.  Col.  Graham  iu  relation  to  the 
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lakft?,  witli  ropirs  of  the  maps  therein  referred  to.  except 
those  of  the  harborb  of  New  Butl'alo  and  Chicago,  to  be 
transmitted  as  soon  as  received  from  him   12 

Oomniu:iic.itiij-  a  rt  (X)rt  ol"  Edward  F.  iVale  oi  hits  exploration  lor 
a  wagon  road  from  tort  Detiaace,  in  New  Mexico,  to  the 
western  borders  of  California........   12 

Oommunicatiug  a  letter  from  the  Cliiei  oi  the  Bureavi  of  Yards  and 
Docks,  with  a  list  of  eontrai  Is  made  imd«;r  iU  co'^uiaancc  for 
furnishing  naval  supplies  lor  the  I'lRal  vear  ending;  June  30, 
1858   12 

Uommuuicatini;  information  in  n  ku-n.    ■.■>  tin'  sale  ot  the  militiry 

reservation  at  Fort  Crawiord  .  .  .   .......  12 

Oommniiicatiti/  a  copy  of  tlie  contract  mjule  witli  Russell,  Majors, 
AC  Waddell,  for  beef  <attle  ;  and  aI*<o  a  Rtatt  menl  of  con- 
trat  Is  ma'le  Ity  tlie  tl<  |i.it  tmeiit,  m-  um.i  j  ilt-  uutliorily, 
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Qli  the  operations  of  the  Navy  Department  during  the  past  year 
relatinp  to  the  movemcntfi  and  stationf;  of  the  diftert-nt 
aquadrons  aud  govemmoat  vesaels ;  return  to  the  iiritish 
gOTemment  of  the  barque  Beeolnte,  late  of  the  Aretio  expe- 
dition ;  manninir  iin<l  aniniitr  ttu'  onlriHU<\'  ship  Plymouth  ; 
a  code  of  regulations  for  the  navy ;  survey  of  the  Atrato 
and  Tniando  riven  with  a  view  to  a  ship  canal  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ooeanft ;  exploration  of  the  P  iniria,  and 
the  tributaries  of  the  Paraguay  river ;  late  expedition  to  the 
North  Pacific  and  Behring'a  Straits  ;  the  additional  force  of 
the  navy  ;  marine  barracks  at  Brooklyn  and  ?•  nt^cola;  con- 
dition of  i\n'  marine  barracks  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Norfolk  ;  c^l  depot  at  Key  West ;  war  steamer  building  at 
Hoboken ;  naval  depot  at  BIythe  island  ;  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis ;  moda)'^  to  Doctor  Kane  and  officers  and  men  ; 
naval  court  ui  inquiry  ;  shortening  the  period  of  crniscs  in 
remote  seas ;  inereate  of  landsmen  and  boys  in  national 
ships ;  the  five  steam  sloops  authorized  to  hv  built ;  appro- 
priation for  testing  improvements  \  reports  ot  navy  bureaus; 
esUmates,  expendStovee,  &o.,  aooompaoylng  the  Fireddent's 
Miniial  nrange,  put  3...................... ........... 
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list  of  d<»thB,  resignations,  and  dismissalB  einw  the  last  re- 
port .........................  ............... 

Report  of  the  ;\nnual  board  of  navtil  officers  of  the  examinu- 
tion  of  the  organimtion  and  condition  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  

Beport  of  the  SI  I  (H^rin  tending  engineer  of  the  coal  depot  for 
naval  purposes  at  Key  West,  Mid  his  estimate  for  ite 
completion   ...  ........ 

liStter  of  superintendent  of  Naval  Academy,  and  report  of 
Commandant  Crreeii,  of  midshipmen,  of  the  cruise  of 
the  practice  i«hip  Preble  

Beport  of  the  superintMident  of  tiio  Nautical  Almanao  rela- 
ting to  its  prot^rew   .......... 

Report  of  Commander  Dah]><;reon  of  the  cruise  of  the  ord- 
nance ship  Plymouth  

Ertimat-  for  support  of  ofti  e  t"  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
the  libcal  year  ending  June  Ai),  1859.. .............. 

Beport  and  detailed  eetilmatee  of  Buxeati  of  Tanib  and  Docks. 

Beport  and  detailed  eptimates  of  Bnrpnu  of  Orilnrinre  and 
Hydrography,  including  those  of  Naval  Observatory 
and  Naval  Academy  

Beport  and  detai1e<l  eKtimates  of  Bnrean  of  OoDBtroetion, 
Equipment,  and  Eepair........ ........... 

Beport  and  detailed  eetinmtee  of  the  Burean  of  Provirions 
and  Clothing    

Beport  and  detailed  eetimates  of  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Burgery  .................  ..............  

Beport  of  the  commandant  of  the  marine  corps,  and  detailed 
estimates  from  the  paymaster  and  quartermaster  of 
the  corps  

Oeaeml  estimate  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  spveral  bureaus  of  the  Department  

General  estimate  ot  the  southwest  executive  building....... 

Summary  statement  ot  tlic  oi^timatee  for  the  navy,  the  ma- 
rine I  (uyw,  and  special  obje<   ...  ..  

General  esitiuiaie  for  the  support  of  the  navy.............. 
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BepoftB  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy — Continued. 

General  estimate  for  the  support  of  the  marine  corps  ....  

Qwenl  catSmato  for  the  Bpedal  ol^ccU  imdMr  the  Navy  De> 

partment  

Second  Comptroller's  stateotent  of  the  appropriations  lor  the 
Kavy  Department,  vis:  luilances  of  appropriationn  on 
l8tofJuly,  185G  ;  appropriationH  for  the  fiscal  year 
185€-'57  ;  repaymente  and  transfers  in  the  mme 
time ;  the  amount  applicable  to  the  cervioe  of  the 
year  lP56-'67  ;  the  amount  drawn  by  rt-qtiisition 
from  the  treasury  in  the  same  period  ;  and  the  bal- 
ances on  the  SOtb  Jane,  1867,  with  the  sums  specially 
d6i>ignatcd  that  have  been  canted  to  the  sniplus 

fund  ..   

Abstract  ef  expenditures  under  the  head  of  **  contingent  ez- 
pcnHes"  s<.'ttk-d  and  allowed  at  the  oQicc  of  the  Fourth 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  from  July  i,  lb56,  to  June 

80,  1667,  Inclu^ve  

CoBUnunicating  a  8tatenicnt  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  govern- 
ment v'-'ssels  employed  in  the  pHcilic  (xxjan  ;  also  private 
vessels  employed  by  the  government  in  transporting  coal  or 
other  suppliea  for  the  United  States,  and  the  annual  expense 

thereof  

Communicating  information  in  roliition  to  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  ^hip  Susquehunua  on  her  artival  at  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  and  the  reception  and  a»e*i-trinre  pxten<lod  to  her 

officers  and  crow  by  the  Itritish  authuritics  at  that  island  

OODUnunioating  infurtnation  in  rebition  to  the  puMiontion  of  the 
results  of  the  I  nited  SUit+^s  naval  exploring  and  survryin^^ 
expedition  to  the  North  Pacific  ocean  and  China  seas;  and 
also  of  the  results  of  the  United  States  naval  expe  litlon  to 

the  L:i  FIat;\  riv.T   

Communicating  information  as  to  the  measurcH  taken  for  the  es- 
taUfsbment  of  a  naval  depot  on  Blytbc  island.  Georgia  

CoiBinunit  ttiiiLT  uifi '1  Illation  ( oncerning  tlio  pity  of  the  retired  na- 
val olhcers  m  liose  cases  were  acted  upun  by  the  late  naval 
courts  of  inquiry  and  the  President,  and  who  have  been  ad- 
vaiii .  «!  ti>  a  higher  grade  or  ]>osition  as  to  pay,  though  not 
it^tored  to  the  acU\  e  list,  than  that  assigned  them  by  the 
late  •*  retiring  board,  "  together  with  a  list  of  tmth  officers, 
with  the  poeiitions  ansigned  them  by  the  said  board,  and 
those  now  held  by  them..-.--  .  .................. 

Communicating  information  as  to  the  time  at  which  eadl  of  the 
vessels  of  the  navy  were  built,  the  original  cost  thereof,  the  | 
cost  of  repairs,  und  their  present  condition.  &o   

Communicating  instructions  to  Commodore  McCauley,  commander 
of  the  home  squadron,  (end  of  volume  13)  ................ 

Rfporti  Jiuiii  the  Posltiui.ykr  Gtiuraly  viz  : 

On  the  opf  ratir.n<^  of  the  Pi.-t  OfVti  r  ncpnrtrnpnt,  relating  to  the  : 
number  ot  post  ollices  establif^Iieil,  with  lho^c  discontinued 
at  different  [leriods,  showing  their  increase,  &c. :  transporta- 
tion statistics  ;  exttrnf^ion  of  railroad  service  :  rfvi-Tuie  and 
expenditures ;  estimates  of  rect^ipts and  expenditures  in  1858; 
remittance  of  small  amounts  through  the  mails  by  orders 
drawn  by  postmasters  on  each  other;  inc  M-'  of  number 
and  amount  of  money  orders  issued  in  Gre^t  Britain  and 
Ireland  every  fifth  year  since  1840 ;  ocean  steamship  and 
for*  iL:'n  m  til  airangenn'nts  ;  city  posts;  v\\'U--^  iigcnt.s  ; 
f^ew  Ui  leans  and  New  Yotk.  route ;  mail  service  ou  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  below  the  Ohio ;  fines ;  dalm  of  George  Chor- 
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BqK>rt8  of  the  Postmiister  Genenil — Continued. 

penning,  jr. :  overland  mail  service  to  (.'-alifomia,  with  an 
abttnct  of  the  bids;  contract  with  John  Battorfield  and 
others,  and  rein  the  merits  of  the  different  routes  propAsed  ; 
re'«xamination  of  the  quetttions  arising  out  of  fines  imposed 
on  con  tractors  on  route  from  New  Orleans  to  Ckiro ;  mail 
service  aV>r<»rirl  •  y^w  York  and  L!ver]tool,  Now  York  and 
Chagres,  and  At(t<>ria  and  Panama  lines ;  poetai  convention 
and  mail  anangement  with  Fhu&ce ;  postal  ooDTentioii  with 
flambnig...  


Aecompan^ng  doamatt. 

Statement  showing  the  character  of  the  service,  number  of 
ndlea  of  tmnsportation,  and  the  cost  thereof,  as  it 

stood  at  the  close  of  the  year   

Statement  showing  the  number  of  mail  routes  in  operation, 
the  number  of  mail  contractors,  route  agents,  local 
•genta,  and  mail  messengers  in  the  Berrice  of  the  De> 

partment  on  the  30th  June,  1867  

Statement  of  the  ^rvice  of  the  New  England  oiid  New  York 
sections  as  it  stood  at  the  close  of  the  contract  year, 
Jnne  30,  1857.  and  at  the  clme  of  the  Ist  quarter  of 

the  current  year    ,  .  

Statement  of  railroad  service  as  in  operatioD  Jane  80,  1867 ; 

also  the  cost  per  mile  in  each  State   

Statement  of  railroad  and  steamboat  service  for  the  current 
year,  ihowing  the  parClealan  of  each  railroad  and 

Kteambont  mute  

Report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Fost  Office  Department,  with  state- 
ments relating  to  Ita  revenne  dertTed  from  foreign  and  do- 
inefit:  ;i  ■^■tag»'S,  with  Ktated  postage  accounts  In  tween  the 
United  States  and  foreign  governments ;  receipts  from  the 
Mteial  lines  of  iteamen ;  dasrifloation  of  soits  to  reooTer 

balances  due  from  postmaster:-  Jo  ........  

In  relation  to  lists  of  poet  offices,  ngulations,  &c.,  published  by 
Georfipe  8.  Gideon  in  1886,  and  by  John  C.  Rives  in  1867 .... 
In  jelation  to  the  authority  of  a  postmaster  to  refuse  to  deliver  let- 
ters to  a  person  authorised  to  receive  them  by  the  person  to 
whom  the  letters  are  addressed    .... 
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On  the  openitiuus  uf  the  General  Liind  Office  daring  the  fiacal  year 
ending  JOoe  30, 1867,  and  ibr  the  qoarter  emUng  September 

30,  1857,  (part  1)  ^  

{ScheduU  qf  aooot^panyvtm  mptrn jxiye  101  oj  the  abooi.) 

A.  -— Statement  of  umds  sold,  &c. .  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 

yfar  '^n  iinj;  June  ;?0,  1857  

B.  — Similar  statement  for  second  half  of  said  tiacal  year  

O. — ^EMimate  of  appropriations  for  office  of  Commissioner  of 

the  General  Liind  Office  _   ...... 

D. — Estimate  of  contingent  f^>propri»tions  for  same  ........ 

B.—* Brtimate  of  appropriations  for  surveying  department*... 
p.— Bitimate  of  (ipproprintions  for  surveying  public  lands 
O.^^'Bstimate  of  same  £<»  supplying  deficiencies............ 

H.— fiepocts  of  Sorvqrei't  Q«iMml,  and  aooompanyhig  docn- 
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Utporl  JrotnUu  Trtaturer  of  tlu  Unitt'i  State*,  vu: 

OofiM  of  b!8  arcountg  for  the  third  and  fourth  iiuiutons  of  the  year 
1856,  and  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the  ytMU-  lb57  

On  the  cperatlonB  of  the  Patent  Office  dniing  ihe  jmt  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1857,  (Mecliaiiiciil,  part  1)  

On  the  operations  of  the  Patent  Odice  daring  the  year  ending  De- 
cember SI,  1867,  (Meobanioal,  part  2)  ........ 

On  the  operatioriR  of  the  Patent  Oftico  during  the  year  eodbig  De- 
cember 31,  1857,  (Mechanical,  part  3)....  

On  the  opentloot  of  the  Agricnltiual  departmeiLt  of  thA  Batent 
Office  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1857,  ^art  4). . 

Sq»rU  fnm  A*  Cbmmmkmer  qf  Pamom,  m : 

On  the  operations  of  the  Pension  Oftice  for  the  piu»t  year,  accom- 
panying the  Prerident's  annual  message  on  the  state  of  the 

Union,  (part  I),...,.......  

(£4Mqt  acvmfauifmf  p^ptn  atjitv*  699  ^  Urn eftoes.) 

Showing  the  condition  ab«i  improvementii  of  the  public  buildiui^ci 
dnring  the  year  1867  

H^ru  <jf  the  OomnumoMr  qf  Indian  j^ffwtt  viz : 

AcOOmpanyln?:  the  Presifif  nt's  nnnnrvl  nicssngo,  (part  1,)  showing 
the  openitious  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Atfiiirs,  ^ith  ac  com- 
panying reporte  and  statemente  from  the  several  luperin- 
ti  ii  ii  Tits,  a^'ciits.  ami  Bchool  It'in'licrs  in  rrcrard  to  the  COn» 
dition  and  prospects  of  the  various  Indian  tribes............ 

New  York  agency.    Eep^irts,  &c.,  of  the — 

No.  1.  Marcus  H.  Johnson,  agent  fur  the  Indiana  in  the  State 
of  New  York  ;  2.  I'hilip  E.  Thonuw  respecting  the  Seneca 
Indians  ;  3.  N.  H.  Parker,  interpreter,  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  Senacas  at  Cattiiraugus ;  4.  To  the  "Society  of 
Frii-mU."  by  a  ftminittee  of  said  society,  respecting  the 
Indiuas  of  Ncvv  York     

Mwskinac  agency.    Keport>i,  ^ce.,  of  the — 

No.  5.  A.  M.  Fitch,  agent  for  the  Indiaius  in  the  StiiU'  of 
Michigan;  6.  N.  F.  Murray,  teacher  at  Sheboygan;  7. 
nmotihy  Hegney,  teacher  at  Grand  Porta^je  ;  8.  Stephen 
D.  Caley,  tfarhcr  at  L'An-f  ;  9.  Willium  (VDounvan, 
teacher  at  Garden  island  ;  iU.  Jolin  b.  Weikamp,  teacher 
at  CrotB  Yillige    

Agency  for  the  Indians  in  the  vidnity  of  Green  bay.  Beportn, 
&c.,  of  the — 

No.  II.  Frederick  Mosoowttt,  agent  for  the  Indiana  in  that 

vicinity  ;  12.  JoHt-ph  M.  Ontrop.  teacher  of  music  to  the 
Menomonees:  13.  Jane  Doiuonan,  teacher  to  the  Meno- 
moneee;  14.  Rosalie  Dontman,  teuher  to  the  Henomo- 
n»'(^K  .  15.  Ficfl*  lick  TIaas,  farmer  to  the  Munomonecs... 
Northern  Superin  tendency.    Keport8,  &c.,  of  the — 

No.  16.  William  J.  Callen,  superintendent:  17.  David  B. 
Herriman,  agent  for  the  Chippcwns  of  the  Mississippi ;  18. 
Chariee  £.  Flandiao,  agent  for  the  Sioox ;  19.  James  Mag- 
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Iter,  farmer  to  the  Lower  Sioux  ;  20.°  Captain  Bernard  E. 
Be<?.  United  State-*  army:  21.  Superintcndt-ut  Huel»t<ch- 
mann ;  22.  Superintendent  Huebscbuiuiin  ;  23.  Agent 
Fte&drau  to  newspaper  "Pioneer  and  Democrat";  24. 
Agent  Flandmn  to  Superintendent  Huelischtn.inn ;  26. 
Superintendent  Haebi^chmann  to  Uovernor  ISUriur}- ;  26. 
Superintendent  Huebschmann  to  Colonel  Alexander,  United 
States  army  ;  27.  Agent  Flaudraii  ;  28.  Commi-«ioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  Superintendent  CuUen:  29.  Superin- 
tendent  Cullen  to  GommtoloiMT  Indian  Afltdn ;  Sf.  Oom- 
missionerof  Indian  Affairs  to  Superintendent  rnll.  n  ;  31. 
Commiggiouer  of  Indian  A^n>  to  Agent  FlauuMi; :  32. 
OonuDieiloner  of  Indlea  AfBdn  to  K.  PritdieMe,  api;uiat- 
ing  him  qietial  agent ;  33.  Superintendent  Cullen  ;  34. 
Spedal  Aimi  Pritohette ;  36.  Special  Agent  Pritchette ; 
86.  Bpedal  Agent  Pritchette;  87.  Special  Agent  Pritch- 
ette :  38.  A.  J.  Campbell,  interpreter  ;  39.  Individual 
Indians;  40.  Ta-te-yoh-he ;  41.  Se-iee-toan  and  Wah- 
pay-toan  warriors ;  42.  From  Superintendent  Cullen  ;  43. 
To  Superir^tendent  Cidkn  ;  44.  Sptcial  Agent  Pritchette ; 
46.  To  Special  Agent  Pritchette ;  46.  To  Superintendent 
Cullen;  47.  Special  Agent  Pitchctte ;  48.  Superintendent 
Cullen  ;  49.  Special  agent  IMtchette ;  50.  First  council 
held  with  Sioux  ;  61.  Second  council  held  with  Sioux  ; 
62.   J  iiird  council  held  with  Sioux  ;  53.  Jonathan  E. 

Fletcher,  agent  for  the  Winncbagoes  — .............  

CSentral  Superintendency.    ReportH.  &c.,  of  the — 

No.  64.  Alfred  Cumming,  superintendent ;  55.  Alfred  J. 
Vaughan,  agent  for  the  Blaekfeet  Indians ;  66.  A.  H.  Bed- 
field,  agent  for  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Missouri  ;  67. 
llalcolm  Clarke,  relative  to  certain  conduct  of  a  party  of 
Aislnabolnes;  88.  "Long  Hair/'  diief  of  the  Groe  Ten- 
trcs  ;  53.  Thomas  S.  Twiss,  agent  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Upper  Platte ;  60.  Robert  0.  Miller,  agent  for  the  Indians 
on  the  ArluoMae ;  61.  Ool.  Snmner,  United  States  amy, 
t-o  Assent  Miller;  62.  John  B.  Robertaon,  agent  for  the 
Omabas ;  63.  Charles  Sturgiss,  superintendent  of  Omaha 
school ;  64.  Wm.  W.  DennlMm,  agent  for  the  Ottoes  and 
Missourias  and  Pawnees;  66.  D.  A.  Murdi^ck.  KU[>erln- 
tendent  of  the  Ottoe  and  Miiwouria  school ;  6C.  John  Lor- 
ton,  fkrmer  to  the  Ottoes  and  Mimoorias ;  67.  Daniel  Tan- 
derstice,  agent  for  the  lowos  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of 
the  Missouri;  68.  S  M.  I  rrin,  superintendent  of  the  Iowa 
and  Sac  and  Fox  mission  ;  69.  Royal  Baldwin,  agent  for 
the^k^poot;  70.  E.  M.  }Iid))>:trd.  superintendent  ot  the 
KicJcapoo  roiiwion  ;  71.  15.  K.  Robinson,  agent  fur  the  Del- 
aware's; 72.  John  G,  I'ratt,  hui)uriiitendeut  ot  the  Ikda- 
ware  school;  73.  A,  Arnold,  airent  for  the  Shawm  es  and 
Wyandott.s;  74.  Simon  D.  Harvey,  8uperint.  iid<  nt  of 
•'Fiieadtt'  "  mission  to  the  Shawnees  ;  76.  Thomaji  John- 
son, superintendent  of  the  Shawnee  Methodist  school ; 
76.  Wm.  E.  Murphy,  agent  for  the  Pottawatomies ;  77. 
J.  B.  Deurinck,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Mary  s  i'ott^i- 
ivntomle  mannal  labor  eehool ;  78.  John  Jacheon,  enperin- 
tcndcnt  of  the  Baptist  Pottawatomie  mannal  labor  school  ; 
79.  Burton  A.  James,  agent  for  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the 
Htaissippi ;  80.  Jno.  Montgomery,  agent  for  the  "Raws,"' 
or  Kansa-s  Indians;  81.  Maxwell  McCaslin,  agent  for  the 
Weae  and  Piankesbawgf  Knekaakiim  and  Peorias,  and  Mi- 
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Beporta  of  the  CommissiontT  of  Indian  Affairs — (^f>ntinn<'ti. 
SOQlbera  Kuperintendenty.    Bei>ort'<,  &c  ,  <)f  tlf- 

Ko.  82.  Elins  Rector,  supciintondent ;  83.  An<irew  J.  Dorn, 
agent  for  the  Osages,  QuKjKiws,  Senrca*!  and  Shawnees, 
and  Senecaa;  84.  jolm  shot ntuakere,  siip<'rintendent  of 
the  O^iirc  manual  labor  school ;  .'■.">  .1.  L.  Krcnch,  farmer 
for  the  (JuajKiwB  ;  80.  George  Ihitlt-r,  agcut  for  the  Chero- 
kees;  87.  D.  D.  Hitchcock,  inanibnl  of  Cherokee  tem{ier- 
aoce  society  :  88  S.  A  Wnrfcstcr.  miwiinnarv  to  the 
Cherokees  ;  89.  W.  A.  Duncan,  superintendent  at  Chero- 
kee public  schools ;  90.  John  Rom,  prhtdpal  chief  of  the 
Chf'io]<i  e>,  to  tho  ni.tional  cf<nn«  il  :  Hi.  Wtii  H  Garrett, 
agcut  lor  the  Creekt* ;  91.  Josiaii  W.  Wat^hburn,  agent 
for  the  Semlnoles ;  93  John  Ulley,  snperint4$ndent  of  the 
Seminole  miuBion  :  04.  L>outflag  H.  Cooper,  im- nt  for  the 
Choctaws  and  CU>cka&\w8 ;  95.  I'ynis  Byiugtou,  mLssioD- 
mrj  to  the  GhocCaw*  at  Stockbridgu  ;  96  O.  P.  Stark,  mis* 
tionary  to  the  Choctaws  nt  Good  Lund  ntation  ;  97.  C.  C. 
Otpelaod,  miisiouary  to  the  Cboctawn  at  Benoiuxton  »ta> 
tion ;  98.  William  and  Lewis  Caits  and  8lmon  Hancock, 
native  Baptist  preachers  ;  99.  J.  D.  Chainb.  i  lain,  super- 
intendent of  lyanubi  female  (•oininary  :  100.  U.  Balentine, 
Huperintendent  of  Kooni^hii  femae  academy;  101.  C. 
KlngBbui  v.  superintendent  of  the  Chuahla  female  semi- 
nary  ;  102.  T.  W.  Mitchell,  fujw^rintendent  of  Fort  ColTee 
and  New  Hope  aoidemie.s  ;  lo;j.  KNmi'3w?r  Hotchkin,  mis- 
•lonary,  and  principal  of  the  Livim:  L;iinl  ^^t  li  .  •!  ;  104. 
John  Edwards,  suii-'iintendent  of  Wh-  rlurk  fmi  ilf  semi- 
nary ;  105.  Gayloid  L.  More,  superintendent  oi  Spencer 
academy  ;  106.  W.  R.  I^er,  soperiutendent  of  Aratstrong 
acadomy  :  107.  J.  II.  Carr,  superintendent  of  Bloomtield 
Chivkiibiiw  academy  ;  108.  J.  C.  Robinson,  sup<^>rintendent 
of  Chickasaw  mannal  labor  academy  ;  109.  F.  M.  E^ine, 
teacher  in  Chickasjiw  innnnal  hihor  sc  hool ;  110.  E.  Canch, 
Bupcrinteudeut of  the  Colbert  institute;  111.  A.  U.  Mc 

Kiarick,  agent  for  the  Wichitaa  and  other  wild  tribes  

Texas  at^ency.    Report*.  &c. .  of  the  — 

Ko.  112.  Roberts.  Neighbors,  supervising  agent  Ut  the  In- 
dians In  Texas;  113.  Snpervieing  Agent  Neighbors  to 
Major  ncncral  Tsviizcrrt  ;  114.  M.  Lejtcr,  agent  for  the  In- 
diaos  of  the  Couuwchu  agt  ncy  ;  1 15.  S.  K  Rous,  agent  for 
the  Indians  of  the  Brazos  agency  ;  116.  Bamnci  Cbnich, 
farmer  at  the  Brazos  agency  ;  117.  Jonathan  Murray,  far- 
mer at  the  Brasos  agency  ;  118.  James  M.  Taylor,  black- 

smithatthe  Brazos  agency   ........... 

New  Mexico  saperinti  iKli  iicy.    Reports.  &c..  of  the— 

No,  119.  J.  L.  Collins,  superintendent  ;  120.  Christopher 
Carson,  agent  for  the  Mohuache  Utahs  ;  121.  t^imiuel  M. 
Yost,  agent  for  the  I'ueblos;  122.  Diego  Archuleta,  agent 
for  the  rtahs,  Cipotcs,  an<l  Aiiai  he  .licjtrill;  k  ;  123.  M. 
Steck,  agt-ut  lor  the  Indians  v.  ithui  the  Apache  as^ency  ; 
134.  Superintendent  Collins,  tnuismitting  copir-  'i  letters 
from  .\i,'>'nt  St«  ck  and  Colonel  R  ('.  Domit  \  illc.  United 
States  army  ;  125.  Agent  Stcck,  relutiv.:  Im  an  int-^rview 
held  with  a  deputation  of  Coyetero  Apaches ;  126.  Colonel 
Bonne villo,  (li  scriliiiij;  tin-  n^rion  watered  by  theOil  i  river 
127.  Lieutenant  Sylvegter  Mowry,  degcribing  tiie  Territory 
of  Arizona,  or  the  *'  Gadsden  Porduuie,"  and  the  tribes 

inhabiting  the  sam"  

Utah  superintendency.    Reports,  &c.,  of  the— 

No.  123.  Airent  Oarland  Hurt,  relative  to  Mormon  miision- 
aries  ;  129  .\ctii)::  Commissionrr  of  Indian  Atfairs  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  the  subject  of  these  miauon- 
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Beporti  of  the  CommiMioner  of  Indian  Aflfairs — Continued. 

ari»;  130.  Acting  Commissioner,  for  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  ;  131.  George  W.  Armstrong,  agent  for  the  In- 
dlaOB  in  Utah;  132  Brlgham  Younp,  governor,  to  the 
Commiasjon^-r  of  Tti'li.iii  AtTiirs  ;  133.  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  to  Govuinur  Young  .  - 

OV€;gon  and  Waj^hiiij^'ton  Buperintendency.  Reports.  &c..  of  th 
No.  131  J.  NfHtnith,  euperintendcnt ;  135,  K  C.  Fitz- 
hugh.  special  ngeut  )ur  the  Neuk-eack,  Samish,  and  Luui- 
mis  tribes  ;  13(>.  G.  A.  Faige,  local  Agent  at  the  Fort 
Kitpali  reservation  ;  137.  JT.  T.  Simmons,  agent  {<>r  tlic 
Indians  of  Puget'g  .Sound  district;  138.  R.  C.  Fay,  local 
•gent  at  Penn'sOoTo;  139.  Tbomas  B.  Hanna,  Rpecial 
agent  for  the  Indian*?  nn  Ptjirot's  Sound  ;  140.  W.  R.  Gos- 
nell,  agent  for  the  Nist^ually,  Pujailup,  and  other  Indians; 
141.  ^dney  8.  Ford,  sr.,  apedal  agent  for  the  IndlanB  in 
the  western  distrif  t  <>t'  Washington  Territory  ;  142.  J.  Cain, 
agent  for  the  Indians  on  the  Columbia  river,  from  its 
month  to  the  Dalles:  US.  A.  Towosend,  local  agent  at 
White  Salmon  reservation  ;  144.  A.  H.  Robie,  special 
agent  for  the  Indians  between  the  Columbia  river  and  the 
Caacado  monntdns;  145.  WilHam  Cr^i^'.  sub-agent  for 
the  C;ivii  'S  and  Nez  Perces  ;  146.  W.  W.  Raymond,  sub- 
agent  for  the  Indians  within  the  A.storia  district ;  147. 
B.  B.  Met<»lfc.  agent  for  tlie  Indians  witinn  the  Siletsa 
agency;  148.  E.  P.  Drew,  sub-agent  fur  the  Indians  within 
tlie  Ump*|ua  sub-agency  ;  149.  John  F.  Miller,  agent  for 
the  WUIaiuette  trii»e»;  150.  John  Ostrander,  temher  of  the 
Bogne  Bivcr  and  Uuipi|ua  .scliool  :  lol.  MaryC.  Ostrander, 
teacher  of  Willami  tt.'  h.  ho  l;  152.  Amasa  Howe,  sujwr- 
intcndent  of  liirmiag  t«>r  Willamette  tribes  ;  153.  A.  P. 
Dennison,  agent  for  th*-  lu  liani*  of  the  northeast <'ri)  dis- 
trict of  Orepon  ;  154.  R.  H.  Lan.sdale,  agent  for  the  Flat 
Head  district ;  155.  William  Tichnor  to  Superintendent 
Nesmith  :  156.  Superintendent  Neamith  to  Wm.  Hchnor ; 
157.  Briga*^^^  (  m  ncral  Clarko  to  Sup<'rinten'li»nt  Nf  ^^mith  ; 
168.  Superintendent  Ntsmith  to  Brigadier  General  Clarke; 
159  Assistant  Adjutant  Oeneral  Mackall  to  Superintendent 
Kesmith ;  160.  Assistant  Adjutant  General  Uackall  to 

M^gor  Garnett......  

GalSfomia  superintendency.    Reports,  &e.,  of  the — 

No.  IRl.  Thomas  J.  IT'  mT.-v.  Miiieiiutendcnt ;  102.  IT.  P. 
Ueintzelman,  sub-agent  for  the  Klamath  reitervatioa;  163. 
Vincent  E.  Geigcr,  agent  for  the  Nome-Lackee  reservation ; 
Ifil.  II.  1.  Ford,  f-ub-a'j:ent  for  the  Menrlixnno  reservation; 
165.  M.  B.  Lewis,  aub-agcnt  for  the  Frwno  farm  ;  166. 
J.  R.  Vineyard,  agent  for  the  Indiana  of  Tt  jon  ;  157.  Be- 
ctmnoii'sance  throuirii  the  country  around  Cape  Mendocino, 
by  James  Tobin  ;  168.  Commit^sioLer  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
Superintendent  Henley,  relative  to  the  concentration  of 

the  Indians  upon  the  rescrvativnis  in  California  

In  relation  to  the  claim  of  the  St.  Regis  Indians  to  lands  in 
Kansas    


£gwr<     tin  Second  Oomftroiler,  viz  : 

A  ftotemcnt  of  the  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Indian  de- 
pMtmeot  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1857......  
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JSgwfil  ^  Uu  AudHor     tlte  FiM        JMpartmaOf  vis: 

fltatement  relating  to  the  rcvemu-  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
from  foixij^'ii  and  domestic  i>»iit»i*ces  ;  postage  accounts  with 
foreign  govcruuients :  revenue  from  the  several  lines  of 
steamcrH  ;  clAi»ificition  of  mitto  inH;titiiteiI  for  the  recovery 
of  bftlaooee  from  deliaquent  pottinastors,  &c  ...... ........ 

RqtoHi ^  Ikt  B^fiiieer  Ofiee,  vii: 

An  eijtimate  for  a  fort  at  New  Inlet,  North  Carolina  

Eatinuitee'fcir  tbe  Improvement  of  oertafn  harbors  on  Lake  Erie — 
Eetbufttefl  for  the  imppovement  of  rivers  and  harbors  in  New  Yorit. 

Xqtort  of  the  Cammmkmer  of  PMie  BuSU^ngt,  viz: 

On  the  operations  of  his  othce  during  the  past  year,  accompanying 
the  President's  ftnnnal  message,  (part  1)   

M^pofi     the  RcndaU  Fltyndan     the  Wasianglon  Ii\llrmary^  vu : 

On  the  operations  of  his  office  during  the  pa^t  year^  aoocnnpanying 
the  President's  annual  message,  (part  !)-•. ........ 

Stport$  ^  Otf  Boariif  Virirors  ^  th»  Chntnaami  na»pUal/tfr  At  iHtatUt 

vU: 

Second  annual  report  aooompanying  the  President's  annual  met^ge. 
(part  1,)  and  accompanied  by  the  report  of  the  Buperiniend- 
ent,  &c.,  for  the  continuation  of  the  huildings  for  giiid  hos- 
pital  

M^porta  <f  the  pntUent  4jf  tht  CUum&ta  2nttitiUion/or  (fts  deeff^  diuA,  end 

Umdf  Dir.' 

On  the  condition  of  said  inetitntion  on  the  Ist  day  of  July  last,  ao- 
companying  the  President's  aanoal  meisage  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  (part  1)  .................................... 

JKiporC  4f  thi  IMm  qf  Uu  tmOatiarif  tif  (As  XKMrwC  ^  ChMM. 

Aooompanying  the  President's  annual  message  on  the  state  of  tlie 
Union,  (part  I).............. ................ ......... 

Bepwt  of  the  Engimer  m  eharge  qf  the  LUUe  Fidbi  biOpe. 

Acoomp^nying  tha  President's  annual  message  n?i  the  state  of  the 
Union,  (part  1)  ......  -  
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WILLIAM  A.  RAKSItl,  PRINTBR 

1858. 
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In  THE  Sv^iATi;  OF  THE  Tnited  State.^!,  June  3,  1858. 
Radved,  Thiit  tin  re  lie  piinted  for  tho  of  tin-  S«»n.ite  thirty  thuuiiaiu!  cxtni  c:oi>ic8  of 
the  Report  of  tWe  Couuuiisnioner  of  Pak-iiUi  on  Agriculture,  fur  the  year  1867  ;  live  thoui^and 
copies  of  which  for  distribution  b}-  the  Interior  Department  imd  the  Patent  Office :  Provided^ 
That  the  aggregate  number  of  pages  contained  In  said  report  shall  not  exceed  hondred 
and  sixty-eight,  indndlng  ten  pages  of  illnstrattwis  on  wood ;  And  frovUii  /iuihir.  Thai 
the  entire  amonnt  of  oopj  necessary  to  complete  said  report  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  PuUic  Printing  on  or  heSon  the  fbirty-first  (Uy  of  August  next. 

Attest:  A&BUBY  DICKINS,  Seentary. 
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REPORT 

or  mi 

COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 


United  States  Patent  Office, 

May  11,  185S. 

Sib:  Agreeably  to  the  design  of  Congress,  as  indicated  by  the 

a}»}»i  (ipriation  of  March  3,  18 ')7.  tor  tlic  cullection  of  agricultural  stalis- 
ticij,  investigatiourf  for  pruniutirig  agriculture  and  rural  economy,  and 
the  procurement  and  distril'ution  of  cuttings  and  seeds,  I  have  the 
honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  agricultural  portion  of  my  Annual 
Beport. 

The  success  which  has  heretofore  attended  the  operations  of  thif: 
Office  in  collecting  and  promnlgatiii<^  facts  connected  with  the  history, 
prepress,  and  economy  of  the  prmcipnl  staples  that  form  the  basis  of 
oar  national  wealth,  in  procuring  and  disseminating  new  and  useful 
products  throughout  the  land,  and  the  increase  and  extension  of  such 
as  have  been  of  limited  and  local  culture  in  the  different  sections, 
respectively,  has  practically  demonstrated  that  the  expenditures  foi 
these  objects  havf  lu'cn  judiciously  made,  and  commends  the  expcdi 
ency  of  continuing  these  appropriations  for  similar  purposes. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  which  have  been  under  investigation 
for  several  years  may  be  mentioned  the  enlistment,  in  connection 
with  the  Smithsonian  lustitutioUf  of  more  than  three  hundred  meteor- 
ological  observers  throughout  the  Union,  who  have  lieeii  furnishe*! 
with  appropriate  instruments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  mean 
monthly  temperature^,  as  well  as  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
amount  of  rain,  with  other  phenomena,  at  the  various  stations.  In 
connection  with  the  same  Institution,  meteorological  and  geological 
maps  have  been  constructed  for  determining  the  regions  which  would 
seem  bust  adapted  for  tlie  culture  of  tea,  and  other  products,  as 
compared  with  the  countries  in  which  they  are  indigenous. 
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An  agent  has  been  employed  to  visit  the  tea  districts  of  China,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  seeds  of  the  tea  shrub,  and  of  other 

plants;  und  is  instructed  to  return  with  them  to  the  United  States 
early  in  lb5il,  w  hen  he  is  expected  to  make  clioite  of  local  it  ios  for 
their  cultivation.  This  gentleman,  it  may  be  stated,  was  soluutcd  as 
being  peculiarly  qualified  to  carry  this  enterprise  into  successful 
operation.  He  had  been  previously  sent  to  China,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  by  tlie  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  he 
wandered  for  three  years  in  the  interior,  collecting  seeds  and  plants, 
which  have  proved  a  great  acquisition  to  the  gardens  of  Europe,  and 
in  some  degree  to  those  of  this  country.  In  1848,  he  was  employed 
by  the  British  East  India  Company  to  revisit  the  tea  districts,  to 
collect  the  seeds  of  the  tea  plant,  and  to  introduce  them  into  the 
Himalaya,  in  which  last  mission  he  was  eniiiiciitly  successful.  It  is 
shown  on  a  subc^equcnt  page  of  the  present  Report  that  it  has 
already  been  ajscertaiued  that  many  portions  of  the  United  States,  in 
respect  to  soil  and  climate,  are  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant,  and  that^  with'  improved  apparatus,  and  other  appliances  of 
American  skill,  the  leaves  can  be  manipulated,  or  otherwise  con* 
verted  into  tea.  at  an  expeiise  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  similur 
preparations  in  China,  even  with  the  low-priced  labor  of  the  Asiatics. 
From  the  character  of  the  person  selected  for  this  duty,  his  intelli- 
gence and  experience,  as  well  as  the  clear  understanding  he  pos- 
sesses  of  the  desires  of  this  Office,  no  doubt  can  reasonably  be 
entertained  with  resjiect  to  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  all  the 
duties  of  hi*  mi-s^iuii;  and  if  siicross  shall  attend  tlie  vc'^^^els  bearing 
the  seeds  or  plants  to  our  shores,  a  now  branch  of  agricultural 
industry  may  bo  confidently  anticipated. 

The  services  of  an  able  chemist  have  been  secured  to  make  investi- 
gations in  the  quantitative  analyses  of  the  cotton  plant  and  the  soils 
in  which  it  grows,  researches  on  the  Chinese  and  African  sugar-canes 
ill  reiVn  ence  to  the  anioiint  of  alcohol  and  saccharine  matter  contained 
.therein,  as  well  as  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  Chinese  yarn, 
«the  common  potato,  chufa,  and  of  Indian  corn.  The  results  of  these 
.investigations,  it  is  believed,  not  only  throw  new  light  on  science, 
.but  will  prove,  on  further  inquiry,  of  value  in  the  production  and 
economy  of  these  plants. 
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Other  cliemists  were  also  consulted  or  employed  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union,  to  determine  practically  the  feasibility  of  crystallizing 
the  juice  of  the  Chinese  sugar-cane — a  question,  as  will  be  seen, 
which  has  been  fuUy  and  satisfactorily  solved  and  put  at  rest. 

An  agent  was  also  employed  during  the  past  season  to  visit 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and  the  neighboring  Territories,  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  cuttings  of  the  native  grape-vinrs,  with  a  view  of  testing 
t'leir  Jidaptation  to  wine-making  and  for  table  use  in  various  sections 
of  the  Union.  In  his  journeys  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  travel- 
ling much  of  the  distance  on  foot  through  regions  wild,  nigged,  often 
without  roads,  and  presenting  no  shelter  to  the  wayfarer,  even  at 
niglit,  he  succeeded  in  collecting  several  thousand  cuttings  of  the 
best  varieties  of  vine  indigenous  to  those  tracts,  which  have  been 
placed  in  proper  hands  for  direct  experiment  in  various  localities,  as 
well  as  in  the  forcing«house  of  Government  on  the  public  grounds  in 
Washington,  in  order  that  they  may  take  root  preparatory  for  future 
distribution. 

The  manufacture  of  wine  from  our  native  grapes,  it  is  well  known, 
was  practised  not  only  by  the  French  sottlers  on  the  Illinois  river, 
but  by  several  of  the  Indian  tribes,  who  regaled  themselves  with  the 
"must,"  or  juice  of  wild  grapes.  Experiments  in  wine*making, 
both  with  the  European  grape  and  our  own  species,  have  also  been 
made  at  various  periods  in  other  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  designs  of  those  interested  have  never  been  brought 
to  perfection  with  the  foreign  grape,  Calitnrni;i  and  Now  Mexico 
excepted,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  unsuitableneas  of  our  climate, 
which,  on  tlie  contrary,  is  favorable  to  the  native  varieties.  Not' 
withstanding  these  difficulties,  many  patriotic  individuals  have  per- 
sisted in  the  endeavor  to  make  this  a  wine  country  by  establishing 
nurseries  and  vineyards,  their  motives,  in  many  instances,  doubtless 
being  intiuenced  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 
consequently  of  health  and  happiness.  The  past  experience  of  the 
world  has  shown  that  inebriety,  and  the  attendant  evils  produced  by 
the  ued  of  distilled  and  factitious  liquors,  as  beverages,  disappear  in 
proportion  as  pure  wine  becomes  accessible  to  the  people. 

AVithin  the  territory  of  tin-  United  States,  it  has  been  stated  that 
iher©  are  at  least  forty  well-deiined  botanical  species,  including 
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upward  of  one  hundred  varieties  of  native  grapes.  More  than  half 
of  these  are  susceptible  of  being  converted  into  a  wholesome  wine, 

either  alone  or  wiili  (he  addition  of  sugar,  and  among  these  only  some 
ten  or  twelve  vari*  ti<  s  are  sullieiently  palatable  for  table  use.  All, 
doubtless,  would  Nourish  near  their  native  sites,  and  many  of  them, 
probably,  would  sncceed  well,  and  improve  in  the  qualities  of  their 
fruity  if  transferred  to  other  States.  It  has  been  recommeuded  that 
the  best  varieties  of  the  Northern  grapes,  which  mature  early  in 
August,  might  be  cultivated  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  them  several  weeks  earlier  than  the  varieties 
already  existing  in  those  regions. 

One  of  the  greatest  checks  to  this  species  of  culture  in  this  country 
has  been  the  time  required  for  the  grapes  to  produce  well,  often  being 
from  three  to  six  years.  Fanners  and  others,  who  could  conveniently 
engage  in  it,  have  be<«?i  impatient  to  have  yearly  returns  in  tln  ir  rrojfS, 
and  have  been  unwilling  to  wait  for  the  vines  to  como  into  bearing. 
Another  obstacle  has  been  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  procuring 
cuttings  or  roots.  Were  they  to  propagate  vines  from  seeds  of  the 
wild  grape,  they  would  never  be  sure  to  produce  fruit  of  the  same 
quality,  as  a  new  variety  will  often  be  the  result;  and,  besides,  many 
of  those  thus  cullivaled  would  jHOve  sterile  or  male  vines.  Moreover, 
a  seedling  vine,  unless  grafted,  will  not  bear  fruit  until  it  is  five,  ten, 
or  perhaps  fifteen  years  old,  while  cutting;^  will  bear  in  from  three 
to  five  years.  Again,  the  process  of  hybridizing  the  European  grape 
on  our  native  species  is  a  somewhat  difficult  one,  as  well  as  long  and 
tedious.  And  finally,  the  greatest  discouragement  has  arisen  from 
the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  princijdes  of  viuijii  ntion,  which  has 
so  often  resulted  in  the  production  of  inferior  or  worthless  articles — 
not  wines,  but  unwholesome  factitious  mixtures. 

The  entomologist  employed  by  the  Office  confined  his  researches 
during  the  past  season  principally  to  the  insects  frequenting  the 
cotton  plant,  and  the  diseases  afTeeting  it  in  Mississii)pi  and  Tennessee. 
At  prosotjt,  he  is  employed  in  Florida,  in  the  n^gions  of  St.  Jolm's 
River,  in  prosecuting  his  inquiries  and  experimenting  upon  the  insects 
which  infest  the  orange  groves  and  cotton  fields.  Uis  labor,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  fraught  with  much  benefit  to  plantera,  and  to  the 
country  at  large. 
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Among  the  seeds,  catlings,  and  tubers  which  have  been  introdnced 
from  abroa<l,  or  have  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  in  this 
country  since  the  date  of  the  last  Annual  Heport  on  Agriculture  from 
this  Office,  it  may  be  stated  that — 

The  cuttings  of  the  sugar  cane — ^imported  from  Demerara  bj  gov- 
ernment for  the  planters  of  the  South  promise  to  attain  a  large  size, 
and,  should  they  prove  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  climate  of 
the  regions  where  they  are  intended  to  grow,  it  is  btiieved  that  they 
will  amply  compensate  iu  the  end  for  the  trouble  of  introducing  them. 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  Chinese  sugar-cane  seed  culti- 
vated and  distributed  towards  the  close  of  the  last  year,  more  than 
one  hundred  bushels  of  the  seed  of  this  plant  were  imported  from 
FraiiCf,  aiitl  distributed  throughout  the  cullivated  parts  of  our  tt  iri- 
tory  for  experiment.  Sullicient  returns  have  been  made  to  convince 
us  that  this  new  product  will  prove  of  incalculable  value  for  feeding 
stock,  and  promises  fair  to  be  of  other  economical  use  in  all  situations 
where  the  corn-plant  will  thrive. 

The  success  attending  the  culture  of  the  Chinese  yam  has  also 
been  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  statinjx  that  it  is  wt  ll  acla}»tcd  to  our 
soil  and  climate;  but  how  far  it  can  be  depended  upon  as  an  alimentary 
bah  is  as  a  substitute  for  the  common  potato  can  only  be  determined 
by  further  experiments.  The  aspersions  and  prejudices  which  have 
been  advanced  against  this  esculent  for  the  last  two  years  have  pro* 
bably  arisen  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  its  habits  and  the  disadvan* 
tages  under  wliieh  it  has  olh  n  l)een  grown.  For  instance,  niofst  of 
the  plants  which  have  been  propagated  in  this  country  have  been 
started  from  the  small  tubers,  or  pseudo  bulbs,  taken  from  the  vines 
of  the  preceding  year.  These,  in  many  cases,  probably,  did  not 
poesess  sufficient  substance  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  plants,  and 
even  wdieu  they  dirl,  it  was  in  so  feidilc  a  degree  as  not  to  allow  the 
growth  of  the  roots  to  make  much  progress  l»efore  the  second  year. 
Several  tubers  have  been  presented  to  this  Office  exceeding  two  feet 
in  length  and  weighing  nearly  two  pounds  each. 

Among  the  Cereal  grains  distributed  by  the  Office  in  the  course  of 
the  past  summer,  I  would  instance  several  varieties  of  wheat  obtained 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  cjuantity  of  bakl  barley 
from  Tuscany,  which,  it  may  reasonably  bo  expected,  will  succeed  in 
many  localities  where  they  have  been  sown. 
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Haviug  thus  endeavored  to  carry  out  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
intention  of  OongreBs  in  making  the  appropriation  for  agricultural 
purposeSf  the  undersigned  herewith  presents  the  results  which  have 

been  attained  during  tlie  past  year. 
Ail  oi'  which  is  rcspecttully  bubmitted. 

J.  HOLT, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  John  0.  Bregkiitbidge, 

Fresidcat  of  the  UnUtd  Siaies  Senate, 
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PBOGRESS  AND  PUBLIC  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TUBE  IN  RUSSIA,  PRUSSIA,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  D.  J.  BBOWKE. 


Although  it  is  a  well  established  axiom  in  political  economy  that 
the  wealth  and  material  ^relfare  of  nations,  upon  which  their  power 

and  financial  prosperity  *1(  pond,  arc  primarily  determined  by  Uj^  \to- 
dnctive  forces  each  conntry  possesses  "vvithin  itself,  it  is  conceded 
that  the  effects  of  iDstitutions — social,  economic,  or  administrative — 
have  done  more  to  increase  their  industrial  interests  than  all  other 
moral  and  political  causes  combined.  In  common  language,  wo  often 
hear  a  country  spoken  of  as  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  commer- 
cial ;  but  these  terms  imply  oiuy  relative  values,  which  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  degree  of  importance  occupied  in  a  given  territory  by  one 
or  other  of  these  three  branches  of  productive  industry,  or  rather  the 
degree  of  development  at  which  its  industry  or  commerce  has  arrived  ; 
for  at  all  times  and  in  all  cnnntries,  agriculture,  the  "nursing  mother 
of  nationg/'  forms  the  basiii  ui'  wealth  and  prosperity,  and. the  plough, 
in  its  modest  guise,  plays  the  principal  part  in  the  creation  of  values, 
eyen  in  ooontridB  we  most  commercial  and  industrial.  Of  this,  Eng- 
land furnishes  a  most  notable  example :  In  the  scale  of  nations,  she 
is  decidedly  the  most  commercial,  as  well  as  the  most  industrial — ^her 
trade  and  industry  forming  the  basis  of  her  power ;  and  yet,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  returns  of  her  income-tax  that  the  net  revenue  of  all 
her  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  of  all  her  personal  capital,  does 
not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  net  revenue  derived  from  her  agriculture 
alone.  From  this  single  fact,  wo  may  infer  the  degree  of  pre-emi- 
nence which  should  be  attributed  to  the  agricultural  element  of 
national  wealth. 

In  proceeding  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us,  namely,  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  in  some  of  the  leading  countries  of  the 
globe,  it  may  be  stated  that,  from  the  rapid  advancement  of  this 
science  under  the  mere  influence  of  an  increasing  population  and  a 
more  diffused  intelligence,  aside  from  all  intrinsic  causes,  such  as  the 
infinite  variety  of  industrial  products,  the  unprecedented  progress 
which  industry  has  made  within  the  last  quarter  century,  the  tribute 
1  A 
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80  largely  paid  to  it  by  the  exact  and  natural  sciences,  the  ingenious 
inventions  that  have  augmented  its  prodnrtive  forces,  the  wonderful 
mechanisms  by  means  of  which  it  has  tpm  lered  tributary  the  physical 
powers  of  Nature  to  spare  the  labor  of  anunals  m  well  as  tliat  of  man, 
it  is  not  surprising  tiiut  the  attention  of  governments,  as  well  as  of 
indiyidnalB,  should  have  been  directed  towards  the  encouragement 
and  improvement  of  farming  ^nrsaits.  A  more  carefnl  and  exact 
inqniiy  into  their  guiding  principles  has  been  instituted,  and  a  desire 
manifested  to  give  them  an  elomentary  and  communicable  shape,  so 
ffir  might  be  found  practicable  for  tlio  benefit  of  those  who  should 
be  interested  in  their  study.  But  tlic  growing  estimation,  popularity, 
and  widely  extended  adoption  of  agricultural  pursuits  among  all 
grades  of  society,  in  both  hemispheres ;  the  distribution  of  books 
and  other  publications,  treating  on  the  snbjcct;  the  fonnation  of 
nmnerons  associations,  special  and  general,  for  its  promotion ;  and  the 
constant  activity  of  discussion  which  has  ensned,  have  all  tended  to 
draw  towards  it  a  degree  of  attention  and  scrutiny,  probably  nnpre- 
cedcnted  in  the  history  of  mankind.  By  the  appliances  and  improve- 
ments which  have  resulted  from  modern  art  and  discovery,  forests 
have  been  cleared  ;  marshes  and  lakes  drained  and  converted  into 
arable  fields ;  hill-sides  and  plains  made  fertile  by  irrigation  ;  useful 
products  introduced  or  improved,  and  their  properties  recognized, 
represented,  and  compared  with  those  of  the  soils  in  which  they 
grew ;  telegraphs  have  been  extended  from  zone  to  zone ;  seas  united ; 
continents  traversed  by  rail-roads  and  canals,  and  oceans  navigated  by 
steam.  Political  changes  and  the  combined  efforts  of  individaals,  as 
well  as  of  Sf.ttf'j,  have  also  contributed  to  infuse  into  it  a  warmth  of 
discussion,  which,  wliatever  its  present  effects,  cannot  fail  to  be 
regarded  as  ono  of  the  most  powerful  vehicles  of  information  and 
corrected .  views.  Thus  nations  have  become  more  intimately  con- 
nected ;  their  arts,  commerce,  and  manufactures  increased,  which, 
from  the  great  extent  of  their  influence/ have  caused  the  various 
countriesreciprocally  to  respond  to  each  other  with  all  their  attendant 
advantages  and  blessings. 

In  presenting  the  following  accounts  of  the  encouragement  given 
to  agriculture  by  some  of  the  principal  governments  of  Europe,  the 
writer  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  it  has  not  be^Mi  done  with  the 
idea  that  all  which  has  been  practised  by  our  brethren  beyond  sea  is 
applicable  to  our  own  husbandry  or  economy,  nor  with  the  expecta- 
tion lhat  it  will  be  imitated  by  us  j  but  they  are  simply  offered  with 
the  view  of  enabling  us  to  compare  some  of  the  pubkc  operations  of 
agriculture  in  the  Old  World  with  those  of  the  New,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  prove  suggestive  in  enlarging  the  fields  of  labor  of  the 
Agricultural  Societies  in  the  United  States. 


UNCOURAGEMENT  OF  AQBICULTUBE  IN  BU8SIA. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  no  empire  but  Russia  ever  succeeded 
in  keeping  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  globe  a  secret  and  a  mystery 
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to  tlie  rest  of  mankind."  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  just  Ccause, 
however,  for  impnting  to  that  apparently  anomalous  country  any  such 
mt&iitioii  J  nor  ia  it  eat^y  to  perceive  any  motive  which  should  induce 

her  to  entertain  it  Whatever  may  be  the  myBteriea  of  her  diplo- 
macy, it  IB  fonnd  that  those  pablicists,  who  haTo  restricted  their 
inqniriea  to  an  analysis  of  the  effective  components  of  her  material 
welfare,  do  not  complain  that  there  is  any  department  of  her  Btatistios 

in  -which  Fecrecy  is  either  maintained  or  desired,  with  the  e?:ccption, 
perhrtp?.  of  that  of  her  finance??,  as  to  which  nhe  certainly  has  not 
been  unnecessarily  communicative.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear 
that,  for  the  last  quarter  century,  at  least,  the  Russian  government 
has  not  only  made  great  exertions  to  obtain  correct  information  with 
re^wd  to  the  condition  and  reaonrcea  of  the  empire,  bat  has  taken 
pains,  at  no  small  expense,  to  diffuse  this  information  among  its  snb* 
jects,  and  to  excite  am<mg  them  a  desire  for  its  acqnisition.  For 
this  pnrpose,  reports  from  the  various  ministries,  appertaining  to 
inatterR  concerning  their  respective  department':,  have  been  published 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  chairs  of  statistics  established  in  the  several 
univereities.  In  1843,  for  instance,  the  "  Materials  for  a  Statistical 
Acconnt  of  the  Hassian  Empire"  emanated  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior;  the  official  Tables  of  Commerce,''  also,  which  have  ap- 
peared annually  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  contain  more  information 
than  ia  to  be  &und  in  the  analogons  docoments  of  most  other  Euro- 
pean States ;  and,  altogether,  scarcely  a  month  or  a  week  passes 
without  some  valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  country 
issuing  from  the  press  through  one  or  other  of  the  official  journals. 

The  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  commenced  as  early  as  1803, 
under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  continued  until  the  eatublish- 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  Domaim»,  in  1837,  from  which  period  to  the 
present,  the  latter  has  been  sednkmsly  engaged  in  tsMng  and  arrang- 
ing tiictt*  The  facts  are  iumished  by  the  heads  of  the  several 
governments  and  those  of  the  crown  lands— by  the  inspectors  of 
agricnltore — by  the  societies — ^by  agents  sent  to  different  parts  of 
the  country — ^by  commissions  for  effecting  an  equalization  of  the 
different  classes  of  peasants — by  the  professors  of  the  Institute  of 
Goirgoretzk — by  the  correspondin  gmembers  of  the  Scientific  Com- 
mittee of  the  Department  of  Rural  Economy — and,  finally,  by  the 
answers  to  prize  questions.  The  varied  information  thus  obtained  is 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Economy. 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  means  of  the  press,  in  Russia,  it 
may  be  remarked,  has  also  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  In  1802, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  manifested  a  desire  to  see  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  systematically  engage  in  publication?,  derived  from  periodical 
literature  and  foreign  works,  on  all  agronomic  inventionb  and  improve- 
mentii  of  recognized  utility.  From  this  period,  date  the  numerous  agri- 
cultural  publications  which  have  been  issued  at  public  expense*  In 
1830,  the  practice  was  introduced  into  most  of  the  govenments  of 
iaaning  periodical  pnblicaticnB  under  the  title  of  "  Goubemskla  Ye- 
doBoeti,''  (government  news,)  containing  nseM  hints  in  matters  of 
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agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  In  1834,  there  was  established, 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  an  Agricultural  Gazette,  of  which  a 
certain  number  of  copies  is  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  village 
clergy.  The  whole  number  ef  this  paper  is  aboat  five  thousand 
copies*  Since  1841,  the  Ministry  of  Domains  has  issued  a  monthly 
jonmsl  of  its  operations,  contsamng  also  essays  on  yarious  subjects 
connected  with  rural  economy,  as  well  as  information  appertaining  to 
ngnViiUural  improvements  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Another  Agri- 
culturtii  Gazette,  in  the  German  langniage,  has  been  published  at 
Odessa,  since  1846,  by  the  Colonial  Protection  Committee,  especially 
intended  for  the  colonists  in  the  south  oi  iiussia.  There  are  also 
published,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of 
the  Ministiy  of  Domains,  and  by  some  of  its  members,  useful  works 
on  various  branches  of  agriculture,  of  which  several  are  devoted  to 
the  moral  and  agricultural  instruction  of  the  peasants. 

The  impulse  thus  given  by  government  roused  the  literary  activity  of 
the  enlightened  classes  in  different  parts  of*the  empire,  and  within  the 
last  ten  years  publications  on  agricultural  affiiirs  are  yearly  becoming 
more  numerous.  The  Imperial  Independent  Society  of  Rural  Economy, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  now  issues  three  journals,  one  monthly  and  one 
weekly,  in  the  Bussian  language,  with  a  circulation  of  six  thousand  five 
hundred  copies  ;  and  the  other  in  the  Qennan,  appearing  once  in  two 
months,  with  a  circulationof  one  thousand  two  hundred  copies,  two  hun- 
dred of  which  go  to  foreign  countries.  The  Transactions  of  the  Jsjos- 
law,  the  Southern,  and  other  agricultural  societies,  which  have  no  annals 
of  their  own,  are  published  in  the  above-named  journal'^,  each  society 
being  furnished  with  a  stipulated  number  of  copies  for  us  own  use. 
Besides  these  journals,  the  society  has  printed  and  published,  at  its 
own  expense,  a  "Course  of  Technical  Chemistry  a  "Description 
of  Mineral  Waters;"  a  treatise  on  the  "Protection  of  Cattle  from 
Disease;"  and  Etudes Entomologiques,"  the  latter  of  which  com- 
prises monographs  and  reports  on  entomological  investigations  in 
Russia,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  agriculture,  whether  the  insects  are 
injurious,  beneficial  or  specially  adapted  to  the  use  or  luxury  of  man. 
With  the  object  of  diffusing  knowledge  throughout  the  empire,  the 
society  recently  distrilaited  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  volumes  among  educational  institutions,  librarioo,  and  agricul- 
tural asaociattons,  a  portion  of  which  comprised  its  own  publications. 
This  society  also  receives,  by  way  of  exchanpre,  upwards  of  seventy 
journals  or  transactions  from  the  societies  uf  foreign  countries  wi^ 
which  it  has  intercourse,  and  is  presented  with  all  the  publioatious 
issued  in  the  empire. 

Since  1842,  tlie  ScientiOc  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains 
has  offered  ^oid  and  silver  prize  medals  for  the  solution  of  important 
questions  connected  with  Russian  agriculmre,  by  ascertaining  the 
causes  which  impede  the  progress  of  any  particular  branch,  and  sug- 
gesting the  best  remedies.  The  successfol  essays  are  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Ministry.  Shows  of  agricultural  products  are  held 
in  several  of  the  governments,  and  prizes  awarded  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  rural  economy  by  stimulating  competition.  These 
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Bhows — the  first  of  wliich  were  held  at  Odessa  and  Jfiroslaw,  in 
1844 — serve  also  to  exhibit  the  prepress  which  ogricuiture  actually 
makcij  in  the  different  provinces. 

Within  the  last  seven  years,  there  has  been  issued  a  physical  and 
laduatrial  chart  of  European  BnBsia^  as  well  bb  aevml  of  its  goyem- 
ments,  indicating  the  climate,  Boil,  products,  mines,  numnfactorieB, 
internal  improTements,  imports,  exports,  valnations,  &c,,  which  con- 
tain a  vast  amount  of  information  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  so 
concise  a  form. 

In  attemptmj^^  to  provide  express  seminaries  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation, more  acti\'ity  has  been  manifested  in  Russia,  perhaps,  than  in 
any  other  country  of  Europe.  Under  the  Emperor  Paul,  near  the 
dose  of  the  last  century,  the  idea  of  imparting  special  instruction  in 
hnsbandry  was  formed,  and  the  first  practical  school  of  agricoltare 
founded  about  fifteen  miles  from  St  Petersburg.  Another  school  was 
established  near  the  same  city  in  1804,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
administration  of  the  Appanages,  and  organized  in  a  manner  exceed- 
in  <rly  appropriate  to  the  wants  and  social  condition  of  the  atrricultural 
population.  In  that  sch'^ol,  theory  is  adapted  to  the  capacities  and 
education  of  the  students,  and  closely  followed  by  practical  instruc- 
tion, which  IS  made  to  extend  not  only  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil  and 
the  rotation  of  crops,  but  also  to  the  trades  most  usefiil  for  the  rural 
classes,  as  the  weaving  of  linen,  the  preparation  of  leather,  the 
making  of  wearing  apparel,  and  various  implements  of  the  house* 
hold. 

In  1832,  there  was  founded  a  special  Seminary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  peasarts  of  the  AppanaL'"''s,  in  the  neifrhborhood  of  St.  Peter?- 
bursr.  on  the  north  bank  ot  t\ni  Neva.  Of  the  serfs  owned  by  the 
Emperor,  a  certain  proportion  were  annually  sent  to  this  school  for 
the  purpose  of  being  educated  in  all  the  practical  details  of  farming 
operations,  according  to  the  climate  and  necessities  of  the  districte 
into  which  they  are  afterwards  to  be  detailed*  Modem  implements 
of  the  most  approved  confitmction  are  provided,  and  the  pupils  in- 
structed in  their  me.  The  term  of  tuition,  or  rather  of  service,  is 
limited  to  five  years,  and  classes  of  sixty  are  annually  sent  out  to  farms 
in  dilTorent  parts  of  the  empire,  (•;(rryii)L'-  with  them  into  its  remote 
provinces  such  knowledge  and  skill  as  a  compulsory  system  of  train- 
ing has  bestowed  upon  them.  The  expense  is  privately  defrayed  by 
the  Emperor,  and  the  project,  it  is  stated,  has  resulted  in  success. 

In  1834,  an  Agronomic  Institute  was  established  at  Dorpat^  for 
superior  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  rural  economy ;  and 
in  1840,  another,  .on  a  grand  scale,  in  the  government  of  Mohilew, 
on  the  domain  of  Gorigoretzk,  belonging  to  the  crown.  A  capital  of 
about  38.580  rubles  ($28,935)  and  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  with 
an  OiErricultural  population  of  2.785,  wer(;  appropriated  to  this  estab- 
lishment, which  is  divided  into  two  departments — one  of  inferior 
instruction,  for  simple  cultivators,  with  the  view  of  enabUng  them  to 
carry  out  the  praads,  and  the  other  of  a  higher  order,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  training  agriculturists  for  tibe  management  ef  large 
estates,  and  introduemg  upon  them  improved  systems  of  husbandry. 
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Annexed  to  this  iostitutioQ  is  a  larm  for  the  practical  instructiou  of 
simple  peasauts. 

EstablishmentB  for  special  instntction  in  various  aubsidiarf  branchea 
of  mral  econono^  hanre  also  been  fonnded  in  different  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, saeh  as  forest  institutes,  schools  of  viticulture,  gardening,  bee- 
culture,  sbeep-raising,  i&c,  and  have  been  attended  with  good  results. 

At  the  period  of  instituting  the  first  agronomic  schools,  the  idea 
was  conceived  of  creating  model  establishments  of  rural  economy. 
In  1801,  a  model  farm  was  founded  in  the  governnient  of  Smolensk 
to  facilitate  the  introductiuu  oi  an  improved  cultivaLiun  in  the  Ap- 
panage Domains  j  and  in  1802,  a  similar  establishment,  termed  the 

English  Farm,"  was  founded  near  St.  Petersburg;  but  both  were 
suppressed  shortlj  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  their  expense  so 
greatly  exceeding  the  value  of  any  benefit  which  seemed  likely  to  be 
derived  from  them.  At  that  period,  the  agricultural  classes  in 
Russia,  it  was  found,  were  not  pnflV  iently  familiar  with  the  mere  ele- 
ments of  a  rational  system  of  cuiiin  «>  to  be  able  to  appreciate  their 
advantages.  But  this  first  want  oi  success  did  not  prevent  the  Em- 
peror from  again  directing  his  attention  to  the  subject.  In  1S25,  the 
Miuister  of  Finance  was  authorized  to  institute  model  farms  in  those 
districts  where  it  was  thought  they  might  be  the  most  useful,  appro* 
priating  to  each  a  foundation  capital  of  50,000  rubles  ($37,500) 
and  an  annual  rent  of  15,000  rnbles  ($11,250.)  By  virtue  of  this 
authority,  a  farm  was  established  at  Lougansk,  in  the  government  of 
Ekatherinoslaw,  which  was  afterwards  suppressed  for  local  reasons, 
and  replaced  by  another  founded  in  1848,  in  the  game  <::overnmcnt, 
on  an  estate  l»elouging  to  tlie  crown,  in  the  district  of  Alexandrowsk. 
Besides  this  larm,  others  iiavu  been  established  in  the  governments  of 
Wologda,  Saratow,  (two,)  Tambow,  Mohilew,  Kazan,  and  ELhrakow. 
The  lands  appropriated  to  these  eight  farms  occupy  an  area  of 
10,490  dessiatines  (28,220  acres.)  Both  crown  and  private  peasants 
are  admitted  as  pupik  into  all.  In  1849,  the  number  of  pupils  was 
706,  but  is  annually  increasing.  A  complete  course  of  studies  occupies 
four  years,  in  which  difi'erent  svstems  of  airriculture  are  tauLcht, 
each  being  appropriate  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  region 
where  the  farm  is  situated. 

With  the  view  of  difiusing  agronomic  knowledge  among  the 
peasantry  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  village  curates,  the  gov- 
ernment has  introduced  a  course  of  agriculture  into  the  seminaries 
which  send  to  the  institute  of  Gorigoretzk  pupils  intended  to  become 
professors  of  this  branch  of  instruction ;  and  the  Ministry  of  Domains 
has  since  published  a  complete  course  of  agriculture  specially  designed 
for  the  students.  These  cnratos.  wlio  belong  to  the  dominant  clnin  h. 
have  considerable  endowments  in  land,  well  arr;iii;4ed,  and  everyway 
suitable  for  converting  into  little  model  farms  and  an  improved  system 
of  culture,  seen  in  operation  on  the  curate's  glebe,  cannot  fail  to 
exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  whole  parish,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  good  counsels  which  an  intelligent  parson  may  be  able  to  impart. 

But  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  conveying  agricultural 
knowledge  in  Eussia,  and  which  has  been  recognized  in  every  civil- 
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ized  country,  is  by  agricultural  associations.  They  afford  farmera 
ihe  nifMns  of  Riiggesting  improvement?,  as  well  as  a  cbRnnel  for 
cotniimnicating  to  pach  other  the  results  of  their  observations  and 
experiments,  and  ul'  securing  the  general  benefits  of  their  respective 
knowledge.  The  first  Russian  association  of  this  kind,  the  Imperial 
Independent  Society  of  Bural  Economy,  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  insti- 
tuted under  the  auspiceB  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  in  1765,  at  a 
period  when  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  societies  of  this  description 
in  all  Europe,  At  first,  it  received  from  the  Empress  6,000  rubles 
(14,500)  for  the  erection  of  a  building.  Subsequently,  Alexander  1. 
granted  5,000  rubles  ($3,750)  per  annum  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. In  1826,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  increased  this  sum  to  15,000 
rubles  ($11,250.)  The  next  year,  he  granted  to  the  society  an  annual 
contribuLiOii  irom  the  general  imposts  or  ta^es  of  the  country  for  the 
diffbsion  of  vacdnation.  Jn  1833,  there  was  also  bestowed  an  annual 
donation  of  20,000  rubles  ($15,000)  for  agricnltoral  education. 
Besides  these  sums,  he  ordered  an  annual  payment  of  7,000  mbles 
{$5,250}  instead  of  lands  which  had  previoosly  been  endowed  to  Ihe 
society.  Another  feature  worthy  of  note  is,  an  annual  appointment, 
made  on  the  Tr  rnmmcndation  of  this  association,  of  a  suitable  agent  to 
travel  in  foreign  countries  five  months  each  year,  to  report  on  the 
condition  and  prog:ress  of  agriculture  and  manufacturer,  who  receives 
his  iubtructions  from  the  council  of  the  society,  and  enjoys  certain 
privileges  granted  hy  the  government  during  the  mission. 

Under  the  reign  of  Ale^nder  I.,  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Livo- 
nia was  founded,  in  1805,  and  that  of  Moscow,  in  1818.  Since  that 
period,  several  others  have  been  formed  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  in 
the  south  of  Eussia,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  central  governments. 
At  present,  the  number  of  societies  in  Rus.sia  amounts  to  about 
twenty,  among  which  may  be  particularized  the  Atrronomic  Society 
of  Moscow,  the  Central  Society  of  Sheep -Farming,  (also  at  Moscow,) 
and  the  Agronomic  Society  of  South  Russia,  at  Odessa. 
^  In  1836,  the  Technological  Institute  of  St.  Petersburg  was  estab* 
lished,  containing  a  cabinet  of  models  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machines,  duplicates  of  which  are  trausmitted  to  the  Chambers  of 
Finance  of  every  government  for  the  purpose  of  forming  collections. 
The  manufacturers  of  ajrri cultural  machinery  at  Moscow  have  also 
received  pecuniary  subsidie:^  to  enable  them  to  extend  their  establish- 
ments. These  measures,  it  is  stated,  exert  a  favorable  influence  on 
agricultural  progress. 


drCOmEtAjQEllEMT  OP  AGBICULTURE  IN  FSKDSSIA. 

The  administration  of  the  entire  domain  of  agriculture  in  Prussia 
is  conducted  by  a  Department  of  Acrriculture,  undor  tlie  direction  of 
a  Minister,  whose  jurisdiction  embraces  the  goverument  of  the  authori- 
ties charL'-od  with  the  execution  of  tlie  laws  establitjhed  for  effecting 
an  immuiiitv  both  from  tenunt-riglits  and  such  rents  and  tithes  as  are 
an  obstacle  to  a  proper  and  advantageous  use  of  real  estate;  the 
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division  of  re-.d  estate  held  jointly  ;  the  granting  of  rights  of  posses- 
Bion,  redein]  ti ons,  <fcc. ;  the  administration  of  the  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  torests  and  fields,  game  and  fish,  and  riparian  rights ;  the 
regulation  of  drainage  and  dykeo,  the  pnhlic  studs,  and  the  insti- 
tutions for  agricultural  education,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the 
flocieties  for  the  improvement  and  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
rural  economj. 

Subordinate  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  Board  of  Rural 
Economy,  constituting  a  technically  advisory  authority,  which  is 
especially  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  societies. 
It  was  organized  in  1842,  and  is  composed  at  present  of  a  president, 
secretary,  and  a  board  of  ten  consulting  members,  some  of  them 
being  practical  agriculturists,  while  others  are  well  versed  in  vai  luus 
branches  connected  with  the  subject,  among  whom  is  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  StatisticB,  which  ib  anbordinate  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  charged  with  taking  the  general,  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  the  country.  In  Uie  transactions  of  this 
board,  the  members  individually  discourse  or  write  upon  such  subjects 
as  they  are  best  fitted  by  their  knowledge  and  ability.  The  board  is 
fiinii^lied  with  regular  reports  from  the  societies,  and  again  it  sub- 
mi  ti  Us  own  reports  to  the  Minit;ter  of  Agriculture.  It  also  publishes, 
iu  monthly  numbers,  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  containing  its  own 
transactiona  and  such  other  artaoles  as  are  deemed  useftal  and  worthy 
of  diffusion. 

The  support  afforded  by  government  to  agriculture  consists,  there- 
fore, in  the  extensive  and  judicious  organization  of  its  department, 

its  proper  legislation,  agricultural  education,  liberal  appropriations, 
and  temporary  advances  of  money,  together  with  ^uch  other  measures 
as  are  adaj»teii  to  its  general  r  iK^ouragement.  The  societies  them- 
selves are  diHtributed  over  llie  nine  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  which 
contains  about  17,000,000  inhabitants,  and  embraces  an  area  of 
107,960  square  miles.  In  each  province  there  is  one  central  or  gen- 
eral society,  or  more,  surrounded  by  subordinate  societies,  to  which 
again,  in  some  cases,  are  attached  minor  clubs  or  associations.  Aside 
from  this  centralization,  there  are  other  societies,  having  no  connection 
with  tlie  above,  all,  however,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  liural  Economy.  The  central  societies  exerci>^o  ;t  general  super- 
intendence, direction,  and  control  over  the  suboi dmati?  and  minor 
ones,  encouraging  and  aiding  them,  suggesting  and  assisting  in  agri- 
cultural improvements  and  education.  Each  central  society  has  a 
fund,  to  which  all  the  respective  subordinate  societies  contribute,  to 
defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  furnishing  agricultural  information, 
in  holding  exhibitions,  and  in  the  general  advancement  of  their  com- 
mon interests.  Collectively,  they  promote  the  common  cause,  by 
meetings  and  exhibition?:,  by  dist  ri}>iiting  publications  and  Feeds,  by 
establishing  schools,  experimental  larms.  and  trial  grounds,  as  well  m 
by  other  institutions  appertaining  to  the  promotion  of  this  great 
branch  of  national  prosperity. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  distribution,  membership,  and 
•Dnual  expenditures  of  the  several  societies  in  the  kingdom : — 
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Distiributimy  menUteraMp,  and  eoipendUwrea  of  <Ae  Kventl  aocnatieB, 
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Accordingly,  the  whole  number  of  societies  in  PruBbia  ir*  four  hun- 
dred and  ihirtoen ;  those  of  the  other  parts  of  Gtormany,  as  far  as 
they  Gonld  be  ascertained,  being  abont  one  thousand,  or  fonrteen 
hundred  and  thirteen  in  all. 

The  annual  ezpenditares  of  the  various  societies  are  derived  from 
the  following  sonrces : 

Fees  and  contributions  144,660  80 

Income  from  lands  and  loans   1,913  60 

Donations  from  insurance  and  other  companies   3,030  40 

Oth^r  donation^^   1,488  00 

Proceeds  from  gardens,  nurseries,  experimental  farms, 

sale  of  publications,  exhibitions,  &g   9, 147  20 

Total  >   60,240  00 


This  sum,  aside  from  the  appropriations  and  temporary  advances 
made  by  the  government,  is  annually  devoted  by  the  societies  to 
agricultoral  purposes. 

The  following  are  the  periods  at  which  some  of  the  societies  were 
established : 

The  year  1772  gave  birth  to  the  first  agricultural  society,  which 

was  followed  by  the  organization  of  another  in  1791  ;  fio  that,  prior 
to  the  ypnr  1801,  there  were  only  two  societies  in  the  kingdom.  The 
next  twenty  years,  from  1801  to  1820,  being  an  unfavorable  period 
to  agriculture,  in  consequence  of  the  raging  wars,  called  forth  only 
eight  societies,  while  the  ten  succeeding  years,  from  1821  to  1830, 
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favored  by  the  blessings  of  peace,  brought  into  existenoe  twenty- 
three,  a  number  which,  during  the  eleven  years,  from  1831  to  1841, 
under  the  continued  inflnence  of  peace,  was  raisorl  to  one  hundred 
and  nine.  The  next  poriod,  embracing  the  four  years  from  1842  to 
1845,  the  commencement  of  which  is  distinguished  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Rural  Economy,  sliows  the  formation  of  eighty- 
five  societies,  followed  by  an  increase  of  seventy -five  daring  the  five 
years  ensuing.  From  that  time,  up  to  1856,  there  was  an  addition  of 
one  hundred  and  eleven  societies. 

This  statement  shows  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty- two 
mieties  organized  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Rural 
Economy,  in  1842,  while  the  number  formed  after  that  time  amounts 
to  two  hundred  and  seventy-one — certainly  a  gratifying  increase,  and 
no  doubt  greatly  owing  to  the  energy  and  beneficent  influence,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  emanating  from  that  board,  and  the  general 
administrativo  organization  of  the  agricultural  affairs  of  the  country. 

Among  these  societies  may  be  instanced  the  following,  designed 
for  special  objects : 

Ko.  ot  SocMlflB. 


Horticulture  •  IS 

Breeding,  rearing,  and  management  of  horses  •  -  •  •  13 

Bee-culture  •  •  •   12 

Cultivation  of  forests   8 

Wine-culture   1 

Fruit -culture   5 

Siik-rulture   20 

Flax  and  hemp-culturo   3 

Cultivation  of  beet-root   1 

Collection,  trial,  and  exhibition  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machines   1 


Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  number  of  teachers'  and  viiiagea' 
agricultural  a^ociations ;  also,  seventeen  societies  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  servants ;  and  an  agricultn- 
ral  work-house  to  afford  practical  and  theoietical  training  to  orphans 
and  other  children  in  want  of  care.  There  are  also  several  agricul- 
tural banks  for  savings,  as  well  as  exchanges  for  ascertaining  the  best 
modes  of  selling  products  and  providing  for  tlic  protection  of  the 
interests  of  nieclianics.  There  are  four  societies  for  the  embelH^h- 
ment  (if  private  and  public  grounds  :  joint-stdck  companies  for  drain- 
ing and  improving  grass-lands ;  agricultural  lire  and  cattlo  in6uranc© 
societies,  as  well  as  companies  for  the  importation  of  breeding  animals* 

It  may  be  stated,  moreover,  that  agricultural  machinery  receives  a 
large  .share  of  attention  from  the  goyernment  and  societies  in  loans 
and  donations  of  money,  as  well  as  in  premiums  and  provision  for  the 
education  of  mechanics.  There  are  fifty-five  establishments  of  large 
Fize,  worked  either  l)y  steam  or  wnter-powor,  in  the  mannfictnro  of 
machines,  and  twenty-eight  smaller  ones,  principally  engaged  in 
repairing. 

Among  the  societies,  there  are  some  which  purchase  and  sell  ap- 
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proved  implement.s  and  machines  to  their  members;  while  others 
cause  them  to  be  manufactured  tor  gratuitous  diatributioD.  Of  these, 
they  poaseas  some  fifty-six  cabinets  of  working  models,  indn^ng 
numerous  maehines  for  the  mannfactare  of  drain«tiles,  for  the  nse  of 

members.  Some  of  the  societieB  own  property,  others  lease  gronnds 
or  hold  public  property  in  charge  or  trust  for  agricultural  and  experi- 
mental purposes.  A  nnmber  of  thom  are  also  provided  with  collec- 
tions of  wool  and  Cerciila,  mndrlsof  fruit,  lirrbjirinras,  mineral  cabinets, 
chemical  apparatus,  philosophical  instrumentH,  designs,  drawinj^s  and 
paintings  of  agricultural  objects.  The  societies  have,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, some  seventy-three  libraries,  for  the  benefit  of  the  members, 
used  either  gratuitously  or  for  a  small  compensation,  a  regulation 
also  applying  to  the  perusal  of  the  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  annual 
reports  in  their  possession,  being  fifty-one  in  number.  Of  these,  four 
are  published  by  the  government,  forty-one  by  the  societies^  and  six 
by  private  persons.  The  objects  to  which  these  publications  arc 
individnally  devoted  are  as  follows:  Horticulture,  live;  breeding, 
rearing,  and  mauagement  of  liorses,  four  ;  fruit-culture,  one  ;  forest- 
culture,  oue  J  wine-culture,  one ;  bee-cultvre,  three ;  silk-culture, 
two ;  statistics^  two ;  the  rest  being  devoted  to  agriculture  generally. 
The  agricultural  pubUcationa  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  so  &r  as 
is  ascertained,  amount  to  thirty^eight ;  the  whole  number  being 
eighty-nine. 

Of  agricultural  institutions  for  education  there  are  two  classes — 
one  including  the  colleges,  and  the  other  the  elementary  schools. 
Of  colleges,  there  are  five,  three  of  which  are  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment, V)nt  two  are  private.  In  the  colleges  are  taught  the  various 
systems  of  husbandry,  farm  management,  book-keeping,  cultivation 
of  arable  and  grass-lands,  horticulture,  landscape  gardening  and 
rural  embeUishments,  silviculture,  agricultural  technology,  mechanics, 
natural  philosoph}  .  1  otany,  mineruogy,  a  knowledge  of  the  soils, 
mathematics,  agricultural  chemistry,  zoology,  breeding,  rearing,  and 
management  of  animals,  veterinary  surgery,  classification  of  sheep 
and  wool,  entomology,  practical  operations  in  the  garden  and  field, 
designing  and  drawing,  natiouiU  economy,  and  the  law  and  history 
appertaining  to  agriculture. 

There  are  twenty-eight  elementary  schools,  some  of  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  government;  others  by  societies;  while  a  third  class  is 
private.  In  these  are  taught  the  elementary  branches  of  agricultural 
education,  by  lectures  and  demonstrations,  in  a  manner  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  pupils. 

Besides  the  above,  there  arc  other  schools  devoted  to  special 
objects :  Draining  and  improving  meadows,  five :  management  of 
forests,  ten:  horticulture,  six;  silk-culture,  one:  liax-culture,  four; 
bee-cuiuire,  one  j  raising  of  sheep,  two  j  spinning  schools,  fifteen  ; 
the  whole  number  being  fifty-seven.  In  the  neighborhood  of  some 
of  these  schools,  there  are  machine  shops,  where  the  pupils  have  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  making  of  various  machines,  thus 
uniting  practice  w  ith  theory*  There  are  also  model  farms  and  ex- 
perimentid  grounds  of  various  sizes,  amounting  in  all  to  seventy-two, 
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sume  being  conducted  by  the  govemment ;  others  by  societies  j  while 
a  third  class  belongs  to  private  individuala.  Instruction  is  often  en* 
cooraged  by  preminms  offered  by  societies  to  the  best  pupils.  The 
more  important  of  these  institutions  have  commissioners  appointed  to 
furnish  regular  reports  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  though 
the  greater  number  of  them  have  only  been  in  eadstence  for  about  tea 
year?,  the  results  are  considered  satisfactory. 

Fur  tho  further  improvement  of  flax-culture,  the  government  pro- 
vides suiue  districts  with  stationary,  and  others  ^vith  itinerant  teach- 
ers, practically  trained  for  the  cultivation  of ,  flax  and  dye  plants. 
There  is  also  set  aside  for  this  purpose  a  special  appropriation  (the 
fioyal  Grace  Fund)  and  a  mutual  stock  company.  In  its  mannfaetnre 
penitentiary  labor  is  sometimes  employed*  Some  of  the  societies 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  good  flax-seed  and  machinery,  pnb* 
lishing,  also,  circuli^r?;  on  its  improvement. 

For  silk-culture,  there  are  ten  reeling  establishments,  and  twenty- 
one  mulberry  plantations.  Some  of  the  societies  distribute  cuttings 
and  seeda,  a  portion  of  which  is  planted  on  roadsides,  graveyards, 
and  other  public  places.  Among  the  silk-growers  there  are  some 
who  also  give  instrnction  in  this  branch,  as  is  done  in  the  model  silk 
establishment  at  Breslan,  which  has  reeling  and  spinning  maohines, 
with  an  operative  hatching  machine,  and  eighteen  smaller  ones,  the 
latter  distributed  as  models  among  the  agricultural  ofiicers  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  districts.  It  has  also  three  ingenious  models  for 
showing  the  interior  structures  made  by  the  worms  in  the  stages  of 
the  last  development.  It  likewise  issues  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  impro*rement  of  arable  and  grass-lands  is  liberally  and  most 
advantageously  encouraged  and  promoted  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment and  societies  by  judicious  appointments  of  draining  engineers  in 
several  parts  of  the  country,  the  profits  of  which  enterprises,  in  an 
agricultural  and  economical  point  of  view,  are  most  clearly  shown  in 
tlie  construction  of  excellent  roads  as  well  as  in  those  large  tracts  of 
arable  and  grass-lands  regained  from  a  net  of  lakes  and  swamps  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

With  regard  to  fruit-culture,  there  are  several  model  pomological 
gardens,  a  large  number  of  nurseries  for  growing  firuit-trees,  coniferous 
and  foUaceons  trees,  and  two  for  raising  tree  seeds.  Some  of  these 
nurseries  are  conducted  by  the  government;  others  by  the  agricul- 
tural societies,  with  a  view  of  distributing  seeds,  cuttings,  and  trees 
among  their  members,  an  illustration  of  which  ia  given  in  an  official 
report  on  the  nurseries  planted  in  the  province  of  Westphalia  in 
1855.  From  this  report,  it  appears  that  this  province  has  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty -live  nurseries,  containing  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  eighty  ungrafted  stocks,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  grafted  ones, 
and  that  the  trees  sold  and  distributed  over  the  province  amounted 
to  twenty-three  thousand,  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  Some  of  the 
nurseries  are  the  property  or  in  charge  of  private  persons,  especially 
of  experienced  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  that  kind  of 
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knowledge,  and  enconraging  their  pupils  to  plant  nurseries  of  their 
own,  as  in  many  cases  has  been  satislactorily  done.  In  other  parts 
of  Germany,  the  community  and  schools  of  every  village  are  supplied 
with  suitable  niiraeries,  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  teachers. 

In  respeot  to  the  improTement  of  horses,  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
in  addition  to  the  public  studs,  the  societies  hold  annual  shows,  estab- 
lish horse  markets,  depots  for  stallionfi,  in  several  districts*  keep  well 
rcg^ulated  and  extensive  pastures  for  colts,  and  also  have  race  courses. 
The  Society  of  Berlin,  for  the  improvement  of  horses,  publishes  an 
annual  report,  a  "  Coursintr  Almanac,''  and  the  general  Stud  Bool^ 
containing  the  pedigrees  oi  ail  the  Aill-blood  horses  in  Germany. 

In  addition  to  the  societies  before  mentioned,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  is  also  the  Itinerant  Society  of  Gennan  Agricoltnrists  and  For* 
esters,  inclnding  not  only  members  of  IVnssiaf  but  those  of  all  other 
German  States.  This  society,  now  in  the  twentieth  year  of  its  exist* 
ence,  bears  the  character  of  a  National  O^mgress,  which  investigates 
and  discusses  all  subjects  having  a  general  scientific  and  practical 
tendency  to  the  improvf^m ont  of  agriculture.  At  various  points  they 
have  stations  for  experinieutH  in  agricultural  chemistry,  physiology, 
Ac,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  important  questions  proposed  at  their 
annual  meetings,  which  are  held  alternately  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  confederation. 


ENCOURAOEIfEMT  OV  AGBICULTUBE  IN  THB  UNTTIBD  STATES* 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  let  us 
revert  to  the  condition  of  the  country  when  first  visited  by  Euro- 
peans. Then,  this  art  was  only  practised  by  the  wives  of  the  Indians, 
in  limited  areas  of  tobacco,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  maize,  without  the 
aid  of  domestic  animals,  or  any  implements,  except  clam-shells,  the 
scapula  of  the  bnfialo,  the  antlers  or  horns  of  the  deer  and  elk,  and 
pointed  sticks  of  wood.  At  this  period,  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  of 
our  territory  was  charged  with  an  abundance  of  humus  and  earthy 
phosphates,  the  accumulations  of  ages,  from  the  dpcay  of  primitive 
forests,  other  vegetation,  or  of  animal  remains  ;  and  it  is  a  question 
worthy  the  attention  of  agriculturists  and  political  economists, 
whether  there  was  not  absolutely  more  wealth  invested  in  our  soil, 
in  fertilizing  matter,  at  the  time  Colnmbns  discovered  America,  than 
there  is  at  present  above  the  snrface  in  improvements  and  invest* 
ments  of  every  kind.  European  settlements  began,  and  civilization 
gradually  extended,  heralded  by  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  axe  and 
the  crasli  of  trees.  As  the  country  became  more  and  more  settled, 
considerable  tracts,  situated  in  what  now  constitute  the  Atlantic  and 
Gnlf  States,  were  cleared,  laid  open  to  the  sun,  and  converted  into 
luxuriant  meadows  and  fertile  fields  of  tobacco,  cotton,  8Ugar-cane, 
and  the  Cereal  grains.  Meanwhile,  most  of  the  soluble  phosphates 
^d  other  elements  of  fertility,  which  originally  existed  in  the  soil, 
were  ezhansted  by  iujudicioiui  cropping,  or  from  neglecting  to  return 
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to  the  land  an  equivalent  ia  manure  for  what  had  been  abstracted  by 
the  plants.  .The  result  has  been,  instead  of  full  and  abundant  crops, 
tlie  older  onltivated  .fields  do  not  yield  at  preaent  half  ae  much  as 
formerly,  end  m  many  localities,  not  a  third,,  nor  even  a  quarter  ae 
mnch,  without  the  application  of  extra  anppltea  of  manure.  To  cany 
the  evil  still  further,  many  of  the  fanners  and  planters  of  the  present 
day,  aloTv'T  tlie  Atlantic  soalHiard  and  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  are  still 
exhausting  the  fertilizing  matter  of  their  lands  by  adding  thereto 
large  quantities  of  Peruvian  guano,  or  other  concentrated  manures, 
which,  when  their  immediate  ofTecta  are  over,  will  generally  leave 
the  soil  in  a  poorer  condition  than  it  was  in  before  they  were  applied. 
A  similar  devastating  course,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  is  now  being  pur- 
sued by  many  of  the  agrienlturists  of  the  States  west  of  the  Appala- 
chians ;  and  unless  this  improvident  practice  be  checked,  aiid  duo 
regard  be  paid  to  stock-raining — the  very  foundation  of  successful 
farming — and  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  be  observefl.  tlie  result 
will  inevitably  be  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  the  older-settled 
Stiites. 

From  entering  at  length  and  minutely  into  the  rise  and  progress  of 
agriculture  in  this  country,  we  are  prevented  as  much  by  the  want 
of  the  necessary  information,  as  by  the  immediate  object  and  limited 
length  of  this  paper.  As  all  inquiries  on  this  subject  must  be  derived 
from  facts,  they  can  only  be  ans^^-ered  by  history  or  statistics,  which 
throw  comparatively  but  little  light  on  these  topics  up  to  the  period 
of  the  formation  of  our  government.  It  appeari?,  however,  that  it 
was  the  wise  and  far-sighted  policy  of  all  the  civilized  nations  who 
laid  claim  to  American  soil,  except  in  some  cases,  where  an  insatiable 
avarice  prevailed  in  subjecting  the  Indians  to  involuntary  servitude, 
or  otherwise  depriving  them  of  their  natural  rights,  to  encourage  the 
agriculture  of  their  respective  territories  by  inducing  emigraiicni, 
in  making  free  grants  or  concessions  of  land  to  companies,  as  well  as 
to  individuals ;  in  conceding  to  them  the  exclusive  possessioii  and 
enjoyment  thereof,  by  pre-emption,  or  by  the  pajment  of  a  nomina] 
sum  for  such  quantities  as  tliey  might  choose  to  hold  ;  and  in  foster- 
ing particular  branches  of  rural  industry  by  awarding  premiums  or 
bounties  for  agricultural  improvements  or  increiusod  proiUu  lions. 

Thus,  in  14Ui>,  shortly  alter  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Columbus, 
Spain,  **in  order  the  bettor  to  facilitate  the  emigration  and  pema* 
nent  establishment  of  colonists,  offered  to  all  who  wished  to  go,  pro- 
visions for  a  year  ;  to  defray  the  transportation  of  their  supplies  and 
persons ;  exemption  from  aU  duties  ar]d  imposts  ;  and  the  perpetual 
ownership  of  the  houses  they  might  construct,  and  the  lands  they 
might  cultivate." 

In  1523,  amoug  otiicr  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  New  Spain,  it 
was  ordained  that,  since  it  was  a  land  newiy  discovered,  and  not 
peopled  by  Christians,  there  should  be  given  to  the  first  colonists,  by 
way  of  reward  and  extra  satisfaction  m  their  labors,  two  knights' 
allotments  of  land  to  each,  in  the  cities  and  towns  which  they  might 
prefer,  in  order  to  build  ;  and  that  they  should  bo  permitted  to  sell 
them  and  do  with  them  as  things  belonging  to  themselves. 
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In  1565,  Spain  granted  to  Francisco  de  Eraso  25  leafj^nes  square^ 
(3,G00, 000  acres,)  to  be  located  wiierever  he  pleased,  in  Flnri  k,  with 
the  office  of  governor,  and  various  other  titles  and  privileges  for  him« 
self  and  heirs,  exempting  them  from  imposts  and  duties,  on  condition& 
that  ho  should  provide  several  caravals  for  exploration,  and  colonize 
his  tracti  within  three  years,  with  500  settlers,  most  of  whom  should 
be  husbandmen,  600  slaves,  100  horses  and  mares,  200  heifers,  40O 
swine,  and  400  ewes. 

In  1C22,  the  "London  Company,"  in  Virginia,  was  encouraged  by 
Jam  OS  I.  in  the  breeding  of  silkworms  and  the  establishment  of  siLk 
works.  In  about  the  year  1651,  this  brunch  of  industry  again  became- 
an  object  of  interest  in  that  colony,  and  premiums  were  oifered  for 
its  promotion. 

hi  1657,  the  growth  of  hops  was  enoooraged  in  Virginia  by  legisla* 
tive  enactments. 

In  1717,  a  royal  grant  of  144  square  miles  was  made  by  France  tc^ 
the  celebrated  John  Law,  on  the  Arkansas,  with  a  ccmiplete  monopoly 

of  the  trade  and  mines  of  the  Territory  for  twenty-seven  years,  on 
roTidition  of  introducing  from  Grermany  or  Provence  1,500  persons  to 

settle  the  land. 

In  1732,  a  parcel  of  grouiHi  belonging  to  government  was  allotted 
as  a  nursery  plantation  for  mulberry-trees  in  the  infant  settlement  of 
Oeorgia,  and  several  of  the  colonists  were  soon  after  engaged  ilk 
rearing  silkworms. 

For  ten  years  preceding  1743,  the  British  Parliament  granted  to* 
the  patentees  of  Georgia  $600,000  (j&120,000)  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  culture  of  indigo  and  other  agricultural  crops. 

In  1749,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  encouraging  l  lie  L^rowth- 
of  silk  in  Carolina  and  Georgitt,  exempting  the  producers  from  the- 
payment  of  duties  on  importation  into  London. 

In  1766,  the  house  of  assembly  of  the  province  of  Oardina  votedf 
the  snm  of  |5,000  (XI,  000)  towards  the  establishment  of  asiDc  fflatnre- 
at  Oharleston. 

In  1768,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Arts,  <fea»  at  New  York,, 
awarded  a  premium  of  $50  (£10)  to  Thomas  Young,  of  Oyster  bay,, 
for  the  largest  nurp^^rv  of  apple-trees,  the  number  being  27,123. 

In  1783.  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  passed  an  act  granting  at 
bounty  on  the  production  of  mulberry-trees  and  the  rearing  of  raw 
silkworms. 

In  1785,  by  an  arrangement  between  the  conrts  of  France  and' 
Spain,  a  large  number  of  Acadian  families  (about  2,500  persons)  wer» 
transferred  to  Louisiana  at  the  expense  of  the  French  King,  an($ 
joined  the  colonists  from  Malsga  and  the  Canaries,  imported  a  few- 
years  before  at  the  expense  of  Spain. 

In  1786,  an  ordinance  wn?  i^ivon  at  Madrid,  under  the  Spanisb 
ministry,  commanding  that  the  colonial  authorities  should,  "  by  alt 
possible  means,  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  *  extend  agriculture  aad  the  sowing  of 
grain,  especially  that  of  wheat,  by  assistance  of  the  exemption  from 
royal  duties,  enjoyed  by  flour  exported  from  Vei^^O£az  and  other 
ports  of  that  kingdom."  -^'^V'*  ^       '  ' ' 

'   ^  1  V  i 
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In  1787,  Diego  de  Gardoqui,  miniater  from  Spain  to  the  United 
States,  formed  a  plan  for  on»  omagin}>:  emij^ration  from  Kentucky  and 
North  Carolina  to  the  Arkansas.  lie  obtained  from  a  Mr.  Morgan 
the  grant  of  a  large  tract,  on  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city, 
dignified  with  the  name,  of  **New  Madrid" — afterwardB  the  post  eo- 
cimed.  Morgan,  it  is  stated,  made  manj  Bab-concessions  to  his 
settlors. 

In  1196,  Sefior  Marquis  de  Maison  Bonge,  an  eminent  French 
Ifnicrht,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming:  a  colony  in  the  prairie  Chatel- 
leran,  uii  the  river  Ouachita,  in  Louisiana,  which,  at  that  time,  belonged 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  principally  witli  tlie  ohjert  of  cultivating  wheat 
and  erecting  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  liour.  The  inducements 
then  offered  by  the  laws  and  government  of  Spain  to  such  under- 
takings were  very  great.  As  it  was  the  policy'  of  that  country,  like 
our  own  at  present,  to  encourage  the  popmalion  of  her  vast  and  mag- 
niQcent  realms,  which  lay  almost  valueless,  until  their  resources  could 
be  developed  under  the  influences  of  immigration  and  civilization,  a 
arrant  Avas  made  to  the  marquis,  on  the  14th  of  July,  of  30  super- 
licial  leagues,  provided  he  should  cause  to  be  brought  into  the  pro- 
vince, from  the  United  States,  thirty  families  of  immigrants,  which 
were  to  descend  the  Ohio.  Baron  de  Carondelet,  then  military  and 
civil  governor  of  Louisiana,  agreed  to  pay  out  of  the  royal  treasurjr 
$200  to  each  family  of  two  white  persons  fitted  for  agriculture  or  for 
the  arts  useful  and  necessary  for  the  establishment;  and  $400  in 
addition  to  each  &mily  having  four  useful  laborers  or  artificers,  or 
$100  each  for  a  less  number.  He  also  agreed  to  assist  each  family 
from  New  Madrid  to  Ouachita,  with  a  skillful  guide,  art  l  provisions 
sufficient  for  their  support  until  they  should  reach  the  place  of  desti- 
nation, allowing  them  each  3,000  pounds  of  baggage,  implements, 
Ac,  to  be  transported  by  sea  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  Ouachita. 
Each  of  said  families  was  to  receive  400  square  arpents  of  land,  which 
was  to  be  increased  in  pruportion  to  the  niunber  of  white  cultivators 
it  might  possess.  No  Americans  were  to  he  admitted  on  the  lands 
included  within  this  grant.  The  marquis  introduced  the  full  number 
of  settlers  required,  and  the  conditions  of  his  contract  as  a  poblador 
were  fulfilled. 

In  1796,  Philip  Henry  Neri  de  Tot  Bastrop,  a  nobleman  of  Holland, 
residing  in  LoiiK~,iana,  conceived  ;i  similar  idea  to  that  of  the  Marquis 
de  Maison  Rouge,  the  year  bciore,  of  iorming  an  extensive  colony  in 
that  province  for  the  same  purpose,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  chief. 
A  grant  accordingly  was  made  to  him  by  Spain  on  the  2l8t  of  June, 
1796,  of  12  leagues  square,  one  half  situated  on  the  side  of  Bayou  de 
Siar,  and  the  other  on  the  side  oi)po3ite  the  Ouachita,  with  the  ex- 
clusive enjo\Tnent  of  6  toises  of  land  on  each  side  of  said  bayou  from 
its  source  to  ils  month,  in  order  that  lie  might  construct  the  works  and 
embankments  requisite  for  mills,  lb-  was  permitted  to  export  to  the 
Havana  and  other  places,  free,  the  commerce  of  the  province,  without 
restriction.  The  government  also  was  to  charge  itself  with  the 
transportation  of  families  from  New  Madrid  to  Ouachita,  and  furnish 
them  with  seed  for  sowing,  and  provisions  sufficient  for  their  main- 
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tenanoe  during:  alx  months.   It  appears  that,  upon  reconnaiaflance,  a 

chancre  in  the  location  was  adviwvble,  in  conseqnence  of  portions  of 
the  tnict  bein;j  f^»]lijeft  to  inundation,  or  occupied  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants;  and  a  jm-w  grant  was  issued  the  following  June,  giving 
the  same  quantity  ul  land,  to  be  taken  upon  the  rivf^r  Ouachita  and 
the  Bayou  de  Siar  and  Barthelemi.  In  return,  Baruii  de  Bastrop,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  ooloniEer,  was  bound  to  introduce  settlers  to  a  num- 
ber exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  families,  to  each  of  which  be 
was  to  assign  a  tract  of  land  of  not  more  than  400  square  arpenta. 
These  requisitions  were  complied  with  on  the  part  of  De  Bastrop,  as 
far  aa  he  was  permitted  :  many  families  wore  introduced  and  measures 
taken  to  erect  a  mill,  and  to  make  other  improvements  ;  but  he  was 
prohibited  by  the  local  p^'overnment  from  carrying  out  his  designs,  as 
it  neglected  to  transport  the  settlers  and  to  furnish  them  with  pro- 
visions and  seeds.  Consequently,  De  Bastrop  was  not  allowed  to  ful- 
fil his  obligations,  being  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise  forever, 
as  Spain,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  transferred  to  the  United  States, 
through  France,  by  a  secret  treaty  of  1800,  the  magnificent  province 
of  Louisiana,  which  then  stretched  from  the  great  lakes  of  the  North  to 
the  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

On  the  9th  of  Aii[rns;t.  1796,  another  grant  of  458, 9G3  acres 
(.536,904  arpent4i)  was  niso  made  by  the  S()anish  governmeut  to  Jamee 
Glamorgan,  a  merchant  then  residing  at  iSt.  Louis,  with  the  object  of 
establishing  a  rope  manufactory  to  supply  his  Majesty's  navy  and 
the  Havana  with  cordage;  procuring  farmers  from  Canada  to  engage 
in  the  cultivation  of  hemp;  and  to  give  instructions  in  its  manufac- 
ture.  This  prant  called  for  the  tract  of  land  now  lying  partly  within 
the  boundaries  of  Missouri  and  partly  in  Arkansas,  on  the  western 
bank  uf  the  Mississippi,  beginning  at  the  place  which  is  opposite  the 
head  of  an  island  situated  about  100  arpents  below  the  Little  Prairie, 
about  30  miles  below  tlie  village  of  New  Afadrid.  The  continuance 
of  hostilities  between  Spain  and  England  prevented  Glamorgan  from 
obtaining  his  farmers  from  Canada,  and  from  commencing  the  culture 
of  hemp,  until  Louisiana  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  in  1303. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  Congress  granted  four  townshiiis  of  un- 
occupied land  (92,160  acres)  lying  in  that  part  of  the  Mississippi  Ter* 
ritory  now  comprised  within  the  counties  of  Greene  and  Marenp-o,  in 
tb»-  State  of  Alabama,  to  Charles  Villar,  ajxent  of  an  association  of 
emigrants  from  France,  for  the  purpose  and  on  the  conditions  of 
settlement  of  at  least  one  adult  to  each  half  section  contained  in  the 
aaid  four  townships,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and 
other  vegetable  productions,  no  settler  being  entitled  to  more  than 
640  acres;  the  grantee  to  pay  the  government  of  the  Uidted  States 
the  sum  of  $134,320  ($2  per  acre)  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  four- 
teen  3'enrs.  It  was  further  stipulated  that,  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  contract,  there  should  be  made  upon  each  tract 
allotted  to  the  respective  associates  a  settlement  by  themselves,  in- 
(lividnally,  or  by  others  on  their  account;  that,  on  or  before  the  ex- 
piration of  seven  years,  there  should  be  cultivated  at  least  one  acre 
ot  each  quarter  aoetioii,  taken  aggregately,  in  vines }  and  that  there 
2  a 
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Bhould  be  planted  within  tbnt  period  in  said  four  townships  not  leaft 
than  five  hundred  olive-treea,  unless  it  should  have  previously  been 
eetabiished  that  the  olive  could  not  be  succcssrully  cultivated  thereon. 

It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
December,  1827,  that  there  were  7,414  acres  caltiTated  within  the 
abore-named  tracts  priDcipally  in  ▼ines,  cotton,  com,  small  grain,  &c 
The  quantity  of  land  devoted  to  the  vines  was  271)  acres,  which, 
according  to  an  estimate,  is  not  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  what 
was  originally  planted.  The  vineyardf?  occupied  fields  which  had 
previously  been  rnltivated  with  cotton,  tlio  vines  standing  10  feet 
apart  in  one  direction  and  20  feet  in  the  uUier,  each  fastened  to  a 
f^take.  The  number  of  olive-trees  standing  on  the  grant  wtus  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  some  of  which  were  six  years  planted  and 
others  onlj  three.  There  were  also  planted  on  the  tract  twentj-five 
thousand  olive  seeds.  It  has  been  stated  that  about  five  hundred 
French  emigrants  settled  under  this  concession,  yet,  comparatively 
bat  few  made  any  considerable  improvomenta,  althongh  extensive 
and  profitable  farms  were  in  possession  of  Americans  who  had  pur- 
chasr-d  them  from  the  grantees.  The  chief  retisons  ;i.s8ignod  for  the 
failure  ot  performance  on  the  part  of  the  emigr.tiit.s  were  not  only  the 
natural  obstacles  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  but 
many  of  them  came  prematurely  to  their  lands  without  funds  sufficient 
to  improve  their  allotments  or  even  to  provide  for  their  immediate 
support.  The  region  of  country  to  which  they  were  to  remove  was 
then  a  wilderness,  almost  impervious  to  the  approach  of  man,  and  the 
means  of  transportation  were  so  difficult  and  expensive,  that  many 
persons,  upon  tli'^r  firrivfd.  wore  compelled  to  settle  temporarily  on 
small  lots  of  land,  where  their  tunds  wore  exhausted,  and  they  became 
unable  to  make  a  second  settlement  on  a  larger  scale.  For  several 
years,  the  colony  was  remarkably  unhealthy,  scarcely  a  family  escaping 
sickness,  and  numbers  of  the  grantees  died.  Again,  possessing, 
as  they  did,  but  little  knowledge  of  our  agricultural  economy, 
strangers  to  the  language,  the  manners  and  habits  of  our  people,  it 
id  not  surprising  that  they  should  be  retarded  in  their  progress,  and 
be  lep!S  proHperous  than  the  citizens  of  the  United  State:?. 

Tlie  chief  cansos  whicli  led  to  failures  in  the  culture  of  the  olive 
and  the  vine  were  ascribed  to  the  necessity  each  grantee  was  under 
of  first  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence ;  the  difficulty  and  length 
of  time  required  in  clearing  and  preparing  the  land — ^nearly  seven 
years  elapsing  before  this  was  accomplished ;  yet,  very  early  impor- 
tations of  cuttings  were  made,  a  large  quantity  of  which  arrived  out 
of  season  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  lateness  of  the  period  in  Europe 
at  which  they  had  to  be  taken,  and  the  early  time  at  which  they  must 
be  planted  in  Alabama,  it  is  obvious  that  any  considerable  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  vessels  must  htive  caused  them  to  ])eri»h  on  the  way. 
All  of  the  cuttinpjs  which  arrived  ulive  were  carefully  planted,  though 
large  numbers  of  them  died,  owing,  aij  was  believed,  to  the  newness 
of  the  soil.  Again,  the  kinds  of  vine  imported  did  not  appear  in  all 
cases  to  be  adapted  to  our  climate,  and,  doubtless,  the  modes  of 
culture  in  Buropo  and  in  this  country  are  rsdically  different.  Finally, 
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the  oliTe*tree0  iliat  were  planted  pericihed  with  every  winter's  frost, 
but  pat  np  fresh  shoots  again  in  the  Bpiing,  which  also  periehed  with 
that  of  the  succeeding  season. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1834,  CongrcBS  granted  30  «ection9  of  land 
(23,040  acre^)  to  the  Polish  exiles,  then  recently  expelled  from  Europe 
hy  Austria,  on  conditions  of  actual  settlement  and  the  improvement 
of  the  soil. 

In  1838,  similar  Tiews  again,  probably,  prompted  Congress  to  grant 
to  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  a  township  6  miles  s^pmre  (23,SC0  acres,)  in 

Dade  county,  in  Florida,  on  the  implied  condition  of  introdacing  the 
culture  and  ^domestication  "  of  tropical  plants.  But-,  perhaps,  owing 

to  the  want  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  I'lT^iness  and  of  funds 
adequate  to  carry  the  project  into  execution,  little,  if  anything,  was 
clone  by  Dr.  Perrine,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  at  his  death, 
ill  lS3ii. 

The  pre-emption  system  afterwards  expanded  into  one  of  vast  pro- 
portions, under  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Uongress  of  the  3d  of  March, 
1799,  which  was  special,  and  only  indnded  certain  parchasers  of 

lands  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  under  one  John  OleTe  Symmes, 
being  more  in  the  nature  of  a  relief  act.    At  various  periods  since 

that  time,  extending  through  a  space  of  about  thirty  years,  special 
pre-emption  acts  were  passed  fnr  the  benefit  of  settlers  in  Mississippi, 
Tennesf^ee,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Arkansan.  But 
the  first  general  pre-empLiun  law  was  approved  May  29,  1830.  Thit* 
act  gave  to  every  settler  or  occupant  of  the  public  lands,  prior  to  its 
passage,  and  then  in  possession,  and  who  had  cnltiTated  any  part 
thereof,  in  the  year  1829,  the  right  to  purchase  his  claim,  not  exceed- 
ing^ a  quarter  section,  or  160  acres,  in  preference  to  all  other  persons, 
upon  performing  the  conditir>ns  of  the  act,  at  the  government  mini- 
mum price  of  $1  25  per  acre,  and  by  its  own  limitation  was  to  con- 
tinue in  force  for  a  year  from  the  dale  of  its  approval.  Afterwnrds, 
several  acts  were  passed,  continuing  the  privileges  of  the  above  act 
to  certain  settlers.  On  the  22d  June,  1838,  the  privilegea  of  the  act 
of  1830  were  extended  to  every  settler,  who  was  tne  head  of  a  family, 
or  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  in  possession  as  a  housekeeper 
by  personal  residence,  on  the  land  claimed  at  the  time  of  its  passage 
and  for  four  months  preceding. 

The  next  in  order  of  time  is  the  act  of  June  1,  1840,  which  was 
supplemental  to  the  act  of  1838,  and  enlarged  the  ])rivj!pges  therein 
granted.  But  the  great  pre-emption  act,  which  has  superseded  all 
prior  laws  on  the  subject,  and  which  has  disseminated  its  blessings 
tbrooghont  the  extent  of  our  great  country,  was  approved  the  4tfa 
September,  1841,  and  its  provisions  in  the  main  have  governed  in  all 
subsequent  enactments  np  to  the  present  time*  Our  legislators,  at 
that  period,  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  noble  spirit  of  liberality 
both  to  aliens  and  to  natives,  not  forgetting  the  right.s  of  women. 
This  act  has  probably  done  more  towards  the  promotion  of  settlements 
in  the  vast  regions  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  agricultural  resources  and  interests,  than  all  other  causes 
combined.    It  gives  to  every-one  who  is  the  head  of  a  family  whether 
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a  widow,  or  any  man  over  the  age  of  21  yearg,  and  being  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  or  havin<r  filed  his  declaration  of  intention 

to  become  a  citizen,  as  requirod  hy  the  naturalisation  laws,  who 
had  made  nv  slioiiM  make  a  sottleiiuMit  in  person  on  any  public  lands 
to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  or  shonid  ho  extinguit^hed  at  the 
date  of  peftloinent,  said  lands  having  been  survived,  who  shall  inhabit 
and  improve  the  same,  and  erect  a  dwelling  thereon,  the  right  t4» 
enter  any  number  of  acres,  not  exceeding  160  in  one  body,  to  include 
the  residence  of  such  settler,  upon  paying  to  the  United  States  the 
minimum  price  of  such  land.  The  right  is  restricted,  however,  to 
such  as  did  not  own  320  acre^  nf  land  :it  the  time  of  settlement,  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  enjoy  it  who  shall  uV>andon  a  residence  on  hix 
owii  land  to  settle  upon  the  pnMic  land  in  the  snrnc  Rtate  or  Terri- 
tory, and  the  ri^rht  can  only  enjoyed  once  under  this  act.  Tlie 
blessings  of  this  law  to  individuals  and  families,  and  its  advantages  to 
the  government  itself,  are  inestimable.  Thousands  upon  thousiuids 
of  indigent  families  have  thus  been  enabled  to  obtain  comfortable 
homes,  and,  by  means  of  their  settlements,  our  western  wilds  hare 
been  subdued  into  civilization,  and  covered  by  the  farms  of  a  pros* 
perous  and  happy  people. 

In  1814,  fin  act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  citizenp  of  towns  under 
certain  circumstances,  which  gives  the  right  to  enter  by  pre-emption 
.320  acres  of  land,  so  settled  and  occupietl  as  a  town  site,  in  trust  for 
the  several  use  and  benefit  of  tlie  inhabitants,  accordiiig  to  their  res- 
pective interests. 

By  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1855,  contractors  carry  ing  the  mails 
through  the  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  authorized  to  pre- 
empt their  stations,  not  more  than  one  for  every  20  miles  of  the 
route,  to  the  extent  of  640  acres  at  each  station.  In  1853-  54,  the 
pre-emption  law  of  1841  was  extended  to  the  public  lands  in  Califor- 
nia, Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  VVu>!hington,  and  New 
Mexico,  and  the  right  of  settlement  was  conferred  upon  unsurveyed 
as  well  as  surveyed  lands.  This  privilege  of  settling  upon  unsurveyed 
lands  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  hardy  pioneers,  and  has 
done  much  towards  the  peopling  of  our  vast  territorial  possessions. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington,  stronger  inducements  were  offered  by 
the  donation  acts,  which  grant  to  settlers  upon  the  public  lands  in 
those  Territories,  under  certain  conditions  and  restrief ions,  a  half 
section  of  land  to  a  single,  and  a  whole  section  to  a  married  man.  In 
the  latter  case,  one-liaif  is  secured  to  and  vests  in  the  wife,  another 
very  wise  and  beneficent  interposition  in  favor  of  females. 

This  is  but  a  cursory  view  of  our  pre-emption  and  donation  systems, 
and  the  laws  upon  which  they  are  based ;  all  having  in  view  the 
expansion  of  our  country,  as  well  as  the  happiness,  advancement,  and 
prosperity  of  the  great  masses  of  our  people. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  new  era  dawned  upon  the 
productive  indn>^try  of  both  hemispheres,  in  th(^  fonnntion  of  nprricul- 
tural  associations  and  economical  societies,  the  benefirial  etlects  of 
which  were  manifest  from  the  interest  they  elicited  on  the  part  ol' 
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the  more  intelligent  class  of  fkrinen,  aa  well  as  that  of  tko  merdiaiitB 
aiid  political  ecoDomista  of  the  day. 

Th«  firsit  association  of  this  kind  formed  in  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  is  knovvji,  was  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Apri- 
fulture."  e8tal)il^lled  on  the  1st  of  March,  1785,  by  a  body  ol'  t  itizens. 
only  a  few  of  whom  were  actually  engaged  iu  husbandry,  but  who 
were  ctHivmced  of  the  necessity  and  oi  the  assistance  which  an  aasO" 
cistion,  properly  managed^  would  afford  to  the  interests  of  agricnl- 
tare.  This  iety  continued  to  meet  regularly  for  several  years^ 
and  published  uumerons  yaluable  communications  from  practical  men 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  tlieruby  coiitribntiii^  to  difTuse  the 
kuowltMl^jfe  of  many  improvements  in  rural  all'airs,  the  general  adop- 
iiuii  ol  which  visibly  tended  to  augment  the  fertility  and  to  increase 
tiie  products  of  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  Premiums  were  proposed 
and  conferred  for  the  elucidation  of  subjects  upon  which  inu>rmation 
was  desired,  and  for  the  adoption  of  approved  systems  and  modes  of 
European  coltuie,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  certain  articles 
of  domestic  manufaoture.  Among  the  latter,  for  instance,  may  be 
mentioned  cheese,  for  the  best  sample  and  prreatest  quantity  of  whicli 
a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mathewsou^  of  Rhode  Island,  iu 
1790. 

After  several  years  of  active  exertions,  this  society  was  unfor* 
tuuately  permitted  to  slumber  until  the  winter  of  1804,  when  it  was 
revived  tmder  the  laudable  and  patriotic  efforts  of  the  late  Judge 
Peters,  through  whose  indefatigable  exertions  regular  meetings  were 

resumed,  new  subjects  for  premiums  proposed,  and  numerous  com- 
munications  received,  which  were  published  in  the  Memoirs  in 
180?^-'  1 1.  and  afterward?.  The  Hoeiety  was  incorporated  by  the  legis- 
lature ui  Pennsylvania  on  the  14th  of  Feljruary,  I60i>. 

The  first  agricidtnral  asgoeiation  incorporated  in  this  country  was 
the  "Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,"  established  in  South 
Carolina,  in  1785,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  institute  a  farm  for 
experiments,  to  import  and  distribute  foreign  productions  suited  to 
the  climate  of  Charleston,  and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  farmers  and 
jdanters  of  the  State  to  economical  purposes,  as  well  as  to  reward 
those  persons  who  ^liould  improve  the  art  of  hnsliandry.  Among 
t)ther  subjects  of  interest  which  received  the  attention  ot"  this  society 
were  some  ci!tting;8  of  the  olive  aiKl  of  the  vine.  The  former  suc- 
ceeded very  well;  but  the  climate  near  Charleston  proved  too  moist 
for  the  perfection  of  the  grape. 

In  1791,  a  few  patriotic  citizens  founded  in  the  city  of  New  York 
a  Society  tor  the  Advancement  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Manufac- 
tares."  This  association  was  in  operation  only  about  10  years, 
havin;^  ceased  at  the  close  of  its  incorporation. 

Next  in  chronological  t)rder  stands  the  "Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,"  which  was  incorporated  on  starch  7,  1792. 
The  design  ol'  thie>  institution  was  to  promote  useful  im})rovemcnts  iu 
agriculture,  and  the  association  was  empowered  by  law  to  hold,  pur- 
chase, and  receive  in  fee  simple,  or  any  less  estate,  by  gift,  grant, 
devise,  or  otherwise,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other  estate,  real  and 
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peiwmal ;  provided  that  the  smiiial  income  of  the  said  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  did  not  exceed  the  Bom  of  jC10,000  ;  and  also  to  sell, 
alien,  devise,  or  dispose  of  the  same  estatOf  real  and  personal,  not 

using  the  same  in  trade  or  coramerce. 

No  society  in  the  Union,  perhaps,  has  contributed  so  much  to  pro- 
mote its  object  as  the  one  under  consideration.  The  trustees,  by 
prudent  care  and  good  uianagcment,  have  not  oiily  ever  had  a  surphis 
of  funds  in  their  treasnrj,  obtained  through  donations  from  generonsi 
and  pnblic-spirited  gentlemen  and  hj  annual  assessments  on  the 
members,  but  they  have  exerted  its  beneficial  effects  by  holdinfi^ 
public  exhibitions  and  offerinpj  rewards  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture and  the  arts,  the  resnlts  of  which  have  been  made  known  to 
the  world  through  its  journals.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  moneys 
accumulated  has  been  exjieiulcd  in  importiii/z'  improved  breeds  of 
domestic  animals  for  the  iVeo  use  of  the  State  ;  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinerjr  of  approved  construction,  to  serve  as  modelt* 
from  which  others  might  be  manufactured :  the  standard  works  on 
European  agriculture ;  and  in  nending  agents  abroad  for  acquiring 
agricultural  information  on  such  topics  as  might  prove  useful  at  hcmie. 
The  attention  of  the  trustees  has  lonp:  been  directed  to  the  important 
and  disputed  question,  how  far  and  in  what  way  the  primitive  breeds 
of  cattle  of  New  England  may  be  improved  by  the  admixture  of 
foreign  races,  and  more  particularly,  which  of  these  races,  from  its 
valuable  qualities  for  work  or  for  the  dairy,  as  well  as  its  capacity  of 
thriving  in  that  climate,  and  under  the  degree  of  care  and  protection 
which  can  be  conveniently  given  to  it  by  the  farmers,  would  best  re- 
pay the  expenses  and  trouble  necessarily  incident  to  its  first  introduc- 
tion. These  motives,  as  is  well  known,  led  the  society,  some  12 
years  ago,  to  ])urch;\se  and  import  several  fine  animals  of  the  Nortli 
Devons  and  Ayrshires,  which  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  responsible 
person  for  breeding.  As  soon  lis  this  stock  was  sufficiently  multiplied, 
pairs  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  breeds  were  distributed  to  each  of 
the  county  societies  of  that  State,  for  further  experiment.  Subse* 
quently,  another  importation  was  made  of  the  Jersey  or  Alderoey 
breed,  for  similar  purposes  as  above. 

In  Dect  iiiher,  1793,  a  circular  was  issued  by  several  members  of 
this  society,  residing  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  invitiii*r  other  mem- 
I'crs  to  lend  their  aid  in  taking  such  measures  as  would  a[i]iear  calcu- 
culated  to  promote  and,  in  general,  to  improve  the  husbandry  of  that 
county.  On  the  27th  of  October,  iu  the  year  following,  a  new  society 
was  fully  organized,  appointing  committees  to  receive  oommuuicH- 
tions  upon  agricultural  subjects,  to  hold  meetings,  Ac,  the  latter  of 
which  were  afterwards  held  three  times  a  year.  In  1804,  this  society 
was  duly  incorj)orated  by  the  legislature,  and,  so  far  as  known,  wa*» 
the  first  county  agricultural  association  formed  in  tlie  t^Tiited  States. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1798,  the  legislature  of  \i  \v  Y(irk  passed 
an  act  establishing  a  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  ol  Agriculture, 
Manufactures  and  Arts and  on  the  2d  of  April,  1804,  another, 
entitled    An  act  to  incorporate  a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful 
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Arts,*'  in  whidi  agrionltare  is  first  luuned.    This  society  published 

^ven  volumes  of  ite  Transactionn  prior  to  1815. 

In  about  the  year  1800,  the  Kennebeck  Agricultural  Society  was 

formorl  in  tlie  District  of  Maine,  and  was  continued  with  considerable 
activity  for  n  period  of  several  years.  A  number  of  interesting  papers, 
emanating  Irom  this  society,  were  publirihed  in  the  Repository  and 
Journal,  issued  by  the  Masiachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agricul- 
ture, in  1803. 

In  August,  1810,  Mr.  Elkanah  Watson,  of  Berkshire,  in  Massachu- 
setts, wrote  an  appeal  to  the  public,  which  he  induced  twenty-six 

fanners  to  sign,  appointing  a  cattle  show  at  Pittsficid,  on  the  Ist  of 
October  of  that  year,  which  took  place,  and  it  Is  believed,  was  the 
fi r«t  ap!:ncnlturul  fair  ever  held  in  America.  The  Berkshire  Agri« 
Ciiltural  Society  was  incorporated  in  the  winter  of  ISIO-'ll. 

From  this  era  sprang  the  system  ot  agricultural  societies  and  shows, 
as  they  exist  at  present,  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States-  Through 
the  perseverance  and  patriotic  efforts  of  Mr.  Watson,  the  gentleman 
mentioned  above,  societies  were  formed,  not  only  in  many  of  the 
oonnties  of  New  England,  but  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Viiiginia,  Ncrtli  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee,  as  well  as  boards  of  agricoltore  in  seyeral  of  these 
States, 

In  18 ID.  fho  leginluture  of  New  York  appropriated  $20,000,  to  be 
divided  in  two  years,  for  tlie  promotion  of  agriculture  and  family 
domestic  manufactures,  to  be  equitably  distributed  among  the  ligri- 
coltoral  societies  of  the  counties  of  that  State.  By  the  same  act, 
the  sum  of  $1,000  was  also  approi>riated  for  the  purchase  of  nsefnl 
seeds,  to  be  distribnted  to  said  societies  for  experiment,  and  a  board 
of  agriculture  was  established,  to  be  comprised  of  the  presidents  of 
these  societies,  who  were  authorized  to  compile  and  publisli  fifteen 
hundred  copies  of  a  volume  of  archives  at  tlie  expoiiFP  of  the  State. 

In  1828,  the  "American  Institute  of  tlie  city  of  New  York"  was 
incorporated  for  the  broad  purpose  of  encouraging  and  promoting 
domestic  industry  throughout  the  United  States,  by  bestowing  rewards 
and  other  benefits  on  those  who  excel  in  any  of  the  departments  of 
agricnltnre,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts ;  serving  also  as 
the  agricnltnral  society  of  the  county  of  New  York.  The  officers, 
committees,  and  clubs  of  this  institution  have  ever  been  active  in 
promoting  the  objectK  of  its  formation.  The  annual  volumes  of  Trans- 
actions, published  with  commendable  liberality  by  the  State,  not  only 
contain  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  institute  itself,  but  thusc  of  the 
judges  of  the  fairs,  as  well  ius  the  addresses  and  useful  papers  on 
subjects  coming  within  the  wide  scope  of  its  design. 

In  1832,  •'The  New  York  Slate  Agricnltnral  Society"  was  incor- 
porated to  continue  for  the  term  of  20  years,  with  power  to  take 
and  hold  real  and  personal  property ;  but  lest  the  farmers  should 
combine  and  turn  speculators,  they,  with  commendable  caution  pro 
vided  that  their  real  estate  should  not  exceed  $2'), 000.  This  charfer 
was  renewed  in  1852,  restricting  their  personal  property  to  $10,000. 
Notwithstanding  the  spirited  exertions  of  many  gentlemen  in  diffcrciit 
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parts  of  the  State,  not  mncli  was  effected  by  the  society  for  the  eight 
or  nine  years  after  its  first  incorporation.  Bat  after  the  importation 
of  bread -stnffs,  to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  in  1 837-  38, 
made  necessary  to  a  cnTisi(]erfihlo  extent  from  a  neglected  niltivation, 
and  after  nmny  other  evidences*  uf  :i  decaying  agriculture,  an  energetic 
effort  was  nuule  by  many  of  the  must  active  men  of  the  State,  as  well 
agriculturists  as  others,  to  reanimate  the  society,  and  through  its 
agency,  if  possible,  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  improvement  ^vith  the 
farming  classes. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1841,  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  appropriating 
$8,000  for  five  years,  to  be  divided  among  the  agricultural  societies, 
which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  State  Agrirultu- 
Tiil  Suciety  was  recognized  the  suiue  year,  and  a  cattle  show  and  fair 
lield  at  Syracuse,  which  was  a  most  creditable  one,  exceeding  the 
expectations  even  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the  cause.  These 
fairs  have  been  continued,  increasing  in  interest,  utility,  and  import- 
ance,  every  year. 

Since  (lie  formation  of  the  society  last  named,  "State  Agricultural 
Societies  '  have  also  been  incorporated  in  Alabama,  Califni  niu,  Con- 
necticut, G(?orgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Miclii- 
gan,  Miiiiic^if)ta,  Misiiissippi.  New  llnTUpsljire,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Pomsyl vania,  Rinxlc  Island,  Soutli  Carolina,  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin;  ''iJDunls  of  Agriculture  "  in  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
and  Tennessee,  and  numerous  County  Agricultural  Societies,''  and 
other  associations  in  which  agriculture  and  horticulture  are  encour- 
aged, have  been  formed,  making  in  the  aggregate  about  eight  hun- 
<lred  in  number  in  the  States  and  Territories.  The  operations  of  all 
these  associations,  in  detail,  would  form  a  subject  for  an  esemy  in  a 

future  Keport. 

Anotlier  interesting  feature  in  our  industrial  history  is  the  annual 
appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  collection  of  airricultural  statistics, 
investigations  for  promoting  agriculture  and  rural  economy,  and  the 
procurement  of  cuttings  and  seeds  for  gratuitous  distribution  among 
the  farmers,  which  appropriations  are  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  Patent  OlHce  ;  tlie  idea  having  originated  with  Hon.  Henry  L. 
£llswnrth.  in  1839.  The  sums  appropriated  each  year,  since  that 
period,  lor  the  above-named  objects,  and  the  number  of  copies  printed 
of  the  A i^n  i cultural  Reports,  with  the  size  of  each  volume,  are  denoted 
in  tha  following  table  : — 
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1339 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 

18S4 

1855 
1856 
U67 
1898 


SI, 000 

None. 
None. 

1.  01)0 

2,  000 
2,  000 
3,000 

Noni'. 
3,000 
3,500 
3. 500 
4.500 
5,500 
5,000 
5,000 
35,000 
35p000 
105,000 
83,600 
80,000 


copies  of  re- 
potts  prioted. 


l^es  in  eacli 
volume. 


llemurkiL. 


145,420 
145, 420 
152,920 
167.920 
207,920 
2a7, 9;*0 
313,950 


54 

GO 
84 
174 
522 
710 
1,376 
366 
1.004 
1, 142 
574 
580 
676 
448 
448 
500 
550 
652 
553 


A^rii'uJturiil  and  MtKsltaiaual 
Reports  oomUoed. 
Do. 
Do. 
L^. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Agricultural  (alone.) 
Do. 

1)0. 

I>a 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


The  results  of  these  appropriatioDS  may  be  judged  of  iu  a  measure 
on  the  perusal  of  the  Reports  of  this  Office. 

Another  object  of  encoura^craent  from  the  public  purse,  and  one 
which  was  advocated  by  Washington  and  Jefferson,  as  well  as  hy 
other  Presidents  since,  is  agricultural  education.  No  direct  aid, 
however,  has  thus  I'ar  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  jxciicral  irovorn* 
ment,  nor  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  by  any  of  the  .Status. 

The  first  important  movement  in  this  matter  was  made  }>y  tlie  late 
Judge  J>ucl,  of  Aibuiiy,  in  18o8,  who  endeavored  to  eotublish  aii 
agricultural  college,  connected  vrith  an  experimental  farm,  to  be  en 
dowed  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  fanners'  sons.  The  s^une 
object  A\  as  urged  upon  the  legislature  by  the  American  Institute  of 
New  York,  in  1844,  and  the  project  was  agaiu  revived  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  tJie  New  York  >tate  A, [^ri cultural  Society,  in  1849. 
The  latter,  failing  in  their  exertions,  concluded  to  suspend  their  ellbrta, 
**and  wait  what  change  the  wheel  of  time  uii^dit  bring."  In  1853, 
the  late  John  Delatield,  of  Seneca  county,  procured  the  passage  of  an 
act  by  the  legislature  to  incorporate  the  "New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural College,'^  providing  no  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State,  but  leav- 
ing the  trustees  to  commence  the  work  from  private  contributions. 
Considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  obtaining  subscriptions  to 
the  fund,  but,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Delafield,  the  matter  was  again 
'^Ticppnded.  In  the  year  1855.  the  citizens  of  Ovid,  in  the  county  of 
Seneca,  and  in  its  vicinity,  with  n  most  eoimneudable  spirit,  nrade  an 
active  effort  to  carry  the  project  iuto  oxecuiiuu.    A  subscription  was 
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opened  and  another  act  passed  by  the  legislature  providing  pecuniary 
means  for  the  establishment  of  an  ins^titution,  \v}ii<  h  it  is  confidently 
believed  will  succeed.  The  act  provides  for  loainng  from  liie  surplus 
of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  $40,000  for  twonty-one  years, 
without  interest,  to  bo  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  iarm,  in  Seneca 
county,  of  not  less  than  300  acres,  and  for  the  erection  of  college 
buildings  thereon,  provided  the  like  snm  of  $40,000  should  be  obtained 
by  private  subscription  for  the  same  purpose,  and  its  payment  secured 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  comptroller,  and  the  land  eo  purchased  to 
be  mortgtiged  to  the  State  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  money  loaned. 
The  trustees  accordingly  selected  a  f\\rm  of  080  acres  lyin^  between 
the  village  of  Ovid  and  the  e^i^^terly  shore  uf  Stiieca  Lake.  Posses- 
sion has  been  taken  of  this  farm  and  the  college  buildings  are  in 
process  of  erection. 

A  kindred  institution  was  also  chartered,  in  1854,  by  the  legislature, 
under  the  name  of  **  The  People's  College  of  the  State  of  New  York, '  * 
which  is  located  at  Havana,  Schuyler  county.  Tlie  design  of  this 
institution  is  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  snrli  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  the  students  may  prefer. 
Connected  with  it  is  a  farm  of  200  acres,  on  which  the  college  build- 
ings are  now  being  erected. 

The  State  of  Michigan  hkia  a  constitutional  provision  requiring  her 
legislature  to  establish  an  agricultural  college  ;  conformably  to  which 
an  appropriation  of  |50,000  was  made,  in  1855,  with  which  a  tract  of 
nearly  700  acres  waa  purchased  in  Lansing,  and  tlie  buildings  erected. 
In  1857,  the  legislature  made  a  farther  appropriation  of  $40,000  for 
the  uso  of  this  establishment;  and  in  the  May  fn^lowincc,  the  first 
class  of  students  was  received.  The  design  ot  ilu  institution  is  to 
receive  the  pnpil  direct  from  the  common  school:!  of  the  State,  and 
give  sueli  a  course  of  English  and  scientific  education  as  will  render 
him  an  intelligent  citizen  and  a  practical  farmer,  qualifying  him  to 
discharge  such  duties  as  hie  country  may  require. 

In  March,  1855,  "The  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania'' 
was  incorporated,  at  the  instance  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Penn* 
sylvania  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  similar  objects?  as  those  of  the 
Agricnltnral  College  of  Michigan.  It  is  located  at  the  junction  of 
Niffanv  and  Penn  Vallev^.  near  Bellefonte,  in  Centre  ((Hiiitv.  and 
comprises,  with  the  buildingn  now  being  erected,  a  farm  ui  400  acred, 
200  of  wliich  were  donated  by  General  James  Irvin,  of  Bellefonte. 
Its  resources  consist  of  $10,000  appropriated  by  the  State  Agricul* 
tural  Society ;  a  legacy  of  $5,000  from  the  late  Elliott  Cresson,  of 
Philadelphia;  $10,000  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Centre  county; 
and  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  by  the  legislature,  one  half  of  which 
was  made  contingent  upon  a  similar  amount  to  be  obt^iined  from  other 
sources,  forming  an  aggregate  capital  of  $100,000.  Tlie  trustees 
have  erected  several  of  the  requisite  buihliii}^s,  among  wlTu  li  is  the 
school  edifice  that  will  accommodate,  when  completed,  three  hurulred 
students.  The  farm,  at  present,  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  William 
G.  Waring,  who  has  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  planting  orchards 
and  hedges,  as  well  as  in  embellishing  the  grounds  with  shade  trees 
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and  evergreens,  and  in  making  preparationB  for  a  model  ham»  As  it 
is  designed  that  this  school  shall,  in  a  manner,  sustain  itself  hy  the 
industry  of  the  pupils,  only  a  comparatively  small  tuition  fee  will  be 
charged.    It  is  expected  that  it  Dviil  be  open  for  instruction  the 

present  yenr. 

In  the  winter  of  185G,  tl}e  legiBlature  of  Maryland  p)assed  an  act 
ajiprtipriatiug  $G,000  per  annnm  for  the  perpetual  support  of  an 
agricultural  college,  on  condition  that  $50,000  should  be  raised  by 
private  subscnption  for  its  establishment.  It  may  here  be  stated 
that  the  trustees  were  greatly  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  increased 
exertion  to  raise  the  required  amount  by  subscription,  to  entitle  them 
to  the  endowment  from  the  Stiite,  by  a  munificent  donation,  volun- 
tarily made,  liy  Dr.  AVilliam  Newton  Mercer,  a  nat5vf»  of  Maryland, 
but  now  a  citizen  of  Lonisi;nin,  The  homestead  ol  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Calvert,  situated  near  Bladensburg,  in  Prinro  (ieorge's  ccjunty.  nine 
miles  northeast  of  Washington,  comprising  426  acres,  has  re.cuntly 
beeu  purchased  ;  plans  and  specifications  are  in  preparation  for  the 
buildings,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  procure  materials  for 
their  erection.  The  soil  of  this  farm  varies  in  quslity  and  condition, 
affording  a  fair  opportunity  for  experiment.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
rich  meadows,  artificially  drained,  dry  bottom-lands,  undulating  pas- 
tures and  moderate  hills,  abounding  in  wood,  and  irrijrated  by  a 
rapid  stream  of  pure  water,  suificiently  copious  to  afford  any  motive 
power  or  other  useful  purpose  the  establishment  may  re(]uire.  The 
site  of  the  proposed  college  buildings  is  a  commanding  eminence,  so 
fully  exposed  to  constant  ventilation  as  must  entirely  exempt  it  from 
miasmatic  inBuence,  which,  it  is  belioyed,  will  render  the  locality 
permanently  healthful. 

The  ultimate  end  aimed  at  bv  the  trustees  is  the  foundation  of  an 
•'Educational  Institution"  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  its  defi- 
nition of  education  is,  tli;»t  it  is  the  united  symmetrical  develoj)ment  and 
instruction  of  the  religious,  the  int(dlectual,  and  the  physical  rpialities 
ul  the  man.  It  recognizes  the  whule  man  in  all  the  departments  of 
his  being  as  the  object  of  its  care.  Its  aim  is  not  merely  to  instruct^ 
nor  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  awaken,  develop,  train,  and  discipline 
all  the  talent,  inborn  powers,  and  faculties  of  man,  that  he  may  com- 
mand them  for  the  hign  and  noble  uses  of  which  they  may  be  capable, 
or  for  which  they  were  designed.  It  claims  for  the  farmer  or  the 
mechanic,  or  for  wlioiuHocver  its  care  may  he  sought,  first,  his  devcl- 
ojHnent  as  a  man,  trained  and  fitted  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capacity, 
for  all  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen.  To  this  end,  it  olTers  him  the 
advantage  of  the  most  approved  system  of  moral  and  intellectual 
culture ;  and  superadds  to  these,  for  his  physical  training,  moderate 
and  systematic  exercises  in  the  field  and  the  workshop,  as  the  best 
means  of  laying  the  foundation  of  future  health  and  energy,  in  a  well 
developed,  robust,  physical  constitution.  Thus,  incidentally,  if  not 
primarily,  the  scheme  embraces  the  best  practical  trainin.e:  in  ajrrirul- 
tnre  and  mechanic  arts.  The  student  will  acquire  skill  and  handicraft 
in  the  use  of  tools  and  imphmients,  from  the  hammer  or  the  hoe  to  ihe 
ttcythe  or  the  plough  j  he  will  learn  the  construction  and  management 
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of  all  such  m.achinery  as  lie  may  probably  luive  the  future  usie  of. 
These  exercises  are  to  be  learned  8imiiltane<nisly  with  his  scientific 
instruction,  in  the  lecture  room,  and  the  valuable  luental  habit  will  be 
acquired  of  referring  the  daily  operations  to  iheir  principles,  and  of 
watching  and  noting  the  facts  and  circumatancea,  which,  in  practice, 
will  modify  the  application  of  purely  scientific  theories.  The  well 
informed  mind  and  the  cunning  right  hand  will  learn  to  work  together, 
and  labor  will  be  enlightened  and  dignified  by^its  association  with 
science. 

As  rejiiinls  moral  and  intelleetual  culture  and  instruction,  it  pro 
poses  nothing  more,  yet  Tiotliinu-  loss,  than  the  system  which  has  ap- 
proved itself  to  the  wise  and  learned  of  many  generations.  The 
religious  training  is  to  be  more  especially  the  duty  of  the  parent  and 
the  church.  It  begins  at  the  mother's  knee,  and  its  best  and  most 
effective  lessons  are  learned  before  the  period  of  college  life.  With 
strict  impartiality  as  to  the  various  shades  of  Christian  belief,  the 
moral  character  will  here  be  guarded  by  vigilance  and  discipline  from 
corrupting  and  immoral  inliuences;  and  by  diligent  instruction  be 
confirmed  and  strengthened  in  the  great  principles  of  faith  and  well 
living,  which  rise  above  all  denominaiional  difl'erences  and  discussions. 

In  mental  culture  it  adopts  the  course  of  studies  of  the  most  ap- 
proved institution  for  training  and  disciplining  the  intellect  and  cul* 
tivating  the  taste;  embracing  the  study  of  languages,  spoken  and 
unspoken;  the  mathematics  in  its  several  departments  and  applica- 
tions; moral  and  intellectual  philosophy;  the  physical  sciences — 
those  espeeially  more  immediately  associated  with  agriculture  ;  also 
the  science  of  uovernment,  political  et  onomy,  and  political  ethics. 

In  connection  with  such  studies,  a  patriot i>ni,  which  shall  end)race 
his  whole  country,  and  a  devotion  to  the  republieun  principles  of  the 
government,  will  be  faithfully  instilled.  Its  teachings  will  rise  above 
section  and  [>arty  ;  will  know  no  difference  of  class,  and  acknowledge 
no  personal  superiority  but  what  is  due  to  worth  and  excellence  of 

clnn-nrter. 

The  scheme  of  tliis  agricultural  college,  in  connection  witli  an  educa- 
tional institution,  endiraees  an  exi)erimental  and  model  farm,  with  a 
])lan  for  the  advancement  uf  agrii  iiliurai  s(  ienee,  based  upon  praetiet;. 
It  is  proposed  to  institute  a  series  ol  experiments,  made  untkr  tiie 
most  intelligent  observation  of  fads,  with  an  accurate  and  carelul 
record  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  and  bearing  upon  them. 
These  experiments  are  to  be  made  in  the  full  light  of  all  that  science 
now  professes  to  teach,  but  with  absolute  impartiality  as  to  theories 
already  in  vogue,  and  tlie  strictest  reserve  in  adu|)ting  conclusions* 
Their  desiirn  is  to  contribute  in  some  degnM^  to  building  up  an  ngri 
cultural  science  on  tlie  sure  fonndatioti  of  wdl  ascertained  laets.  The 
farm,  in  its  gt^nerai  management,  it  is  ])rnj)u-cd  to  nuike  a  mo(1»>l  and 
an  exanijilo  of  the  best  modes  of  cultuie  in  the  several  department*; 
of  agriculture.  It  is  to  be  stocked  with  the  best  brt;cds  of  cnttie, 
aheep,  hogs,  ^c,  and  the  most  approved  tools,  implements,  and  ma* 
chhies.  To  complete  the  arrangements  I  '  h  a  system  so  compre- 
hensive demands,  a  commodious  workshop  is  to  be  erected,  with 
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motive  power  sufficient  for  all  its  purposoB,  and  with  space  enough 
for  exercise  and  instmction  in  most  of  the  mechanic  arts,  at  least  for 

tliosc  operatin^::  in  wood,  iron,  and  stone. 

In  the  year  1>'''.  the  legifilature  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  act 
appropriating  $0,1100  per  annum  for  ajrrirnltural  purposes  in  that 
StJite,  and  for  experiments,  principally  with  the  seeds,  cuttings,  &c, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 

Scientific  schools,  experimental  gronnds,  and  agricaUural  professor- 
ships have  also  been  established  in  connection  with  many  of  the 
colleges  and  nniversities  of  the  country,  with  the  view  of  affording 
thorough  and  practical  instructions  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  which 
bear  directly  u[»on  rural  affairs,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  industrial 
occu[)ations  of  the  age. 

Ill  r«'verting  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  obvious  that,  from  the  paucity  of  our  statistics,  prior  to  the  year 
1840,  it  woold  be  difficolt  to  arrive  at  any  fixed  ratio  of  increase  or 
diminution  of  any  particular  product.  The  chief  elements  that  would 
seem  to  have  a  hearing  on  these  points  consist  in  the  augmentation  of 
our  population  hy  Itlrtli.  accession,  or  immigration;  the  annexation 
of  territory :  the  deinaiid  for  our  stapler^,  either  for  shipping  or  home 
consntiiption  ;  the  construction  of  railroads,  telegra])hs.  and  canals  ; 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors;  the  introdurtioii  of  improved 
implements  of  hu.sbundry  and  labor-saving  machinery  ;  and  last  of  all, 
in  the  permanent  improvement  or  the  overworking  of  the  soil. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  general  industrial  and  commercial 
condition  of  the  country,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  with  the  popu- 
lation at  each  decennial  period,  since  the  formation  of  our  govern- 
ment: 
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By  examining  tlie  preceding  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that,  notwith- 
standing the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  virgin  soil,  the  advantages 
of  dimate,  the  facility  of  transportation  to  available  markets,  and 
the  untrammelled,  lightly-taxed,  and  independent  condition  of  our 
farmers  and  planters,  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  United  States  in  the  several  decennial  periods  18,  in 
general,  far  below  that  of  the  increment  of  population,  accession  of 
territory,  extension  of  conunercc,  miunifacture<5,  internal  improve- 
ments, and  the  modern  appliances  for  economizing  labor.  This  ap- 
parent decadence  may  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  deterioration  of 
the  8oil  in  many  parts  of  the  older-settled  portions  of  onr  territory, 
caused  by  injndicious  culture,  a  want  of  a  proper  regard  to  the  allot- 
ment and  rotation  of  crops,  the  increased  devotion  of  labor  and  capi* 
tal  to  mannfactnre;*,  commerce,  and  mines,  an  advance  in  the  rate? 
of  wages,  as  well  as  in  the  expense  of  living,  and  the  angrnoTitation 
oi  taxes  for  the  aupport  of  paupers  and  the  pnniehment  of  crime. 

Of  all  causes  most  likely  to  be  instrumental  in  the  future  develop- 
ment or  retardation  of  agriculture  iii  this  country,  probably  the  in- 
crease of  population  is  the  one  to  which  we  should  direct  our  atten- 
tion with  the  most  watchful  interest.  As  inhabitants  multiply,  their 
demands  for  the  produce  of  the  earth  for  support  will  annnsJly  in- 
crease, and  to  meet  this  demand,  a  corresponding  tillage  and  applica- 
tion of  labor  to  the  f^oil,  gnided  by  science,  intelligence,  and  modern 
improvements,  must  necessarily  follow.  An  experimental  farm  should 
be  establislied  and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  well-organized 
society  in  every  populous  county  in  the  United  States,  the  results  of 
which  should  be  widely  disseminated,  with  other  agronomic  knowl- 
edge, through  public  journals  and  authentic  reports ;  agricultural 
education  should  be  advanced  by  the  institution  of  special  and  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  various  States ;  and  an  effectual  plan  should 
be  devised  for  a  friendly  co-operation  of  the  agricultural  societies  to 
prevent  jealousies  and  inspire  confidence  throughont  the  land.  Our 
soil  should  be  renovated  and  maintained  in  its  fertility  by  an  increase 
of  dairy  and  stock  farms,  by  means  of  the  mannre  produced  thereon  : 
by  the  judicious  application  of  lime,  gypsum,  guano,  bone-dust, 
marl,  swamp-muck,  &c.,  as  well  as  by  converting  the  sewage  of  cities 
and  towns  into  fertilizing  compounds,  thereby  promoting  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  serving  the  purpose  of  two  ends ;  stiff  and 
clayey  soils  should  be  ameliorated  by  under-drainage,  with  the  object 
of  rendering  them  pennealde  so  as  to  admit  moisture  and  air,  which, 
together,  contain  the  principal  elements  of  vegetable  nutrition  ;  li;j:ht 
soils  should  be  made  more  adhesive  by  the  rompacting  tread  uf 
animals  in  "folding."  or  the  out-door  consumption  of  green  forage 
or  root-crops  in  the  field.  The  best  means  should  be  devised  for 
converting  grass-lands  into  tillage,  without  exhausting  the  soil,  and 
of  returning  the  same  to  grass  after  a  certain  period  in  an  amended 
frtate,  or  at  least  without  injury.  New  plants  should  be  adopted  into 
the  rotation  of  crops,  either  by  introduc  Ing  them  from  abroad,  or  by 
improving  those  already  existing  in  the  country  by  cliange  of 
locality,  hvbridization,  or  the  selection  of  seed.  Vineyards  aud 
4a 
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orchards  should  be  increased  throughout  tho  land  for  promoting  the 
blessings  of  temperanoe  and  healUi.  Plantationa  of  timber-trees 
should  be  established  for  furnishmg,  in  futnre,  materisls  for  naval  and 
civil  architecture  and  the  arts,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  forest' 

culture.    Our  agricultural,  mineral,  and  forest  resources  should  be 

developed  bv  iho  extcnHion  of  railroads.  CRnals,  and  otlier  chiinnels 
of  intcrcdiiimiimcation,  in  all  cases  ultich  woidd  justify  the  expense. 
Capital  should  V»e  invented  in  juint-.^ln  k  companies,  or  otherwise, 
for  rearing  and  improving  domestic  ammids  ;  for  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  manures  ;  the  raising  and  preparation  for  market  of 
the  Cereal  grains,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  sugar,  molasses,  tea, 
fruit,  wine,  &c.;  for  directing  the  agricultural  portion  of  immigrants 
into  proper  (•haiiiit  ls,  and  extending  to  those  pioneer  fanners  all  pos- 
sible aid  and  supi)ort  in  their  hazardous  and  laborious  undertakings ; 
for  the  remedying  of  pauperism  and  preventing  crime  by  persuading, 
and  coercing,  if  necessary,  the  idle  and  the  vagrant  to  engage  in 
Monn>  useful  eni)>l<  A  inent,  and  thus,  by  furnishing  food  and  profitable 
labor  for  the  poor,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  moral  as  well  as  of  physical 
good. 

D.  J.  B, 
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ADAPTATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DRAUGHT  HORSE  FOR 

CITY  OR  TOWN  WORK. 

The  exieting  cart-horse  of  England  is  not  an  aboriginal  breed  of 

that  country,  bnt  was  imported  from  the  neighboring  Continent  since 
the  Norman  conquest.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  tiiat  the 
horses  employed  in  tho  army  of  Williairi  ihe  Conqueror  were  little 
Vtctter  than  the  draught  horses  of  the  present  day.  So  Iotit  as  armor 
was  iii  fashion,  a  hir^''e  massive  animal  was  required  to  sii()])ort  the 
enormous  weight  of  tlte  steel-clad  knight,  and  to  withstand  the  pon- 
derous attack  of  a  similar  opponent.  The  half-bred  horse  was  then 
imknown,  and  the  Barb  and  the  Spanish  horse  were  insniBcient  in 
size;  so  that  recourse  was  had  to  the  large  black  horse  which  had 
been  known  throughout  the  fertile  plains  of  Enrope  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  from  which,  no  doubt,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Enghsli 
cart-horses  are  descended.  This  race  i^  pretty  frenerally  distributed 
thronpchout  the  country,  and  may  be  divided,  in  fact,  into  three 
kinds:  First,  the  heavy  massive  horse,  reared  in  the  rich  marshes  and 
plains  of  the  midland  counties  expressly  for  the  London  brewers  j 
second,  the  smallor-sized  but  still  tolerably  heavy  horse,  j^enerally 
employed  for  agricultural  purposes,  a  strong,  compact  animal,  but 
slow  in  action;  and  third,  a  lighter  and  a  more  active  animal,  possess- 
ing either  some  admixture  of  blood  of  a  smaller  breed,  or  being  the 
descendant  of  the  Flanders  discarded  coach-horse. 

The  most  prevailing  color  amongst  these  animals  is  black,  so  much 
BO  that  we  recognize  a  distinct  breed  under  the  appellation  of  the 
**01d  Black  Cart-horse  but  the  large  dray  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  those  of  a  black  color.  There  are  many  of  a  bay,  and  still  more  of 
a  brown  color,  as  well  as  numerous  greys  and  roans.  There  are  also 
very  many  excellent  compact  cart-horses,  of  these  various  colors, 
better  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  those 
which  are  generally  preferred  to  the  black  horse  as  possessing  greater 
activity  and  cleaner  limbs,  combined  with  equal  compactness  and 
strength. 

The  dray-horse  is  reared  in  the  p^reatest  perfection  in  the  richest 
pastures  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  the  largest  being  seldom  less 
than  seventeen  hands  high,  when  two  and  a  half  years  old,  at  which 
age,  they  are  usually  sold.  The  purchasers  work  them  moderately 
until  they  are  four  years  old,  feeding  them  well  during  this  period. 
Previous  to  their  re-sale,  they  are  often  taken  out  of  work  and  fat- 
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tened  in  loo^e  boxes,  much  after  tlie  maDner  of  oxen  for  the  shambles, 
in  which  state  thej  are  supposed  to  please  the  eye  of  the  London 
brewers,  for  whose  more  particular  use  these  pampered  auimals  are 
generalij  bred ;  and  a  colt*  for  instance,  perhaps  purchased  for  $200, 
realizes  in  the  course  of  two  years  double  this  amount,  besides  work- 
ing moderately  during  the  time.  Thus  the  linr^^f^,  if  he  does  not  fall 
a  victim  to  the  various  diseases  wliicli  the  redundancy  of  fat  is  calcu- 
lated to  induce,  yields  an  amjilc  profit  to  his  feeder.  These  noble 
looking  animals,  with  round,  lut  taicasses,  and  nleek,  glossy  coats,  are 
slow  in  their  movements,  and  are  not  the  best  for  hard  and  long- con- 
tinued work ;  but  their  proud  deportment  is  well  adapted  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  the  brewer  to  outvie  his  neighbor;  and  as  they  move 
majestically  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  they  present  one 
of  the  most  strikinp^  sip^hts  to  the  eye  of  the  stranp:er.  That  such 
larp^e  massive  animals  are  really  required,  or  are  the  most  profitable 
for  their  peculiar  work,  is  a  matter  of  cousiderabh*  doul)t.  It  is  a 
species  of  pride,  however,  which  has  long  prevailed  among  the  Lon- 
don brewers ;  and  whilst  they  continue  the  premium  in  the  shape  of 
high  prices,  the  breeding  of  them  will  remain  a  profitable  pursuit, 
and  the  streets  of  that  metropolis  will  doubtless  exhibit  the  largest 
horses  in  the  world.  One  great  drawback  attending  this  breed  is 
their  tendencv  to  weak  and  convex  feet  and  to  ossifications  of  the 
cartilages  and  pasterns,  the  form  or  being  the  effect  of  their  great 
weight  acting  on  tin;  srjft  liorn  in  lu  ed  by  moist  pastures,  and  the 
latter  to  their  great  prtMlisjtosition  to  throw  out  lione,  caused,  proba- 
bly, partly  by  the  large  auiount  of  phosphates  contained  in  the  grain 
upon  which  they  are  fed.  Many  of  these  horses  are  rendered  useless 
from  such  morbid  deposits,  although  the  latter  is  so  common  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  dray-horse  in  London  but  has  in  some  degree  these 
"side  bones,"  which,  in  many  cases,  do  no  injury.  In  the  improve- 
ment of  this  breed,  however,  it  should  be  an  object  to  diminish,  or 
rather  to  discourage,  as  much  as  possible,  these  objectionable  quali- 
ties to  which  it  is  naturally  so  prone.  When,  therefore,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  heavy  dray-horse,  working  in  the  shafts,  wali  a  load, 
perhaps,  of  four  or  five  tons  behind  him,  which,  in  turning  a  comer, 
devolves  on  him  aiuae,  and,  in  the  act  of  walking,  must  be  thrown 
alternately  on  each  nock,  the  importance  of  having  this  joint  free 
from  disease  and  all  tenden>  v  to  it  must  be  apparent. 

That  an  animal  of  such  rtuge  dimensions  as  tlie  Entrlish  dray-horse 
should  be  profitable  or  adapted  to  American  use,  there  are  many 
doubts.  The  cost  of  tlx'ir  food,  and  the  expenses  attendiii^^  the  wear 
and  tear  of  their  truppi  Ji;8  and  .shoes,  are  much  greater  than  of  any 
Other  horse.  It  is  boiiijvcd  by  some  that  he  could  bo  employed  with 
advantage  in  the  crowded  streets  of  our  larger  cities,  where  it  is 
difficult  for  ordinary  drays  to  travel  faster  than  a  common  walk,  even 
with  a  light  load.  Take  the  lower  part  of  Broadway,  in  New  York, 
for  instance,  where  it  ordinarily  requires  thirty  minutes  to  pass  from 
the  Battery  to  Chambers  street  with  a  load  of  half  a  t(»n,  drawn  by  a 
single  horse.  By  the  London  dray,  the  trround  could  be  travelled 
over  in  about  the  same  length  of  time,  with  at  least  five  times  that 
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weight,  with  bnt  little  additional  expenBe,  except  the  extra  food 
consnmed  by  the  large  horse  over  the  one  in  common  use*  Similar 

reasons  would  apply  to  other  parts  of  the  United 'States. 

But  the  hofpe  which  would  seem  to  be  best  adapted  fbr  iiianv 
agricultural  purposes  in  this  country,  and  one  that  possessen  tho 
combiuation  of  strength,  compactness,  and  activity,  is  the  "Suffolk 
Punch."  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  breed,  other  than 
that  it  has  been  reared  in  Suflfolk  for  many  years,  where  it  was 
probably  once  employed  for  other  purposes.  These  animals,  for 
the  most  part,  are  of  a  chestnut  color,  though  sometimes  sorrel  and 
bay,  which  nniibrmity  Showe  that  the  breed  has  been  kept  tolerably 
pTire.  They  arc  distinguished  by  roundness  of  barrel  and  compact* 
nePR  of  form,  generally  combined  with  great  activity.  They  are 
exceedingly  staunch  to  the  collar,  free  from  any  redundancy  of  hair 
on  the  legs,  and  are  by  no  means  coarse  about  the  head.  They 
are  rarely  of  large  size,  but  usually  range  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
hands  high.  It  speaks  highly  in  favor  of  this  breed  that,  at  the  late 
shows  of  the  Boyal  Agricnltural  Society  of  England,  they  carried 
away  the  majority  of  prizes.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
they  are  rather  more  liable  to  strains  of  the  sinews  and  the  joints 
than  most  other  breeds* 

D.  J.  B. 


ADAPTATION  OP  THE  MOUNTAIN  REGIONS  OP  THE  SOUTH 

TO  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

BT  OEOBOE  C.  PATTEBSON,  OF  BOGEBSVILLE,  HAWKINS  COUOTT,  TEKNBSSEE. 

The  opinion,  which  has  heretofore  generally  prevailed,  that  the 
northern  portions  of  the  United  States  are  better  ada])ted  to  the 
purposes  of  Bheep-farming  than  the  southern,  is  gradually  beiii<^ 
removed  by  successful  experiments,  showing  not  oidy  that  this 
impreijsion  is  founded  in  error,  but  establishing,  conclusively,  the 
converse  of  the  proposition ;  that  is,  that,  in  all  the  essentials  for 
profitable  sheep-farming,  a  large  portion  of  the  Southern  States 
possesses  advantages  incomparably  superior  to  those  presented  by 
territory  further  north. 

Beprinning  at  or  near  a  point  on  the  39tli  dejrree  of  north  latitude, 
loO  miles  from  the  Atlaiitie  coast,  and  proceeding  in  a  southwestward 
direction,  as  far  down  tLs  the  .j4th  degree,  we  find  an  exjiaii^e  of 
country  embracing  about  180,000  square  miles,  the  geological  and 
climatological  characteristics  of  which  give  to  it  advantages  for  sheep 
husbandry  unequalled  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  same  extent. 

This  area  of,  say,  600  miles  in  length  by  300  in  width,  includes 
large  portions  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  with  considerable  parts  (.f 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Georp:ia,  and  Alabama,  and  a  small  portion 
of  South  Carolina  and  Missitisippi. 
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The  natnrt\]  roiinduration  of  this  vast  rcp:ion  is  not  tli*^  loast  of  tho 
many  tJesiral)Kj  ailvantagos  it  presents.  It  is  situated  many  hundred 
feet  above  tide-water,  fanned  hv  the  purest  atm()s|)lM>re,  and  sup- 
plied with  innumerable  salubrious  streams.  Uuvinj^  a  iiij^ii  and  dry 
range,  so  conducive  to  the  bealthfulnesB  of  sboep,  and  presenting  a 
succeBsion  of  mountain  and  valley,  it  affords  the  most  ample  defence 
against  the  heat  of  stimmer,  as  well  as  the  bleak  winds  of  winter. 
Artificial  protection,  indispensable  at  the  North,  yet  so  apt  to  induce 
disease,  is  thus  rendered  unnecessary  in  this  more  favored  situation. 

These  valleys,  or  mountain  crorprcr^,  are  most  prolific  in  a  variety 
of  herbnp'  suitable  lor  sheej),  and.  during  winter,  tliey  afford  a 
supply  of  j'asturage  so  abundant  that  very  little  additional  food  is 
required.  K?ipecially  is  this  the  case  wiien  a  portion  of  the  range 
is  reserved  for  the  winter  season,  which  is  the  proper  course.  Hence, 
the  sheep  have  access  to  a  continuous  supply  of  green  food,  hy  which 
the  Becrctory  organs  are  retained  in  full  action,  and  an  unintorruptod 
growth  of  wool  is  promoted;  while  cases  of  constipation,  frequently 
fatal  at  the  North,  by  reason  of  sudden  changes  from  green  to  dry 
food,  are  unknown  here,  there  lacing-  scarcely  a  flay  in  the  year  in 
whicli  sheep  cioinot  fmd  sntlicieiit  green  food  to  keep  their  digestive 
organs  in  hcakhy  condition. 

Many  of  the  more  elevated  portions  of  this  region  are  so  naturally 
disposed  to  grass  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  dear  out  tho  under- 
growth— ^which  can  be  done  at  an  expense  of  about  $2  per  aci*e — 
when  the  indigenous  grasses,  such  as  Tin.'othy,  blue-grass,  white 
clover,  Ac,  will  immediately  spring  up  and  uiko  possession  of  the 
land.  There  are  few  ranges  of  any  extent  that  do  not  furnish  ample 
quantities  of  arable  land  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Klieep-farmer  ; 
and  they  fre^juenily  include  a  fair  proportion  of  exi  ellcnt  meadow 
land.  The  soil  in  this  region  is  g'?nerally  good,  ami  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  it  fertile  even  to  the  tops  of  the  mounUdns ; 
and  although  there  are  to  be  found  considerable  bodies  of  thin  soil, 
yet  even  these  are  more  disposed  to  the  production  of  grass  than 
lands  of  a  better  quality  further  south. 

This  thin  s(ul  is  generally  of  loose  texture,  and,  therefore,  liable  to 
be  washed  off  by  rains,  unless  appropriated  to  grass.  The  common 
sedge  is  tho  kind  usually  found  n])iin  it,  Wlnni  this  is  burned  off.  in 
early  spring,  a  luxuriant  range  is  allorded  lur  .^litci)  (hning  the  sum- 
mer, it  is  not  advisable  precipitately  to  sub>titut(!  the  cultivated 
grasses  on  this  land,  since  it  is  not  capable  ot  growing  them  success* 
fully.  By  burning  off  the  dry  and  decaying  growth  of  the  previous 
year,  when  its  accumulation  interferes  with  a  succoediug  growth,  and 
close  depasturing  for  a  few  years,  the  sedge  will  gradually  give  way 
to  the  more  valuable  grasses.  It  is  well  known  to  all  shecp'farmors 
that,  when  lands  arc  frt  ely  pastured  by  slieep.  their  capacity  for 
produeitig  grass  is  niucli  as>i<tod.  as  by  close  grazing  the  more  u.«;e]css 
gra&.-«us,  briars,  ^c,  are  subdued,  and  tho  desirable  descriptions 
f'dlowed  to  strengthen  their  hold,  and  this,  together  with  the  tramp- 
ing of  the  land  and  the  droppings  of  the  sheep,  induces  a  more  dense 
sward. 
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Tlie  "Randall  Grabs'' — said  to  have  been  discovered  in  one  of  the 
western  counties  oi*  Virginia — promises  to  bo  the  most  valuable  for 
«heep-grazing  in  the  rejrions  spoken  of.  From  the  many  (Experiments* 
resulting  from  the  distrilmUt/ii  of  tlie  seeds  of  this  ^i  ;iss  tlirough  much 
of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  it  seems  to  liuve  met  with  universal  favor. 
In  character  and  growth,  it  closely  reiemblee  orchard-grass,  but 
is  more  tenaeions  of  life,  flourishing  tinder  the  most  unfavorable 
treatment,  and  resisting  the  intrusion  of  t^ed^o  and  other  inferior 
grasses.  It  has  a  more  profuse  foliage  than  the  orchard -grass,  and  a 
more  slender  and  soft  i^teni ;  it  will  retain  its  ^'•vet^n  cnlor  during  the 
f^ev»?'re«!t  w^eatlier  of  winter,  and  exhiliit  an  earlier  growth  iu  the 
spring  than  other  grasses  known  in  this  region. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  sheep  at 
the  North  and  in  this  Southern  country  Avill  exhibit  the  decided  supe- 
riority of  the  latter,  and  materially  assist  us  in  forming  correct  con* 
dnsions.  If  we  examine  the  various  communications  on  this  subject, 
contained  in  the  Agricultural  Reports  of  the  Patent  Oflice,  we  shall 
find  the  average  expense  of  wintering  sheep  at  the  North  to  be  about 
$1  25  per  head,  while  in  the  region  herein  treated  of  it  docs  not 
exceed  25  cents,  or  (ino-fifth  tlio  aliove  amount  ;  and  iu  most  winters, 
when  the  snow  does  not  lie  more  than  a  dav  or  two  at  a  time,  the 
cost  of  wintering  is  hardly  worth  computing.  This  ditlerencc  iu  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  flock  is  considerably  widened  when  we  con- 
trast the  value  of  lands  in  the  respective  districts.  Those  at  the 
North,  we  maj  safely  place  at  an  average  price  of  $20  per  acre,  while 
in  the  Southern  region  any  quantity  of  lands  suitable  for  sheep-walks 
can  be  purchased  at  an  average  of  $1,  and  many  large  tracts  at  half 
that  price,  or  even  less;  thus  affording  decided  advantages  to  per* 
sons  of  email  caj)ital. 

That  the  climate  of  the  Northern  States  is  more  favorjible  to  the 
growth  ol  fine  wool  than  the  region  to  which  1  refer,  lepeatcd 
experiments  are  disproving.  Although  it  is  an  admitted  law  of  Nature 
that  the  covering  of  an  animal  will  Mapt  itself  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  climate  in  which  it  abides,  yet  this  does  not  prove  that  fine  wool 
cannot  be  grown  in  a  warm  climate  any  more  than  t  hat  fine  furs  or  fine 
feathers  cannot  be  found  there  ;  for  many  animals,  bearinir  tlie  finest 
quality  of  furs,  inhabit  the  most  southern  borders  of  our  country,  such 
as  tlie  beaver,  otter,  muskrat,  and  flying  squirrel,  and  may  he  classed 
aniung  the  finest  fur-prodneing  animals;  they  are  all  found  in  Texas,  as 
well  as  in  the  Camidas.  The  Merino  sheep  has  been  bred  for  ages 
as  &r  south  as  the  36th  degree  of  north  latitude,  in  Asia;  and  we  arc 
informed  by  eminent  writers  on  the  subject  that  there  is  no  perceptible 
difierence  in  the  fineness  of  tlieir  fleece  from  that  of  the  flocks  of 
Europe  ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  head  of  the  great  Lowell 
Manufacturinp:  Company,  who  has  purcliased  extensively  from  all 
parts  of  the  Unitcr]  States,  tliat  "  wherever  tliere  arc  crood  sliepherds 
tiiere  is  sure  to  1^:  found  good  wool."  The  veritable  samples  of 
wool  grown  by  an  eminent  sheep-farmer  of  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Cockrill,) 
are  said  to  have  exceeded  in  fineness  those  selected  by  an  agent  of 
our  government  from  the  best  flocks  of  £urope ;  and  this  gentleman 
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attributes  its  superior  quality  to  the  climate  of  that  region,  although 
it  was  gruwu  nearly  two  degrees  south  of  the  scope  of  country  of 
which  I  am  treating,  and  not  in  the  true  grass  region.  Whether  Mr. 
Cockrill  is  correct  or  not  in  his  opinion,  the  fact  is  incontrovertthle 
that  the  climate  haa  worked  no  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the 
wool  in  the  many  years  he  has  given  wool-growing  his  attention.  But 
whatever  dilTorence  of  opinion  mny  exist  on  this  subject,  it  h  estab- 
lif^bed  bevon^l  doubt  thnt  wool  grown  iii  a  warm  climate  has  a  longer 
and  softer  fibre  than  that  produced  in  the  colder  countries,  although 
there  may  be  no  difference  in  the  hneness  of  either  ;  and  the  munu* 
facturer  will  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  longer  and  softer  staple. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Saxon  sheep  at  the  North,  it  is  found 
that  they  are  not  capable  of  resisting  the  8<)verity  of  that  climate, 
and  the  breeding  of  them  is  abandoned  as  unprofitable  ;  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  most  valuable  variety  of  fine-w^ooUed 
sheep,  before  long:,  will  find  its  fixed  place  of  habitation  in  the  more 
congenial  cliiimte  of  the  South. 

Tliere  are  but  few  wolves  in  this  region,  and  as  they  commit  their 
depredatioripi  only  at  night,  all  danger  IVoni  them  may  be  obviated  by 
penning  the  flocks  at  such  time,  when  they  will  also  be  secure  from 
the  attacks  of  curs,  which  are  unfortunately  but  too  plentiful  in  this 
wild  and  uncultivated  region. 


REPORT  ON  ASIATIC  GOATS. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Southern  Central  Agrienltural  Association 
of  Georgia,  a  conimittoc  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  goats  nowin 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  of  Atlanta ;  and,  in  compliance 
therewith,  presented,  through  Dr.  John  Bachman,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  their  chairman,  an  elaborate  report,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  : 

Among  all  tlu'  'L»nie>tic^ted  animals  introduced  into  our  countT}*, 
the  goat  lias  liitherto  been  regarded  as  the  least  valuable.  The 
several  large  breeds,  such  as  the  Scind,  the  Maltese,  and  tlio  Swisa 
goat.^,  which  were,  from  time  to  time,  introduced  as  niilkm-  animals, 
were,  after  a  period,  neglected  and  considered  as  of  no  great  value 
in  comparison  with  the  cow ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  their  milk  is 
converted  into  cheese  in  any  portion  of  our  country.  The  hair  was 
too  coarse  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  flesh  was  considered 
inferior  to  that  of  veal  or  mutton;  hence  the  goat  was  scarcely 
ror^arded  as  deserving  of  notice  among  the  herds  of  the  farmer. 
The  wisdom  of  Providence  has,  however,  so  ordered  it  that,  in  all 
the  species  of  animals  intended  for  the  use  of  man.  distinct  and  per- 
manent varieties  are  produced  in  difierent  localities,  wliieh  varieties, 
by  ])ropcr  attention,  may  be  preserved  for  ages  without  change  or 
deterioration.  Breeds  of  horses  have  been  produced,  adapted  to  the 
various  necessities  of  man.  The  breeds  which  have  originated  from 
our  domesticated  horned  cattle  are  equally  varied,  and  so  organized 
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aft''to  minister  to  tho  wants  of  man  in  the  different  cliinatfs  of  the 
world.  The  sheep,  which,  in  many  of  its  varieties,  is  a  coarse-woolled 
nnimnl,  has  assumed  various  forms  and  infinite  varieties  in  the  flavor  of  . 
it^  mutton — in  its  ilt  ece,  and  in  its  ada[)tation  either  to  cold,  temperate, 
or  tropical  climates.  In  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  breeds  have 
•pning  up,  called  by  aome  Nubian  sheep/'  the  wool  of  which  has 
become  converted  into  a  short,  coarse,  glossy  hair.  In  the  mountains 
of  Spain  and  in  Saxony,  varieties  of  the  same  species  prodace  the 
finept  wool.  These  Merino  and  Saxon  sheep  having  become  perma- 
nent breeds,  have  retained  their  fine  fleece  in  onr  country  during  suc- 
cessive generations.  T!ie  varicrties  of  the  coat  are  equally  numerous 
and  eqn;«Jly  varied  in  different  countries.  They  are  all  of  one  species, 
the  varieties  mixing  and  multiplying  with  each  other  ad  injinilura. 
They  all  claim  as  their  origin  the  common  goat,  (Cap^a  hircm^) 
which,  it  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  reliable  naturalists,  derives  its 
parentage  from  the  wild  goat,  (Vapra  oegagrusj  that  still  exists  on 
the  European  Alps.  Two  individuals  of  this  wild  species  lived  for 
several  years  in  the  menagerie  of  Paris,  and  exhibited  all  the  habits 
of  the  common  goat.  We  have,  on  several  occasions,  seen  herds  of 
our  common  goat,  which  had  strayed  away  and  become  wild  ;  one  of 
these  might  for  several  j'ears  have  been  seen  on  tliat  wonderful  pro- 
duction of  Nature,  the  Stone  Alountain  of  Georgia.  Tiicy  evidenced 
all  the  pecuUarities  ascribed  to  the  wild  goats  of  the  Alps.  A  herd 
of  these  goats  exists  on  the  precipitous  side  of  Ben  Nevis,  in  Scotland, 
and  are  described  as  still  numerous  on  the  rocky  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, which  the  fertile  imagination  of  Defoe,  by  the  aid  of  the 
narrative  of  Selkirk,  has  invested  with  snch  a  fascinating;  romance. 

An  animal  so  easily  reared  and  domesticated  must  have  been  given 
to  man  by  a  beneficent  Providence  for  a  more  valuable  purpose  than 
that  of  its  very  sparing  portion  of  milk  and  its  rather  inferior  flesh. 
The  Creator,  who  gave  to  our  first  parents  the  soil,  with  the  command 
to  ^*  till"  it,  has  also  given  to  the  animals  which  accompany  him  in  his 
migrations  over  the  earth  an  organization  adapted  to  the  production 
of  improved  and  permanent  varieties.  These,  when  produced,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  man  to  increase  and  multiply.  The  individual 
who  does  this,  by  the  apj)lif":iti'ni  of  his  time,  his  seientific knowlcdj^e, 
his  labors,  or  his  wealth,  cunn  s  out  tlie  desip:ns  of  a  superintending 
Providence,  and  becomes  a  jMiblie  bcMiefactor.  Tho  goat  has,  in 
several  of  its  varieties,  become  a  wool-bearing  animal.  To  these  wo 
will  now  direct  our  attention.  We  have  satisfactory  evidences  that, 
from  the  time  of  Moses,  who  in  several  places  refers  to  the  fine  linen 
and  goat^s  hair  spun  by  the  women,  the  manufacture  of  flne  fabrics 
from  the  hair  of  this  animal  has  been  uninterruptedly  kept  up. 
Thron;^4iont  all  the  hi.Lrher  mountains  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  fJToat's  hair,  of  fine  quality,  has  been  an  article  of  manufacture 
and  a  source  of  wealth  to  thonsands  of  tlie  human  family.  These  fine-  . 
haired  breeds  of  goats  exist  under  many  varieties  in  Angora,  Northern 
Persia,  Cashmere,  Nepal,  Thibet,  &c.  The.so  have  sent  off  herds, 
varying  in  some  particulars,  into  Bncharia,  Tartary,  and  Syria.  A 
small  herd  was,  some  years  ago,  after  incalculable  difficulties,  carried 
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into  France,  from  whence  a  few  found  their  way  into  Bngland,  and 
we  have  now  another  variety  in  our  own  country  derived  from  the 
same  Eastern  source.  Hodgson  describes  four  varieties  of  goats  as 
existing  in  Nepal  and  Thibet.  The  "Shawl  goat"  he  calls  Changra, 
and  the  Cashmere  of  Cuvier  is  called  by  the  natives  Chappoo.  The 
Shawl  goats  are  characterized  as  being  "covered  with  long'  silky 
hair,  with  an  under  vest  of  delicate  greyish  wool.*'  The  quantity  of 
this  wool  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  two,  or  at  furthest  three  ounces. 
The  Angora  goat  derives  its  name  from  the  country  where  this  pecu- 
liar variety  has  originated.  It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  the 
domesticated  animals  carried  to  Angora  have,  in  the  course  of  time, 
produced  varieties,  the  whole  pelage  of  which  is  formed  of  white 
hair  of  uncommon  length  and  fineness.  Not  only  the  goat  has  thus 
been  changed,  but  also  the  sheep,  cats,  rabbits,  <fcc.  Neither  the 
latitude,  thp  altitude,  nor  calcareous  soil  of  ' this  country  are  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  account  for  these  remarkable  transformations, 
since  there  are  more  northern  regions  and  far  higher  mountains  in 
other  countries,  with  chalky  marl  formations,  where  this  peculiarity 
does  not  occur.  The  Angora  goat,  more  especially  the  varieties  it 
has  produced,  is  described  by  Ilassilquist,  Buffon,  Pennant,  and  others, 
as  in  general  of  a  beautiful  milk-white  color,  wnth  short  legs,  and 
black,  spreading,  spirally-twisted  horns.  The  hair  on  the  whole  body 
m  disposed  in  long  pendant  spiral  ringlets  ;  its  ears  are  pendulous, 
and  the  horns  of  the  female,  instead  of  divaricating,  as  in  the  male, 
turn  backward,  and  are  much  shorter  in  proportion. 

Professor  Lowe,  in  speaking  of  the  climate  in  which  the  wool- 
bearing  goats  are  produced,  characterizes  it  as  stretching  from  the 
mountains  of  Thibet  into  the  elevated  Steppes  of  the  interior,  north- 
ward  to  tlie  arctic  regions,  eastward  through  Chinese  Tartary,  and 
wt'-^tward  tlirnnp^h  the  vast  dominions  of  Russia  to  tlie  confines  of 
I  jjiope.  In  the  nortliein  provinces  of  China,  there  are  goata  of  a 
ismall  size,  wdiich  yield  wool  as  abundantly  as  the  sheep  of  the  same 
country.  Extending  over  the  varied  surface  of  llindusLan,  the  goats 
assume  a  prodigious  diversity  of  color,  aspect,  and  form*  Sometimes 
they  have  horns,  and  sometimes  they  are  destitute  of  them ;  some- 
times they  have  long  pendulous  ears ;  sometimes  they  have  a  short 
fur,  like  that  of  a  fawn,  and  sometimes  fine  silky  hair  falling  in 
glossy  ringlets  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  lino.  The  largest  of  the 
goats  of  TTindustan  are  brought  from  Cabul,  Thibet,  and  the  high- 
lands of  Persia."  The  varieties  in  form,  color,  and  (jualities  of  pelage, 
under  which  these  various  breeds  of  goats  are  presented,  will  account 
for  the  great  dillerence  in  the  figures  of  what  are  called  Cashmere 
goats.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Thibet  shawl  and  the  Angora 
goats.  In  a  word,  they  are  all  of  one  species,  but  under  many 
varieties  ;  breeds  have  become  permanent,  and  some  are  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  others.  liocal  names  have  been  attached  to 
those  various  breeds,  manv  of  which  are  still  confined  to  the  herds- 
men of  the  East.  To  the  iarmer  the  possession  of  the  most  valuable 
breed  of  goats  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  nam©  by  which  it 
is  designated. 
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Since,  however,  wc  are  oblip^crl  to  regard  tlie  diflbrcnt  breeds  of 
animals  by  the  names  under  wliich  they  are  usually  designated,  \va 
are  not  allowed  to  consider  the  jroats  of  Mr.  Peterri  as  the  true  Cash- 
mere. The  two  kindb  of  hair,  with  au  under  vest  of  delicate  greyish 
wool,  which  amounts  only  to  two  or  three  ounces  on  a  well -grown 
aDimal,  together  with  horns  not  spiral,  draw  a  broad  line  of  separa- 
tion between  these  probable  crosses  and  the  far  superior  goats  of 
Mr.  Peters.  This  animal  differs  also  from  the  Angora  goat,  to  which 
it  has  a  nearer  approach,  and  from  which  this  improved  variety  has 
probably  descended.  In  the  few  specimens  of  the  Angora,  which  wo 
saw  many  years  ago  in  Europe,  and  in  the  figures  now  extant  of  this 
variety,  the  ears,  compared  with  those  of  the  goata  of  Mr.  Peters 
were  smaller  and  less  pendulous  ;  the  tail  much  longer ;  the  neck 
covered  with  a  mane  of  almost  straight  hair,  reaching  the  shoulders, 
and  uniting  with  the  beard  under  thtf  chin ;  the  body  was  larger  and 
more  goat-like,  and  had  less  the  appearance  of  a  sheep  than  the 
present  variety.  The  fleece  was  equally  white  and  glossy,  but  more 
than  twice  as  coarse.  By  what  local  name  this  breed  of  goats,  owned 
by  Mr.  Peters  is  called  in  the  East,  remains  for  some  future  natural- 
ist or  traveller  to  determine.  It  will  probably  be  found  among  some 
of  the  varieties  spokeu  of  by  Ilodgson  and  other  travellers,  who  have 

S'ven  very  imperfect  descriptions  of  the  yarioties  existing  in  the 
llj  regions  of  Nepal  and  Thibet,  but  who  say  of  them:  **One 
okaracter  they  all  have  in  common — pendent  or  semi-pendent  ears, 
more  or  less  prolonged,  and  in  all  the  hair  falls  in  long  masses,  some- 
times twisted  into  spiral  ringlets." 

We  have  adopted  the  usual  rule  among  naturalists  in  designating 
animals  by  the  common  names  under- which  they  were  sent,  leaving 
it  to  time  and  further  observation  to  determine  their  true  place  in 
Bcience.  Hence,  we  have  continued  the  name  under  which  it  was 
imported,  which  may  have  been  Cashmere  in  one  of  the  languages  of 
the  Sast,  as  it  is  a  general  term — ^the  name  of  a  country  which  is 
known  to  possess  several  distinct  varieties,  both  of  the  goat  and 
sheep.  At  present,  we  can  only  designate  tliem  by  the  general  term 
"Asiatic  Goats,"  or,  to  be  more  definite,  as  the  ''Davis  Caahnier© 
Goats,"  from  tlie  individual  who  introduced  them. 

It  yet  remains  for  us  to  cont^ider  the  most  important  subject  con- 
nected with  this  report.  What  benefit  may  our  country  be  expected 
to  derive  from  this  breed  of  goats?  They  were  introduced  into  South 
Carolina,  in  1849,  having  been  brought  from  Turkey,  in  Asia,  by  J. 
B.  Davis,  M.  D.  We  examined  these  animals  on  their  first  arrival, 
and  pronounced  thorn  as  destined  to  become  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
onr  couitfry.  We  have  since  taken  advantage  of  many  opportunities, 
from  time  to  time,  of  ascertaining  their  adaptcdness  to  our  climate, 
and  saw  them  recently  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Peters,  at  Calhoun.  We 
are  much  gratified  in  stating  that  the  proof  has  far  exceeded  our 
most  sanguine  expectations.  We  will  give  the  result  of  our  inquiries 
and  experience  under  several  heads. 
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COHirm'UTiONAL   CHABACTfiSISTICS    AND    ADAPTEDNESS   TO  OUB 

nT.mATK, 

Tliese  goats  appear  to  be  remarkably  well  adapted  to  our  climate, 
filinw  no  evidence  of  Buffering,  and  do  not  pant  like  sheep  during  the 
W  iirm  weather  of  8ummer,  when  the  thermometer  often  rises  to  92° 
F.  In  winter,  when  the  thennometer  BometimeB  BinkB  to  zero,  their 
wooUj  covering  protects  them  from  the  cold,  which  they  endure  fuiXj 
as  well  as  sheep.  In  the  lower  country  of  Carolina,  during  recent 
severe  winters,  we  ascertained  that  many  of  the  common  goats  (as  far 
as  we  could  learn,  one-half  of  the  whole  stock)  perished  from  cold ; 
the  Asiatic  p:oatji,  however,  did  not  ?«|'pear  to  suffer  the  least  incon- 
venience. Kidri  were  dropped  in  a  f-now  bank,  at  Mr.  Peters'  farm, 
in  February,  and  sustained  no  injury.  Three  of  these  goats  were 
kept  during  winter  and  summer  near  Utica,  in  Central  New  York, 
and  three  others,  with  their  descendants,  have  remained  near  Har- 
per's Ferry,  Yirginia,  since  the  autumn  of  1854;  all  of  them  are 
doing  well,  and  have  suffered  no  inconvenience  either  in  winter  or 
summer.  This  hardy  disposition  is  imparted  to  the  different  grades, 
the  half  and  three-quarter  bloods,  produced  by  an  intermixture  with 
the  common  goat.  Tliey  are  all  iiealthy.  No  di.-ieasi>  luis  appeared 
among  them,  and  there  hasi  not  been  a  sing^le  sick  goat  or  any  death 
by  disease  among  those  originally  iniported,  or  in  any  of  their  de- 
scendants, during  the  eight  years  since  their  introduction. 

The  oldest  imported  female  is  at  least  ten,  probably  eleven, 
years  old — produces  a  kid  every  year,  and  now  has  at  her  side  a  very 
fine  female,  dropped  on  the  10th  of  March  last.  She  is  in  fine 
order,  and  looks  as  thoujih  she  would  breed  for  several  years.  The 
femalcH  furnisli  an  iil)un(lant  supply  of  milk,  and  are  excellent 
ni'tthers.  never  losing  their  kids,  wliicli  are  strong  whon  dropped, 
uu<l  al)K'  lu  .-^lak  in  a  few  moments,  the  mother  remaining  over  iind 
about  them  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  afterwards  always  keeping  a 
careful  watch.  The  half-breed  ewes  inherit  from  the  Davis  goats 
this  [)ccttliar  trait  of  character,  being  the  very  reverse  of  the  common 
goats  in  this  particular,  the  latter,  especially  when  bred  in  large 
herds,  care  little  for  their  young,  which  are  often  left  to  die  for  want 
of  nourishment  when  a  few  hours  old. 

mCBEASE. 

This  has  Ik  ( n  less  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  The  fact  of  the 
common  goat  h  i  ving  two,  and,  nomotimes,  three  young  at  a  birth,  and 

often  two  broods  in  a  year,  led  many  persons  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  new  variety  of  goat  would  be  equally  prolific.  In  this,  expe- 
rience has  now  undeceived  us.  The  animal  produces  ynunc-  but  once 
in  a  year,  and  only  one  kid  at  a  birth.  Mr.  Peters  received  from 
Dr.  Davis,  in  December,  1856,  eight  females  and  two  males — three 
of  the  females  having  been  imported.   There  were  in  this  number 
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three  small  kids  ^^ch  failed  to  breed  until  two  years  old.  From  these 
females,  Mr.  Peters  has  raised  twentj-ond,  twelye  of  which  proved  to 
be  males  and  nine  females.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  coDstitntion  of 
this  variety  is  organized  like  that  of  the  wild  goats,  {Cajpra  cegagrus^) 
which  produces  but  one  young  annually.  As,  however,  it  produces 
young  when  fifteen  months  old,  and  continues  to  breed  nntil  over  ten 
years  of  age,  taking  into  conssideratiou  the  strength  and  hardihood 
of  the  kidf,  we  may  safely  consider  it  as  equal  to  the  French  Merino 
sheep  lu  the  rapidity  with  which  a  flock  may  be  bred  and  increabed. 

niEFOKDERAKCB  OF  TOUNG  MALES  OVEB  FE1CALB8. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked,  that  animals  aad  poultry  of 
various  kinds  brought  from  China  and  Western  Asia  produce  a  much 
greater  number  of  males  than  females.  The  only  experiment  we 
made  was  on  the  Shanghae  fowl,  which,  as  long  as  wo  had  an  old 
male,  produced,  on  an  average,  three  or  four  male  chickens  to  one 
female.  Since  we  have  kept  young  males  only,  the  sexes  in  their 
descendants  are  about  equaL  It  was  at  one  time  feared  that  the 
experiments  in  the  introduction  of  these  goats  would  be  greatly  re* 
tarded  from  the  fact  that  they  produced  nearly  all  males.  In  1854, 
Dr.  Davis  used  one  two-year  old  buck  to  five  ewes.  The  result  was 
two  females  and  three  males.  In  1855,  Mr.  Peters  used  the  old  im- 
])ortcd  buck  to  eight  ewes  :  the  result  was,  two  females  and  six  males. 
In  1856,  he  used  a  buck  kid  of  nine  months  old  to  six  ewes  ;  the 
result  was,  four  females  to  two  males.  In  the  same  year,  he  used 
the  imported  buck  to  two  ewes  j  the  product  was  one  male  and  one 
female.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  physiologist  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  result  of  a  further  continuance  of  these  experl- 
meats. 

FOODl. 

Like  all  species  and  varieties  of  goats,  these  animals  prefer  weeds, 
briars,  and  leaves  to  grass.  Mr.  Peters  informed  us  that,  during  the 
summer  months,  they  are  a  decided  benefit  to  his  grass-lands,  by  feed- 
ing on,  and  finally  destroying,  briars,  weeds,  and  bushes.  They  are 
especially  fond  of  the  leaves  of  young  pines  and  cedars,  both  in  sum- 
mer and  Aviriter.  the  balsamic  character  of  which  is  conducive  to  their 
health  and  tiirift.  During  winter,  they  should  be  fed  like  sheep,  but 
do  not  require  much  attention,  except  in  snowy  weather,  as  they  are 
better  able  to  skiit  iur  themselves.    Mr.  Peters  advises  that  during 

tills  season  they  should  be  divided  into  flocks  of  about  one  hundred, 
or  lesSf  as  they  butt  each  other  at  feeding  time. 

THE  FLESH  AS  AN  ABTICLE  OF  POOD. 

We  have  never  indulged  in  the  extravagant  luxury  of  feasting  on 
a  full-blooded  animal  of  this  variety ;  but  we  have,  on  several  occa- 
sions, made  a  hearty  meal  on  the  quarter,  half,  or  three-quarter 
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bloods,  and  all  who  dined  in  company  pronounced  the  meat  of  the 
half-breed  wethers  superior  to  lamb,  and  at  eighteen  months  old, 

snperior  to  mutton  ;  the  flnvor  approaches  nearer  to  venison  than  to 
mutton.  They  remain  fat  nearly  throu'rhout  the  vear,  and  in  Novem- 
ber  are  ahnost  too  fat  for  the  table.  We  observed  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  progeny  of  the  full  bloods  over  their  imported  parents, 
both  in  fatness  and  size.  The  weight  of  the  buck  is  given  as  155 
pounds;  that  of  the  doe  102  pounds. 

LIABILnT  TO  BE  DR8XR0YBD  BY  DOGS. 

If  this  animal  were  as  liable  to  be  killed  by  dogs  as  the  common 
sheep,  we  would  tremble  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  race  in  our  ronn- 
try.  A  flock  of  sheep  when  pursued  by  dogs  scatter  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  relentless  blood-thirsty  foe;  but 
\yhcn  ho  approaches  a  herd  of  goats,  he  finds  them  formed  into  a 
ring — the  kids  in  the  centre  and  the  old  bucks  in  advance — exhibit- 
ing their  formidable  horns.  No  dog  is  bold  enough  to  dose  in,  but 
usually  runs,  barking,  around  them,  thus  attracting  attention,  and 
receiving  the  reward  of  his  carnivorous  designs.  Hr.  Peters  informs 
us  that  he  gave  up  the  raising  of  sheep  after  having  a  dozen  fine 
South-Downs  killed  by  u  pack  of  dogs,  when  tliey  also  destroyed  four 
common  ewe  goats;  but  since  there  wore  no  sheep  on  the  form,  to 
tempt  the  dogs,  they  have  not  come  near.  He  says  thut  he  baa  lout 
none  of  his  goats,  either  of  the  pure  breeds  or  the  grades,  by  dogs. 
He  further  remarlra  that  with  a  large  herd  he  had  no  trouble.  They 
have  a  range  of  two  or  three  miles  over  fields  and  through  woods; 
they  return  every  evening  before  sunset  to  their  house,  and  in  case 
of  a  shower  of  rain,  run  to  their  shelter,  oven  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles.  He  believes  that  a  thousand  or  more  would  continue 
in  fine  condition,  during  j>umnier  and  fall,  in  one  flock,  on  a  large 
range,  as  they  are  free  from  disease,  do  not  crowd  tocether  like 
sheep,  ur  culler  from  heat;  they  are  very  easily  driven  and  managed, 
and  do  not  run  off  find  get  lost. 

FLEECE, 

The  quantity  sheared  in  April  was,  from  the  aged  bucks,  from  5 
to  7  pounds,  and  from  the  ewe.s  from  4  to  5  pounds.  Mr.  Peters 
shears  but  once  a  year,  but  intends  hereafter  to  clip  the  kids  in 
September  and  again  in  April. 

In  regard  to  the  fineness  of  the  fieece,  we  find  a  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  hair  of  Asiatic  goats,  from  the  stock  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Peters,  William  P.  Davenport,  of  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Ambler,  then  of 
New  York,  printed  in  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Patent  Office 
for  1S55.  The  examinations  were  made  by  Oeortre  0.  PchaefTor,  M.  D. 
IJe  snys,  "the  degree  of  fineness  is  about  that  of  the  finest  Saxony 
wool.  '  He  gave  also  an  outline  from  a  "piece  of  shawl  stuff  im- 
ported from  Calcutta,  and  said  to  be  the  finest  ever  brought  into  this 
country,"    He  adds,  *4t  is  gratifying,  then,  to  be  assured  that  the 
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fieeco  may  be  raised  in  this  country  with  a  fineness  closely  approxi- 
mating to  that  which  it  has  ever  attained  in  Asia  under  the  most 
favorable  circnmstaiiceB."    We  have  lying  before  ns  specimens  from 

tho  fleeces  of  several  young  Asiatic  goats*  whic  h  wo  have  compared 
with  the  finest  wool  of  tho  Merino  sheep,  and  find  the  former  not 

only  equal  in  fineness,  hut  of  far  greater  hniL-'th.  It  mnst,  however, 
be  observed  tliat  young  animals,  at  their  hrst  sliearing  only,  present 
this  remarkablv  fine  fleece.  In  the  old  fen\ale,  it  is  a  little  coarser, 
and  in  the  old  males  still  more  so.  It  is  pr<:>po8cd  by  Mr.  Peters  to 
divide  the  fleeces  of  these  goats  at  shearing-time  into  classes,  thus: 

Kids  under  a  year  old  No.  1. 

Yearling  ewes  and  yearling  wethers  No.  2. 

Yearling  buckSi  old  ewes  No.  3. 

Aged  bucks  No.  4. 

The  fleeces  of  old  ewes  and  yearling  bucks  would  answer  for  elotli 
of  a  valuable  texture.  The  fleece  of  the  yearling  is  much  tiner  than 
that  of  the  old  ewes;  and  that  of  the  kid  is  fine  enough  for  the  very 
finest  shawls,  and  ought  to  be  very  valuable.  There  is  a  large  class 
of  fabrics  for  which  these  fleeces  are  peculiarly  adopted,  namely, 
camlet  and  worsted  goods  and  ladies'  fabrics,  as  shallies,  mousHn^de- 
laine.  prentlemen's  clothinn:  for  summer  wear,  hosiery,  <fec.,  promising 
a  beauty,  strenp^th,  durability,  lustre,  and  iternianency  of  color,  far 
superior  to  the  wool  of  the  alpaca  or  slieep.  Tlie  goats'  hair  is 
known  to  receive  and  retain  the  mutit  brilliant  coloring,  which  the 
hair  of  the  sheep  and  the  alpaca  has  not  the  property  of  retaining. 

■ 

SESULT8  OF  BREEDDffO  WITH  THE  COHMGBf  GOAT. 

Familiar  as  wc  have  been  through  a  long  life  -^vif}!  the  changes 
produced  b}'  crosses  among  varieties  of  domestic  animals  and  poultry, 
there  is  one  trait  in  these  goats  which  is  more  strongly  developed 
than  in  any  other  variety  that  wo  have  ever  known.  We  allude  to 
the  wonderful  facility  with  which  the  young  of  the  cross  between  the 
male  of  the  Asiatic  goat  and  the  female  of  the  common  goat  assumes 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  former.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
change  a  breed  that  has  become  permanent  in  any  of  our  domestic 
varieties,  whether  it  be  that  of  liorses,  catth\  sheep,  or  hogs,  into 
annrher  variety  V»y  the  aid  of  the  male  of  the  latter.  Tliere  is  a 
tendency  to  run  back  into  their  original  varieties;  hence  the  ol sec- 
tion to  mixed  breeds.  But  in  the  progeny  of  these  Asiatic  and  com- 
mon goats,  nine -tenths  of  them  exhibit  the  strongest  tendency  to 
adopt  the  characteristics  of  the  male,  and  to  elevate  themselves  into 
ihe  higher  and  nobler  grade,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  coarse,  dingy 
hair  and  musky  aromatics,  and  desirous  of  washing  out  the  odorous 
perfume,  and  puttil^  on  the  white  livery  of  a  more  respectable  race. 

Mr.  Peters  has  not  bred  any  quarter-breeds.  He  made  wethers  of 
all  his  half-breed  males,  of  1856,  and  sold  his  three-quarter  ])lor)d 
bucks.    He  now  owns  one  hundred  and  tifty  half-blood  females, 
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seventy-five  thrcc-qnnrter  blood  femalcj*,  and  six  poven-oi<,'htli8  blood 
females.  He  has  also  four  females  three-quarters  Asiatic  and  one- 
quarter  Thibet  shawl.  There  appears  to  be  no  improvement  iu  this 
mixture  with  the  Shawl  goat,  over  that  produced  by  a  union  with 
the  common  goat;  indeed,  the  product  which  we  saw  in  Charleston, 
from  what  was  called  the  Cashmere  and  the  ABiatic  goat,  was 
decidedly  inferior. 

The  half-bloods,  as  we  have  stated,  have  an  under-coat  of  fine, 
downy  wool,  closely  resembling  and  equal  in  quality  and  quantity  to 
the  fleece  of  the  Thibet  Shawl  goats  imported  into  this  country. 
The  three-quarter  l)rccd5i  in  mid-wintor  fhow  an  under-coat  of  greater 
quantity  and  length.  In  both  grades,  this  under-fur  drops  out  in 
summer.  The  fifteen-sixteentli.s  or  one-^ixtcenth  common  goat  resem- 
bles the  Asiatic  goat  in  quantity  and  quality  of  fleece  and  size  of 
carcass,  so  closely  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  full-bloods.  Another  advantage  is  likely  to  result  from  this 
admixture  a\  ith  the  common  goat:  the  half-blood  females  priKluoe  two 
kids  at  a  birth,  and  the  throe-qnnrter  bhiod  females  generally, 
although  not  always,  two.  Thus  the  lireed  may  ho  rendered  more 
prolific.  We  here  peret'ive  in  how  short  a  period  of*  time  our  whole 
race  of  now  almost  worthless  goats  may  be  converted  into  a  breed 
valuable  both  for  its  flesh  and  wool. 


REGIONS  OF  COUNTBT  TO  WHICH  THET  ABE  BEST  ADIFTED 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  part  of  the  United  States  to 
which  the  constitution  of  this  iroat  is  not  adaptt^d.    Damp  climates, 
like  England,  where  there  are  almost  daily  dri/.zling  rains,  are  inju- 
rious.   This  animal  scarcely  needs  water.    We  were  informed  by 
Hr.  Peters  that  three  of  them  remained  in  a  lot,  feeding  on  weeds 
and  grass,  without  any  water,  during  three  months,  and  keeping  in 
fine  order.    Our  whole  country  is  warm  in  summer,  and  portions  of 
it  very  cold  in  winter.    If  this  goat  is  constitutionally  adapted  to 
brave  tlie  cold  of  the  Steppes  of  the  Eastern  Caucassian.  Himalaya, 
and  Altaian  Mountain?,  it  would  not  sufter,  if  fed  in  winter,  in  our 
cohh'st  regions,  and  would  thrive  aloncr  all  tlie  sides  of  the  Alleghany 
and  llucky  mountains.    It  has  improved  in  the  comparatively  wfirni 
climate  of  Carolina.   It  would  do  well  in  the  hilly  country  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  m;  i  v  [tortious  of  which  are  now  scarcely 
cultivated.    The  whole  western  country,  from  Nebraska  down  to 
Western  Texas  and  New  Mt  xieo,  may  be  rendered  a  feeding-groutid 
for  this  wool-bearing  goat.    The  mountain  regions  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  will  be  found  admirably  adapted 
to  the  rai-iiiLT  of  larpre  flf>pks  ot"  those  goats  and  their  crosses.  The 
wild  growth  uf  tlic  ixiuuiitaiii-bides,  with  the  native  gra.sses  of  the 
rich  valleys  will  afTord  pasturage  summer  and  winter  at  a  trifling 
cost.   The  worn-out  plantations  and  poor  pine  lands  of  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  might  be  brought  into  requisition  to  supply  meat  for  our 
markets,  which,  by  many  persons,  would  be  preferred  to  venison.  A 
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single  shepherd  oould  guard  a  flock  of  several  thousands,  more  espe- 
cially if  he  called  to  his  assistance  the  large  shepherd-dog  from  tiie 
Swi;<3  motmtaiDS.   They  would  not  only  astonish  the  marauding  wolf, 

I -lit  hi?  prowlinp:  relative,  the  cur.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  amonj^ 
the  many  varieties  of  goats  existing  in  the  f";)r  distant  and  aimo.'^t  in- 
accesfJiMe  regions  of  the  Eastern  Wcjrld,  >«uiiic  breeds  may  yet  be 
found  more  valuable  to  our  country  than  this ;  but  at  preseut,  wo 
know  of  none  that  can  he  compared  with  it. 

WHAT  nfPROVEUEHT  CAN  BE  1£ADE  IN  THIS  BREED  OF  GOATS? 

Since  it  possesses  the  characteristics  of  all  the  other  domesticated 
animals,  we  liave  reason  to  l)eliove  that,  by  judicious  breeding,  and 
devotin;^  to  this  subject  the  same  attention  that  breeders  in  England 
bestow  on  their  hors.  s,  rattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  an  equal  number  of 
impruved  varieties  wiii  lie  produced.  We  are  at  present  unacquainted 
with  any  superior  variety  of  goat  with  which  this  might  be  crossed 
to  improve  the  fineness  of  the  wool.  Improved  individuals,  however, 
spring  np  in  these  varieties  themselves,  without  any  foreign  admix- 
ture ;  and  hj  selecting  these,  and  separating  them  from  the  common 
stock,  we  have  at  once  a  new  hreed,  which  soon  becomes  a  perma- 
nent rare.  Let  us  in  these  matters  follow  the  teac  hinp:s  of  Nature  in 
all  her  departments.  How  were  the  varieties  of  Sea  Island  cotton, 
of  large  rice,  of  prolilic  corn,  wheat,  <fcc.,  produced?  A  few  stalks 
of  these  supcriur  qualities  were  detected  in  the  fields.  Thus  far  it 
was  the  free  gift  of  a  heneficent  Creator.  Ifan,  his  agent,  now  se- 
lected and  cultivated  them  separate  from  all  others.  Thus  a  valuahle 
variety  was  obtained  that  may,  by  proper  care,  be  perpetuated.  In 
the  CowiTier  des  Mats  Unx8  we  liavo  a  long  and  interesting  account  of 
a  Merino  sheep  in  France,  .which,  instead  of  wool,  produced  fine 
silken  hair.  The  breed  was  perpetuated,  and  i/oes  under  the  name 
of  Casliiiiere  sheep."  At  the  "Universal  Exhiliition,"  in  Paris,  it 
Wiis  allirjiied  by  the  judges  of  one  of  the  shawls  made  from  this  hair, 
that  "they  found  this  (as  they  named  it)  native  Cashmere  as  soft  and 
as  brilliant  as  the  imported,  and  that  it  was  snperior  to  the  latter  on 
account  of  its  regularity  of  detail." 

CONCLUSION 

Tn  conrlusion,  we  may  be  asked,  whetlier  we  are  induced  to  belicvo 
that,  t rum  the  many  good  projx  rties  of  this  goat,  it  will  eventually 
supersede  the  sheep  in  husbandry  ?  We  answer,  certainly  not.  A 
gift  of  Providence  so  valuable  as  jthe  sheep  is  not  to  he  cast  aside  by 
tiny  intruder  on  its  rightful  domains.  The  sheep  and  the  goat  have 
each  their  appropriate  sphere  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  and  there 
are  „^  id  properties  in  each  that  cannot  be  supplanted  by  the  other. 
The  Creator,  in  his  munificent  benevolence,  has  given  a  limited 
number  of  valuable  dome-^ti  •  animals  and  poultry,  irrains,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  to  man,  all  capai  1'  of  prodiieiu^r  v  irictie?;.  and  of  accom- 
panying him  in  his  migrations  over  the  world.    Each  has  its  limit* 
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of  QBeftiliieBB,  and  one  species  cannot  intrude  on  the  rights  of  the 
Other.    The  maple  tree  of  the  North,  and  the  sugar  beet  and  Chinese 

Riijj.'ir  cane  of  more  temperate  climatcsi,  are  adiniraMo  siihstitiites, 
and  of  immense  value.  Thoy  are  also  well  fuhipted  to  check  the 
cupidity  of  speculators  in  sirups  and  suu-ars  ;  Init  tliry  cainitU  in  the 
end  demolish  the  great  sweetner  oi"  the  human  palate  of  the  world — 
the  old  tropical  cane.  Cotton  is  at  this  time  king,  and  is  struggling, 
like  Aaron's  rod,  to  swdlow  up  all  the  lesser  products  of  silk,  flax, 
and  wool,  but  they  are  destined  still  to  hold  their  place  in  the  articles 
that  minister  to  man's  comfort.  The  sheep  will  not  bo  depressed  in 
the  scale  of  man's  valuable  commodities  ;  the  proat  will  oidy  be  ele- 
vated to  the  standard  to  which  it  was  desijrTied  to  rise.  Thus  each 
product  revolves  in  its  own  sphere  like  the  lesser  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment, retleeting  glory  on  their  great  Author,  and  conferring  benefits 
and  blessings  on  him  "who  was  created  in  his  image,  and  crowned 
with  glory  and  honor." 


THE  LLAMA  AND  ALPACA— THEIR  GEOGRArniCAL  DISTRL 
BUTION,  ORGANIZATION,  FOOD.  HABITS,  AND  PROBABLE 
ADAPTATION  TO  CERTAIN  REGIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

On  the  lofty  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  in  South  America,  consider- 
ably below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  from  Chili  nearly  to  tho 
equator,  there  abound  at  least  three  kinds  of  animals  known  under 
the  names  of  "Guanaco,"  or  "Llama,"  "Paco,"  or  *' Alpaca,"  and 
the  Vicufia,  the  latter  of  which,  according:  to  the  classification  of 
Cuvier,  is  merelv  a  varietv  of  the  llama.  This  also  aij-rees  with  the 
opinion  of  Inca  Garcilaso  do  la  Vega,  who  says,  in  the  year  1811, 
that  ' '  the  domestic  animals  of  the  Peruvians  are  of  two  kinds — the 
gpreater  and  the  smaller — which  they,  as  a  common  name,  call  Uoma; 
that  is,  cattle  or  sheep.  The  larger  kind  they  call  huanacu-Uama, 
on  accoant  of  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  wild  animal  known  in 
Peru  by  the  name  of  huwiacu,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  color  ;  for 
the  domestic  llamas  are  to  be  m<^t  with  ns  various  in  their  colors  as 
horses  ;  but  the  wild  llamas  are  uniformly  of  a  clii'stinit  color.  The 
larger  kind  bears  a  great  similitude  to  a  camel,  excej)t  that  it  is 
deficient  in  the  hump  upon  its  back,  and  is  not  so  large.  The  small 
kind  they  call  paoo-Uama,  which  is  only  reared  for  its  flesh  and  wool. 
The  vieidUu  are  not  vc  ry  unlike  goats  in  their  appearance,  except 
that  they  have  no  horns,  are  larger,  and  are  of  a  leonine  color,  or 
more  ruddy.  They  live  in  the  highest  mountains  and  groves,  and 
particularly  love  those  cold  regions  of  solitude,  which  the  Peruvians 
designate  by  the  common  name  of  puna.'i :  neither  are  they  annoyed 
by  frost  and  snow,  l)Ut  are  rather  created  by  them.  They  go  in 
flocks  and  run  most  swiftlv  ;  and  sucli  is  their  timidity  that,  at  the 
Sight  of  man  op  wild  beasts,  they  instantly  hurry  into  inaccessible 
retreats,  and  thereby  elude  their  pursuits.   There  were  formerly  a 
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great  number  of  these  animals  here,  bnt  they  are  now  become  much 
more  raro  in  conseqiience  of  the  promiscuoiu  license  of  hnnting  them* 

Their  wool  is  very  fine,  resembling  eilk  or  the  far  of  the  beaver, 
and  the  natives  deservedly  hold  it  in  high  estimation  ;  for,  besides 
otlier  properties,  it  is  also  said  to  resist  heat  and  impart  coolness  to 
tiio  wearer." 

The  llama,  (Aitchenia  glania,)  ordinarily,  is  from  4  to  6  feet  in 
height,  of  a  light-brown  color  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  under  the 
belly  imiformlj  white.  Sometimes,  howerer,  it  is  dun,  grey,  or  even 
inclining  to  purple,  and  very  seldom  parti-colored  or  black.  The 
I  lir  is  long,  of  a  texture  between  silk  and  wool,  but  not  curled. 

The  alpaca  (Auclienia  alpaca)  is  smaller  than  the  llama,  its  nsnal 
height  bein.a:  only  4  feet.  It  appears  more  corpulent,  however,  owing 
to  its  possesriiug  a  much  longer  and  a  more  profuse  clothing  of  hair, 
which,  sometimes,  is  from  8  to  12  inches  in  lencth  on  the  side!*, 
rump,  and  breast.  The  fleece  of  an  old  individuiii  is  represented  to 
weigh  20  or  30  pounds.*  It  partakes  of  varions  colors,  often  being 
parti-colored,  but  more  frequently  white  than  the  other  species. 

The  most  valuable  breeds  are  said  to  come  from  the  central 
provinces ;  and  here  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  observe  that  there- 
arc  too  varieties  of  alpaca.  difTering  in  size,  figure,  and  fleece.  The- 
breed  called  coyds  is  the  most  diminutive,  and  w  esteemed  for  tha- 
smallness  of  bone  and  symmetry  of  form.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to . 
the  Cusco  range  of  mountains,  more  particularly  to  that  part  of  itr 
intervening  between  the  ancient  city  of  the  Incas  and  iiaumanga.  It: 
is  thought  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  old  royal  flocks,  or  those  once 
owned  by  the  priests  of  the  sun,  who  are  represented  aa  having  the  ■ 
choicest  breeds.  That  territory  was,  besides  the  principal  theatre  • 
of  agricultural  operations,  the  seat  of  power,  and  the  centre  of  Peru<«* 
vian  civilization. 

The  Peruvians  dry  the  flesh  of  the  llama  as  well  as  that  of  the- 
alpaca,  which  they  are  very  fond  of  eating. 

The  order  to  which  the  genus  Auchenia  belongs  offers  to  the  eye  of  * 
the  naturalist  but  a  very  small  anatomical  diSerence  of  conformation  i 
from  that  containing  the  camel,  properly  so  called.   The  feet  are  not^ 
Hke  those  of  that  quadruped,  entirely  padded  with  an.  elastic  sole, 
but  the  two  toes  ave  separated,  each  having  strong,  horny  nails,  .or 
hoofs,  neiirl}-  resembling  the  talons  of  a  bii  1,  with  a  thick  cushion,  or  - 
pad  beneath.    These  animals  are  also  dissimilar  in  the  formation  and 
arrangf'mont  of  their  teeth,  having  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  one 
canine  touth  more  than  the  camel,  but  are  deficient  in  a  second  canine 
tooth  in  the  lower  jaw.    Their  incisors  project  fully  lialf  an  inch* 
from  the  muzzle-bone,  so  as  to  meet  the  pad  htted  above,  by  which, 
means,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  tongue  and  cleft  lip,  they  are  not  only 
enabled  to  draw  together  and  dip  short  grass  upon  the. ground, .  but. 
also,  with  their  loi^  necbi,  pointed  muzzles,  and  the  oblique  posture 
which  the  head  can  assume,  to  collect  herbage  growing  on.  the  hedges, 
and  in  the  interstirea  of  rocks  7  feet  high,  as  well  ,  as  the  tops  of 
hedges  and  tall  shrubs.    Their  teeth  are,  at  the  samo  jtim^,  so  strong, . 
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and  interlock  in  Buch  &  manner  that  they  easily  cruBh  and  masticate 
vegetable  Bubstances  too  hard  and  tough  for  ordinary  cattlo.  The 
absence  of  the  hump  and  of  the  callosity  on  the  breast,  also  consti* 

into  Ptriking  points  of  difference  l>ot\veen  these  animals  and  the  camel. 
Tlie  llama,  however,  has  a  conformation  resembling  the  earners  hump, 
being  provided  with  an  excess  of  nutritive  matter,  whii  li  lies  in  a 
thick  bed  of  fat  under  the  skin,  and  is  absorbed  as  u  compensation 
for  an  occasional  want  of  food.  Somo  of  these  animals,  as  in  the 
camel,  have  callosities  on  the  kneea  of  the  fore-legs,  and,  like  them, 
kneel  down  in  the  same  manner*  Their  stomachs  and  those  of  the 
camel,  in  some  respects,  are  similarly  organized.  That  of  the  Uama, 
according  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  has  a  portion  of  it,  as  it  were, 
intended  to  resemble  the  reservoirs  for  water  in  the  rnmol  :  hut  these 
have  no  depth,  beinii:;  only  vsuperficial  cells,  and  have  no  rnuseiilar 
appnratus  to  c1o?»e  their  montlis,  and  allow  the  solid  food  to  pass  into 
the  fourth  cavity,  or  digesting  stomach,  witlio.ut  going  into  these  cells. 
But  the  stomachs  of  these  quadmpeds  certainly  must  have  some  kind 
of  internal  mechanism  for  retaining  water  or  secreting  a  liquid  snb* 
stance  ;  for  it  has  been  remarked,  along  the  flanks  of  some  parts  of 
the  Andes,  that  they  live  far  above  any  lakes  or  streams,  and  abstain 
from  drink  a  *2;reat  portion  of  the  year ;  and  further,  it  has  been 
observed  that,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  they  never  manifest  any 
desire  to  drink  so  lonir  as  they  can  obtain  an  abundance  of  succulent 
herbage.  From  the  peculiar  org'anization  both  of  the  camel  ami  the 
llama,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  each  is  evidently  fitted  by  Nature  for 
the  endurance  of  great  hardships  and  privations — ^the  one  amidst  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  under  a  burning  sun ;  the  other  on  the  wastes 
of  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  globe,  witli  a  region  of  per* 
petnal  snow  above.  The  slight  variations  of  their  conformation, 
such  as  that  of  the  foot,  are  modi6cations  of  Nature  which  befit  them 
for  their  respective  abodes.  A  habitation  amongst  the  rocks  would 
be  mechanically  impos!?ible  for  the  dromedary,  whiUt  the  burning 
plains  would  be  as  little  suited  to  the  paco. 

The  llama,  in  its  natural  habitat  on  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  8,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  far  above  any 
lakes  or  streams^  feeds,  through  choice,  on  a  sort  of  rushy  grass,  or 
reed,  called  icM,  which  grows  in  abundance  where  it  is  said  these 
animals  are  never  known  to  drink  so  long  as  a  sufhciency  of  green, 
succulent  herbnc:e  can  be  obtained.  They  also  derive  subsistence 
from  the  mosses  and  lichens  which  tVin,L';o  the  rocks  amonp^  their 
native  haunts,  or  by  browsing'  u\)nu  tender  shrubs.  They  adapt 
themselves  to  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  provided  the  heat  is  not 
oppressive  or  prolonged,  and  the  air  is  pure,  possessing  a  hardincsa 
of  constitution  admirably  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  birth- 
place, where,  during  half  the  year,  snow  and  hail  incessantly  fall; 
whilst  in  tlic  higher  regions,  nearly  every  night  during  summer,  the 
mercury  sinks  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  peaks  are  perpetually 
covered  with  accumulatiorm  of  ice  or  snow.  It  is  astonishing  that  the 
tem|>ciature  of  the  air,  on  mountains  so  peculiarly  Bituated  and 
exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  vertictd  sun,  should  be  so  much 
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chilled  as  almost  to  present  the  desolate  aspect  of  the  Arctic  regions; 
and  yet  such  are  the  tracts  upon  which  the  vicufia  and  the  guanaco 
ahound  and  ran  wild,  far  ahoire  the  abode  of  man,  and  are  hunted 
for  their  flesh  and  skins.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  they  do 
not  inhabit  Quito,  Santa  F^,  Caracas,  Scc^  although  the  climate  of 
the  mountains  of  those  parts  is  similar  to  that  of  High  Peru. 

The  comparatively  i^raall  size  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  the  vc^ro- 
tnble  forms  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  clearly  indicates  that  the 
climate  of  the  Andes  is  not  favorabh^  cither  to  animal  or  vegetable 
growth.  It  has  ulso  been  remarked,  that  there  the  human  species  is 
subject  to  the  same  law;  man  decreasing  in  bulk  and  stature  in  pro- 
portion as  he  dwells  near  the  moontain  summits.  In  Peru,  the  winter 
sets  iu  towards  June,  and  is  severely  felt  on  the  highlandSf  where 
the  snow  remains  upon  the  ground  six,  and  in  some  places  eight 
months  in  the  year.  As  soon  as  the  narrow  and  green  strip  of  land 
bordering  upon  the  Pacific  is  passed,  the  traveller  bepins  to  ascend 
the  slopes:  and  when  he  attains  the  first  table-land,  observes  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  climate  and  the  appearance  of  vcLretation. 
Except  in  the  yungas,  or  hollows,  where  an  alluvial  soil  has  been 
collected,  and  where  the  Indian  plants  his  sugar-cane,  banana,  and 
esculent  roots,  the  country  wears  a  naked  and  barren  aspect. 

The  femide  llama  and  alpaca  go  with  young  eleven  or  twelye 
months,  and  rarely  produce  more  than  one  at  a  birth.  They  are 
weaned  when  half  a  year  old,  but  are  not  put  at  work  before  they 
have  completed  the  third  year.  They  begin  to  bear  when  two  years 
old. 

The  llaiaa  and  alpaca,  as  well  as  the  alpaca  and  vicufia,  can  be 
induced  to  breed  together,  and  of  the  former  union  there  are  frequent 
instances  to  be  met  with  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Pera.  From  this 
alliance,  a  beautiful  hybrid  results,  if  possible,  finer  to  the  eye  than 
either  parent,  and  also  more  easily  trained  to  work,  but,  like  the  mule, 
it  does  not  procreate. 

From  the  sterility  of  this  hvl)ridous  race,  it  would  follow  that  the 
alpaca  i?  a  distinct  variety  of  tlie  llama  tribe,  differing  a^  much  trom 
its  allied  si)ecies  as  the  horse  does  from  the  ass;  and,  conseqneiitly. 
that  the  two  domestic  animals  of  the  Peruvians  were  not  brought  to 
their  present  state  by  means  of  crossing.  Their  intermixture  is  a 
modem  expedient  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  vital  economy, 
that  life  only  springs  from  life,  and  CTery  being  is  consequently 
endowed  with  the  property  of  generating  an  offspring,  inheriting  a 
nature  similar  to  its  own.  When  the  species  vary,  this  rule  ceases 
to 'act;  whence,  although  possessing  a  strong  physiological  resom- 
Manco  in  many  important  points  of  their  organization,  ilierc  niHKt 
necessarily  ho  some  material  dilfereiice  between  the  llama  and  alpaca 
in  the  funetit>ns  of  generation,  which  it  is  more  than  prennmable 
equally  extends  to  the  wild  species,  and  that  difference  produces  an 
irregularity  at  variance  with  Nature's  laws,  constituting  an  essential 
condition  of  life.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  M.  'Bory  de  Saint 
Vincent,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  who  accompanied  the  French 
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army  into  Spain,  under  Marshall  Sonlt,  that  he  observed  in  the 
Zoological  Garden  of  Don  Francisco  de  Theran,  at  San  Lncar  de 

Barrameda.  in  Andalusia,  three  cdpa-mgomoB,  (the  cross  between  the 
vicuna  and  alpaca,)  the  fleeces  of  which  were  much  longer,  and  six 
times  heavier  than  tliose  of  any  other  variety.  The  Spaniards  Avere 
proud  of  this  acquisition,  thinking  that  they  had  thereby  obtained  a 
new  race  of  wool-bearing  animals,  calculated  to  people  their  hills 
and  repair  the  loss  sustained  through  the  decline  in  their  Merino 
flocks.  By  the  experiment  of  crossing,  however,  they  defeated  the 
very  object  which  they  had  in  view,  as  the  animals  gradually  died  off 
without  leaving  any  offspring,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  there 
was  scarcely  one  individual  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom. 

The  T'ernvinnf  are  rrirofnl  not  to  overload  either  of  tlicpo  nnimn]??, 
the  burden  of  whieii  is  ;j:eneriilly  about  100  })ound8,  though,  for  a 
bhort  distance,  on  good  roads,  tliey  occAHionnlly  l  arry  12  or  15  pounds 
more.  They  are  usually  docile  and  willing  to  perlurm  their  tiisk,  if 
gently  treated,  but  if  provoked,  they  express  their  anger  by  turning 
back  their  ears,  and  spitting  into  the  face  of  their  offender,  even  if 
he  be  S  or  4  yards  off.  Their  food  is  never  prepared  for  them,  but 
when  unemployed,  they  are  suffered  to  graze  on  their  native  mountains^ 
often  pixsturing  in  company  with  the  wild  species;  but  they  are  so 
much  accustomed,  and  apparently  attached  to  mankind,  that  they 
never  exchange  servitnde  lor  freedom.  Those  animals  ^vllil•ll  have 
been  brought  to  Europe  and  the  United  Slates  appeared  to  thrive 
well  for  a  time  on  the  same  sorts  of  food  as  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep ; 
but  the  inferior  kinds  of  browse,  gras^,  or  hay,  with  a  due  proportion 
of  potatoes,  carrots,  or  other  succulent  roots,  were  preferred  by  them 
to  rich  pastures  and  farinaceous  grains.  Too  liberal  an  allowance  of* 
nutritious  and  stimulating  food  to  an  animal  extremely  abstemious 
cannot,  tlierefore,  be  roirarded  other  than  injurious.  Its  peculiarly 
formed  stoma<  h  is  not  adapted  to  dry,  hard  food,  tlie  be.sL  proof  of 
which  is  its  lialiiluid  abstiiuMico  from  drink.  In  Peru,  the  llama  is 
Bometimes  treated  with  maize  or  millet  in  their  green,  soft,  milky  stage. 

In  regard  to  the  diseases  of  these  animals,  it  has  frequenUy  been 
remarked  that,  when  they  are  taken  down  to  the  lowland  towns,  and 
are  there  kept  for  much  length  of  time,  they  perspire  freely,  as  soon 
as  the  hot  weather  comes  on,  and  if  neglected,  a  scurf,  or  rash,  forms 
on  the  skin.  Tn  their  new  character,  the  coat,  of  course,  is  carefully 
preserved  as  beiii:;-  ornamental;  but  if  it  is  shorn  off.  and  the  animal 
is  bathed  iu  tlie  ro,,l  part  of  the  day,  ht  fore  the  sy^leui  has  been 
heated  b^-exercifie  or  the  natural  warmth  of  the  climate,  the  sufierei 
invariably  recovers  in  a  short  time.  This  cooling  remedy,  it  has  been 
observed,  the  animals  themselves  naturally  seek;  for,"^  when  taken 
down  to  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  plains,  should  this  rash  break 
out,  both  these  animals  instinctively  go  in  search  of  a  refreshing 
stream,  not  for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  as  has  been  erroneously 
supposed,  but  for  bathing,  and  thereby  prt^serving  their  licrdth. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  the  suijjcct  of  introducing  these 
quadrupeds  into  this  country  has  been  agitated,  and  several  attempts 
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ha^e  been  made  to  engraft  tliem  into  our  husbandry.  As  well 
known  instances  of  this,  it  may  be  recollected  that  the  late  Colonel 
Skinner  pnblished  an  extended  notice  of  these  animals  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Farmer/'  in  Baltimore,  advocating  their  adoption,  in  1821;  the 
"Amcricfin  Agricultural  AsKiri;itin?i,"  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
raised  a  fund  by  snbHrri])tion  lor  the  introduction,  in  1846;  a  present 
of  several  of  them  wa.s  made  by  the  Peruvian  Government  to  the 
Honorable  Daniel  Webster,  when  Secretary  of  State  j  and  the  early 
prt  of  the  past  winter,  a  cargo  of  llamas  and  alpacas  were  shipped  to 
Baltimore,  on  specolation,  from  Guayaquil.  Bnt  owing  to  the  appar- 
ent inadaptability  of  these  animals  to  the  climate  and  elevation  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Onlf  States,  all  tin  experiments  hitherto  made  proved 
futile.  To  succeed,  then,  as  a  la.st  report,  we  have  only  to  direct  our 
attention  to  those  vast  elevated  tracts  known  nnder  the  name  of  tlie 
"Great  Plains,"  at  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  lying  prin- 
cipally between  longitude  20^  and  30^  west  from  Washington,  extend- 
ing from  Texas  to  the  Arctic  sea.  These  plains  contain  but  little 
timber,  or  woods,  and  individual  trees  are  rare.  They  mostly  have  a 
gentle  slope  from  the  west  to  the  east,  though  in  some  instances 
gracefully  undulating,  clad  with  thick,  nutritious  grasses,  and  teem- 
ing with  animal  life.  The  soil,  though  compact,  is  a  fine  calcareous 
mould.  The  climate  is  comparatively  rainlepp,  storms  being  rare, 
except  during  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  mountain  crests, 
which  swells  the  rivers,  like  tlie  Nile,  to  irrigate  ratlier  than  to  drain 
the  neighboring  tracts.  The  herbage,  which  is  perennial,  edible  and 
nutritious  throughout  the  year,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  dryness 
of  the  soil  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  It  consists,  principally, 
of  the  "  Gramma"  or  "Buffalo**  grass,  and  covers  the  ground  an  inch 
in  height,  having  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  moss.  During  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  in  the  immense  mountain  masses  beyond  the 
Great  Plains,  the  rivers  yield  a  copious  evaporation  in  their  Innp:  nud 
sinuous  courses;  storm-clouds  gather  on  the  summiU*,  ruli  down  the 
mountain  Hanks,  and  discharge  themselves  in  vernal  showers.  In 
this  temporary  prevalence  of  moist  atmosphere,  these  delicate  grasses 
grow,  seed  in  tks  noo^,  and  are  cured  into  hay  upon  the  ground  by  the 
returning  drought  It  is  in  this  longitudinal  belt  of  etomal  pastore 
tli  ii  (he  llama  aj  I  alpaca  would  thrive,  if  at  all,  in  any  part  of  our 
domains,  where  infinite  herds  of  aboriginid  cattle,  the  bufifalo,  the 
antelope,  the  elk,  and  wild  horses  abound,  as  well  as  the  mountain- 
sheep,  the  white  and  black-tailed  deer,  and  innumerable  smaller 
game.  They  could  be  imported  from  Peru  to  a  number  of  a  few 
hundreds,  by  the  way  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Gila,  and 
presented  as  a  token  of  friendship  to  the  immense  population  of  no- 
madic Indians,  or  their  chiefs,  by  whom  they  should  be  pi  otocted 
under  prohibitory  laws. 

Could  these  animals  be  suffered  to  remain  unmolested  for  ton  or 
twenty  years,  if  successful,  they  would  probably  increase  to  thouRunds, 
and  even  millions,  ever  after  while  immense  j) refits  would  result 
from  their  flesh,  skins,  and  wool,  besides  using  tliem  as  beasts  of 
buxden,  in  places  inaccessible  to  the  camel  or  the  mule. 

D.  J.  B. 
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THE  aUADRUf EDS  OF  ILLINOIS  INJUfilOUS  AND 
BENSHGIAL  ID  THE  FABMER. 

BT  BOBEBT  KENNICOTT,  OF  WEST  NOBTHFIELD. 

POCKET  GOPHER,  OR  POUCHED  RAT. 
Oeoofft  bunariut,  RiCHABSton. 

DucRiPTiOK. — Tilh  KiH.'i.u's,  ^vlio!!  full  prown,  measures  from  no(?o  to  riH)t  of  tail  about  9 
inches^  taH  a  little  over  2  inches.  DitTereut  specimens  vary  much  in  shot.  The  head  is 
larf^e,  nose  btont,  eyes  very  sumll,  can  nearly  ooacealed,  whiskers  few  ami  modi 
shorter  than  the  hoad  ;  incisor  teeth  large,  protrudiuf?  beyond  the  lip*,  Opening  exte- 
rior to  the  mouth  are  large  cheek-pouches,  which  extend  bock  to  the  shoulders  ;  these 
are  lined  witii  fiir,  and  are  quite  unlike  the  oompamtlvely  small  cheek  pouches  of  the 
spermophiles,  whi<  h  v\ma  within  the  mouth.  The  hfjs  ai-e  short,  fon  -ft'ct  .strong, 
armed  with  very  large  curved  naUs,  of  wliich  the  middle  one  is  the  longest ;  hind-fect 
and  n(uls  smaller ;  tail  nearly  naked— qnite  so  at  the  tip.  Th«  incisor  teeth  are 
yellow,  the  feet  and  nails  white ;  the  general  color  of  the  body  leddidl  brown,  tat 
lighter  on  the  belly;  the  young  are  much  darker  than  the  adults. 

As  raentioncd  in  tiit3  Agricultural  Keport  of  the  Patent  Office  for 
1856,  page  79,  the  Btriped  and  grey  prairie  squirrels  are  aleo  called 

gophers,"  by  persons  not  knowing  the  Geomys.  But  the  most 
careless  observer,  who  has  seen  both,  cannot  fail  to  distinguish  this 
once  by  its  color,  large  feet,  teeth,  and  nails,  capacious  cheek- 
pouches,  short  and  nearly  iiakotl  tail,  preneral  form  of  the  body,  and 
pubtcrrancan  habits.  The  two  genera  are  as  widely  different  as  any 
among  our  rodents. 

The  gopher  is  found  on  the  prairies  in  moat  of  the  middle  and 
northern  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  west  of  that  river, 
and  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains^  and  north  to  latitude  50^.  It  is 
yery  oommon  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  parts  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  I  found  it  abounding  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  as  far  as  Pembina,  in  latitude  49°.  But  north 
of  this  it  was  raro.  and  none  had  been  seen  below  Red  Tviver  settle- 
ment, in  latitude  50^.  East  of  the  Mississippi,  it  lias  l.t  i  n  found  in 
some  parts  of  Indiana.  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin;  and  on  tlie  great 
prairies,  in  Central  liliuois;  also  south  and  ami  of  the  Illinois  River  it 
IB  constantly  met  with.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  if  true,  as  alleged, 
that  the  part  of  Illinois  lying  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
rivers  is  entirely  free  from  gophers,  while  they  are  abundant  along 
the  borders  of  the  opposite  sides  of  these  rivers. 

The  gopher  is  properly  a  prairie  animal,  and»  though  I  have  oh- 
Ferved  it  occasional !v  in  the  edp:es  of  woodlands,  or  in  tlie  small 
* '  prairie  islands"  <>ii  Llie  Red  Kiver  of  the  North,  in  Minnt  sota,  yet 
I  never  found  it  in  tliu  heavy  and  extensive  woods  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Red  river  and  between  Otter-tail  Lake  and  the  Mississippi. 
Though  fond  of  dry,  sandy  soil,  in  which  it  can  burrow  easily,  it 
does  not  abound  on  the  sand-hills  of  the  plains,  as  these  are  without 
sufficient  vegetation  to  afford  it  food;  neither  does  it  generallv  bur- 
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row  maeh  about  the  wet  edges  ef  sloughs  and  BtFeams,  choosing 
rather  the  fertile  and  level,  but  <li  y  spots,  along  hill-sides  where,  in 
some  places,  I  could  not  walk  without  stepping  upon  its  little  heaps 

of  enrth,  or  breaking  into  its  burrown,  which  frequently  ran  just 
below  the  sod;  for,  thoug:h  tlio  main  galleries  were  much  deeper,  it 
also  burrowed  in  every  direction  near  the  surface  for  the  pui  poto  of 
obtaining  food.  On  the  east  side  of  lied  Kiver  are  remarkable  sand 
ridges,  sometimes  miles  in  length  and  only  from  5  to  10  rods  in 
width.  Generally,  several  of  these  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  sepa* 
rated  by  regular  intervals,  about  their  own  \7idth,  of  low,  fertile,  and 
in  some  cases  wet  ground.  These  intervals  are  usually  filled  with  a 
thick  growth  of  small  poplars,  while  the  tops  of  the  sand  ridges, 
ahnost  destitute  of  vegetation,  are  frequently  quite  level  and  straight 
for  a  mile  or  more;  thus  presenting  an  appearance  strangely  resem- 
bling a  very  smootli  turn-pike  road,  between  artificial  belts  of  trees. 
In  the  narrow  strips  of  sandy,  but  fertile  and  open  ground,  lying 
between  these  barren  hills  and  the  ' '  poplar  hammocks/  I  found  these 
mounds  and  burrows  in  astonishing  abundance,  while  the  numerous 
dead  tops  of  the  liatris  helianthns,  and  of  various  grasses  and  other 
plants,  showed  what  the  gophers  had  been  digging  after.  Some  of 
the  poplars  exhibited  their  rnvncres;  but  the  roots  of  several  species 
of  helianthus  ap{>earcd  to  be  their  favorite  food. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  facinating  features  in  the  study  of  zoolocry  to 
notice  how  animals  are  constituted  to  live  in  every  habitable  j>art  of 
the  earth,  and  the  nice  adaptation  of  each  to  the  situation  it  is  in- 
tended to  occupy.  The  fish  cleaves  the  water  bj  means  of  its  fins  ; 
the  light-boned  bird  is  propelled  through  the  air  by  the  feathery 
appendages  of  its  wings  ntd  tail,  the  former  answering  to  the  fore- 
legs of  quadrupeds,  so  extended  and  modified  as  to  form  proper  organs 
for  fiueli  locomotion  :  the  timid  hare,  from  the  superior  lenp:th  of  her 
hind-legs,  is  (niabled  to  spring:  lleetly  over  the  ground  j  and  the 
squirrel,  from  his  great  muscular  power,  to  leap  easily  from  bough  to 
bough  )  while  the  gopher,  organized  for  life  in  a  different  sphere, 
his  form  in  every  respect  corresponding  to  his  habits,  passes  his  days 
as  happily  in  his  subterranean  abode  as  the  fish,  the  bird,  the  hare, 
or  the  squirrel,  each  in  its  appointed  place.  As  the  home  of  the 
gopher  is  underground,  he  does  not  generally  come  to  the  surface, 
except  to  remove  the  earth  from  his  galleries.  The  peculiar  form  of 
his  body,  and  })oweri"ul  fore-feet  and  toes,  would  be  of  no  use  to  him 
elsewliere  ;  but  here  are  necessary  to  liis  existence,  enabling  him  to 
burrow  through  the  earth  with  wonderful  ease,  while  his  capacious 
cheek^ponches  furnish  him  with  a  means  of  conveyance  larger  than 
is  possessed  by  any  other  animal  of  his  size. 

On  the  wild  prairie,  the  gopher  tlirows  up  a  mound  of  earth  of 
considerable  size,  frequently  10  feet  in  diameter  and  from  IJ  to  2  feet 
in  height,  being  highest  in  the  low  ground  liable  to  inundation.  In 
this  mound  is  his  nest,  in  which  the  younu'  are  bred  ;  and  from  it, 
endless  galleries  are  excavated  in  various  directions,  a  toot  or  two 
below  the  surta(;e.  These  are  complicated,  frequently  intersecting 
and  running  together,  and,  in  short,  forming  a  complete  network  of 
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underground  roads  thrnntrh  wliich  these  stmnge  animals  can  trjivol  for 
miles.  In  digging  tliem,  tho  gophers  run  up  shafts  at  irregular  in- 
turvals  from  2  to  10  feet  apart,  whioli  o{)on  to  the  surface  usually  a 
little  at  one  side  of  the  maiu  gallery,  and  from  each  of  these  side  cuts 
they  throvr  out  the  earth  brought  from  the  main  gallery  below,  to  the 
amount  of  from  a  qoart  to  one  or  more  biuhele,  and  thus  form  little 
piles  of  earth  by  which  the  general  course  of  the  burrow  may  be 
traced.  They  have  a  remarkable  antipathy  to  the  light,  and  these 
side  cuts  are  usufilly  closed  again  with  earth  after  they  have  served 
their  first  purpose  ;  and,  if  a  liole  be  opened  into  any  part  of  the 
burrow,  it  is  eluded  as  soon  as  observed  by  the  inmates.  Only  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth  taken  by  the  gopher  from  his  maiu  highway  is 
carried  to  the  surface,  much  of  it  being  used  in  filling  the  side  cuts, 
into  which  it  is  packed,  sometimes  even  more  closely  than  the  sur- 
rounding soil;  and  in  digging  about  their  burrows,  I  have  thus  beeu 
able  to  trace  these  cuts.  The  galleries  are  also  apparently  enlarged 
by  pressing  aside  the  earth.  These  are  of  greater  dimensions  tl-nn 
would  seem  necessary  lor  the  accommodation  of  an  animal  of  this 
size.  The  main  galleries  are  about  4  inches  lu  diameter,  and  the 
side  cuts  from  2  to  3  inches.  1  am  informed  that,  in  digging  wells, 
shafts  have  been  found  sunk  by  the  gophers  to  a  depth  of  10  or  12 
feet  with  water  at  the  bottom.  The  opinion  of  those  who  have 
observed  such  holes  usually  is,  that  they  are  dug  to  procure  wator. 

There  has  beeu  some  question  as  to  whether  gophers  carry  earth 
in  their  pouches ;  and  even  naturalists  have  said  that  they  do  not. 
These  pouchos.  however,  are  certainly  sometimes  used,  if  not  always, 
for  carrying  oii"  the  earth  removed  in  excavating  the  burrows.  These 
animals  have  been  shot  witli  their  pouches  tilled  with  earth,  and  they 
have  I'reiiuently  been  seen,  both  in  captivity  and  while  at  liberty,  in 
the  act  of  emptying  the  earth  from  them.  There  seems  to  be  a 
peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  which  the  animal  empties  his  pouches. 
It  is  done  so  rapidly  as  to  puzzle  the  casual  observer.  Many  persons 
inform  me  that,  when  watched,  one  of  them  may  be  seen  at  the 
moment  it  comes  above  groimd.  throwing  the  earth  to  some  distance 
and  instantly  retreating  into  its  hole.  A  gentleman  writes  me  that 
one  niorniiig,  about  9  o'clock,  he  saw  a  guplit  r,  which  had  probably 
been  alarmed  at  his  footsteps,  come  out  of  the  ground,  and  then, 
without  uoticing  him,  go  back,  and  soon  after  reappear  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hole  with  both  pouches  fall  of  earth,  when,  by  the  mere  mns* 
cular  force  of  his  pouches,  he  ejectod  some  portions  of  it  to  the 
distance  of  2  feet. 

As  observed  in  captivity,  when  the  gopher  begins  to  dig  from  the 
surface,  he  at  first  loosoTm  the  earth  with  his  claws,  aided  souietimes 
by  his  teeth,  then  srratclies  it  back  with  his  fore-feet,  and  throws  it 
further  off  with  his  hind-feet.  As  the  hole  deopen<i,  ho  does  not 
always  carry  out  the  earth  in  his  pouches,  but  frequently,  al  ter  throw- 
ing it  behind  him  a  short  distance,  turns  round  and  sim{)ly  pushes  it 
forth  with  his  head  and  shoulders,  sometimes  filling  his  pouches  first) 
and  pushing  before  him  a  quantity  of  earth  besides.  In  carrying  it 
irom  some  distance  within  bis  burrow,  however,  he  appears  oftener  to 
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convey  it  all  in  his  pouches.    The  old  *' gopher  hilk''  are  usually 

covered  with  luxuriant  Yegetation,  and,  when  numerous,  give  to  the 

wild,  level  prairie  a  singular  and  ap^reeable  aspect.  Tlioy  nre  fre- 
quently chosen  aa  burrowing  places  by  badger-*  roxc8,  and  wolves. 

Thous;h  :i  lover  of  darkness,  this  animal  is  sometimes  active  by 
day.  la  ito  tsubterrajieau  abode,  it  cares  little  whether  it  be  night  or 
da^  above;  but  it  does  not  often  carry  earth  to  the  surface  on 
bright  suun}  days,  though  it  may  be  seen  at  work  in  cloudy  weather, 
and  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  and,  though  still 
more  rarely,  may  be  fonnd  moving  above  ground  at  such  times. 
These  animals  ocasionrdly  have  been  known  to  travel  from  one  district 
to  take  up  tlieir  residence  in  another.  These  migrations  (trc  per- 
formed at  night,  and  it  is  chiefly  at  this  lime  also  that  they  leave  their 
burrows  to  seek  food  on  the  surface. 

The  proper  food  of  the  gopher  consists  of  roots,  which  are  usually 
obtained  without  leaving  his  underground  roads.  Though  he  some*- 
times  comes  to  the  surface  to  feed  upon  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  plants, 
.  this  does  not  appear  to  be  liis  principal  means  of  subsistence.  The 
manner  in  which  he  naturally  procuroB  food  is  by  approaching  it  from 
V)el<>w,  without  coming  above  ground  at  all.  lie  lays  up  stores, 
apparently,  at  all  sea?^on^^,  Consideraldu  qiiantitii'-'  of  the  roots  of 
the  rosin-weed,  (SiLpliiani  laciniaiuni^  j  wild  aitit  iioke,  or  wild  tiun- 
flowcr,  (^i/tiia7i</iM«?^  spike  flower,  (Liatris?)  and  various  other  plants, 
are  collected  ii  its  burrows  on  the  prairies;  while,  in  cultivated 
fields,  I  am  informed,  the  roots  of  the  grasses,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables  are  found  in  its  holes. 

Whether  the  gopher  secludes  itself  in  its  burrow  during  winter  is 
not  certain,  but  probably  it  does  not;  or  if  so  at  all,  the  hibernation 
is  not  perfect,  as  it  is  seen  out  late  in  antunin,  and  observed  to  be 
active  early  in  spring,  making  it.s  lirst  ajjpearance  at  irre;::ular  periods. 
Some  persons  have  stated  that  they  liuve  seen  fresh  earth  thrown  out 
by  it  in  the  winter.  This,  if  correct,  would  prove  that  the  animal 
does  not  fully  hibernate.  The  mere  fact  of  its  collecting  a  store  of 
food  for  use  in  winter,  however,  is  by  no  means  conclusive. 

Occasionally,  the  sudden  rising  of  prairie  streams,  by  heavy  rains, 
inundates  low  spots  inhabited  by  the  gophers,  drowning  them  in  their 
burrows.  Tho?^e  wlio  have  observed  them  at  such  times  say  that 
they  appear  to  be  unable  to  swinj. 

Gophers  are  very  pugnaeious.  fighting  savagely  with  eaeli  other, 
and  oll'cring  battle  when  met  by  man.  They  probably  sufl'er  but 
little  from  rapacious  animals;  for  they  appear  capable  of  formidable 
resistance  to  the  attacks  of  small  carnivorous  mammals,  while  they 
are  protected  by  their  habits  from  the  larger  ones,  and  from  birds  of 
prey.  The  common  domestic  cat  has  been  known  to  capture  them, 
but  often  tiie  attempt  failed. 

It  lias  l)oen  said  tiiat  gophers  are  social  in  their  iiabits;  but  I  am 
uiialile  to  learn  that  more  than  two  adults  are  ever  captured  at  the 
same  place;  and,  in  a  communication  pjiblished  in  the  Report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  it  is  stated  that,  if  two  are  placed  together, 
they  at  once  attack  each  other»  and  the  victor  devours  the  vanquished* 
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The  writer's  observations  would  also  go  to  prove  that  this,  like  moet 

rodents,  will  soniotinios  eat  flesh. 

Five  or  fix  youtig  are  ii?ually  produced  at  a  birth,  and  tlioro  is 
apparently  but  one  litter  in  a  year.  It  is  stated  that,  in  Missouri,  the 
young  are  brought  forth  late  in  March  or  early  in  April.  A  gentle- 
man informs  me  that,  in  Iowa,  he  has  observed  they  are  produced  in 
May  J  and  further  states  that  he  foand  young  id  every  nest  examined 
bj  him.  1£  gophers  hibernate,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some 
writers,  the  young  could  not  be  produced  so  early  as  tne  first  of  April 
in  this  latitude. 

Wherever  they  exist  on  cultivated  land,  the  goplicrs  are  very  inju- 
rious. No  animal  is  more  c  omplained  of  by  our  prairie  farmers. 
Scarcely  a  crop  escajx  s  tlioir  ravaLfcs.  They  are  said  to  desert  tho 
wild  prairie  to  inhabit  cultivated  hay-iields;  and  they  particularly 
delight  in  clover  and  Timothy  meadows.  Here  they  not  only  do 
mischief  by  devouring  the  roots  of  the  plants,  but  impede  the  mow- 
ing and  raking  of  the  hay,  by  iiM  j  ialitlt  s  of  surface  caused  b}-  tlieir 
mounds.  Grain  fields  are  much  injured  by  them  Avhile  the  plants  are  ♦ 
growinu::  htkI,  wIumi  flic  stacks  are  left  standing  after  harvest,  tlio 
tr'>]i)iers  burrow  from  l^olow,  and  frequently  cut  up  and  drag  into  tlicir 
holes,  or  otherwist^  r()m])let(>Iy  destroy,  entire  sheaves.  All  rout- 
crops  suller  severely  Iruni  them.  In  pusrsing  below  the  surface,  they 
gnaw  otf  the  bottoms  of  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  and  other  tap -rooted 
vegetables,  without  disturbing  the  tops  or  coming  above  ground.  In 
fields  of  common  and  sweet  potatoes,  they  work  under  the  hills  and 
remove  the  tuber.^,  and  thus  sometimes  destrov  half  or  more  of  the 
crop  before  tlie  dying  vines  give  evidence  of  the  mischief.  Instances 
arc  related  in  whicli  potato  heaps,  covered  with  esirtli  and  left  out 
during  winter,  have  been  entered  by  the  gophers  and  the  tubers 
carried  oft".  They  sunie times  enter  melons,  pumpkins,  and  squashes, 
through  holes  at  the  bottom,  and  eat  out  all  the  fleshy  part,  and 
then  fill  the  hollow  rind  with  earth,  leaving  it  in  a  condition 
to  create  much  astonishment  when  harvested.  They  also  feed  upon 
the  bark  of  the  roots  of  trees,  as  well  as  upon  the  fleshy  roots  of  her- 
baceous plants.  Some  of  our  prairie  farmers  arc  greatly  injured  by 
their  destruction  of  Osafre-oraTi'jre  In dires.  No  small  item  of  their  in- 
jiirv  is  th(»  irrtawiTig  and  cutting  otl'  tlie  rnot^?  of  fruit-trees.  A  rnn- 
>ide ruble  ])urtion  of  all  the  trees  have  been  killed  annually  in  .some 
young  orchards  in  Iowa  and  Illinois;  and  several  truit-growers  inform 
me  that  they  have  seen  as  many  as  a  dozen  large  bearing  a])ple-trees 
killed  by  them  in  a  single  orchard.  Forest  trees,  6  or  8  inches  in 
diameter,  have  died  in  consequence  of  their  roots  being  cut. 

From  his  habit  of  keeping  constantly  under  ground,  the  gopher 
suil'ers  but  little  either  from  man  or  wild  animals.  Ho  can  only  be 
shot  after  being  watelxMl  patiently  near  the  opening  of  one  of  hi.s  side- 
cuts,  out  of  which  lie  has  re.  enlly  thrown  earth:  and  here  the  gun 
must  be  kei>t  aimed  at  the  hole,  and  discharged  the  instant  his  form 
comes  in  Bight,  or  he  will  throw  out  his  load  and  retreat  before  the 
gun  can  be  levelled  and  fired.  Trapping  is  the  most  successful  mode 
adopted  for  capturing  this  animal.    A  hole  being  opened  into  a 


gallery  known  to  be  travelled  by  him,  a  small  Hteel  trap,  covered 

Blii^htly  with  loo^o  earth,  is  placed  in  the  truck,  in  sneh  a  position 
that,  when  he  cornea  to  shnt  out  the  unwelcome  light,  he  must  una- 
voidably be  caught.  It  is  nut  necessary  to  bait  a  trap  thus  uRed.  The 
Missouri  gophers  can  doubtless  very  readily  be  poisoned  by  btrych- 
aine  or  arsenic  in  pieces  of  vegetables  placed  in  their  burrows,  as  is 
eometiines  practised  with  the  California  species.  There  could  be  no 
danger  attending  this,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  metiiod  wonld 
be  highly  successful.  A  number  of  gentlemen  inform  me  tiiat  they 
have,  by  perseveringly  trapping  and  shooting  the  gophers,  completely 
cleared  them  from  their  fanns  at  times;  but  all  complain  that  thev 
soon  return  from  their  iiciglibors'  heldsj.  Why  do  not  ail  the  farmers 
in  a  district  meet  and  a^ree  to  Ufie  all  rea.«onable  exertions  within 
their  power  to  kill  the  gophers  and  other  injurious  animals  for  a  cer- 
tain period?  It  is  very  certain  that  nothing  but  concerted  action  ia 
likely  to  avail  much  in  this  matter.  I  wonld  suggest  that  agricultural 
societies  should  offer  premiums  for  the  farm  on  which  most  success 
has  been  attained  in  destroying  the  injurious  mammals  and  insects, 
and  in  protecting  such  of  their  natural  enemies  among  the  rapacious 
birds,  re])tilos,  iuRect^,  and  other  animals,  as  are  not  themselves  actu- 
ally too  prejudicial  to  be  tolerated. 

In  Georgia  and  Florida,  another  species  of  this  genus  ( Geomy$ 
pindisj  is  found,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Salamander," 
whereas  a  terrapin,  or  fresh-water  turtle,  is  called  *' gopher.''  Tlie 
pouched  rat  of  Arkansas  is  also  called  "Salamander/'  The  name 
** gopher"  is  derived  from  the  appellation  of  gauffre,  given  these 
animals  by  the  Canadian  voyageurs.  It  is  stated  that,  on  the  Upper 
Mippouri.  thev  are  sometimes  called  "mulo>:."  Twelve  species  of 
gojtliers  inhabiting  the  United  States  are  described  in  Baird's  General 
Report  on  Manmials  in  the  Pacific*  Railroad  i^urvcy.  Of  these,  only 
the  preoent  species  und  that  of  Florida  are  found  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  Callfomian  species  (QwmyB  hdhtvorusj  is  even  more 
destructive  than  that  of  Illinois. 


COMMON  GREY  BABBIT,  OB  HABE. 

DwcRiPTTOJi. — Adult  male. — Ijongth  of  head  and  \xx\y,  15J  inches;  vcrtcbriE  of  tail.  2^ 
inches;  length  of  hind-fit  t.  4  inches;  heif^ht  of  ears,  2J  inches;  feet  clothed  with 
long  hairb,  which  ctnit  eul  the  toes ;  color  uhove,  yellowi^-grey,  mixed  with  brown ; 
below,  whitish.  Does  not  become  white  in  irinter,  Uke  the  largo  varying  hare 
{Ijepug  amfriramuf.)  All  tin-  li;ir-  s  h.ivi^  large  prominent  eyes,  vcrj-  long  ears,  and  hhort, 
almost  riuliuieiitary  ujtturuud  Liils  ;  mid  have  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  sole*  of  the 
feet  Aifiililied  with  ludr.  Behhul  the  large  incisors,  common  to  other  rodentjt,  they 
have  on  the  upper  jaw  a  second  juiir  of  Hinall  incisive  teeth.  The  hind-K-gsarc  very 
lotig  and  muscular,  and  by  meam  of  thebu  they  Liuvel  by  leaps  mode  with  but  little 
MriWance  Isoul  the  weaker  fine-li^ 

Thon;rh  railed  "  (rrey  Rabbit,"  in  Illinois,  ns.  indeed,  it  generally 
i.^  throughout  its  habitat,  thi?i,  like  other  Ani<'ric;m  sperios.  is  a  tnie 
hare,  and,  like  the  European  hare,  has  a  "lorm."  and  the  young  are 
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born  clotlied  vvitli  liair,  with  the  eyes  opon;  while  the,  European 
rabbit  burrows,  and  is  born  naked  und  blind;  but,  as  their  orpraniza- 
tion  if  otherwise  the  mme,  both  rabbits  and  hares  are  included  in 
one  genus.  The  European  burrowing  rabbit  {Lepus  cunicularis)  is 
frequently  kept  in  this  country  in  a  domesticated  state. 
The  grey  rabbit  exists  nearly  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the 
^  IJmoxi,  and  sonth  of  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  but  it  is  not  found  far  north* 
ward.  It  is  abundant  at  least  as  far  west  as  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
This  well-known  species  is  fond  of  dry,  level  p^roimd,  rather  thinly 
wooded,  and  interspersed  with  thickets  and  open  spots.  InNortliern 
Illinois,  where  the  prairies  are  traversed  by  streams,  bordered  by 
trees,  or  dotted  with  groves,  the  grey  rabbit  is  very  abundant,  par- 
ticularly in  the  groves  and  edges  of  the  larger  woodlands  where 
clumps  of  hazels  and  briers  are  numerous.  This  hare  iv^  pi  rperly  an 
inhabitant  of  the  woods,  and  though  sometimes  abounding  for  several 
miles  on  the  prairies,  it  is  not  so  much  at  home  there  as  in  the 
neighborhood  of  trees,  among  which  it  finds  better  shelter  from  its 
innumerable  onomies.  Many,  which  spend  the  summer  on  the  prairies, 
are  believed  to  return  to  the  woods  in  winter.  Ar  tlie  wild  prairies 
become  Betlled,  the  rabbits  are  observed  to  live  further  from  tlie 
forests,  seeking  shelter  about  fences  and  stacks.  In  the  hilly  and 
heavily-timbered  regions  of  Southern  Illinois,  this  species  is  less 
abundant. 

The  ''form''  of  the  grey  rabbit  is  in  some  concealed  position,  by 

the  side  of  a  log,  in  a  small  brush  heap,  or  at  the  root  of  a  bunch  of 
briers  and  weeds,  if  in  the  woods;  or  it  is  frequently  situated  in  the 
grass  nt  tlio  edge  of  the  prairie,  or  of  the  sloughs  that  nm  into  prrovcs 
and  outskirts  of  the  woods;  and  here,  a.«?  well  as  on  the  prairie,  it  is 
where  the  overhan)[;ing  grass  shelters  and  conceals*  it.  The  form,  in 
fact,  is  only  a  particular  spot  to  which  the  rabbit  retires  to  spend  the 
day,  and  is  merely  a  slight  depression,  sometimes  with  a  few  grasses 
and  leaves  drawn  together,  little  or  no  art  being  ever  used  in  its 
construction ;  though,  as  before  mentioned,  it  is  usually  in  a  position 
somewhat  concealed.  The  same  indi^idual  sometimes  has  several 
forms,  and,  in  winter,  one  is  frequently  chosen  in  a  more  sheltered 
position  than  that  used  in  summer.  But  in  winter,  it  docs  not  always 
occupy  a  form,  often  being  found  in  hollow  trees,  whctlier  lallen  or 
upright,  as  well  as  in  holes  in  the  ground.  It  usually  retin  a,  how- 
ever, to  these  situations  only  in  severely  cold  and  stormy  weather,  or 
for  refuge  when  pursued. 

Though  holes  in  the  ground  are  often  occupied,  they  are  not  dug 
by  the  rabbit,  but  are  the  degerti  d  burrows  of  some  other  animals 
It  is  true  that  the  female  scratches  shallow  holes  in  which  to  bring 
forth  her  young,  in  open  fiehls,  but  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  rabbits  of 
this  species  dig  burrows.  I  am  credibly  informed  of  a  few  instances 
in  which  they  have  been  known  to  dig  holes  lor  tliemselves  in  hill- 
sides; but  these  may  bo  considered  as  departures  from  their  natural 
habi^.  This  rabbit  is  not  pugnacious,  several  even  taking  reiuge  in 
the  same  hole;  but  though  they  exist  in  astonishing  abundance  in 
particular  localities,  they  are  not  naturally  gregarious. 
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The  ^ey  rabbit  is  exceedingly  timid,  and  rarely  or  never  makes 
the  Fliglitest  resistance  when  attacked  by  other  than  its  o^\  n  kind. 
Itji  only  attempts  to  escape  its  enemies  are  by  speed  and  «tratagem. 
"WlitMi  [Mirsiieil,  an  old  male  oxhihits  as  much  cunning  as  n  fox — 
donliliiiL;-,  tnrninc;  aside,  and  permitting  the  <log  to  pass,  and  then 
ruiiiiijig  on  the  back  track;  going  through  water,  which  it  disUkes; 
and  frequently  springing  upon  a  log  and  sitting  motionless,  while  the 
dog,  in  plain  sight,  beats  aronnd  within  a  few  feet  of  the  spot. 
Usoallj,  when  one  of  these  animals  is  started  by  dogs,  it  runs  a  short 
distance,  and,  unless  closely  pursued,  turns  aside  and  stops.  The 
dog  generally  pasrJCP  it,  when  it  at  once  returns  to  the  nei,2:hborhood 
of  its  form;  or,  if  unable  to  do  so,  directly,  an  n](]  one  will  frequently 
manag-e,  by  repeated  doubling,  to  elude  its  pursuer,  and  reach  its 
form  again  by  a  circuitous  route.  Should  it  be  closely  followed  by  a 
fleet  dog,  it  will  make  for  a  burrow,  or  a  hollow  tree,  which  has  an 
opening  at  the  ground  into  a  cavity  extending  some  distance  above, 
up  which  it  forces  itself  by  bracing  against  the  sides.  Young  rabbits 
are  not  so  apt  to  double  and  attempt  to  turn  back  to  their  forms,  but 
often  run  immediately  to  a  tree;  and  an  old  one  will  sometimes  take 
to  a  hole  without  much  doubling,  especially  if  it  Las  before  been 
chased  and  found  refn^'-e  in  the  same  retreat. 

Wlieu  seized,  the  grey  rabbit  never  makes  any  attempt  to  bite. 
It  utters  a  clear,  sharp,  wailing  cry,  like  que-a-a-a^  which  is  its  only 
note,  and  is  never  heard  except  in  distress.  At  other  times,  this 
animal  appears  to  be  voiceless,  except  that,  in  fighting,  or  playing 
to^^ether.  the  males  produce  a  low,  purring  sound,  scarcely  above  the 
breath.  They  also  make  a  noise  by  stamping  upon  the  ground  with 
the  hind-feet. 

Like  its  congeners,  this  species  has  a  very  acute  sense  of  hearing, 
and,  when  running,  it  stops  an<l  listens  to  any  extraordinary  sound. 
Though  it  luis  not  good  "bottom,"  it^  .speed  for  a  certain  distance  is 
great,  enabling  it  to  outrun  almost  any  dog.  It  always  travels  by 
leaps,  its  powerful  hind-legs  and  the  immense  muscles  of  the  back 
enabling  it  to  take  long  bounds,  sometimes  of  10  or  15  fe^  in 
which  it  is  but  little  aided  by  the  weak  fore-legs.  It  never  appears 
to  run  or  "trot/'  and,  when  it  walks  at  all,  as  in  entinir,  it  rests  the 
bin/l-i'cct  upon  the  ground,  only  moving  a  short  distance  on  a  walk, 
and  iiiori'  }::ftrjerally  hopping  along  by  jumps  of  about  a  foot.  This, 
like  all  other  hares,  is  uocturnal,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  crepus* 
cular,  moving  about  for  food  and  amusement  chiefly  by  twilight,  or 
on  moonlight  nights.  It  is  frequently  seen  standing,  however,  on 
open  ground  in  the  sunshine,  especially  in  spring  and  summer. 

The  position  of  the  rabbit's  feet,  in  running,  is  not  always  under- 
stood. I  well  remember  my  astonishment  when,  upon  examining 
their  tracks  the  fir«t  time,  I  found,  as  1  thought,  that  they  always  ran 
backwards.  For,  ili  ■  slight  tracks  of  the  fore-leet  are  really  situated 
behind  the  larger  and  more  widely  separated  prints  of  the  lung  hind 
ones.  As  this  animal  springs,  the  fore-feet  strike  the  surface  near 
one  another,  while  the  hind-feet  are  spread  apart  and  brought  to  the 
ground  some  distance  in  advance,  outside  of  them;  as  these  strike, 
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tlio  fnro-fcet,  wliich  have  toiiL-lnMl  tlie  surface  Init  Il^^lilly,  are  lil't^ed, 
and  the  .spring  U  aLrain  made  witii  the  hiiid-leji\s  alone.  In  making 
tlie  longest  leapa,  the  fore-feet  strike  in  a  lino,  one  behind  the  other, 
and  at  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  hind  ones,  m  if  they  Lad 
been  again  raised  before  the  latter  had  touched  the  surface. 

Rabbits  are  very  active,  moving  about  at  all  times,  except  in  verj 
cold  and  stormy  weather,  when  they  keep  close  in  their  retreats, 
Bometimes  not  leaving  them  for  a  day  or  two,  and  not  unfrcquently 
lying  in  their  forms  in  the  tall  grass  completely  buried  under  the 
enow.  Wherever  two  or  three  of  these  animals  occupy  a  neighbor- 
hood, lonp:  well-worn  paths  may  be  found  beaten  in  a  pin<rle  night, 
alU-r  a  li^ht  snow  in  mild  weather.  Particular  path?;  are  used  even 
when  there  is  no  snow,  the  same  track  being  travelled  repeatedly  by 
one  or  more  individaals. 

The  food  of  the  grey  rabbit  is  grass  and  other  herbage,  the  tender 
shoots  of  briars,  and  various  shrubs,  as  well  as  the  buds,  twig  s,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  the  bark  of  trees.  I  have  never  obsc  rved  that  it 
gnaws  hard-shelled  nuts,  like  tliose  of  the  Iiit-korv,  tliouL^li  it  is  said 
to  eat  chestnuts;  nor  does  it  L'-enerally,  if"  ever,  dig  through  tlie  snow 
for  food.  It  does  not  hold  tood  in  the  paws  wlien  eating,  like  many 
rodents,  nor  does  it  usually  sit  erect  upon  the  tarsi.  The  domes- 
ticated  rabbit,  in  eating  a  twig,  holds  it  in  its  lips,  and  coutiuues, 
without  laying  it  down  or  ceasing  to  masticate  rapidly,  to  cut  off 
pieces  from  the  end  with  the  incisors,  until  the  whole  is  devoured. 
This  species  doubtless  eats  in  the  same  manner. 

Rabbits  are  sometimes  quite  injurious  in  gardens,  by  devouring 
Tonnp;^  ]>lants  of  beans,  cabbages,  lettuces,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables ; 
and  where  very  abundant,  they  occasionally  damage  harvest  fields, 
tlioncrh  they  do  not  appear  to  feed  very  generally  upon  ripened  grain. 
But  their  most  serious  injury  is  the  dcstruetion  of  fruit-trees,  by 
cutting  off  the  shoots  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  gnawing  the  bark. 
Their  damage  to  fruit-growers  in  this  way  is  at  times  very  great,  and 
leads  to  bitter  complaints.  When  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
they  enter  gardens  and  nurseries  and  bite  off  and  devour  small  shrubs 
and  fruit-trees  ;  or,  if  the  snow  be  of  snfTicient  height  to  enable  them 
to  reach  the  brandies  of  orchard-trees,  these,  too,  are  eafon  and 
their  tops  sadly  distij^nred.  The  brandies  are  taken  oil"  with  the 
rabbit's  ijieisors  so  sniuothly  as  to  leave  the  appearance  of  theii 
having  been  cut  with  a  knife,  and  more  than  one  orchardist  him 
wrathfully  .sought  the  person?  who  stole  scions."  Rabbits  are  said 
to  kill  fruit-trees  by  gnawing  the  bark  from  the  trunks,  and  in  this 
manner  to  have  utterly  ruined  large  and  valuable  orchards.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  this  reported  bark-gnawing  appears  to  be  gf  iu  rally, 
if  not  alwavs,  done  onlv  when  the  rabbits  cannot  reach  the  buds  and 
branches  upon  which  they  prefer  to  feed,  eating  the  entire  branch. 
In  limiting  these  quadrupeds,  every  winter,  and  working  every  sum- 
mer, for  ten  years,  in  a  very  large  nursery  uf  fruit-trees,  where  they 
were  numerous,  1  have  never  seen  a  tree  from  which  bark  had  been 
gnawed  by  them,  though  thousands  were  severely  pruned/'  the 
rabbits,  in  deep  snows,  appearing  to  feed  entirely  upon  the  twigs  and 
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bnds  of  the  yomig  a]  pie  trees.  From  the  larger  limbs  they  cut  off 
the  buds,  of  which  they  are  fond ;  and  in  the  woods,  in  winter, 
they  can  be  tracked  to  living  forest  trecf*,  k  i  tly  felled,  to  which 
tliey  repair  to  feed  upon  the  buds.  They  also  teed  in  winter  upon 
the  l)uds  and  younp^  Blioots  of  briars,  suniacli,  hazel,  thorn,  oak, 
hickory,  bas?wood,  poplar,  and  other  «hnil)<  mtuI  trees. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  injurious  ;is  rabbits  arc  considered,  by 
gnawing  bark,  the  mi.schief  charged  to  them  is  often,  if  not  generally, 
done  by  meadow  mice  alone.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  deep 
snows  the  arvicolsB  can  readily  climb  some  distance  up  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  and  I  have  frequently  observed  them  to  gnaw  l  ark  at  a 
height  of  two  feet  or  more  from  the  ground.  If  these  animals  do 
gnaw  tlio  bark  of  fruit  trees,  as  reported,  it  must  be  when  thoy 
cannot  reach  the  limbs  or  oV>tuin  any  other  food.  Ajrentleman  liviii;^- 
on  a  prairie  farm  in  Nortlicrn  Illinois,  intornis  me  that,  tliough  many 
rabbits  frequent  his  orchard  throughout  the  year,  he  has  never  had 
a  single  tree  barked  by  them ;  and  in  such  a  situation  they  might 
certainly  be  expected  to  gnaw  bark,  if  over  Though  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  do  not  injure  the  farmer  by  bark-gnawing  to  the 
jxtent  usually  supposed,  y^et  I  by  no  means  wish  to  de&nd  them  from 
?:he  just  charge  or  committing  great  havoc  in  nurseries  and  gardens 
by  biting  off  young  plants:  but  would  rather  suggest  that  the  true 
criminals — the  meadow  mice — be  destroyed,  as  the  best  ueuas  of 
checking  the  evil. 

The  grey  rabbit  is  very  prolific,  producing  young  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  and  usually  from  four  to  six  at  a  birth.  In  open  ground 
the  female  scratches  a  shallow  hollow,  in  which  to  bring  forth  her 
young.  In  this  she  forms  a  nest  of  soft  leaves  and  grasses,  well 
lined  with  fur  from  her  own  body;  and  when  she  is  absent,  the 
young  are  always  completely  covered  and  concealed  in  this  nest, 
whicli  they  leave  at  an  early  nir(\  and  separate  from  the  mother  as 
soon  as  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  an  animal  usually  so  timid  and  unre- 
sisting will  fight  bravely  for  its  young.  A  naturalist  tells  me  that  he 
once  saw  a  grey  rabbit  attack  a  large  black  snake,  which  was  holding 
one  of  her  young  in  its  coils.  She  fought  by  springing  over  the 
snake,  and  striking  back  with  her  hind-feet,  which  is  the  usual  mode 
of  defence  of  this  species.  Her  blows  were  delivered  with  force  and 
precision,  and  so  rapidly  that  the  snake  was  struck  nearly  every  time, 
despite  his  attempts  \o  evade  them.  As  she  pfu'*sed,  the  snake  aimed 
at  lier  with  hiri  fangs,  but  though  he  ot'ieii  scratched  off  a  niouthlul 
of  hair,  he  was  plainly  getting  the  worst  of  the  battle,  when  the 
naturalist  interfered.  Another  Instance  is  related  in  which  a  rabbit 
was  observed  to  pursue  a  hawk  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  her  young. 

The  grey  rabbit  is  not  only  preyed  upon  by  various  carnivorous 
mammals,  but  l>y  many  rapacious  birds  found  here,  as  well  as  by  the 
larger  snakes.  The  musteline  mammals,  or  animals  of  the  weasel 
family,  are  the  most  to  be  droadcd.  They  search  out  the  retreats  of 
these  animals,  and,  as  mo^t  of  tlieni  can  enter  wherever  the  latter 
pass,  they  readily  follow,  and  kill  them  unresi.sted.    I  suspect  tlie 
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-*lttle  brown  weasel  (Putwitta  ctgognanii)  subsists  largely  upon  them 
^  wiuter  in  this  region,  as  does  the  larger  white  weasel  {Futorius 
novehoracejiffis)  which  is  nI?o  said  to  bo  tlieir  worst  enemy  at  the  East. 
I  have  repeatedly  observed  the  track  oftlie  common  mink  ior  a  izrcat 
distance,  as  it  wound  about  kigs  ainl  bnisli-lieajis.  often  cntt'i  iiii;-  hol- 
low trees  and  burrows,  sometimes  following  a  rabbit's  track,  till  liually 
I  have  come  to  where  an  unhappy  victim  has  been  pulled  down  from 
a  tree  in  which  it  had  in  vain  sought  rei'uge.  In  Northern  Illinois, 
nnmerooB  cats,  which  have  escaped  from  domestication,  and  live  in 
the  woods  like  wild  animals,  frequently  prey  upon  them.  Among 
the  birds,  the  great  horned  owl  is  noted  as  a  successful  rah  bit- catcher. 
The  white  owl  occasionfilly  Fcizos  one,  in  winter,  as  it  sits  on  its  form 
on  the  prairie  ;  and  the  rc<l-tailc«I  bnzzaid,  or  "hen-hawk,"  as  it  is 
called,  frequently  swoops  ii])oii  one  of  them  in  summer.  Their  young 
are  destroyed  in  great  uuuibers,  as  they  lall  an  easy  prey  to  any 
animal  which  finds  them,  when  too  small  to  escape  by  flight ;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  number  produced  are  probably  thus 
doomed  before  the  period  of  maturity.  Many  rabbits  are  infested  by 
the  larvaj  of  a  large  gadfly,  (o  striKs,)  and  are  hence  said  by  hunters 
to  have  the  "wolf."  In  their  fur  live  astonishing  numbers  of  a 
peculiar  flea,  apparently  diflei  intz:  from  the  common  ppecies. 

In  cultivated  districts,  where  many  of  the  natural  enemies  appointed 
to  check  their  increase  are  destroyed,  the  rabbits  frequently  multiply 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  their  extermination  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. Then  the^  are  easily  trapped  or  snared,  and  may  readily 
be  poisoned  by  arsenic  or  strychnine,  placed  in  a  bait  of  apple,  tur* 
nip,  or  other  vegetable ;  but  the  most  efiectual  mode  is  to  encourage 
the  hunting  of  them. 

As  before  stated,  the  grey  rabbit  often  has  his  form  situated  in  the 
tall  grass,  at  the  edge  of  the  prair!*'  or  in  sloughs  running  into 
the  woods.  By  Nvalking  along  between  these  and  the  trees,  where 
there  is  generally  a  space  clear  of  cover,  while  a  dog  beats  the  grass 
beyond,  one  may  get  a  shot  at  them,  as  they  will  almost  always  make 
straight  for  the  woods.  The  rabbit  will  generally  *4ay"  to  the  dog, 
giving  him  a  Mr  chance  for  a  point,"  so  that  one  may  come  up  and 
take  a  shot  as  he  goes  off  in  a  direct  line,  if  that  is  preferred  to  a 
cross  shot.  If  he  cannot  be  brought  down  at  first*  the  dog,  by  fol- 
lowing on  the  track,  will  sbirt  him  the  second  time,  when  lie  may  be 
shot  as  he  comes  back,  unless  the  dog  should  compel  him  to  retreat 
into  a  tree.  The  liiicst  shot  should  be  used  in  shooting  rabbits,  for 
they  are  very  eaisily  killed,  and  generally  drop  at  a  slight  wiumd.  I 
have,  more  than  once,  shot  one,  however,  without  injuring  a  bone, 
when  he  would  run  half  a  mile,  and  then  fall  dead  without  a  struggle. 
A.  more  primitive  mode  of  hunting  them,  I  believe,  is  practised  by 
boys,  which  is  to  go  armed  with  a  small  sharpened  pole  and  some 
matches,  accompanied  by  a  dog  to  chase  them  into  hollow  trees. 
Sometimes  the  hole  in  the  tree  is  such  tliat  one  can  reach  the  animal 
with  his  hand,  or  pull  him  down  with  a  -hort  hooked  stick  ;  but  when 
he  is  out  of  ii  aeh,  and  the  boy  without  an  axe  for  cutting  into  the 
hollow  of  the  tree,  a  stick  i»  iniroduced  to  "poke  him  out;"  and 
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shortly  after,  in  an  agony  of  fright  and  pain,  he  rushes  down  the 
hollow,  and  the  boy  quickly  gra-^p^  the  leprs  of  the  captive.  Whpn 
the  game  cannot  be  brought  down  with  the  stick,  leaves  are  collected 
and  fired  at  the  entrance  of  the  hollow,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  suffo- 
cating animal  unavoidably  descends. 

When  chased  on  the  pmrie,  if  there  are  no  stacks  of  hay  nor  grain 
under  which  to  find  refuge,  the  rabbits  take  to  the  long,  heavy  sedge 
grass  (carex)  in  the  sloughs,  where,  by  doubling  and  shifting  about, 
they  generally  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  dogs.  They  are  also  snared 
in  great  numbers  upon  their  path-ways.  The  following  is  a  very 
simple  but  siirre^-fn!  method  of  capturing  them  :  A  small  thickly 
branched  tree  is  leiicd  across  the  ])ath-way,  with  the  limbs  so  arrang:ed 
as  to  leave  but  a  single  narrow  )>as9age ;  an  elastic  sapling  is  then 
bent  down  over  this,  and  tied  by  a  cord  to  the  fallen  tree,  or  to  a 
hooked  peg,  driven  into  the  ground*  at  the  side  of  the  opening  ]  this 
is  not  tied  to  the  peg  by  a  common  square  '^hard  knot,"  but  only 
with  what  is  called  a  "  single  bov  I  not,'*  so  that  the  pulling  of  the 
end  of  the  cord  frees  the  whole.  In  order  to  prevent  the  strain  given 
by  the  bent  tree  from  pnllinp:  it  out,  an  enlarg:ement  is  first  formed 
by  knotting  tlie  cord  just  within  the  point  at  which  it  passes  from 
the  bent  tree,  under  the  part  of  the  cord  passing  around  the  peji!;,  so 
that,  although  this  protuberance  does  not  permit  the  cord  to  be  drawn 
through  from  above,  neither  does  it  interfere  with  the  loosening  of 
the  knot  by  drawing  out  the  bow,  if  the  other  or  lower  end  be  pulled. 
This  lower  loose  end  of  the  cord  is  formed  into  a  noose  a  little  larger 
than  a  rabbit's  head,  and  placed  open  in  the  path,  so  that  the  animal, 
in  attempting  to  pass,  readily  puts  his  head  throui:!!  :  Init  in  his 
endeavor  to  force  through  his  shoulders  not  only  tightens  the  noose 
around  his  neck,  but  pulls-  out  the  bow  ;  thus  loosening  the  knot, 
when  the  bent  sa[)ling,  being  freed  from  its  attachment,  springs  up 
and  breaks  the  rabbit's  neck,  or  suspends  him  until  he  is  strangled. 
A  very  smooth,  tightly-twisted  cord  should  be  used;  the  noose  is 
sometimes  formed  of  brass  wire,  which  keeps  its  position  and  slips 
easily,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  cut  by  the  animal  before  entering,  like 
the  cord.  A  little  practice  is  necessary  in  learning  to  arrange  the 
knot,  so  thatf  when  loosened,  the  noose  will  not  be  drawn  up  on  the 
wrong  side  and  entangled  ;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  will  bo 
better  understood  after  a  few  experiments.  In  consequence  <>t"  tlie 
rabbit's  well  known  habit  of  travelling  in  accustomed  paths,  which 
may  be  discovered  even  in  summer,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  any 
bait,  though  pieces  of  apple,  parsnip,  or  cabbage  placed  in  the  path 
on  each  side  of  the  snare  might  more  fully  insure  success ;  ard  the 
snare  may  also  be  set  at  the  entrance  of  a  little  pen,  or  hollo  tree, 
in  which  is  placed  a  bait.  I  learn  from  a  gentleman  of  Pembina  that, 
on  the  Bed  River  of  the  North,  the  Indians  subsist,  in  hard  winters, 
when  game  is  scar<*e.  rdmost  wholly  upon  hares  caught  in  this  way. 
Grouse,  quails,  and  many  other  animals  can  also  be  successfully  snared; 
and  it  is  said  that  even  the  moose  and  the  deer  have  been  caught  in 
snares  constructed  on  a  larger  scale.    Hares  may  blso  be  caught  in 
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steel  traps  and  ^'dead^falls and,  in  fact,  they  will  enter  almost  any 
kind  of  trap. 

The  grey  rabbit  frequently  ta]<e<  up  its  abode  about  farm-yards, 
and  1  have  often  observed  individuals  living  all  winter  under  stacks 
and  buildings  sitimted  within  a  few  nids  nf  dwellings,  niakiiiir  nightly 
•  sallies  into  the  trarden,  greatly  to  the  iiijiiiy  of  the  plant-j,  many  of 
which  they  (lc-ti-oyed.  Jfi  otic  instance,  within  my  obscrv^ation,  a 
mink  did  good  service,  and  uinply  paid  *'or  the  two  or  three  fowls  ho 
consumed,  by  ridding  a  farm-yard  of  several  rabbits  which  had  thus 
taken  up  their  quarters  under  the  barn  and  hay  stacks,  and  were 
making  sad  havoc  among  some  choice  plants  in  the  flower  garden. 
As  long  as  the  mink  remained,  no  rabbits  were  observed  on  the 
premises,  though  before  and  after  bis  visit  their  tracks  were  seen  in 
everv  direction,  despite  the  pressenre  of  two  dnt^s  aeeustotncd  to 
hunting.  Where  rnbbits  are  troubiesonie,  ainl  no  i'nwls  are  kept,  the 
presence  of  minks  and  wi-asrls  is  desirjilde,  especially  of  the  weasels, 
the  good  offices  oi  which  in  tlic  destruction  of  rat,s  and  mice,  both  in 
the  6eld  and  farm-yard,  often  save  a  single  farmer  more  than  the 
value  of  all  the  fowls  destroyed  for  years  in  a  large  neighborhood; 
yet  there  are  few  who  ever  willingly  spare  the  life  of  a  weasel. 
Indeed,  it  is  frequently  killed  while  in  the  very  act  of  hunting  the 
far  greater  enemies  of  agriculture.  A  gardener  once  expressed  to 
me  his  satisfaction  at  hnvinc;'  slain  several  gartor-snakep  and  a  green 
snake,  wiiich  had  caused  ui  eat  ahirm  a!id  disef»iiitort  abitut  ids  home. 
They  infested  liis  lo.^e-bu.-hcs  ;  but  the  good  gardener  knew  not  that 
they  resorted  llniher  to  destroy  the  green  slugs  of  wliicli  he  had  so 
long  complained,  and  that  the  snakes  themselves  were  harmless  to 
man.  So,  too,  whoever  kills  weasels  on  his  farm,  at  a  distance  from 
the  poultry,  might  find  it  profitable  to  consider  what  they  feed  upon. 

Grey  rabbits  sometimes  form  a  considerable  item  of  human  food, 
and  are  sold  in  our  city  markets,  in  winter,  in  large  numbers  at  a  price 
of  10  or  1*2.'  rent:^  eueh.  The  flesh  is  rather  dry,  and  without  much 
iiavor,  and  is  gcneruiiy  not  deemed  eatable  in  summer. 


THE  NOETHEllN  HAilE,  YAKYING  HARE,  OR  WHITE 

RABBIT. 

Ltpm  ammeamtM,  Ebxlesbm. 

Description. — ^Thla  specks  is  r..ii^i<lonil>ly  lanrcr  than  the  isrrey  rabliit,  and  hastbe  hind- 

U-  t  m'ich  lonjirr.  It  i-^  from  K  to  11)  inrlics  in  Iftigfti;  tli..-  hind  fevt  from  4^  to  ."i^ 
inciics  long,  and  the  care  ulMnit  3^  inches  in  length.  'I'he  color  in  Hummur  in  rfddii«h- 
brown  aWve,  and  white  l>enoath.  with  the  tail  8ix>ty-brown  alwve.  In  winter,  the 
ui'por  pnit^  ln'corni'  nearly  wliitc  in  hi  'li  l.ititudes.  but  in  Noi  tlarn  Illhiols  retain  a 
bjownisih  tinge-    Uu  liie  outeiide  of  the  ear  ia  tt  narrow  black  border. 

Tlie  Northern  hare  is  sometimes  cnllcd  "rahbit,"  in  common  with 
the  Lepus  sylvaticus.  It  is  a  northern  spories,  and  inhabits  the  eas- 
tern part  of  North  America,  from  about  latitude  CS^soutliward  to  40° 
in  the  United  States,  though  it  i^  rarely  found  that  far  south.    It  has 
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been  stated  that  a  numhcr  were  shot  on  the  present  site  of  the  city 
of  Chicaj^o,  in  the  winter  of  18*24.  I  have  been  unablo  to  ascertain 
whetlier  tliev  have  been  found  luitlu  r  ?outh  in  this  State.  This 
species  is  not  uncommon  in  Central  and  Northern  Wisconsin,  and 
considerable  numbers  are  found  in  tlie  southern  part  of  that  State. 

The  noTthem  hare  is  Btrictly  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods.  Unlike 
the  grey  rabbit,  it  prefers  the  deepest  forest.  In  winter,  it  some- 
times abounds  in  the  swamps,  where  it  forms  many  patha,  showing 
even  more  inclination  than  the  grey  rabbit  to  travel  the  beaten  track. 
In  snmmer,  howev(M\  it  avoids  wet  phicc?,  and  chooses  higher  pround, 
at  all  times  being  Ibnd  of  ;i  tliieic  undergrowth  of  young  evergreens. 

Tliese  hares  have  no  other  retreat  than  their  forms.    When  pur- 
sued, they  are  never  Ivuown  to  enter  lioiluw  trees  nor  burruws,  but 
try  to  elude  the  dogs  by  doubling  and  winding  through  tangled 
thickets.   They  are  swift  on  foot,  and  frequently  outrun  the  fleetest 
log,  finally  escaping.    They  are  shot  on  their  paths,  or  started  from 
.heir  forms  and  shot  as  they  run.    Like  the  grey  rabbit,  they  often 
1  eturn  to  the  neighborliood  of  their  form  after  being  started,  and  are 
Ims  shot  by  the  hunter  who  watches  at  the  spot  while  his  do^r  pur- 
ues  th<  in.    I  am  informed  of  the  same  habit  in  tlio  Cnlilornia  hare. 
Thou-  h  larger  than  the  grey  rabbit,  and  more  valuable  in  the  mar- 
ket, its  flesh  is  less  esteemed,  as  it  is  even  more  insipid  and  dry. 

Being  less  prolific  than  the  grey  rabbit,  the  northern  hare  never 
exists  in  great  abundance.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is,  to  any  consid- 
erable degree,  injurious  to  the  fanner.  Its  food  in  the  woods  is  similar 
to  tliat  of  the  grey  rabbit,  but  it  neither  enters  gardens  nor  comes 
about  stacks  and  barns,  like  that  species. 


SWAMP  RABBIT,  OR  WATER  HARE. 

Lepii"  aquaticus,  I'aciijian. 

BncRimoK. — This  ^cies  u  very  large,  exceeding  the  grey  rabbit  and  the  Lepus  ameri- 
camn  in  size.  The  dimenHons  m  inches,  aa  fifiven  by  Profc«Kr  Baird,  <rf  a  apecimen 

from  T>»\ii8iiina,  are,  fr.  m  luisc  to  ocviput.  3^,^^^;  n"<v  ti>  tjiil,  'iO^;  tall  to  the  nul  of 
vertcbnc,  tail  ip  Uic  end  of  haire,  length  of  hind-fcct,  height  of 

ear,  ant^orly,  2^A^.  The  diroennons  of  a  tnnaller  specinien  from  the  mne  locality 
art',  fiffiii  Dosc  to  iK  <  i]nic.  4  j^,,  iih  lirs;  notse  to  tjiil,  17j;  tnil  to  fiifl  of  vcrtrlna'.  1^; 
tail  to  end  of  hairs,  2|i  leugtli  of  hiud-feet,  ^r^n;  height  of  car,  anteriorly,  3  inehcs.. 
The  head  and  incbion  are  large;  ears  scarcely  naif  the  length  of  the  head;  hindoii^ 
shorter  than  the  head,  and  pointt-d;  claws  uncovered;  tail  as  lon<:  ;i8  tlu"  cars;  color 
above,  ycUowish'brown,  closely  lined  with  block;  sides  greyer;  forehead  containing  a 
black  spot;  taU  above,  rump  and  legs,  chettont-hrovm;  tail  beneath,  and  betly,  cottony 
white;  under  fur,  <hi  the  antericH:  portion  of  the  bedk,  without  any  yellowish^biowa 
V  tips. 

The  head  and  incisor  teelh  of  this  species  are  remarkably  large, 
while  the  ears  and  hind-feet  are  as  strikiiip^ly  small,  when  compared 
with  other  haros;  and  the  feet,  instead  of  the  heavy  covering  of  fur, 
such  a.<  is  fuund  on  those  of  the  grey  rabbit  and  varying  hare,  are 
scantily  clothed,  leaving  the  toes  uncovered.  It  bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  grey  rabbity  but  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by 
its  greater  size,  large  head,  and  incisor  teeth,  as  well  as  the  scanty 
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fur  on  its  feet.  It  need  not  be  mistaken  for  Lopiis  aincricaiiu?,  as  the 
two  never  inhabit  tlie  same  region;  and  a  striking-  ditl'L-rtMicc  is  the 
black  on  it^  back,  the  white  under-6urface  of  its  tail,  the  shoriei' 
hind-feet  with  imcovered  •toes,  and  the  fact  of  it  not  becoming  white 
in  winter. 

The  Lepus  aquaticus  is  abundant  in  MiflaiBsippi  and  Louisiana, 
and  probably  along  the  Mississippi,  at  least  as  far  up  as  the  southern 

part  of  Illinois.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  swampy  "bottoms"  near 
Ct.iro,  and  in  ncit^hborini^  localities  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  where 
it  is  recognized  by  the  hunters  as  distinct  from  the  common  grey 
rabbit,  by  its  larger  size  and  peculiar  fondness  i'ur  luw  and  swampy 
grounds.  At  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  I  iearu  that  it  exiata  m  the 
swamps  of  that  neighborhood. 

In  its  singular  semi-aquatic  habits,  this  species  differs  remarkably 
from  all  other  hares,  except  the  marsh  hare  {Lcpua  palmtria)  of 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  neighboring  States.  It  lives  constantly 
near  water,  in  low  and  swampy  grounds,  feeding  chiefly  upon  paludal 
plants;  and  it  not  only  takes  to  the  waft  r  and  swim<  readily,  ?jut  even 
dives  without  hesitation  when  pursued.  In  b^outliern  Illinois  and 
Missouri  it  is  observed  to  prefer  the  densest  fore  st  as  well  as  the 
vicinity  of  water,  being  rarely  seen  on  the  hills  or  in  open  woods.  It 
abounds  in  the  deep  cypress  swamps  and  dark  heayiljr-timbered  bot- 
toms" along  the  Mississippi.  On  dry  ground,  as  in  the  swamps,  it 
generally  rests  upon  logs,  stones,  or  otlicr  elevations,  in  preference 
to  sitting  in  a  form  on  the  ground  ;  a  habit  probably  acquired  from  the 
necessity  of  choosinc^  an  elevated  seat  when  inhabitini!,'  the  swamps. 

At  N(nv  Madrid.  1  >v;is  informed,  this  rabbit  is  readily  captured  by 
being  chased  into  trees  by  doj^s;  for,  though  tieet,  it  soon  takes  to  a 
hollow  tree,  like  the  common  )irey  species.  It  is  said  that  when  pur- 
sued, it  runs  towards  the  nearest  water,  as  if  to  seek  an  element 
which  would  leave  no  trace  of  its  scent.  Often,  too,  after  swim- 
ming a  creek  or  pond,  it  will  hide  under  the  bank  or  among  the  roots 
of  trees. 

The  young  of  this  species  are  stated  to  T'c  produced  at  least  twice 
a  year,  to  the  number  of  from  four  to  six  at  a  litter,  in  ncf^t?  on  hil- 
locks in  the  Rwampf?,  or  in  fallen  hollow  trees.  From  its  habit  of 
living  in  marshy  ground  and  deep  woods,  this  animal  will  probably 
never  be  found  injurious  to  the  farmer  in  any  considerable  degree. 
In  Southern  Illinois  and  Missouri,  its  flesh  is  preferred  to  that  of  the 
grey  rabbit.  I  believe  no  hare  has  been  known  habitually  to  eat 
insects  or  animal  food  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  the  hares  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  strictly  herbivorous  of  cnr  rodents;  for,  though 
all  the  gnawing  animals  arc  properly  vegetable  eaters,  most  of  them 
depart  from  their  Iciritimate  food  to  some  extent  by  occasionally  eating 
insects,  while  several,  as  the  bpormophiles,  even  devour  birds  and 
mammals. 

The  three  hares  here  described,  with  the  Lepus  palustris,  of  Florida 
and  Georgia,  are  the  only  species  now  known  to  exist  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi;  though,  west  of  that  river,  there  are 
at  least  seven  other  hares.  Some  of  these  Western  species  are 
«'emarkable  for  their  habit  of  living  exclusively  on  the  prairies. 
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RED  MOUSii. 

JfMa  JVUbilK,  Haslan. 

Jfiw  amwbu,  Avdobov  and  Baobmah. 

DflOBimOK. — The  dimensions  in  inches  of  a  large  female  from  Southern  Illinois,  arc,  from 
nose  to  tail,  ;  tail  t<>  nul  of  Yntel)ni\  2^:  tail  to  end  of  luuis.  2  »i-,  l(  ii>;th  of  hiad- 
foot,  |.  Tl)ii>  spvcicii  is  ab<jut  the  mze  and  pio{K)rtioti8  of  the  cuiuuion  deer-mouse, 
(Jftpprnmiy*  Uticoptu,^)  which  it  closely  retKjmblcs  in  form,  though  the  head  and  feet  sra 
short!  r.  and  the  tail  nearly  naked.  'Un'  t  ntirc  upper  piirta  are  liri^^ht  bmwn,  or  yfl- 
lowi^h  cinQamon,  darker  on  tho  back,  and  bright(^t  on  tlie  shoulders  and  checks ;  the 
tan  are  dnnntium  ;  tbe  tall  brownish  above,  and  white  on  its  tmder  surface ;  the  belly 
b  cream-white,  the  allverjrowhlte.  In  life,  the  naib  and  tips  of  the  toee  are  bright 
leddish  fl^-color. 

Thi^j  very  bcfiutiful  little  animal  will  at  once  be  distinguished  from 
the  comiiion  deer-mouse  by  the  bright  cinnamnn  color  of  the  entire 
.  upper  parts,  especially  of  tlie  ears,  and  by  the  creainv  or  yellowish 
tinge  of  the  belly,  as  well  as  b}''  the  shorter  hairs  of  the  tail,  which 
appears  nearly  naked.  In  the  deer-mouse,  (Hesperomysleticopust)  tbe 
color  of  the  upper  partn  im  light  jellowish-brown,  with  a  blaodsh  line 
along  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  the  bellj  white.  The  jonng  of 
Hesperomys  lencopua  are  slate-colored  above,  while  those  half-grown 
of  Hesperomys  Nuttalli  are  nearly  as  bright  cinnamon  as  the  adults. 
In  some  parts  of  Sotithern  Illinois,  I  found  this  species  to  be  well 
Known,  as  distinct  from  the  common  deer-mouse,  under  the  nrune  of 
*'Ked  mouse."  It  exists  from  Pennsylvania  south  to  Geor^'^ia,  and 
west  to  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  1  captured  two  at  Murpliysboro', 
and  it  is  not  very  uncommon  near  Salem,  in  Marion  county.  It  is 
seldom  found,  if  ever,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State. 

The  red  mouse  appears  to  be  strictly  an  inhabitant  of  the  forest, 
liki-  the  deer-mouse,  (ffesperomps  Uticopns,)  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied  in  habits  as  in  form.  Farmers  who  had  repeatedly  observed 
this,  as  well  as  the  deer-mouse,  in  the  woods  near  Sidem,  inform  me 
that  they  never  heard  of  the  red  mouse  on  the  prairie,  though  it  fre- 
quented clumps  of  hazel  bushes  at  the  edges  of  the  prairies.  Tt  is 
also  stated  that  the  common  deer-mouso  was  found  upon  the  prairie 
in  that  vicinity;  but,  on  procuring  specimens  of  this  prairie  species, 
it  proved  to  be  not  the  common  deer-mouse  of  the  woods,  (ffeaperomya 
letteopvs,)  hut  the  prairie  white-footed  mouse,  (Hesperomys  Bairdii,) 
described  in  tbe  last  Patent  Office  Report.  Thus  the  existence  of 
the  Hesperomys  Bairdii  throughout  the  prairie  regions  of  Illinoi<?  is 
established;  bnt  it  has  not  been  diRcovered  in  the  heavily-timbered 
country  in  the  extreme  southern  parts  ((fthe  State. 

The  red  mouse  is  more  arboreal  in  its  habits  than  the  deer-mouse. 
I  observed  one,  when  driven  from  its  nest,  at  once  take  refuge  in  a 
tree,  instead  of  running  off  on  the  ground,  and  I  am  informed  that 
these  mice  have  frequently  been  seen  climbing  trees  and  shrubs. 
From  a  gentleman,  of  Salem,  I  learn  that  this,  like  the  deer-mouse, 

*  In  the  detcription  oftfee  eommun  wUle-lbaMd  mouse,  or  dmr^moiifr,  nnd  of  the  prairie  whiie-fnoted  innuite, 

Cbliabcd  in  the  la»t  Pntent  Office  Report,  th«  BRMiftx  of  these  »ppcie«  wcr«-  printed  "Itus  leucopua"  and  "  Mm 
ifdil,"  inntead  of  Hettperoinyt  taooopus  ud  Hetpcrooijr*  Bntrdii.  No  gpcciea  of  the  rcstrirtod  mnua  Maa, 
witlcb  ioeliHlM  itae  tatroduevd  booM-nitet  snd  rau,  i>  foand  native  in  Konn  AaerlOkr— our  wbile-lbot«d  nuec 
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builds  Tip<its  in  the  branrlips  of  Bmall  trees,  and  that  pcrcrril  were 
found  in  the  tops  of  hazel  bushes,  and  built  neatly,  soiiu  what  like  a 
bird's  nest,  but  covered  at  top,  with  a  small  opening  on  the  hide. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  ne^^ts  observed,  this  species  must  build 
them  more  generally  than  the  deer-mouse.  The  ooly  two  specimens 
of  this  mouse  which  I  have  seen  alive,  were  an  old  female  and  a  half* 
grown  young  one,  found  together  in  the  month  of  May,  in  a  slight 
nest  formed  of  soft  fibres  of  bark,  and  placed  on  the  ground  under  a 
log.  There  was  no  burrow,  either  beneath  nor  near  the  log,  though 
the  female  had  cvidciitly  reared  her  young  in  this  nest.  Tlie  species 
probably  di>os  nut  generally  burrow  at  all.  When  seized,  it  did  not 
attempt  to  bite.  Like  the  decr-iauuj^o,  probably  it  is  not  pugnacious, 
and,  like  that  species,  again,  it  is  doubtless  strictly  nocturnal. 

The  food  of  the  red  monse  appears  to  be  seeds  and  nuts,  like  that 
of  the  other  species  of  hesperomys.  It  can  hardly  become  a  serious 
evil  to  the  farmer,  as  it  seems  to  be  nowhere  abundant,  and  is  appa- 
rently loss  prolific  than  the  Hesperomys  leucopus;  the  female,  which  I 
cnui^lit,  had  but  four  mamniie.  It  is  said  not  to  be  roTntnoti  in  tin'  East- 
LM-n  States,  and,  though  found  ocrasionaliy  throughout  SoiuIk  i  ii  Illi- 
nois, I  was  unable,  during  several  months  spent  in  collecting  in  that 
locality,  to  find  more  than  two  specimens.  It  appears,  however,  to 
exist  in  unusual  numbers  in  Marion  county.  From  its  elegant  form, 
beautiful  colors,  and  activity,  it  would  make  a  very  interesting  pot. 


RED-BACKED  MEADOW-MOUSE. 

Afvieeia  Chfpm^  Vioom. 

Dmcriptior. — The  dimensioDS  in  inches  of  several  !$]>ecimeiifl  from  the  It«d  Blver  of  the 

North.  mtMisured  in  th*-  nr>h,  ate  :  Ailnlt  Tn:tlt\  fr<»m  nose  to  eye,  ^  ;  nose  to  car,  1  ; 
noee  to  occiput,  l^^^  ;  nose  to  tail.  4  ;  tnil  to  vud  of  vortcbne,  I4  ;  t«il  I0  I'lul  uf  hair. 
If;  tength  of  hind-feet,  f ;  height  of  ear.  Adult  fcunlc,  nm-  to  <  (vipnt.  l| 
inches  ;  nose  to  tail,  3J  ;  tail  to  end  of  vertebm*,  1^  ;  tail  \o  cn<]  of  liair.  1^^  VMung 
of  the  year,  nose  to  occiput,  1^^  inclu's ;  nobc  to  root  of  tail,  3|| ;  tail  to  tiitl  oi  ver- 
tebra, I(;  tail  to  end  of  hairo,  1^.  'I1ic  fonn  is  decidedly  more  blonder  and  li^ht 
than  that  of  any  other  of  our  arvicola?,  and  appronHir-??  snmewhrtt  to  that  of  tlir  white- 
footed  mice  (ht-spt-roniys.)  It  is  rather  small,  witli  sIciKicr  Uct.  iind  the  t^iii  long, 
an  compai-ed  with  the  other  sijccies.  The  ears  an  i< maikjilily  luitce,  being  ^  Inch  In 
hi  iglit,  and  liiulier  than  wide,  pi  ujci  f  in;:  luMi  ly  ot'  an  inch  hcyoiid  tli.>  {V.r :  w  hile  in 
our  other  mcjuluw-mice  the  cars  arc  iilhiIv,  aad  tutjuinUy  quite,  hidden  by  tiie  hair. 
The  eyes  use  large,  the  nose  very  pointed,  and  the  w  hiskers  lon^.  In  the  ndult  mate 
the  upper  parts  of  thf  head,  and  alon^^  the  middle  of  tin'  h  uk  to  thi'  t  sil.  are  of  a 
clear  bright  browni.sh-chctituut.  'i  he  upper  surface  of  the  tail,  the  hairs  cl^dhing  the 
edges  ut'  the  ears,  and  a  spot  in  fhint  of  tlie  eais,  are  of  a  duller  chestnut.  The  cheeks 
and  sides  are  brownish  p-ny  ;  the  foreht^ad  and  nose  dark-s:riz}5ly  or  grizzly-brown; 
liideii  of  the  mu22le  and  entire  under  parts  clear  greyish-white  ;  under  surface  of  the 
tail  greyish,  with  a  ehestnat  tinge  towards  the  tip,  where  there  are  a  few  blaclcish 
haire.  Legs  and  feet  silvc  ry-grey  ;  nails  white,  covered  by  the  halrof  tlir  toes,  whidi 
extends  beyond.  When  nearly  grown,  the  young  are  colored  m  above,  except  that 
the  upper  pari  of  the  tail  is  blackish-biown,  A  specimen  apparently  only  a  month  or 
two  old,  exhibits  the  same  coloration,  the  httes,  however,  Wing  generally  duller. 

The  Arvicola  Gapperi  Ib  the  only  known  American  representative 
of  a  group  of  mcadow-mice  which  differ  8o  essentialij  from  the  rest 
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of  the  family  as  to  have  been  erected  into  a  sub-gdniiB  called  BypU' 
dopus.  Tliough  the  strongest  distinguishing  characters  of  this  group 
are  to  Vn-  found  in  the  teeth,  sknll,  and  other  parts  of  the  orgauiza- 
tiou  not  apt  to  bo  noticed  by  persons  unacquainted  with  anatomy, 
still,  the  external  t'orni  of  tliis  j^pceies  presents  features  strikingly  dif 
ferent  fiuiu  any  other  of  our  known  American  meadow-mice,  as  in  • 
the  large  ears,  pointed  nose,  and  slender  form.  Some  difTerences  in 
its  habits  are  not  less  remarkable.  It  is  a  Northern  animal,  its  range, 
fis  ;it  present  ascertained,  being  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Maine,  and  Massachusetts,  westward  to  the  Red  River  of  the  Nortli. 
Near  Breckenridge,  Minnesota,  at  the  south  bend  of  the  Red  River,  it 
is  exceedingly  aVnindant ;  but  I  did  not  observe  it  far  north  of  this 
point  ;  and  it  is  rare,  if  found  at  nib  as  far  north  as  Selkirk  Setth»- 
ment,  in  latitude  50^.  It  probably  does  not  exist  south  of  Minnesota, 
in  the  West,  and  haa  not  been  seen  in  Southern  New  York. 

The  red-backed  meadow-mouse  differs  essentially  in  some  of  its 
habits  from  any  other  which  has  come  under  my  observation.  Our 
other  species  are  remarkable  for  invariably  formmg  well-worn  paths 
under  the  leaves  and  grass,  or  even  on  nearly  bare  ground,  in  which 
they  usually  travel,  rariily  running  on  top  of  the  leaves,  or  over  the 
gi  a?^s  ;  and  they  arc  eliielly,  though  not  strictly,  noetiinial.  But  this 
species,  ou  the  contrary,  appears  to  construct  none  of  tliei«e  paths, 
but  habitually  runs  about  and  over  the  leaves  and  grass  in  any  diructiun. 
like  the  white-footed  mouse,  (Hesperomys  leucapus^)  anJ  is  to  a  sur- 
prising degree  diurnal.  On  the  Bed  River  of  the  North,  I  had  repeated 
opportunities  of  witnessing  these  peculiarities.  Near  Breckenridge, 
I  captured  a  number  of  this  species,  whieh.  with  several  deer-mice, 
(Hesperontys  Jeucopvs,)  came  into  a  shanty  to  feed  upon  some  rice 
which  lay  in  bags  on  the  floor.  These  arvirohe  never  having  been 
injureil,  were  quite  tame,  and  ran  about  the  room  without  nuicli  re- 
uard  for  the  presence  of  the  occupants.  In  feeding,  they  sat  nj»on  the 
hind-feet  and  haunches,  in  the  manner  of  the  Arvicola  austerus,  hold- 
ing the  grains  of  rice  with  the  fore-paw,  and  sometimes  grasping  a 
grain  in  one  paw  only.  I  did  not  at  any  time  hear  them  utter  cries 
as  the  Arvicola  austerus  does  whenever  several  ai  e  feeding  together, 
nor  did  they  make  any  cry  when  caught.  Neither  did  they  enter 
traps  baited  with  meat,  and,  though  pieces  of  it  were  placed  among 
the  rice,  they  constantly  declined  such  food.  In  climbing,  they  sur- 
passed all  other  meadow-mice,  running  up  the  corners  of  the  shiinty 
to  the  njol,  and  over  the  rough  logs  as  if  perfectly  at  ease.  In  the 
woods,  too,  I  found  a  nest  in  the  rotten  stub  of  a  tree,  several  feet  from 
the  ground.  They  never  moved  by  leaps,  but  trotted  with  a  graceful, 
gliding  movement,  like  the  Arvicow  austerus.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  &eiT  diurnal  habits.  Not  only  were  they  active  during  the  day, 
but  they  appeared  to  sediude  themselves  strictly  after  dark.  1  caught 
them  readily  in  traps,  in  the  day,  hnt  never  at  night,  nor  were  tliey 
seen  in  the  evening,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  even  been 
crojius'  ular,  as  at  this  time  the  Ilesperomys  leucopns  entered  the 
blianly  while  it  was  lighted,  and  rauover  us  tliroughout  the  night  as  we 
lay  upon  the  floor,  a  number  of  them  being  caught  in  traps,  but  never 
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Ill  tlio  (lay.  In  several  instances,  I  noticed  the  Arvicola  Gap])eri  run 
ning  about  voluntarily  in  the  woods  in  the  daytime.  The  intlividualg 
thus  noticed  ran  over  the  leaves  and  sticks,  instead  of  around  or  under 
them,  when  slightly  raised,  like  other  meadow-mice ;  and,  when  driven 
from  their  neatB,  they  never  attempted  to  hnrrow  beneath  the  leaves, 
%8  is  the  habit  of  the  Arvicola  scalopsoides,  in  such  cases.  I  sought  in 
vain  for  any  indications  of  regular  path-ways  under  the  leaves  or  grass, 
(ike  those  of  onr  other  species,  and  was  finally  induced  to  believe  that 

t  constructed  none. 

I  found  a  number  of  the  nests  of  the  red-backed  meadow-mice,  ajid, 
with  the  exception  of  one  placed  in  a  stuuip,  they  were  all  situated 
on  the  top  of  the  ground,  under  logs.  They  were  slightly  formed  of 
a  small  quantity  of  soft  leaves  and  grass.  I  observed  no  burrows; 
but  for  their  winter  residence,  they  probably  dig  them,  and  make 
large  and  warm  nests,  like  our  Illinois  arvicola^,  like  which  also,  they, 
doubtless,  collect  stores  of  food  for  winter  consiunption.  It  might 
naturally  bo  supposed  that  in  a  climate  so  much  colder  than  that  of 
Illinois,  the  meailow-micc  would  dig  deeper  burrows  and  form  warmer 
nests;  but  upou  examinin,-;,  late  in  September,  the  burrow  of  an 
arvicola,  on  the  praine  near  latitude  4i>^,  wliere  the  mercury  sinks  to 
60^  below  zero,  I  found  it  of  about  the  same  depth,  and  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  our  Illinois  prairie  meadow*mouse  (ArviccXa  au8teru8») 
The  nest,  too.  was  of  about  the  same  size,  and  several  large  excava- 
tions at  the  sides  contained  a  store  of  winter  provisions,  to  the  amount 
of  over  a  peck,  consisting  entirely  of  roots,  chiefly  those  of  liatris  and 
heliantliu^.  without  any  seeds  at  all.  In  this  connection,  I  deem  it 
wwtliy  of  remark  that,  in  llliutus,  the  Arvicola  au<terus,  wliich  lives 
excluj^ively  on  the  prairie,  collects  only  roots  for  its  winter  store, 
while  the  Arvicola  scalopsoides,  w  hich  inhabits  the  woods,  provides 
nuts,  acorns,  and  small  seeds,  but  no  roots.  Though  this  burrow  was 
situated  on  a  sand-hill,  very  scantily  covered  with  grass,  numerous 
well-trodden  paths  extended  in  various  directions  from  it,  over  the 
nearly  bare  ground,  to  a  distance  of  several  rods.  I  did  not  capture 
the  dwellers  of  this  prairie  burrow;  but  they  were  doubtless  the 
Arvicola  cinnamonca,  of  Baird,  found  at  Pembina,  near  thi«  same 
locality — a  species  closely  allied  to  Arvicola  uusterus,  and  probably 
possess-  ing  similar  habits. 

The  Arvicola  Gapperi  is,  apparently,  very  prolific.  I  found  eight 
young  in  a  nest,  and  within  several  rods  of  this  a  family  of  five  or  six, 
probably  a  month  or  two  older,  and  which  I  concluded  to  be  an 
earlier  litter  of  the  same  parent.  The  females  have  eiu^ht  m.imm;e  ; 
one  I  caught  appearing  to  have  had  them  all  recently  sucked.  Though 
[  eolleeted  several  'jpeermens  of  this  speeies,  together  with  a  groat 
uiimber  of  Jaculus  labradorius.  drowned  in  a  hole  half  a  mile  from  the 
woods,  I  saw  none  on  the  prairie  at  any  other  time;  whenee  it  is 
inferred  that  they  are  probably  confined  to  the  woods.  Near  iirecken- 
ridge,  I  found  thorn  most  numerous  in  a  low  heavily-timbered  "  bot- 
tom," though  they  were  also  common  on  high  ground.   In  this 

bottom."  they  were  more  numerous  than  I  have  seen  any  other 
mammal  in  an  equal  area,  except  the  Arvicola  austerus  in  Northern 
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niinois.  In  the  same  locality,  I  observed  the  Hesperomjs  leocopus  ia 
numbers  exceeding  any  I  bad  seen  elsewhere.  When  Minnesota 
eball  have  become  settled,  this  meadov-monse  will  probablj  prove  as 
troublesome  to  farmers  as  our  more  sonthem  species  now  are* 


CANADIAN  PORCUPINE. 

ErMaan  dermtUf  Liini.S09. 

XtaMBOTlOir.— fhlB  einfruliir  animal  Is  about  29  inches  in  length,  from  ootetotaO,  trhen 

fnllv  trrown,  and  the  vertebno  of  the  tail  about  7  inches,  llie  size  is  varinMe,  many 
ixuliv  iUuaiB  being  smaller.  The  body  vi  thick  and  clumsy ;  the  legs  abort,  with  broad 
Ibet  and  strong  Uiuls ;  tha  bead  is  also  shoit,  with  a  brood  nooe,  large  fadMnr  teeth, 
small  eyes,  and  coih  t-ali-d  ears  Its  general  colnr,  abovn  and  below,  is  brown  or  k, 
though  Hometimos  lighter.  The  entire  upper  part  ot  the  body,  htiad,  legs,  and  tail  are 
covered  with  long,  oowrae  hair,  intemiingted  with  nomeioas  touifh,  homy  iipinei.  or 
qtiills  of  various  sizes  and  lengths,  which  arc  while,  tipp'-d  witli  brdwn  or  l)liirk,  with  a 
few  of  the  longest  entirely  white,  those  on  the  forepart  of  the  bead  being  less  than  an 
iiidi  In  tongtt,  and  often  4  Indies  on  the  haunches,  irMIe  those  on  Che  tail  are  of  the 
gre.'it<  >t  (Hfimf  r  'I'Ip  •  •  quills  nre  sharp  and  pointed  at  the  extremity,  whcrr-  tlir-v  are 
covered  with  nuukerous  i^hort  barbs,  or  reversed  points.  On  the  under  part  of  the  body, 
which  Is  clothed  with  lonff  hair  and  fur,  there  are  no  qnfUs.  The  hair  on  ^  bade  and 
Bt  i  long,  bein^?  >;oTnetinu>s  6  or  8  it.  !i  iTi.i  whon  the  quills  are  erected,  the  animal 
presents  a  shaggy  appearance,  which  mtkkes  it  ueem  larger  thaa  it  in  r^dity  ia. 

The  Canadian  porcupine  is  found  throughout  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States,  as  far  west,  at  least,  as  the  Mississippi,  and  north- 
ward to  the  barren  tracts,  in  latitude  67^.  It  does  not  exist  in  the 
Southern  States.  I  am  not  awiiro  that  it  has  been  obseryed  in  North- 
ern Illinoi^i,  though  it  is  said  lo  inhabit  Whiteside  county  and  the 
banks  of  the  Illinois  River.  It  has  been  common  in  parts  of  Wi^^oon- 
sin,  Micliiixan,  and  Northern  Indiana.  It  never  inhabits  the  prairie, 
and  probably  is  not  found  in  '"oak  openings"  or  prairie  prrovca.  It 
is  not  fond  of  swamps  and  bottom-lands,  but  particularly  resorts  to 
hill-sides  and  ravines. 

This  animal  is  almost  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  trees,  and,  when 
discovered  on  the  ground,  it  is  apparently  only  passing  from  or  to  its 
retreat,  seeming  to  climb  with  more  ease  than  to  walk.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  slowest  on  foot  amonp;  our  mnramals.  Its  retreat  is  in  a  hollow 
tree,  and  at  some  elevation,  though  it  i?^  occasionally  fonnd  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow  trunks  of  standln"::  trees,  near  the  earth.  Being 
chieflv  if  not  strictly  diurnal,  during  the  day,  it  climbs  into  trees  to 
eat  tiie  bark,  buds,  and  smaller  branches,  which  form  its  only  food, 
at  least  in  winter.  Hemlock  spruce,  bass  wood,  and  slippery  elm 
constitute  its  favorite  repast.  Sometimes,  an  individual  will  strip 
away  sufficient  bark  to  kill  a  tree;  and  it  has  been  stated  that,  during 
one  winter  a  hundred  trees  have  been  destroyed  by  a  single  porcu- 
pine; moreover,  that  all  the  younj:^  trees  on  two  or  three  acres  of 
woodland  have  been  killed  by  two  or  throe  of  these  animals.  Usu- 
ally, however,  they  arc  not  so  destructive,  and  in  Western  New  York, 
I  am  assured,  they  rarely  kill  trees  at  all,  though  they  grcaliy  injure 
tiieiii.    it  is  only  in  this  manner  that  they  interfere  with  the  farmer. 
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As  the  forest  becomes  the  homo  of  man,  the  porcopine  disappears, 
for  the  armor  of  quills,  though  efficient  protection  against  the  wild- 
cat or  the  panther,  is  no  snrurity  against  the  rifle. 

The  quills  of  this  animal  are  but  slightly  attMclied  at  the  roots,  and 
are  erected  at  pleasure.  Beinsr  sharp-pointed,  tlioy  ruadily  enter  the 
flesh  of  their  eiiL  iuic:?,  and  are  then  immediately  separated  from  them 
selves.  Having  once  entered  living  flesh,  every  movement  of  th( 
muscles  causes  them  to  penetrate  deeper,  the  harbs  preventing  their 
extraction,  even  at  first,  without  considerable  effort  and  much  pain. 
When  attacked  by  another  animal,  unless  near  its  retreat,  its  sluggish 
movements  would  render  useless  any  attempt  at  flip;ht,  and  therefore 
it  curls  itself  up,  drawing  its  unprotected  nose  and  feet  under  the 
body,  and  presents  to  its  assailant  a  rounded  mass  of  bristling  spinofj. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  prepared  to  deal  severe  side-blows  with  its 
tail,  which  is  armed  with  the  strongest  and  most  formidable  quills — 
the  tail,  in  fact,  being  the  animal's  chief  weapon.  Wo  to  the  dog 
or  wildcat  that  pounces  on  it  now,  for  head,  mouth,  and  feet  are  sure 
to  be  filled  with  the  sharp-barbed  quills,  which  always  produce  great 
agony,  and  frequently  death. 

The  Indians  and  hunters  eat  the  flesh  of  this  animal,  but  to  a  more 
refined  taste  it  would  be  unpalatnblo.  The  quills  are  much  used  by 
the  Indians  for  the  purposes  of  ornament,  and  are  skillfully  dyed  in 
bright  colors.  Baskets  and  various  oilier  articles,  ibrmed  chiefly  of 
birch  bark,  are  trimmed  with  them,  and  sold  in  considerable  quanti* 
ties  in  our  cities. 

A  gentleman  of  Glaremont  informs  me  that|  according  to  his  obser- 
vation, the  porcupine  produces  from  two  to  four  young  at  a  birth, 
and  there  is  probably  but  one  litter  in  a  year. 

In  Crdifornia,  and  northward  on  the  Pacific  con^t,  as  well  as  along 
the  eastern  bide  of  the  Rotky  Mountains,  on  the  Upper  Mis^nouri,  this 
species  is  ropluced  by  the  yellow-haired  porcupine,  (Hystrix  epixaH' 
ihua^j  of  Brandt. 


SUKEWS. 

The  family  of  shrews  is  composed  of  small  animals  having  eon- 
Bidcrublc  external  resemblance  to  mice,  for  wliieli  tliey  are  frequently 
mistaken  by  careless  observers.  They  are  numerous  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  species  have  been  found  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa;  but 
none,  thus  far,  in  South  America.  Twenty  North  American  species 
are  given  in  Baird's  Report  on  Mammals,  and  many,  yet  unidentified, 
doubtless  exist.  Shrews  .'tre  properly  insectivorous,  their  teeth  being 
formed  for  seizing  and  crushing  insect??,  and  their  organization  other- 
wise adapted  to  this  purpose.  They  are  remarkably  voracious; 
therefore  deserving  the  attention  and  kind  treatment  of  farmers, 
who,  however,  unmlormcd  of  their  habits,  luo  often  kill  I  hem  indis- 
criminately with  mice.  Shrews  are  chiefly  nocturnal — some  species 
aquatic.  None  hibernate,  and  all  are  capable  of  enduring  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  cold.  The  young,  at  birth,  are  naked  and  blind. 
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The  body  of  the  shrew  is  aloDder;  the  legs  short,  the  feet  and 
nails  resemlilir)^  those  of  a  monse;  the  neck  is  short  and  powerful, 
and  tlic  head  stout,  terminating  in  a  long,  poiiitod  nose,  extending 
liiurli  ln  yond  the  teeth,  the  slender,  but  strong,  cartilaginous  point 
of  ^\  hich  is  niovable.  The  eyes  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  are 
usually  hidden  by  the  fur.  Tho  lower  incisor  teeth  project  htri- 
zontaily  forward  from  the  jaw,  ut  the  base,  and  are  curved  upward 
near  the  tip.  The  points  of  the  teeth  are  usually  of  a  dark  color; 
the  body  is  densely  clothed  with  soft  glossy  fur.  On  eaeh  side,  are 
glands,  which  secrete  a  fluid  of  pecidiar  odor.  These  glands  are 
more  fully  developed  in  the  males. 

No  mammalf  of  equal  abundance  are  po  little  known  as  the  shrews. 
Not  only  are  tliey  almost  overlooked  by  farmers,  but  the  most  ea;rer 
naturalist  bullied  in  his  attempts  to  learn  fully  their  habits,  and 
often  even  to  secure  specimens.  Leading  chiefly  a  nucturnal  and 
subterranean  life,  and  being  shy  and  wary,  they  are  seldom  mot  with 
even  where  most  numerous. 


SHORT-TAILED  SHREW. 

jSbrac  ^oHm  ^nwtawlalut,)  Sat. 

SBBcmmoy. — This  is  the  largest  Norilx  Amcncan  shrew  known.  It  is  of  compact  form, 
with  the  hetid  broad  and  massive,  and  tlio  ears  small  and  perfectly  concealed  1>y  tli*- 
far.  The  tall  is  short,  about  as  long  as  the  liead.  The  dimensiouh  of  an  adult  male, 
in  inches,  arc,  from  nose  to  tjul,  3^  ;  tail  io  end  of  vertebnu,  1 ;  ttiil  to  end  of  hair, 
\\  ;  hind-foot,  ;  extent  of  snout  boyond  the  teeth,  Hir  diiimi'^ions  of  another 
are,  nose  to  tail,  3J  inches  ;  vertebr.e  of  tail.  1.  Of  a  tlilrd,  the  dimensions  are.  noiie 
to  tall,  3J  inches;  vertebr»  of  tail,  |.  In  life,  the  snout  is  tiesh-coloretl ;  the  naked 
tip,  which  is  h.litd,  hn.«i  the  lob<  s  of  a  browui&h-drnh  color.  The  teeth  are  tipped  with 
brown,  deei>cning  into  gl«jB«y  diirk-br<»wn  at  tlie  points  of  the  incLsors.  The  minuta 
black  eye  is  visible  in  life;  t^l,  ( yrLiuirtcjil,  much  C4»nstricted  at  the  root,  where  it  is 
nnkfd.  t'  '  }  colored,  thinly  clothed  with  short  leatlci.  '  r  nvn  hairs,  lighter  on  the 
under  bmlatc;  feet,  tighter  flesh-color,  more  thinly  cioihcd  with  light  brownish-drab 
hfdn;  toes,  still  lighter  and  nearly  naked,  the  hairs  not  covering  the  naila,  which  ara 
whitish,  faintly  tin;Tcd  with  flesh-color  ;  whiskers,  less  than  half  ns  hm^  the  hrnd, 
all  bright  whitish-drab.  The  fur  of  the  Ixxly  is  dense  and  soft,  pliunbeous  at  the  base, 
tipped  with  gloMjr  IcAden-brown  on  the  bock,  and  lighter  on  the  belly,  where  there  it 
KoiiK-what  of  a  dull  nisty  tinge.  Viewed  from  bt-hirn!.  the  back  ai>pear8  black ;  from 
before,  bright  leaden  brownish-drab.  In  dried  specimens,  the  tlesh-color  of  the  snout, 
feet,  and      Ikdes  to  whitish,  the  tip  of  the  Boee'renudnlng  brown. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  small  group  of  very  Ln  ^r*^ 
Bhort-tailed  shrew.<,  including  Sorex  brevicaiulatus,  Snrcx  taljiui  Ic-^^ 
and,  perhaps,  Sorex  carolinensis,  are  not  all  identical.  Should  ilu^ 
Sorex  talpoides  be  really  distinct,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
shrews  of  this  type  in  the  Eastern  States  and  Ganai^a  are  Sorex  tal- 
poides, while  those  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and  west  to 
Nebraska,  are  Sorex  brevicaudatus.  Assuming  the  short-tailed  shrew 
to  be  di^tiiH-t  from  Sorex  talpoides,  its  geographical  dit^tribution,  as 
at  present  known,  is  throughout  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin, 
and  west  to  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  It  is  abundant  in  Northern  Illinois 
and  Southern  AVisconsin.  I  fouud  a  specimen  in  Southern  Illinois, 
*  and  in  the  collection  of  the  Nortli western  University  ia  one  obtained 
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at  Lebanon,  Indiana.  The  cl«ise  resemblance  borne  by  some  shrews 
to  each  other,  together  with  the  incompleteness  of  their  history,  and 
the  rarity  of  specimens,  make  it  difliciilt  to  trace  their  geographical 
distribution  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  short-tailed  shrew  abonndis  both  in  prairie  and  ^mm  Isi.  I  am 
unable  to  say  whether  it  exists  iar  out  on  the  hirger  pruu  les;  but  it 
has  been  found  in  abundance  several  miles  from  any  woodland.  It  is 
fond  of  high  ground,  and  ta  not  at  all  aqnatic.  I  have  been  nnable 
to  find  traces  of  it  in  wet  places,  such  as  swamps  and  the  edges  of  ' 
sloughs,  within  a  few  rods  of  which  it  is  numerous.  I  have  nowhere 
seen  more  of  its  tracks  than  on  some  white-oak  ridges  lying  several 
miles  west  of  Lake  Michigan.  But  even  where  most  nnmeroti^;,  it  is 
little  known;  and,  indeed,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  sight  of  one 
of  them  at  any  time.  In  turning  over  old  logs,  for  hours,  in  search 
of  them,  I  have  rarely  been  able  to  see  one;  and  then  only  when  it 
was  retreating  at  such  speed  as  to  generally  escape  in  some  of  the 
numerous  path-ways  which  lead  in  every  direction  from  a  log  thus 
chosen  for  its  resting  place,  or  under  which  it  may  happen  to  take 
refuge  on  a  journey  by  day.  These,  like  other  shrews,  are  often 
found  lying  dead  on  the  ground,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  having 
been  killed  by  birds  or  beasts  of  prcv,  and  left  uneaten  on  account 
of  their  disaj^reenble  odorj  and  such  are  usually  the  only  specimens 
observed  by  farmers. 

In  the  woods,  this  shrew  generally  passes  under  the  leaves,  just 
at  the  suriace  of  the  ground,  in  search  of  food.    In  examining  their 
tracks,  I  have  frequently  found  where  they  inclined  downward  into 
the  earth,  several  inches,  or  a  foot,  and  even  more,  and  then  turning 
up  to  the  top,  and  goin<;  on  under  the  leaves  again.    In  forming 
these  passages,  it  had  not  dug  out  tlie  earth,  but  pressed  it  aside, 
doubtless  lodsoninrr  it  first  with  its  snout,  incisor  teeth,  and  fore-feet; 
and  in  this  manner.  I  observed  cucred  speeimens  to  burrow  raj)idly. 
When  the  conrse  of  tlie  tracks  under  the  leaves  was  obstructed  l)y  a 
stick,  or  the  roots  of  a  briar,  or  bunch  of  grass,  it  descended  beneath 
instead  of  going  round  or  over  it.    In  spots  of  loose  earth,  many 
tracks  were  entirely  under  ground.    In  some  spaces,  several  rods 
square,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  foot  not  crossed  by  the  net-work* 
of  leaf-covered  tracks  of  these  animals,  composed  of  large,  well- 
beaten  galleries,  more  than  double  the  diameter  of  their  bodies, 
frequently  branching  and  intersecting  each  other,  with  innumerable- 
sirle-tracks.  which  seem  to  have  lieen  less  used.     Under  every  log, 
where  would  bo  found  the  most  abundant  supply  of  insects,  was  a 
large  paf>sage,  with  a  labyrinth  of  side-tracks.    By  the  pile  of  ex- 
crement observed  where  some  were  discovered  under  logs  in  the 
daytime,  it  would  appear  that  these  are  often  chosen  for  resting 
places.    The  nest  is  probably  in  a  burrow,  at  some  distance  below 
the  surface.    I  have  never  seen  one,  nor  do  I  know  the  number  of 
young  produced  at  a  birth. 

The  preferred  food  of  this,  as  of  all  other  shrews,  is  ship-s,  enrth- 
worms,  and  otlior  similar  insects  :  thoni^h  it  may,  also,  sometimes 
capture  and  devour  young  mice,  reptiles,  and  birds.    I  have  caught 
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it  in  traps  baited  with  beef.  Other  ebTews  have  been  observed  to 
eat  grain  while  in  captivity,  and  this  species  may  do  the  same ;  bnt 
insects  are  always  preferred  to  vegetable  food. 

I  am  not  aware  that  shrewf?  are  ever  accused  of  doinp:  the  farmer 
any  consiiderabie  injury,  while  the  lu'nehts  conferred  by  them  in  their 
destrnctif)n  of  insects  are  very  ^reat.  If  they  ever  injure  vegetation 
at  all,  it  is  Avhile  searching  for  injects  which  wuuld  prove  more  de- 
structive. They  should  always  be  protected.  This  species,  though 
chiefly  nocturnal,  moves  abont  in  its  path-ways  more  or  less  by  day. 
Like  other  sorexes  inhabiting  the  North,  it  can  endnre  a  great  degree 
of  cold,  being  active  in  the  severest  weather  in  winter,  running  about 
or  throogh  the  enow. 

I  have  several  times  kept  specimens  in  captivity  for  a  day  or  two, 
though  they  always  died  by  the  end  of  that  time,  des])ite  my  rare. 
While  alive,  the  minute  black  eye  is  distinctly  seen  and  always  o{)en  j 
but,  though  the  sense  of  sight  may  be  possessed  in  the  dark,  it  cer- 
tainly ib  not  used  in  the  full  light.  Upon  waving  different  objects 
before  one,  or  thrasting  my  finger  or  a  stick  dose  to  its  face,  no  notice 
was  taken  of  it  whatever ;  bnt  if  I  made  any  noise  near  by,  it  always 
started.  If  the  floor  were  struck,  or  even  the  air  disturbed,  it  would 
start  back  from  that  direction.  I  observed  no  indication  that  an 
acute  sense  of  smell  enabled  it  to  recognize  objects  at  any  considera- 
ble distance  ;  but  its  hearing  was  remarkable.  An  exceedingly 
delicate  sense  of  touch  was  exhibited  by  the  whiskers,  and  if,  after 
irritating  a  shrew,  I  placed  a  stick  against  it,  in  even  the  most  gentle 
manner,  the  animal  would  instantly  spring  at  it.  I  could  see  that, 
in  running  along  the  floor,  it  stopped  the  moment  its  whiskers  touched 
anything ;  and  often,  when  at  fnll  speed,  it  wonld  torn  aside  jost 
before  reaching  an  object  against  whi(  h  it  seemed  about  to  strike, 
and  which  it  certainly  bad  not  seen.  Unless  enra^^ed  by  being  teazed, 
it  endeavored  to  ^imcll  every  new  object  with  which  its  whiskers  camo 
in  contact,  turniug  its  long  flexible  snout  with  great  facility  for  this 
purpose. 

My  caged  specimens,  both  male  and  female,  exhibited  great  pug- 
nacity. When  I  touched  one  several  times  with  a  stick,  it  would 
'  become  much  enraged,  snapping  and  crying  ont  angrily.  When 
attacked  b^  a  meadow<monse  (Arviooila  mxdmoeouka)  confined  in  a 
cage  with  it,  one  fought  fiercely  ;  and  though  it  did  not  pnrsne  its 
adversary  when  the  latter  moved  off,  neither  did  it  ever  retreat  j  ' 
but  the  instant  the  mouse  came  close,  it  sprang  at  him,  apparently 
not  guided  in  the  least  by  siirht.  It  kept  its  no^-o  and  whiskers  con- 
stantly moving  from  side  to  aide,  and  often  sprang  forward  with  an 
angry  cry,  when  the  mouse  was  not  near,  as  if  deceived  in  lli inking 
it  hud  heard  or  felt  a  movement  in  that  direction.  In  fighting,  it  did 
not  spring  up  high,  nor  attempt  to  leap  npon  its  adversary,  as  the 
moose,  bnt  jericed  itself  along,  stopping  firmly,  with  the  fore-feet  well 
fi>rward,  and  the  head  high.  On  coming  in  contact  with  the  mouse, 
it  snapped  at  him,  and,  thongh  it  sometimes  rose  on  its  hind-feet  in 
the  struggle,  I  did  not  observe  that  it  used  its  fore-feet  as  weapons 
of  oflence,  like  the  arvicolffi.    Its  posture,  when  on  guard,  ^as  always 
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with  the  feet  spread  and  firmly  braced,  and  the  head  held  with  the 
snout  pointing  upwards,  and  the  mouth  and  chin  forward^  in  which 
position,  its  eyes  would  liave  been  of  no  use,  could  it  have  seen.  The 
motioTis  of  tliif?  nnimal,  when  anpry,  nro  characterized  hy  a  peculiar 
firiiiiK  ss  :  the  muscles  appear  to  be  held  very  rigid,  while  the  move- 
ments are  made  by  quick  eneriretic  jerks.  Short  sprincrs,  oithor 
backward,  forward,  or  sidewise,  appear  to  be  luado  with  et^uu. 
readiness. 

This  shrew  is  quite  actiye  as  well  as  strong ;  the  snout  and  head 

aro  powerful,  and  seem  to  be  much  used  in  burrowing ;  the  tough 
cartilaginous  snr  nt  received  no  injury  from  the  rough  edge  of  a  pane 
of  glass,  under  which  that  of  a  caged  specimen  was  forcibly  thrust 
in  endeavorinpr  to  raise  it.  When  liberated,  upon  a  smooth  floor,  it 
runs  rapidly,  without  ever  loa{)ing,  placing  only  the  toes  on  the  sur- 
face ;  though  in  moving  slowly  the  whole  tarsi  of  the  hind-feet  are 
brought  down.  By  placing  an  ear  of  corji,  over  2  inches  in  diameter, 
at  the  edge  of  the  room,  and  chasing  a  shrew  towards  it  by  striking 
the  floor  behind  the  animal,  I  have  seen  one  several  times  spring 
over  it,  apparently  without  great  effort;  but  if  not  much  frightened,  it 
would  always  go  round  objects  an  inch  high,  running  close  along  them, 
as  it  did  beside  the  wall,  invariably  feeling  its  way.  Otio  would  never 
leave  the  side  of  the  wall  to  run  across  the  room,  and  would  always 
run  round  the  side  of  its  cage,  rather  than  i^o  across  tliL'  middle. 
When  iiurt  or  irritated,  it  uttered  a  short,  sharp,  tremulous  note, 
like  zee-e,  and,  when  it  was  much  enraged,  this  note  became  longer, 
barsher,  and  twittering,  like  that  of  some  buntings  or  sparrows.  Some- 
times, a  short,  clear  cry  was  uttered,  the  voice  calling  to  mind  that 
of  the  common  mink,  (Futoriua  viaonj  but  softer  and  lower. 


COOPER'S  SHREW. 

Sorex  Ooopen,  Dacdmai?. 

DiacBimoy. — ^Thia  species  is  smnll,  with  the  body  slender,  tho  heart  rather  narrow,  and  tlie 
anout  much  elongated  ;  the  tail  Is  nearly  as  lonji  )u$  the  bixly  ;  the  feet  very  sk'nder, 
and  mber  long;  the  ears  large  and  vi^iible;  the  upper  part  of  tho  tail,  and  the  uppi-r 
surfaecfi  generally,  are  light  chestnut-brown;  all  the  under  surfaces  browiiihh-uhito. 
The  dimensions  of  a  specimen  from  Northern  IlIinoiH,  from  nose  to  occiput,  were, 
of  an  inch  ;  nose  to  root  of  tail,  Ij^o^  inch  ;  tail  to  eini  of  vertebra;,  1^  inch  ;  tail 
to  end  of  hait^  inrli  :  lenpth  of  Tiiiid-fci  f .  ^^'^  inch.  The  dimeiisi. ns  of  another 
from  the  same  locality  were,  from  nose  to  occiput.  ^^5^  inch  ;  uose  to  tail,  I^^q  inch; 
Tertebne  of  tail,  1  jg^  inch ;  tail  to  end  of  hiun,  1^  indi. 

Cooper's  Shrew  has  a  wide  range.  It  lias  been  found  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Illinois,  west  as  far  as  Xebriiiika,  and  north  to  Labrador 
and  Minnesota.  It  exists  as  far  south  as  Murphysborougl  i ,  in  Southern 
Illinois.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and, 
though  I  have  never  seen  it  alive,  I  have  obtained  a  number  of  speci- 
mens, which  were  found  dead,  on  high  land,  at  the  edirc  of  a  wood. 
Of  its  habits,  but  little  is  known.  My  very  limited  observations, 
however,  to  show  tbnt  it  not  !n|n;itic.  like  some  of  the  allied 
species;  and  it  appears  to  inhabit  both  prairies  and  woods. 
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Sorex  ennuttf,  Baibjk 

Dwt u IPTIOK  —Si zo  IcKS  til' 11  f  .v'>-thir<l!<  th  it  of  the  Sorex  brevicauiUt us  :  form  similar  to 
the  latter,  but  the  body  more  Blen(icr ;  snout  gm^l  and  short,  naked  at  the  tip,  dis* 
tinctly  lobed ;  feet  small ;  tail  rnwll  and  short';  ears  small  and  conoealed ;  ftir  of  the 
body  short  ;  whiKkers  sranty  and  short.  The  entire  upper  pr\rts  are  of  a  riVh  p:1osRy- 
brown,  the  hairs  being  plumbeous,  ring^  with  light  brown  near  the  ends,  and  tipped 
wltli  a  darker  shade.  Hie  lower  parts,  fne-feet,  and  mider  ride  of  the  tail  are  of  a 
bright  silvoi  y-j^ro}' ;  the  hairs  of  tlie  lu'lly  pluinbooiH  at  tho  base  ;  the  upper  side  of 
the  hind-feet  and  legs  are  brown,  like  the  buck ;  the  snout  entirely  dark-brown. 
Length  from  noee  to  tail,  2|  inches ;  tail  to  end  of  vertebm,  |  of  «n  inoh ;  tail  to  end 
of  ludn,  I  of  an  inch ;  length  of  hind'foot^  ^  of  an  inch. 

The  general  external  form  of  this  beautiful  little  shrew  very  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  Sorex  brevicaudatus,  though  it  is  scarcely  more 
than  half  the  size,  and  will  at  once  be  distinguished  from  tho  Sores 

cooperi  by  its  very  short  tail,  small  snout,  concealed  ears,  and  more 
slender  body;  and  as  readily  from  Smox  brevicaudatus,  by  its  much 
jfmallcr  size,  more  slender  feet,  and  light-C(tlf»rcd  belly.  It  may  pos- 
sibly be  Say's  Sorex  parvus.  The  individual  described  very  nearly 
resembles  Aiidul)<)ri  and  Bachman's  fiu^ne  of  that  specie.-^.  It  was 
found  in  a  prairie,  tliree  miles  from  tho  wuuds,  Do  Kalb  county, 
lying  dead  upon  the  snow.  This  species  has  also  been  taken  near  St. 
Louis,  as  well  as  in  the  woods  at  Independence,  in  Missonri. 


SILVERY  MOLE,  OR  WESTERN  GROUND  MOLE. 

Scalopt  argmU^t  kcvmm  sad  Bacdm am. 

DMcaimoir.— Length  from  tip  of  Bwnit  to  root  of  tidl,  S  or  7  inches :  tall,  1  Inch,  or  a 

little  over;  hra'l  htout,  and  tin  k  (Ium  Iv  iitfached  to  the  shoulders,  without  (lie  latter 
U'inR  visible  ;  the  cartilaginous  and  flexible  snout  extends  nearly  }  of  an  incii  i>eyond 
the  upper  jaw ;  eyes  not  visible  \  no  external  ear,  and  the  small  ear^holc  plnc«d  fiur 
back  ;  fore-feet  flat,  of  a  compiinvtively  lar^e  sizt  ,  \<vh\'Z  nrarly  an  iiu  1i  in  Im  arlth  and 
a  little  Icsii  in  length,  including  the  nails,  which  arc  hirge,  flat,  and  slightly  arched. 
The  hind-feet  are  slender  and  weak,  the  soles  of  ail  the  feet  naked  ;  on  top,  they  are 
sparsely  clothed  with  short  hairn.  as  is  the  tail ;  the  snout  is  nakef!  at  (h.-  tip,  tlunly 
clothed  with  short  hiUrs  further  back.  'Ibe  naila,  feet,  tail,  and  snout  arc  of  a  light 
fle»h-c*>lor,  the  nails  tfpp«  d  with  white ;  ttie  fbr,  whfeh  is  dense,  soft,  and  glomy,  ap- 
pears silvery-grey,  and  phunbeouK  on  the  surfiioe,  reflecting  In  dilfetcnt  lights  splendid 
tints  of  sUvor,  porple,  and  bronze. 

The  genos  Scalops  comprises  this  and  several  other  nearly  allied 
species,  all  of  which  are  confined  to  North  America.  They  closely 
resemble  the  tme  moles,  (tafpa,)  which  are  not  found  in  America, 
beiii.i:;  rejdaced  here  by  these  and  the  star-nosed  mole  {Comh/lura 
cristaf't.)  The  various  species  so  nearly  resemble  cneh  nihor  that  all 
are  usually  considered  iilcntical,  even  by  the  mnro  ol)>erving  of  our 
farmers.  Tho  well-known  ground-mole  (Scalops  aquadvusj  of  tho 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  is  a  different  species  from  that  here  con- 
sidered; though,  in  their  habits,  us  otherwise,  thpyj^oft&rly  alike; 

This  species  is  fonnd  abundantly  in  parts  of  BM^Buusy  lpwit„  Mis- 
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sonrif  and  Western  Kentucky,  as  well  aa  in  Indiana  and  Hicbigaii. 
Its  range,  as  at  present  known,  is  from  the  last  named  State,  west  to 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  through  the  valley  of  the  Miasissippi,  south 

to  Louisifina.  In  the  Atlantic  and  Soutlieji.storn  States,  it  is  replaced 
by  the  Scalops  aqnaticns.  Thoii<;li  p^enerally  found  throuprhont  Illi- 
nois, it  is  rare  in  the  extreme  northern  parts,  ami  in  the  nonthern, 
appears  to  be  equally  abundant  in  woods  and  prairies,  preferring,  as 
far  as  I  have  observed,  or  can  learn,  the  driest  land,  and  never  resort- 
ing to  places  which  are  wet. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  animal  is  the  extraordinary  size 
of  its  fore-feet,  which  are  attached  to  the  robust  shoulders  by  short 
and  powerful  legs,  and  worked  by  large  pectoral  mniseles.  Instead 
of  bcinfc  placed  nndcr  the  body,  the  feet  are  extended  out  at  the 
sides,  edgewise  with  the  soles — or,  perhaps  more  properly,  palms, 
for  they  resemble  hands  more  than  feet — turned  backward.  For 
locomotion  above  ground,  this  is  certainly  not  a  convenient  form ;  but 
it  is  by  such  a  modification  of  organs,  united  with  unusual  strength, 
that  the  mole  so  readily  ploughs  its  way  through  the  soil;  and,  indeed, 
it  seems  to  travel  thus  more  easily  than  on  the  surface.  In  motion, 
the  fore-feet  are  thrust  forward  nt  the  sides,  with  the  edge,  answering 
to  the  thumb  of  a  man's  hand.  |)laced  downward,  and  tlie  nails  taking 
Jiuld  in  the  earth,  the  body  is  drawn  along  with  ease  and  rapidity,  iis 
a  row-boat  is  propelled  by  oarn,  the  hind-legs  carrying  the  posterior 
parts.  Those  1  have  observed  burrowing  thruu^^ii  unbroken  soil  ap- 
peared to  loosen  the  earth  in  front  with  the  long  snout,  and  then  to 
thrust  it  aside  with  the  fore-feet,  by  the  same  movement  which  car- 
ried the  body  forward,  the  ground  being  raised  al)ove  by  the  upward 
pressure  of  its  powerful  head  and  shoulders.  The  snout  was  kept  in 
constant  motion,  undoubtedly  as  much  in  search  of  food  as  to  loosen 
the  particles  of  earth  for  the  passarrc  of  the  body. 

Tiie  eyes  of  these  animals  seem  to  be  sightless.  Tliis  niiLilit  be  r(»- 
garded  as  an  uiifortunate  deprivution,  did  we  not  consider  uf  w  hat 
little  use  the  power  of  vision  would  be  in  their  subtcrriuiean  abodes. 
Their  strength  is  astonishing  when  compared  with  their  size. 

The  proper  food  of  this  animal,  like  that  of  all  other  moles,  is  prin- 
cipally insects,  in  search  of  which,  it  passes  along  just  below  the  sniface, 
raising  the  earth  so  as  to  form  a  ridge,  whereby  its  track  is  readily 
traced  in  summer,  wlien  it  does  not  usually  jro  bevond  2  or  4  inclies 
<ieep  for  food,  except  in  very  <lry  weather — the  insects  lyinLT  mostly  near 
the  surface.  Its  habits  in  winter  are  not  well  known,  thougli  it  is 
certainly  active  at  tins  tnue,  when  it  doubtless  travels  readily  below 
the  reach  of  frost,  in  search  of  food.  4o  which  depth  some  kinds  of 
insects  then  descend.  It  ap])ears  incapable  of  enduring  much  cold, 
howeyer,  and,  though  one  has  been  known  to  come  to  the  surface  oc* 
casionally  during  thaws  in  winter,  it  is  never  observed  to  come  out 
in  severe  weather,  as  its  hardy  relatives,  the  shrews,  habitually  do. 

The  nest  of  this  specie'?  is  of  consitlt^rablc  size,  formed  of  soft  prrass, 
leaves.  A'c,  the  materials  being  snmetimes  carried  by  the  moles  for 
Heverol  rods  under  ground.  It  is  situated  in  a  chamber  frojn  6  to  10, 
and  even  18  inches  below  the  surface,  and  is  commonly  under  a  log 
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or  stomp,  if  in  the  woods.  The  chamber  is  approached  by  namerona 

converging  galleries,  some  of  which  dest  cikI  below  the  level  of  the 
chamber  itself,  entering  it  from  beneath.  Those  roads  which  are 
most  travelled  by  the  moles  are  of  larger  size  than  those  formed  only 
in  search  of  food. 

When  a  mole  is  liberated  upon  the  p^round,  it  does  not  atteinjit  to 
run,  but  digs  directly  down,  and  will  bury  itself  in  a  remarkably  short 
time.    When  one  is  alarmed,  while  burrowing,  it  digs  deeper. 

The  number  of  young  produced  at  a  birth  appears  to  yariable. 
The  closely  allied  Scalops  aquaticos  was  observed  in  one  instance  to 
bring  forth  five,  and  in  another  nine ;  and  this  species  might  be  eX' 
pectcd  sometimes  to  be  equally  prolific.  A  gentleman  of  Winchester 
writes  me  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  he  found  a  pair  of 
mole?,  male  and  female,  in  their  nest;  and  upon  dissection,  the  female 
proved  to  be  gravid  witii  two  young,  fully  formed,  clothed  with  hair, 
and  apparently  about  to  be  brought  forth.  A  gentleman  of  Diamond 
Orove  states  that^  as  observed  by  him.  the  moles  produce  two  or 
three  young  about  the  last  of  May;  while  at  Beverly,  Adams  county, 
they  have  been  known  to  produce  four  about  the  Ist  of  July,  if 
these  informants  have  made  no  mistake  in  their  dates,  this  would  in- 
dicate that  at  least  two  litters  are  produced  in  a  year. 

Though  generally  nocturnal,  the  mole  is  not  strictly  so,  and  may 
frequently  be  found  ni>  \  ine:  l)y  day,  especially  in  cloudy  weather,  or 
early  lu  the  morning,  or  iatc  m  the  evening.  It  doubtless  travels 
Still  more  by  day  in  its  deeper  galleries,  where  the  light  can  never 
penetrate.  I  have  sometimes  found  it,  in  the  daytime,  lying  under 
logs,  where  there  was  no  regular  nest,  nor  resting  place. 

As  before  stated,  the  natural  food  of  this  animal  is  insects.  If  it 
ever  cats  vegetable  snbstances,  in  so  doinp^  it  departs  entirely  from 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  which  its  orpanizatifin  is  best  adapted. 
It  iS  the  opinion  of  most  of  our  fanners  that  moles  feed  largely  Uf>oii 
vegetables,  while  some  do  not  even  suppose  tliey  ever  eat  anything 
else.  A  large  number  of  farmers,  from  various  localities,  who  have 
kindly  written  me  accounts  of  this  animal,  agree  in  affirming  that  it 
certainly  eats  com,  potatoes,  ^c.  They  state  that,  wherever  it  fol- 
tows  the  rows  of  corn,  as  it  sometimes  does  for  rods,  going  direct  from 
hill  to  hill,  all  the  kernels  are  missing,  or  have  the  "chits"  gnawed 
out;  and,  in  potato-fields,  the  tubers  are  found  gnawed  in  two,  or 
with  an  end  nibbled  oil",  lying  in  the  mole's  tracks,  while  a  large  tu- 
ber is  sometimes  perforated  in  the  cou«truction  of  the  gallery.  It  is 
stated  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  replant  corn-tields  in  coubequenco 
of  their  ravages. 

It  has  been  seen  that  most  of  our  rodents  occasionally  depart  from 
their  natural  food  to  eat  flesh,  as  do  some  carnivora  to  eat  vegetables: 
and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  moles  doing  likewise.  If  these 
statements  be  true,  the  mole  departs  Rtran.!::c]y  from  its  common  meaf5S 
of  subsistence:  yet  it  is  not  improbal>lo  that  this  injury  is  done  by 
arvicob-p,  which  would  bo  very  apt  to  follow  the  mole's  tracks.  The 
abundance  of  insects  round  tlie  roots  of  vegetables,  and  the  softness 
of  the  earth  in  the  rows,  would  evidently  be  sufficient  inducement  for 
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the  molee  to  follow  the  rows,  whether  to  eat  the  regetables  or  not. 
It  18  certain  that,  in  many  iDBtances,  thej  are  accused  of  the  injury 

to  plants  artnally  done  by  meadow-mice,  and,  as  tlic  latter  are  fre- 
quently called  ''moles,"  it  is  impossible  always  to  know  which  is 
meant,  "Arvicola"  or  "Scalops.'* 

Though  I  am  inclined  to  think  tliut  niuIcH  do  not  habitually  feed 
upon  vegetables  to  the  great  extent  usually  supposed,  I  know,  from 
personal  obseryation,  that,  under  some  circumstances,  they  can  be 
induced  to  eat  roots  when  no  other  food  may  be  obtained.  In  two 
instances,  I  observed  specimens  in  confinement  to  eat  sparingly  of 
lettuce  and  potatoes.  Neither  lived  more  than  two  or  three  days, 
howovcr:  and  fscvcral  others,  kept  for  a  day  or  two  in  barrels  of 
earth,  ill  which  were  placed  both  sol'teiied  and  dry  corn,  with  vos;e- 
tablert  of  vurioiLs  kinds,  died  without  eating  them,  tliough  iiu-^ects 
M'ere  greedily  devoured  by  another  while  in  confinement.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  moles  never  eat  vegetables  when  they  can  pro- 
cure a  sufficient  -supply  of  animal  food;  they  certainly  could  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  subsist  upon  vegetables  alone.  A  number 
of  experiments  with  ca;^ed  specimens  would  satisfactorily  settle  this 
quoHtiftn,  which  is  really  one  of  considerable  importance  to  our 
fa  DUO  v^. 

Whether  it  eats  vegetables  or  not,  the  mole  makes  sad  havoc 
among  young  plants  of  all  kinds  by  cutting  off  the  roots  in  its  course 
while  searching  for  insects.  It  will  sometimes  follow  a  row  of  small 
plants,  destroying  every  one  for  some  distance.  Farmers  assure  me 
that  tliey  have  known  the  mole's  tracks  to  cause  serious  injury  by 
starting  little  runs  in  heavy  rains,  which,  in  time,  become  bad  gul- 
lies.   The  same  has  been  remarked  of  the  Eastern  species. 

But.  in  spite  of  thr  ir  d(>structivo  habits,  moles  must  be  reganlcd  as 
more  uselul  than  injurlnns  to  our  farmers;  and  l<elbre  any  one  kills 
them,  where  they  are  nut  exceedingly  abundant,  let  him  examine  the 
matter  well,  and  consider  whether  the  noxious  insects  eaten  by  them 
would  not  destroy  more  than  they,  if  allowed  to  increase,  as  they 
certaiidy  would  as  soon  as  the  moles  should  cease  to  keep  them  in 
check,  l)y  devouring  the  great  numbers  they  require  for  food. 

The  Kiiropean  mole,  the  food  and  general  Iiabits  of  which  resemble 
tli'»,-<»  of  our  species,  though  troublesome  to  farmers,  and  often  per- 
secuted on  account  of  its  destru<'tiveness,  is  yet,  by  observing  agri- 
culturists, considered  a  very  uselul  animal;  and  instances  are  related 
In  which,  after  its  extermination  on  certain  farms  in  England,  the 
noxious  insects  have  consequently  so  increased  that  the  tenants  of 
such  farms  have  petitioned  for  the  return  of  the  subterranean  pro- 
tectors  of  their  crops,  and  a  renewal  of  the  breed.  It  is  stated  tiiat 
the  results  ••f  the  mole's  good  otHces  are  especially  perceptible  in 
pastures  and  meadows;  and  this  is  prob;ii»ly  the  case  also  ^^  itli  tlie 
Amerii  rin  species.  Hence,  however  destructive  these  may  be  in  cui- 
tivatotl  lields,  tliey  sliould  never  be  disturbed  in  grass-land. 

When,  from  their  great  abundance  and  destructiveness,  it  becomes 
nece8t«ary  to  exterminate  the  moles  for  a  time  on  a  farm,  they  can 
readily  be  trapped,  caught  in  pit^falls,  or  in  a  crock  of  water  im- 
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bedded  under  the  pathway,  or  poisoned  with  arsenic  or  strychnine  in 
pieces  of  fresh  meat  placed  in  their  tracks.  When  these  animals  .are 
injuring  newly-planted  corn-fields,  furrows  made  both  ways  between 
the  rows  prevent  them  from  proceeding  so  readily.  Tliis  mode  is 
often  resorted  to  in  certain  localities,  and  is  believed  to  be  advan- 
t«p^eons,  as  some  farmers,  who  would  ntherwisti  nc^'lect  to  ploTicfh 
their  fields,  aro  thus  in  a  measure  forced  to  do  so.  and,  consciiiKMitly, 
not  only  are  the  moles  prevented  from  doing  much  injury,  but  tlio 
growth  of  the  corn  in  materially  assisted,  the  weeds  killed,  and 
numerous  insects  and  eggs  thrown  out,  where  they  will  surely  be 
found  by  birds  aboYO  and  moles  below  the  surface. 


DtacRivnon. — ^Thcro  U  but  ono  well  autbcaticated  spccioi  of  tbia  singular  genus.  The 
length  of  the  head  and  body  {»  5  Incheg ;  tail,  3  Inches ;  tho  general  fonn  of  the  body 
resembling  that  of  the  common  mok-.  'Ilic  fore-feet  are  also  lar^^e  and  flaltcncd,  l)ut  • 
lonjjer  and  narrower,  aud  tiie  tail  in  much  larger  and  Icwger  tbun  in  the  comniou  mole. 
Bat  the  moRt  remarkable  chamcteristic,  and  one  by  which  thli  animal  Is  readily  dLitfii* 
guisbed.  is  the  (.•iliatoil  t  xticmity  of  its  nose,  from  which  it  liiis  g.ilned  its  nann".  The 
cartibiginous  tmout  is  elongated  lilco  thai  of  the  oonunon  mole,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
circle  of  long  points,  radiating  from  its  extremity,  like  the  Rpokee  of  a  whed  from  tiio 
hub.  The  body  is  clothed  with  deiiise  soft  fur,  which  is  {iluinbsoOS  ftt  the  bttW,  tipped 
with  brownish- black  oa  the  bade,  and  a  little  lighter  beneath. 

This  is  nowhere  a  common  animal.  It  is  said  to  exist  in  all  of  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  Stat('^^,  and  is  found  as  far  wcf^t,  in  Illinois,  aa 
the  Mississippi,  and  at  Fort  Ripley,  in  Minnesota.  I  am  inlonucd 
that  it  exists  ulao  in  Michigan,  and  that  it  has  been  captured  in  pai  tn 
of  Northern  and  Middle  Illinois.  I  learn,  moreover,  that,  in  Edgar 
county,  where  it  is  not  very  rare,  it  has  been  observed  inhabiting  the 
prairie. 

The  food  and  general  habits  of  the  star-nosed  mo^e  resemble  those 
of  the  common  ground  mole,  except  that  it  is  said  to  prefer  low, 
swampy  places,  and  not  to  excavate  its  galleries  to  so  great  a  leuj^th 
as  the  other.  A  nest,  containing  three  young,  has  been  found  under 
a  stump.  This  is  not  so  strong  nor  so  i^ood  a  burrower  as  tho  com- 
mon mole,  and  is  supposed  to  be  less  injurious. 


THE  MINK. 

Putoriui  viioR,  AcouBOJi  and  Bacuxax. 

Dmcription.— Length  from  noee  to  tail,  IT)  to  20  inches;  from  tiil  to  end  of  haim,  7^  inchM. 
General  color  dark  chestnut-brown,  with  tlie  tail  nearly  black;  end  of  chin  white. 

The  mink  abounds  throughout  North  AmonVn,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  tho  Arctic  regions  on  the  one  bund,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Oceans  on  the  other.    As  it  is  sub-aquatic,  its  form  is 
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suited  to  moving  in  the  water.  The  feet  are  large  and  broad,  with 
the  toes  somewhat  webbed,  and  the  body  long,  slender  and  oompact^ 
with  its  bones  so  heavy  that,  if  killed  in  a  stream,  it  will  sink.  It 
swiiii^  and  dives  almost  as  readilj  as  the  otter.  It  sometimes,  either 
voluntarily  or  when  pursued  by  dogs,  climbs  trees,  althonph  it  is  not 
properly  a  climber.  In  the  midst  of  its  rambliii;;i:H,  it  often  stops, 
raising  itnelt^  \\]nm  its  hind-loj^s,  and  looking  around  and  snutiing  the 
air,  as  if  on  a  watch  either  for  enemies  or  prey.  It  never  hibernates, 
even  in  itH  most  northern  habitat.  I  know  of  instances,  in  winter, 
where  minks  kept  up  a  commnnication  from  their  burrows  through 
hollow  logs  to  the  streams  nnder  the  ice,  and  when  disturbed  left 
their  nests  and  swam  beneath  it  to  some  other  hiding  place,  after  the 
manner  of  musk-rats.  They  are  chiefly  nocturnal  in  their  habits, 
although  occasionally  seen  out  by  day  in  ;dl  sefmons,  and  in  pairing 
time  the  males  are  very  active  both  by  TiiL-^lit  ami  day. 

Near  the  prairies  of  this  State,  the  mmk  buiuetimus  takes  possession 
of  the  house  of  a  mudk-rat,  after  devouring  or  driving  uli  the  rightful 
inhabitants.  It  appears  to  be  quite  as  abundant  and  as  much  at  home 
about  prairie  ponds  and  sta*eam8  as  in  the  woods.  It  digs  burrows 
on  the  dry  ground  near  the  water,  frequently  in  old  ant-hills,  some 
of  which  were  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet»  and  a  foot 
or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
Ixirrow  is  a  chamber  a  foot  in  diameter,  in  which  is  found  a  globular 
nest  of  soft  grass,  lined  with  feathers,  constructed  with  considerable 
art,  and  entered  by  an  opening  on  one  side.  In  the  northern  part 
of  this  State,  where  the  climate  is  more  severe,  the  burrows  are 
deeper,  being  sometimes  eight  or  ten  feet  in  extent,  with  the  nest 
two  feet  below  the  surface.  On  the  prairie;  minks  are  also  found 
living  in  burrows,  t  ft  i  six  or  eight  ro  ls  in  length,  on  high  ground, 
from  which  long  galleries  extend  to  the  edge  of  a  slough  or  pond. 
These  gnllories,  however,  are  not  formed  by  the  minks,  but  by  musk- 
rats,  which  dig  them  in  order  to  |)lace  their  nests  beyond  tlie  reach 
of  high  water,  and  yet  have  subterranean  communie;ition  with  the 
stream.  Though  they  frequently  take  possession  of  the  burrows  of 
the  musk-rat,  and  sometimes  those  of  the  badger  and  skunk,  when 
situated  in  suitable  localities,  they  idso  excavate  them  for  themselves, 
but  of  much  less  diameter.  In  the  woods,  the  burrows  are  generally 
found  under  logs  or  the  roots  of  trees  near  the  water,  and  in  rocky 
rcprions  they  burrow  under  rocks  or  stone  walls;  find  I  have  occasion- 
ally discovered  them  Hvinp:  in  the  hollow  of  a  fallen  tree,  or  in  tlie 
'lecayed  roots  of  larpe  trees  frmwing  in  the  water. 

The  mink  is  not  at  all  gregarious,  and  does  not  even  live  in  pairs. 
During  the  love-season,  which  occurs  in  February  or  March,  according 
to  the  climate,  the  female  is  accompanied  by  one  or  more  males;  but 
after  this,  each  lives  alone,  the  males  apparently  wandering  about 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  young  are  brought  forth  in  April  or 
May,  usually  to  a  number  of  five  or  six,  though  sometimes  there  are 
as  few  as  three.  They  separate  from  the  motlier  as  soon  as  thoy  are 
able  to  take  care  of  tliemselves,  and  before  winter  each  provides 
itfielf  a  residtdnce.    The  female  exhibits  considerable  aiiectiou  for  her 
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joting,  and  when  in  danger  doea  not  willingly  dmii  them.  She 
carriee  prey  to  them  for  a  time  before  thej  leaye  the  burrow,  aa  the 
remains  of  birds  and  mammals  are  often  found  in  the  neet.  The 
adnlte,  however,  have  the  habit  of  conveying  their  prey  to  their 
retreats  at  all  times. 

The  mink  is  Btrictly  carnivorous,  and  never,  to  my  knowledge,  eats 
vegetables.  Be.-ides  birds  and  niumraals,  it  feeds  upon  fish  and 
aquatic  reptiles,  but  probably  does  not  subsist  upon  insects  to  much 
extent.  Though  not  so  expert  as  the  otter,  it  frequently  succeeds  in 
catohmg  fish  in  shallow  water.  In  the  prairie  dongha  it  deyonn  at 
times  oonsiderable  qnantitiee  of  cray-£»h,  tadp<^8,  and  frogs;  and 
when  the  smaller  of  these  places  become  nearly  dry  from  evapora- 
tion, and  are  quite  alive  with  tadpoles,  and  occasionally  with  mud- 
fish and  stickle-backs,  in  common  with  the;  musk-rat,  the  raccoon,  and 
reptile-eating  birds,  it  clears  tliese  muddy  pools  entirely  of  their 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  whicli  liave  no  way  of  escape.  The  mink, 
however,  does  not  always  conhne  itself  to  this  kind  of  prey;  for  when 
once  it  has  gained  access  to  the  farm-yard,  stocked  with  jouog 
turkeys,  chickens,  and  ducks,  it  far  prefers  taking  up  its  residence 
near  by,  where,  without  the  exertion  of  long  journeys  and  hard 
chases,  it  can  ni;iko  a  nocturnal  feast  of  its  favorite  food — ^blood  and 
brains.  Tliough  destructive,  it  is  not  usually  so  much  so  in  the 
poultry-yard  as  the  weasel  or  skunk;  for  often,  at  lea-st,  if  not  gene- 
rally, it  exhibits  much  moderation,  comparatively,  contenting  itself 
with  a  single  fowl  each  night.  In  pursuing  its  prey,  it  follows  the 
track  by  scent,  like  a  dog,  as  may  frequently  be  seen  in  the  snow 
where  it  is  chasing  a  grey  rabbit  or  a  covey  of  grouse  or  quails,  which, 
aa  well  as  many  water-birds,  with  their  eggs  and  young,  it  destroys. 
It  also  steals  upon  its  prey,  and  seizes  it  by  a  spring,  like  a  cat. 
When  attacked  by  musk-rats  or  dogs,  it  fights  with  considerable 
courage,  and  is  not  easily  killed.  Its  voice,  which  is  a  remarkably 
shrill,  ^wittering  squeak,  not  unlike  that  of  a  bunting,  is  only  heard 
when  hurt,  or  otherwise  excited.  When  taken  young,  it  makes  an 
agreeable  pet,  often  manifesting  strong  attachment,  although  it  will 
bite  if  suddenly  provoked.  As  another  mode  of  defence,  the  mink 
possesses  anal  glands,  which  secrete  a  fiiuid  of  powerful  and  fetid 
odor,  scarcdy  less  disagreeable  than  that  of  the  skunk.  This,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  eject  like  tho  skunk.  When  fighting,  this  odor 
becomes  exceedingly  disgusting. 

From  tho  great  fondness  of  tho  mink  for  the  blood  and  brains  of 
its  prey,  it  would  pr()ba1>ly  be  found  best  to  use  these  substances  in 
baiting  trajis,  or  preparing  poison  for  its  destruction,  as  well  as  for 
weasels,  skunks,  <kc.  Tho  head  of  a  bird  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
successful  bait  for  these  animals  in  the  woods.  As  the  mink  grows 
more  cunning  when  living  about  the  habitations  of  man,  and  generally 
takes  up-  its  abode  under  a  bam,  hay-stack,  or  some  other  such 
retreat,  so  that  its  dislodgement  is  almost  impossible,  one  will  some- 
times prowl  about  a  farm-yard  for  several  weeks,  bidding  defiance  to 
all  attempts  at  its  destruction,  and  nightly  killing  a  fowl,  if  any  bo 
within  reach.    In  such  cases  a  dog  is  the  only  means  of  getting  rid 
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of  this  troublesome  guest;  for  tliongh  he  can  rarely  kill  it,  he  will 
probably  so  harass  and  alarm  it  as  to  di  ive  it  away.  Sometimes, 

however,  a  dog  is  not  sufficient  to  rid  the  premises  of  one  grown 
bold  by  ]oTifx  residence.  This  species  is  readily  cansrht  in  •'dead- 
lulls,"  V.iit  the  wei.u'lit  used  must  be  quite  liouvy,  as  the  animal 
possesses  jj:reat  strcngtli  and  tenacity  of  life.  It  enters  almost  any 
kind  of  trap  in  the  woods,  and  doubtless  could  be  easily  poisoned. 

The  skin  of  the  mink,  with  its  beautiful  fur,  at  present  is  so  highly 
appreciated  that  it  commands  ten  times  the  price  it  did  a  few  years 
ago;  and  the  fur-dcalers  no  longer  need  sell  it  under  fictitious  names. 
Very  fine  dark  colored  specimens  sometimes  sell  for  $5  each,  and 
oven  higher,  when  manufactured  into  caps,  tippets,  &c.  As  in  most 
fur  animals,  the  skin  ot  the  Northern  mink  is  the  most  valuable,  and 
the  fur  is  only  good  when  taken  late  in  autumn,  in  winter,  or  early 
in  spring* 


COMMON  WmT£  W£AS£L,  OR  AMERICAN  ERMINE. 

Putotius  novAoracmsit,  Dkkat. 

DncRipnox. — Length  from  now  to  tail,  about  10  inches;  tail  to  end  of  vcrt«bnc,  5  inches, 
or  about  half  thu  length  of  head  and  l>ody ;  toil  to  end  of  hair,  about  inclioi>. 
Hie  outstretched  hind-feet  reach  not  (juite  to  the  middle  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  U\i\, 
In  stunmer,  the  color  h  chestnut-bniwn  above,  the  belly  while,  tingcii  with  yellow ; 
the  edge  of  the  upper  lip  white,  and  the  end  of  the  tiiil  bl»ck  for  one-third  of  ita 
length.  1)1  winter,  at  the  North,  it  bucom>'~i  L-titirely  white,  t'.\< ,  pt  the  black  tip  of 
the  tail.  In  the  South,  it  diK-s  not  turn  white  in  winter.  Imt  retaini}  ita  summer 
color.  In  Northern  lUinoijs,  in  winter,  it  h  white.  Aa  in  all  the  true  weasels,  the 
body  to  hmg^  slender,  and  cylliidiical«  with  tho  neck  Ion;  uid  stout,  and  the  head 
massive  And  broad. 

This  species  exists  throughout  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Misfiissippi,  at  least,  and  perhaps  farther  west. 
In  California  and  Texas  it  is  replaced  by  other  species,  which 
resemble  it  in  appearance  and  habits.  It  is  not  found  in  tlie  extreme 
SSoatb,  and  is  behoved  only  to  exist  in  mountainous  districts  in  any 
of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  common  in  Nortlieru  Illinois,  and  I 
liave  received  a  specimen  taken  nf  Duquion,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  It  has  also  been  found  far  southwest  as  Arkansas. 
There  appears  to  be  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  found  at  all  iu  Arctic 
America,  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  geographical  distribution 
of  animals  like  this  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace,  and  it  can  only  be 
fully  effected  by  collecting  specimens  from  the  various  localities 
which  it  inhabits,  as  any  but  educated  observers  must  confound 
different  sjiccios,  when  they  so  nearly  resemble  as  do  this  and  several 
other  Xorth  American  wotisol-^.  Every  farmer,  therefore,  interested 
in  having  the  animals  alxnit  liiin  invosti^-nt<Ml.  should  endeavor  to 
aHsist  iu  the  work,  by  f^nuiiiig  speciuicns  [r,  riunpi'teiit  naturalists  or 
scieatilic  museums,  where  they  may  be  nieulilied,  and  ihe  inlornuition 
gained  thereby  published. 

A  more  fierce  and  cruel  mammal  does  not  exist  in  America  than 
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tliiB  little  WMseL  The  courage  and  Bangainary  diBposition  of  tbe 
panther  are  insi^ificant  in  comparison,  having  regard  to  the  strength 
of  the  two.  Without  hesitation,  the  weasel  attacks  animals  five  or 
ten  times  its  own  size;  and,  not  content  with  killing  enough  for  food, 
wantonly  destroys  whatever  lit'o  it  can,  leaving  the  flesh  untastod, 
and  only  Buckinfc  the  blood  of  S(unc  of  its  victims.  It  is  far  more 
cruel  than  the  mink,  which  usually  kills  its  prey  for  food  alone;  and 
actutdly  seems  to  delight  in  murder.  When  a  weasel  haa  gained 
access  to  a  poultry-yard,  it  will  freqaentlj  kill  every  fowl  within  its 
reach  in  a  single  visit;  and  it  is  related  that  one  has  been  known  to 
destroy  forty  well*grown  fowls  in  a  night.  Fortunately,  however, 
this  animal,  oven  when  abundant,  does  not  enter  tVo  farm-vard  so 
frequently  as  might  be  expected,  appearing:  to  prefer  a  free  life  in 
the  woods  to  easy  but  dansrerous  feasts  on  domestic  fowls.  Tt  is 
generally  less  apt  than  the  mink  to  make  exrin  sions  about  the  abodes 
of  man.  1  have  observed  for  several  years  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  these  weasels  in  a  grove  near  a  farm-yard  well  stocked  with* 
poultry,  which  they  never  appeared  to  enter,  though  repeatedly 
visited  by  minks  and  skunks.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
notwith.standing  their  occasional  predatory  inroads,  they  should  not 
be  killt'il  wlicn  living  permanently  about  meadows  or  cultivated  fields, 
at  a  dij-tanco  IVom  tlie  poultry;  for  thoy  aro  not  le«s  destructive  to 
many  of  the  farmer's  enemies  in  the  tields.  Meadi»\v-m'Ko  are 
certainly  the  greatest  pests  among  mammals  in  Northern  liiinois;  and 
of  these  the  weasel  destroys  great  numbers.  I  am  informed  that, 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  weasel  in  the  field,  the  army  of  mice  of 
all  kinds  begins  a  precipitiite  retreat.  A  gentleman  of  Wisconsin 
related  to  mo  that,  while  following  the  plough,  in  spring,  he  noticed 
a  weaiscd  with  a  mouse  in  its  mouth,  running  past  him.  Tt  entered  a 
liollow  log.  He  determined  to  watch  fnrthor,  if  possible,  tlie  animal's 
movenienti?,  and  presently  saw  it  come  out  ajrain,  hunt  about  the 
roots  of  some  stumps,  dead  trues,  and  log-hcups,  and  then  enter  a 
hole,  Irom  which  a  mouse  ran  out.  But  the  weasel  had  caught  one, 
and  carried  it  to  the  nest  Upon  cutting  open  this  log*  five  young 
weasels  were  found,  and  the  reftains  of  a  large  number  of  mice, 
doubtless  conveyed  there  as  food.  Plea.sed  to  learn  that  his  supposed 
enemy  was  in  fact  a  friend,  and  his  poultry  being  at  considerable 
distance,  the  farmer  spared  the  young  ones,  intendint::  to  continue  his 
observations;  but  upon  examination  the  next  morning,  they  had  dis- 
appeared, having  ])rol)ably  been  carried  by  the  mother  to  a  more 
secure  retreat,  i  have  frequently  found  the  half-eaten  remains  of 
meadow-mice  in  their  own  barrows,  or  under  corn-stacks,  which  had 
doubtless  been  destroyed  by  tiiis  weasel,  or  perhaps  the  smaller  one 
fPuiorius  cicognaniLJ  It  is  surprising  that  an  animal  so  large  as  this 
should  bo  able  to  force  its  way  into  the  burrows  of  meadow-mice;  and 
yet  it  appears  to  do  so  without  difficulty. 

Stacks  and  barnfuls  of  grain  are  often  over  run  with  rat.';  and  mice; 
but  let  a  weasel  take  up  his  residence  there,  and  soon  tlic  penis  will 
disa{)pear.  A  weasel  will,  occasionally,  remain  for  sunie  time  in  a 
barn,  feeding  on  these  vermin,  without  disturb  iii^;  ihe  fowls.    But  it 
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is  never  aafe  to  trust  one. near  the  poultry -yard,  for,  when  once  an 

attack  is  made,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  destruction.  When  the 
animal  has  entered  stacks  or  barns,  it  haa  tlio  curious  habit  of  collect- 
ing ill  a  particular  place  the  bodies  of  all  the  rats  and  mice  it  has 
slain;  thus,  sometimes,  a  pile  of  a  iiundred  or  more  of  their  victims 
may  be  seen  which  have  been  killed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
niffhto. 

The  weasel  preys  largely  upon  the  prey  rabbit,  pursuing  it  to  its 
hole,  a&d  killing  it  there.  Like  the  mink,  too,  it  tracks  its  prej  by 
the  scent,  so  that  the  rabbit  is  lost  if  once  he  seek  refuge  in  a  barrow 

or  hollow  tree.  It  also  captures  many  prroimd -squirrels  by  following 
them  into  their  holes,  and  trcqncntly  succeeds  in  killing  quails,  and 
floractimcF!  birds  as  largo  as  tlie  grouse.  InsoctH  are  doubtless  its 
principal  food.  Numerous  experiments  are  said  to  liave  proved  that 
this  species  can  be  used  in  the  manner  of  the  European  ferret  for 
driying  rabbits  from  their  haunts ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
be  found  serviceable  in  a  state  of  domestication  for  destroying  rats 
and  mice.  It  is  readily  tamed  and  kept,  making  pleasant  as  well  as 
useful  pets  when  due  care  is  exercised  to  prevent  its  attacking  poultry. 
It  would  probably  soon  free  hmiscs  of  the  troublesome  Norway  rat, 
as  it  could  pass  through  every  hole  entered  thereby. 

Like  all  the  family,  the  weasel  is  nocturnal,  though  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  seen  hunting  by  day.  It  in  very  active,  and  one  may 
sometimes  be  tracked  in  the  snow  through  a  journey  of  two  or  three 
miles,  made  in  a  single  night  It  is,  however,  more  attached  to  a 
permanent  residence  than  the  mink.  It  is  not  at  all  aquatic,  nor  does 
it,  to  my  knoA\  h  (Ige,  show  any  preference  for  the  vicinity  of  water 
either  to  its  huntii'g  grounds  or  its  retreat.  It  appears  generally  to 
prefer  hilly  and  rocky  regions.  It  is  mid  not  to  burrow  readily,  but 
usually  to  take  possession  of  the  burrow  of  another  animal,  or  to 
choose  its  retreat  in  some  natural  crevice  among  rocks,  or  in  slight 
excavations  formed  by  itself  under  trees.  I  have  generally  found  it 
occupying  the  barrow  of  the  common  ground-squirrel,  (Tanwu 
skvUusJ  and  have  sometimes  known  it  to  live  in  hollow  logs  in  sum- 
mer, it  often  travels  under  snow,  through  pathways  constructed  like 
those  of  the  shrews  and  meadow-mice }  and  I  have  traced  these  snow- 
covered  wars  for  manv  rods,  where  the  weasel  had  evidently  been  in 
search  of  prey.  Some  of  these  had  been  travelled  rejjcatcdly  and 
for  a  long  time,  though  few  tracks  were  seen  on  the  surface.  In 
consequence  of  this  habit,  the  presence  of  the  animiii  is  sometimes 
not  noticed. 

In  its  winter  quarters,  the  weasel  forms  a  large,  warm  nest,  like 
that  of  the  mink.  Five  young  are  commonly  produced  in  the  early 
part  of  summer  ;  and  these,  I  am  informed,  remain  with  the  mother, 
or  at  least  keep  together  in  the  same  neighborhood  till  autumn,  when 
they  separate,  and,  like  the  mink,  lead  a  solitarv  life,  the  males  only 
joining  the  females  in  the  pairing  season.  This  is  in  the  latter  part 
of  February,  at  which  time  the  males  are  very  active,  wandering  far 
from  their  burrows  in  search  of  the  females.  I  cannot  say  whether 
this  species  ever  inhabits  the  prairie  at  a  distance  from  the  woods. 
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It  may  be  that  ail  the  weasels  foini<l  living  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois 
are  of  the  smaller  species,  Putorius  cicognanii.  All  the  weasels 
identified  with  the  FutoriiiB  noyeboracensis,  which  I  hare  obaerred, 
were  taken  in  the  woods.  This  apecies  is  not  a  treeHclimber  anj 
more  than  the  mink  ;  but  it  has  occasionally  been  seen  to  ascend 
trees,  and  I  am  informed  of  a  remarkable  instance  in  which  one  was 
observed  to  pursue  and  overtako  a  gronnrl-«qnirro1  upon  a  tree. 

Though  m  closely  alliod  to  the  ermine  of  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia, 
fPutorius  erminay)  as  to  liavo  been  long  considered  identical  with  it, 
the  fur  of  the  present  species  is  comparatively  worthlet»8  j  and  while 
great  prices  are  paid  for  ermine  skins,  those  oi  this  species  are  seldom 
bought  at  aU.  Whether  the  fnr  wonld  be  as  valnable  if  the  animal 
inhabited  the  Arctic  regions  I  cannot  decide  ;  but  as  far  as  Selkirk 
Settlement,  on  the  Red  Iliver  of  the  North,  in  latitude  50^,  I  fonnd 
the  skins  of  closely  allied  species,  Putorius  cicognanii  and  others,  were 
not  purchased  by  the  fur  traders.  It  is  stated  that  in  1829  tlie  skins 
of  American  ermines  were  not  considered  by  the  HuJ«on  s  Fur  Com- 
pany worth  the  expense  of  collecting.  I  am  informed  that,  when  in 
winter  colors,  weasel  skins  are  highly  Talnedbythe  Blackfoot  Indians 
for  making  "medicine  bags,"  three  skins  being  %7orth  the  price  of  a 
horse.  I  also  learn  from  an  early  h  til  r  that  he  found  them  in  use 
and  nin  ]i  in  favor  by  the  Indians  of  IllinoiSi  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  for  tobacco  poudies. 


NATUBB  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  HONEY-BEBL 

"The  bee  oJ>wnr«, 
She,  too,  an  artist  Is,  and  laughs  at  man. 
Who  calU  on  rules  the  stghtlj  hetagaii  to  form ; 
A  canning  architect,  that  at  the  roof 
Begins  her  golden  work,  and  builds  wiUiout  foundation. 
How  blio  t^Mls !  and  still  from  bud  to  bud,  from  flowior  tofloww, 
Tmrcls  the  liveloncj  day.    Yo  idli^  drftnos 
Hiat  rather  pilfer  tliau  your  bread  uin<im 
By  honest  means  like  these,  look  here  and  \<wm 
How  good  h  nv  fair,  how  honorable  'tis 
To  live  by  induiitry.    The  busy  tribes  of  bees. 
I  So  emnlons,  am  daily  fed  with  heaven's  peculiar 

'TIh  for  them,  unwearieti  alchen  i  ts  the  blooming  world 
Kectareous  gold  distils ;  and  bounteous  heaven, 
Still  to  the  diltgenk  and  Mtive  good,  their  very  labor  makes 
Tbe  oerteiii  eaqae  cf  futon  wealth." — FiOty*  Om^ 

The  natural  liistoiy  of  the  honey-bee,  from  remote  antiquity,  has 
aitructed  the  attention  of  naturuhsts,  moralists,  and  divides,  as  well 
as  the  inquisitive  minds  of  all  denominations  of  men.  The  incon- 
ceivable instinct  of  this  species,  its  uniform  habits  of  industry  and 
economy,  its  wisdom  and  sagacity,  and  the  peaceiiil  regularity  which 
pervades  the  whole  community,  afford  a  subject  most  truly  instructive 
and  sublimft.  But  few  animrds  exhibit  in  their  socinl  life  sucli  admi- 
rable policy,  being  free  from  all  selfisbnoas  and  highly  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  their  common  welfare. 
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An  extensive  caltivation  of  bees  would  not  only  enrich  the  observet 

with  lessons  in  natural  history  of  a  highly  pleftsinf:^,  instructive  and 

elevatinp:  character,  but,  requiring  only  a  comparatively  small  outlay 
of  rnpital  and  lahor,  woiil']  nndonVitcdIy  result  in  the  addition  of 
millions  of  dollars  per  aiimiin  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  as  the 
.  profits  are  estimated  at  from  40  to  100  per  cent.  It  appears  from 
statistics  that  Austria,  in  1857,  produced  66,000,000  pounds  of  honey, 
ftnd  6,600,000  pounds  of  wax,^ued  in  the  aggregate  at  $7,000, 000  ; 
and  that  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia,  bee-keeping 
forms  occupation  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rural  population, 
in  which  they  are  to  a  great  extent  encouraged  by  their  respective 
governments,  in  pnpporting  schools  and  issuing  publications  expressly 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  bees. 

The  o)>joct  of  the  generality  of  persons  who  keep  bees  is  profit, 
which  migiit  be  greatly  augmented  were  they  properly  managed 
hnd  tlieir  lives  preserved  by  superseding  the  cruel  destructive 
itystem  by  a  more  rational  conservative  one.  In  order  that  this 
branch  of  industry  may  be  successfully  and  profitably  condin  ted,  it 
is  highly  important  that  the  apiarian,  or  bee-master,  should  be  fully 
Hcqnainted  with  the  instincts,  habits,  propensities,  peculiarities,  or, 
in  a  word,  tlio  nature  nf  these  wondert'ul  little  in>^ects.  By  knowing 
thece.  lie  w  ill  he  enabled  to  improve  their  eondilion,  and  aiVord  them 
faciliiies  iur  cullecting  and  storing  their  treasures  in  the  greatest 
quantity  and  in  the  purest  state.  The  following  attempt,  therefore, 
to  supply  the  more  important  details  in  their  natural  history,  although 
in  some  respects  incomplete,  it  is  believed  may  be  relied  on  : 

In  every  colony  of  bees  there  are  three  kinds — "queens,"  or  females, 
"drones,"  or  males,  and  "workers,"  or  neuters,  though  strictly  con- 
sid«»red  there  arc  but  two,  the  noutf>rs  being  only  females  in  an  un- 
developed state.  In  a  swarm  contain! n;:^'  20,000  bee.-,  about  19,000 
are  estimated  to  be  workers,  1,000  of  tlicm  drones,  and  one  remaining, 
H  queen,  who,  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  the  mother  and  sovereign  of 
the  whole.  From  4,000  to  5,000  bees  will  weigh  a  pound.  In  a  state 
of  Nature,  they  inhabit  hollow  trees  and  the  clefts  of  rocks  in  the 
mountains,  where  they  congregate  in  communities,  propagate  and 
rear  their  progeny,  lead  a  social  life,  and  work  for  one  common 
interest.  Hut  thmti,  coveting  the  pnxbn^e  of  their  labor,  lias  i-educe(l 
them  to  the  condition  of  domesticatcl  animals,  and  shares  with  tlu  ni 
in  the  Itixni  v  which  could  not  be  obiained  Irom  anv  oilier  .-ouree  : 
hence  mulliludes  of  these  insects  are  made  subservient  to  his  con- 
venience, and  by  him  are  provided  with  tenements,  called  "hives," 
suited  to  their  condition,  which  protect  them  and  their  young  against 
the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  as  well  as  their  honey  fr(mi  the 
depredations  of  other  insects  and  rapacious  beasts.  A  prominent 
trait  in  the  character  of  bees  is  their  unrivalled  indu;stry.  So  ardent 
is  their  native  passion  for  llowers,  and  such  their  pleasnre  iti  making 
honey,  that  a  younjjr  wiuk(»r.  on  the  very  day  <»f  its  birth,  is  seen  in 
the  tield,  passing  from  lluwer  to  flower,  and  loading  its  feeble  legs 
with  pollen  or  its  stomach  with  the  nectareous  fluid.  They  labor 
irom  the  dawn  of  day  till  evening,  and  never  cease  to  collect  honey 
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and  vna.  as  long  as  the  weatber  or  season  is  favorable  and  the  Bourco 
of  supply  at  hand,  building  cells  at  night  and  on  rainy  days.  With 

proper  protection,  this  insect  may  be  said  to  bo  a  resident  of  any 
climate  of  the  globe,  m  it  is  known  to  prosper  in  hollow  trees  in 
Canada  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  where  mer- 
cury will  iVeezo  in  the  open  air,  as  well  as  at  the  equator  in  South 
America,  where  the  thermometer  fftaadB  at  80°  in  the  shade  during 
the  year. 

With  kind  treatment,  when  honey  is  proffered  or  when  they  are 
gorged  with  it,  bees  are  docile  and  even  afToctionate  in  their 

disposition,  and  may  be  handled  with  iinpnuity  by  their  keeper, 
especially  when  his  hands  liave  reecntly  been  washed  with  a  solution 
ot  lioney  or  sugar  and  water,  particnlarly  at  or  near  the  time  of 
swarming ;  but  if  irritated  or  approached  with  timidity,  they  Avill 
attack  a  person  or  an  animal  with  great  violence,  pierce  their  stings 
into  tbe  flesh  and  inject  a  liqnid  poison,  the  virulence  of  which  is 
snP^.oier  t,  in  some  instances,  to  produce  death. 

Of  '.ne  three  kinds  of  bees  inhabiting  a  hive,  the  tcorJcem^  as  has 
been  sliown,  form  almost  the  entire  swarm.  They  are  called  "neuters" 
bee  jUNie  they  do  not  serve  for  the  propagation  of  the  species.  To 
explain  this  sincrular  fact  in  the  order  of  Nature,  it  is  thou^lit  that  all 
fi\e  workers  would  have  been  females,  like  the  queen,  hud  not  the 
eggs  from  which  they  were  produced  been  deposited  in  cells  too 
narrow  to  allow  a  propor  development  of  their  sexual  parts.  They 
are  much  less  in  size  than  the  queens  or  drones,  being  about  half  an 
inch  in  length. 

The  working  bee  is  no  less  admirable  in  the  structure  and  form  of 
its  body  than  wonderfid  in  its  instinct  or  png-aeity.  It  is  perfect  in 
pro)>urtion,  and  liarnionious  in  the  cunibination  ot  its  parts,  all  con- 
curring to  the  design  of  its  creation.  On  each  side  of  its  head  is  a 
large,  round  eye,  sulliciemly  hard  on  the  hurl'acc  to  be  proof  against 
injury  from  contact  with  the  substances  it  ordinarily  meets.  When 
these  eyes  require  cleaning,  it  is  performed  by  the  brush  of  the  legs. 
The  head  is  also  famished  with  two  "antennie,''  or  horns,  of  delicate 
touch,  by  means  of  wltich  they  reciprocally  obtain  by  feeling  a  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  their  queens,  as  well  as  the  yonnir.  It  is  by 
these  simple  organs  that  bees  are  <z;nided  in  tlie  (hirk.  and  ;ire  enabU^'d 
to  construct  tlieir  comb  and  cells  and  to  feed  the  yoniiii:  hrnod.  It 
a  long  tongue,  pruburicis,  or  trunk,  curved  at  its  lower  end,  for 
licking  and  sucking  the  honey,  and  two  strong  mandibles,  or  teeth, 
which  enables  it  to  oonstrnct  the  cells  and  combs,  as  well  as  to  carry 
all  obnoxious  substances  from  the  hive.  It  has  four  wings  and  six 
l^.  The  third  pair  of  the  latter  is  much  longer  than  the  others, 
each  containing  a  triangular  cavity  lined  with  strong  curved  hairs, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  holding  and  ciirrvinp;  to  tlie  liive  the  i)ellets, 
or  little  balls  of  pollen,  whii  li  it  <rathers  Irom  the  anthers  of  flowers. 
Thus,  when  a  bee  enters  a  flower  the  pollen  adheres  to  its  body, 
whence  it  is  collected  by  the  hairy  legs  into  the  form  of  a  pellet,  and 
deposited  in  the  cavity  for  transportation  to  its  home.  At  the  ex* 
tremity  of  each  of  the  six  feet  are  little  fangs,  with  which  they  occa« 
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sionally  attach  themselves  in  doBters  to  each  other,  and  to  the  sides 

of  the  hive.  The  abdomen  18  provided  with  two  Rtomachs— the  first, 
beinc'  only  a  simple  ha^,  which  is  transparont,  and,  when  filled,  iri  of 
the  81ZC  of  a  pea,  coiitaiiiin{:^  notliing:  but  honey,  aa  it  is  collected 
from  the  fields,  a  portion  of  which  is  disgorged  into  the  combs,  to 
serve  as  a  store  for  the  future,  whilst  ano^er  portion  passes  for 
uonrishment  into  the  second  stomach.  At  the  extremity  of  the  abdo- 
men there  is  a  sting,  its  weapon  of  defence,  not  consisting  of  a  simple 
sharp-pointed  instrument^  but  of  two  lancets,  concealed  in  a  director, 
and  operated  upon  by  muscles  of  uncommon  Ptrcnp^th,  uhieh  to  a 
casual  observer  would  seem  to  be  the  sting;  itself.  The  external  side 
of  each  of  these  lancets  is  provided  with  numerous  arrow-shaped 
barbs,  which  prevent  their  retraction  when  pierced  into  the  flesh, 
without  great  pain.  When  the  retreat  of  the  bee  is  hurried,  or  when 
the  part  stung  is  too  firm,  as  the  skin  of  man,  the  sting  remains  in  the 
wound,  and  the  bee  thns  injured  only  departs  to  die  in  a  few  hours. 
Notwithstanding  the  sting  has  become  detached  from  the  insect,  it 
still  retains  its  power  of  penetrating  further  into  the  wound.  Again, 
the  cmbnrbed  part  of  the  sting  is  so  finely  polished  that  even  with 
the  best  microscope  no  inequalities  of  surface  can  be  discerned. 

The  usual  term  of  life  of  the  woilvern  seems  to  be  about  a  season, 
or  six  months,  their  places  being  quickly  filled  by  the  increase  of 
young  bees,  which  are  of  a  light  color  when  first  hatched.  These 
vary  a  little  in  sise,  probably  on  account  of  the  irregular  dimensions 
of  the  cells  in  which  thev  are  bred,  a  feature  also  observable  in  small 
drones  that  happen  to  be  reared  in  workers'  cells.  This  difference 
in  size  has  misled  some  persons  to  the  belief  that  there  are  different 
sorts  of  bees  for  varions  occupations,  while  it  is  maintained  by  others 
that  workiiKT  ber-  arc  "servants  of  all  work,"  and  that  all  of  thent 
are  "equal  to  ail  occupations." 

The  principal  duties  of  the  workers  are  to  collect  and  store  away 
the  honey,  prepare  the  wax,  and  construct  tlie  combs,  in  addition  to 
which  they  are  ready  to  guard  the  hive,  and  oven  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  for  the  general  good.  While  some  are  gathering  honey,  others 
are  searching  flowers  for  pollen,  which  they  bring  home  in  tlie  hollow 
of  their  legs.  Some  are  diligently  employed  in  the  various  works 
within  the  hive,  as  guarding  the  queen,  cunstructin*::  the  cells,  and 
attending  to  the  necessities  of  the  young,  while  others,  again,  keej) 
constant  watch  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  where,  if  a  stranger  bee, 
a  wasp,  or  a  noxious  insect  appear,  it  is  instantly  repelled  or  destroyed. 
The  singularity  of  the  means  which  the  Author  of  Nature  has  directed 
for  the  preservation  of  this  species  is  particularly  remarkable.  In 
most  other  instances  the  mothers  are  the  attentive  and  tender  nurses 
of  their  young,  but  in  this  they  only  give  them  birth.  This  duty  is 
committed  to  t!ie  workers,  which  manifest,  as  nursing  mothers,  as 
much  aflection  towards  the  younsj:  as  is  observed  in  the  real  mothers 
of  other  animals.  They  prepare  the  cells  appropriated  for  tlie  brood 
of  the  three  kinds  of  bees,  and,  after  the  queen  has  deposited  her 
eggs,  they  supply  the  food  for  each  kind,  and  seal  their  cells  with  a 
covering,  diflbring  in  character  according  to  the  chrysalis  enclosed. 
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Although  bees  will  revel  and  roll  in  a  flower,  they  collect  no  powder 
to  store  up,  except  what  adheres  to  their  bodies  and  legs.  After 
depositing  tlio  pellets,  merely  by  placing  their  legs  in  the  cells,  and 
quickly  brushing  off  the  pollen  with  their  fore-feet,  they  again  isBiia 
forth,  almost  as  dusty  as  when  they  entered.  The  anxiety  of  bees 
to  collect  this  substance  is  as  great  as  their  desire  for  honey ;  they 
eat  no  pollen,  but  cannot  multiply  without  it — ^the  one  being  as  essen* 
tial  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  as  the  other. 

Although  tlio  <^ovonimcnt  of  bees  is  strictly  republican,  it  more 
resembles  the  monarLliical,  as  a  single  individual,  styled  n  queen,  rules 
tlio  whole.  She  is  distiuguiBhed  iVom  the  others  by  her  form  and 
size,  being  usually  about  twice  as  long  as  a  worker,  with  a  color 
tending  to  a  deeper  yellow,  although  queens  vary  in  size,  according 
to  the  cells  in  which  they  are  bred,  some  being  scarcely  larger  than 
the  working  bee.  Her  abdomen  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  its 
thickness  is  augmented  when  filled  with  eggs.  Her  legs  are  neither 
provided  with  bristles  nor  cavities,  and  her  wings  are  much  shorter 
than  her  body,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for 
her  to  fly.  Her  sting,  which  she  seldom  uses  except  when  in  combat 
with  a  rival,  is  str,ong,  and  bent  at  the  end.  Unlike  other  bees,  a 
queen  lives  four  or  more  years,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  seems 
to  increase  in  size  with  age,  a  circumstance  apparently  at  yarianee 
with  the  law  that  insects  complete  their  growth  in  the  nymph  or 
pupa  state.  Thus  she  not  only  lives  longer  than  other  bees,  but 
posscHscB  a  greater  tenacity  of  life,  being  usually  among  the  last  to 
perish  in  a  colony  invaded  by  disease. 

Much  has  been  written  in  ]•  raise  of  the  queen -bee,  but  she  is  less 
active  than  the  workers,  and  ics  comparatively  helpless  without  them. 
They  certainly  are  greatly  attached  to  her,  still  they  do  not  pay  her 
ail  the  homage  which  some  observers  have  supposed.  She  is  seldom 
seen  abroad,  and  seems  to  have  no  other  fiinctions  than  to  engender 
and  deposit  eggs,  animate  and  inspire  the  workers,  and  lead  them  off 
in  swarm?.  A  striking  and  chcerinj^  characteristic  of  social  life  is 
manifested  by  the  faithful  attacliriu  nt  arul  deep  devotion  of  tli*^  work- 
to  their  sovereign.  They  neither  tire  nor  relax  in  their  attend- 
ance in  providing  for  her  comfort  and  security.  They  will  crowd 
around  her,  and  inquire,  as  it  were,  into  her  welfare,  showing  at  the 
same  time  marks  of  reverence  and  sincere  regard.  If  she  manifests 
symptoms  of  indisposition,  they  appear  to  be  greatly  distressed,  and 
it  lost,  and  not  replaced,  the  result  will  be  self-abandonment^  despair, 
and  even  death. 

The  queen  lays  all  the  eggs  in  a  colony,  let  it  be  ever  bo  weak  or 
strong.  She  loves  to  propagate  her  progeny  in  secrecy  at  such  a 
temperature  of  the  hive  as  produced  her  own  birth — 90^  F.  The 
proper  cells  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs  are  generally  in  the  heart 
of  the  comb ;  consequently  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  queen  when  thus 
e<mployed.  The  eggs  are  quite  small,  elongated,  slightly  curved,  of 
a  brown  color,  and  are  deposited  into  cells  adapted  in  size  and  shape 
to  the  kind  of  bee  that  is  destined  to  occupy  thom.  The  queen,  be- 
fore she  deposits  an  egg,  examines  whether  the  ceil  is  clean  and 
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suitable  to  its  future  occupancy,  beinp;  aware  which  kind  of  bee  will 
be  produced  from  the  egg  she  deposits.  She  lays  profusely  in  the 
spring,  less  in  smnmer,  but  little  in  autumn,  and  in  winter  not  at  alL 
She  first  deposits  from  20*000  to  80,000  eggs  for  ^rkers,  one,  or 
rarely  two,  at  the  bottom  of  a  cell ;  and,  as  the  combs  are  placed  per- 
pendicularly, the  cg^s,  of  course,  rest  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
not  on  nno  side'  of  the  cell  like  those  of  wasps.  She  next  lays,  say 
from  500  to  1.000  (^i:a;fi  in  the  male  cells,  intended  for  drones;  and. 
hist  of  all,  from  10  to  12  eggs  in  royal  cells  for  queeuj^.  She  always 
lays  in  the  same  order  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  eggs,  though  they  arOv 
less  in  number  at  every  snccessive  brood.  Each  sort  is  batched  in 
three  or  four  days  by  the  warmth  of  the  hive,  according  to  the  season 
or  climate,  into  "larvie,"  or  white  worms,  which  lie  in  a  curved 
position  on  the  Isottonss  of  the  cells,  surrounded  by  a  thin,  trans- 
parent fluid,  or  bee-bread,  believed  to  be  prepared  from  pollen, 
mixed  with  honey  and  water,  which  appears  to  be  adapted  to  their 
age.  As  they  advance  in  growth,  they  lie  horizontally,  with  their 
heads  towardb  the  entrance,  and  repeatedly  moult  or  shed  their  coats. 
After  the  larvie  are  sufliciently  large,  nearly  to  till  their  cells,  say  in 
about  eight  days,  they  prepare  for  another  state,  called  **pupa," 
** chrysalis,"  or  ** nymph,"  during  which  they  require  no  food.  The 
workers  being  aware  of  this  change,  cover  the  mouths  of  the  cells 
with  a  light  brown  wax.  It  may  In^re  l)o  remarked  that  the  cells, 
filled  with  honey,  are  providi'd  with  Hat  rovert*.  while  thos^e  contain- 
ing the  clirysidideH  are  arched,  and,  in  failure  of  the  brood,  tall  in 
and  turn  black.  The  larvio  line  their  cells  with  a  silky  sul 'stance, 
which  they  spin  after  the  manner  of  silk-worms,  and  make  a  kind  of 
pod,  or  cocoon,  in  which  they  become  completely  enclosed.  They 
now  cast  off  their  last  coats  as  they  enter  the  pupa  state,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  the  old  form  is  to  be  seen.  How  this  curious  change  is 
effeeti  tl  is  Dot  easily  determined.  To  bring  it  about,  several  parts 
must  I'O  removed,  out  of  which,  it  %vould  seem,  new  ones  mnst  be 
formed.  When  they  are  thus  entombed,  they  are  at  first  milky  and 
soft,  in  which  state  they  continue  even  after  they  assuioe  the  insect 
form,  until  they  gradually  harden  and  change  color,  and  in  about 
eight  days  more,  at  a  trying  moment,  resulting  in  the  death  of  many, 
break  through  their  covering,  and,  without  assistance,  come  forth 
perfect  boos,  the  whole  period  of  the  metamorphoses  occupying  about 
twenty  days  from  the  time  of  depositing  the  eggs.  As  soon  as  the 
young  bees  emerge  from  their  cells,  they  are  wiped  clean  and  pre- 
sented with  food  bv  the  workers,  and  in  twentv-four  hours  after 
birth  are  capable  ot  ballying  forth  into  the  fields,  changing  IVom  a 
grayish  or  silvery  hue  to  a  yellowish-brown.  The  larva)  of  drones 
are  hatched  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  workers;  }  et  the  time 
of  thoir  growth  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  quoens,  which  is 
usually  about  sixteen  days.  Although  the  queen  lays  an  egg  in  each 
of  the  royal  cells,  which  will  successively  be  transformed  into  queens, 
only  one  in  its  mature  statt'  can  exist  long  in  the  same  hive.  Jf  two 
come  forth  at  the  j^anie  time,  one  niu^t  die  for  the  welfare  <'t'  the 
community.    JSuturo,  therefore,  has  inspired  queens  with  the  most 
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deadly  hatred,  which  nothing  hnt  actual  death  can  appease.  They 

rush  together  apparently  with  great  fury;  the  antennte  are  mutuaUy 
seized  by  their  fangs.  The  head,  breast,  and  abdomen  of  the  one 
are  opposed  to  the  same  parts  of  the  other.  The  one  which  is  either 
tho  strongest  or  the  most  enraged  seizes  the  origin  of  her  rival's 
wing  with  her  feet;  then  rising  above  her,  curves  her  own  body,  and 
inflicts  a  mortal  wound.  She  then  withdraws  her  sting,  and  quits 
her  hold  of  the  wing  she  had  seized;  and  the  yictuu  down,  drags  her- 
self along,  and  as  her  strength  declines^  she  soon  expires.  During 
these  combats  the  workers  are  in  great  agitation,  bat  take  no  decided 
part  in  the  contest,  though  they  appear  to  be  aware  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  such  combats  should  be  fatal  in  their  issue. 

The  queen  takes  no  part  in  the  operations  of  feeding  and  nursing 
her  young,  this  duty  devolving  entirely  upon  the  workers.  The 
greatest  attachment  is  manifested  towards  the  brood,  the  presence 
of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  collection  of  large  quantities  of 
pollen.  Daring  the  periods  of  metamoiphoses,  the  bees  doster 
around  the  breeding-cells,  from  which  it  is  more  dl£Scnlt  to  drive 
them  away  than  from  those  containing  the  honey.  Indeed,  the  more 
brood  there  is,  the  greater  the  pertinacity  or  soapicion  they  manifest 
in  guardin;:'-  and  dofondlnp:  the  hive.  If  their  sovereign,  by  chance, 
gets  lost  or  removed,  the  whole  hive  becomes  a  sceiip  of  tumult  and 
dismay.  They  seem  to  anticipate  their  own  destruction;  and  if  there 
be  neither  eggs  nor  larvsa  for  rearing  another  queen  in  the  cells, 
their  instinctive  faculties  will  be  lost,  and  in  a  short  time  they  will 
disappear  or  die.  But  if  there  be  brood  in  the  cells,  they  will 
quickly  pursue  their  labors,  with  the  fnU  asBurance  that  Nature  has 
endowed  them  with  the  power  of  repairing  their  loss,  which  they 
effect  in  the  following  manner:  If  there  are  no  larvae  in  the  royal 
cells,  they  select  one  three  days  old  from  a  working-bee's  cell,  find, 
after  having  sacrificed  three  contiguous  cells,  they  form  one  adapted 
for  a  royal  cellj  and  the  larva  which  it  contains  is  supplied  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  jelly,  or  paiste,  of  a  pungent  taste,  believed  to  be 
reserved  for  this  purpose  alime.  By  this  process  another  qaeen  is 
produced  from  a  worm  which  otherwise  would  have  been  transformed 
into  a  worker ;  and  thus,  by  a  single  metamorphosis,  they  obtain  a 
new  sovereign,  and  avert  the  effect  of  a  loss  that  woold  have  proved 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  colony. 

The  drones,  or  male  bees,  have  been  abused  by  almost  every  writer 
on  this  .subject;  but  without  their  concurrence  with  the  queen,  at  the 
genial  season,  a  colony  would  soon  become  extinct.  They  are  larger 
and  thicker  than  the  workers,  though  similar  in  color,  and  are  shorter 
than  the  queens.  As  they  never  visit  flowers  for  collecting  sweets, 
their  probosces  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  workers,  and  they  re- 
quire no  strong  hairs  to  brush  off,  nor  cavities  in  their  hinder  legs  to 
hold  pollen,  and  accordingly  have  not  been  provided  with  them. 
They  are  known  to  be  males,  and  are  only  useful  in  propagating  their 
species,  taking  no  part  in  the  construction  of  the  cells,  in  collecting 
the  food,  nor  any  interest  in  the  economical  duties  of  tl^  hive,  which 
tiiey  seldom  leave  except  in  the  middle  of  warm  days.  Nothing  sat- 
8  a 
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iefactorj  is  known  of  their  real  character  or  use,  except  that  thej 
fecQodate  the  queen,  but  when  or  how  this  is  done  is  not  ascertained. 

Most  apiarians  arc  of  the  opinion  of  the  IIuberB,  that  this  operation 
18  porfoi  ined  in  the  air,  and  alwavR  results  in  the  death  of  the  drone. 
In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  as  the  warm  and  milder  season  draws 
to  a  close,  they  are  usually  all  destroyed  by  the  other  bees.  Some 
writers  recommend  assiBting  the  workers  in  their  slaughter,  but  this 
seems  needless;  for  their  hatred  is  raised  to  such  a  pitch,  that  it 
extends,  like  that  of  the  queens  towards  their  rival  nymphs,  even  to 
the  larvflo  in  the  drones'  cells.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
the  drones  are  spared.  In  such  cases,  it  is  supposed  that  some  mis- 
fortune has  befallen  the  queen,  and  that  their  presence  is  wanted 
until  annther  is  bred.  It  also  happens  though  rarely,  that  drones 
are  hatchet!  late  in  autumn,  which  corn  spouds  with  their  habit  in 
tropical  countries  of  repeatedly  swarming  during  the  year.  The 
number  of  males  in  a  hive,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  small,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  workers,  but  should  not  be  regarded  as 
superfluous,  as  they  come  at  a  time  of  plenty,  when  their  presence 
tends  to  keep  up  the  requisite  temperature  in  the  hive  to  facilitate 
the  hatching  of  tlie  brood;  in  consequence  of  which,  more  collecting 
bees  can  be  spared  to  attend  to  their  duties  abroad.  The  precise  age 
to  which  drones  will  live  is  not  known,  but  it  is  believed  that  they 
will  often  complete  a  period  of  six  or  seven  months.  Having  fecun- 
dated the  queen,  they  are  destroyed  at  the  close  of  the  breeding 
season,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  by  the  workers,  in  a  general  carnage, 
which  sometimes  lasts  seven  or  eight  days.  Being  more  sluggish  in 
their  movements,  though  much  stronger  than  the  other  bees,  and 
having  no  stings,  they  are  unable  to  defend  themselves,  as  they  might 
otherwise  do.  As  their  bodies  are  covered  with  a  scaly  armor,  they 
can  only  be  wounded  in  their  articulations  and  joints,  which  causes  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  their  executioners,  who  may  be  seen  dragging 
out  the  slain,  or  clinging  to  the  wings  of  such  as  attempted  to  escape, 
piercing  them  to  death  with  their  stings. 

Such  is  the  order  of  Nature  in  the  economy  of  the  honey*bee,  that, 
in  spring  or  at  the  commencement  of  summer,  there  is  thrown  off 
from  the  parent  hive  from  one  to  four  swarms,  or  independent 
colonies  of  young:  ones,  which,  immediately  after  beinp:  domiciled, 
comnu'iu-e  operatiunn  for  themselves,  or,  if  not  molested  or  secured 
by  artiliciitl  manaq-ement,  seek  out  a  secure  retreat  in  the  fisHures  of 
rocks,  in  the  holiow  of  trees,  beneath  the  large  branches,  or,  per- 
haps, in  obscure  parts  of  buildings  not  inhabited  by  man.  Much 
deubt  prevails  respecting  the  cause  which  prompts  bees  to  break  off 
into  these  colonies.  It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  the  want 
of  space  hastens  the  departure  of  the  first  swarm,  which  is  led  off  by 
the  old  queen;  but  this  cannot  bo  said  to  be  tlie  case  i,vith  the  after 
swanas,  as  thev  coine  I'ortli  whether  there  is  room  or  not  .  But  rivalry 
of  the  cjueens  has  lieea  assi^uiicd  by  others  to  be  the  primary  cause; 
for,  however  crowded  a  hive,  the  queen  will  not  quit  with  a  awarm 
before  more  are  in,  or  about  to  be  in,  the  field  to  dispute  her  sway. 
It  is  true,  that  the  old  queen  leaves  a  few  days  before  her  suocessoia 
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appear,  but  she  knows,  of  course,  when  to  expect  them.  It  maj  be 
remarked  that  working  bees  are  tiraght  hy  instinct  the  time  they  are 
to  qfiit  their  hive,  and  occasionally  sally  out  without  the  queen,  bnt 
return  as  soon  as  they  miss  her.  Indeed,  they  frequently  have 
another  home  solectod  and  prepared  beforehand,  CRpecially  tlio  first 
swarms.  In  these,  it  sometimes  happens  that  there  are  no  dronc«, 
the  appearance  of  which,  with  the  clustering  of  the  bees  outside  of 
the  hive,  are  generally  regarded  as  tliu  first  signs  of  swarming.  This 
may  be  owing  to  the  forward  state  of  the  young  queens  and  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  hive.  The  almost  nnfaSing  precursors  of 
swarming  are  these:  For  several  days  there  is  an  nnmistakable 
commotion  in  the  hive;  on  the  lifrli  ting-board,  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
the  bees  cluster  into  masses,  which  arc  often  of  the  size  of  a  quart 
measure;  and,  at  night-fall,  retire  again,  as  usual,  within.  On  the 
following  or  the  next  morning  after,  if  the  weather  is  favorable — the 
skv  cloiidless — the  confusion  increases,  and  suddenly  a  column  of  bees 
hurry  by  a  simultaneous  movement  into  the  air,  and  within  a  few 
moments  assume  a  novel  spectacle  of  thousands  of  these  insects  all 
on  the  wing,  flying  in  whirls,  until  the  mass  resembles,  in  ontline, 
a  globe  of  30  or  40  feet  in  diameter.  During  this  exodus  of  young 
bees  from  their  parental  roof,  all  ordinary  bnsiness  appears  to  be 
suspended.  The  old  bees  dart  to  and  fro,  in  a  most  angry  manner, 
driving  the  young  from  the  hive,  if  they  attempt  to  return  when  the 
weather  oflers  no  hindrance  to  the  success  of  tht^ir  flight,  and  forcing 
them  oil'  by  degrees  from  the  place  of  their  birth.  The  young  swarm 
thus  continue  whirling  ovor  or  very  near  the  old  hive,  till  all  their 
associates  have  been  assembled  in  the  ring,  when,  apparently,  with 
an  unexpected  start  to  the  spectator,  the  whole  body,  unless  arrested 
at  this  critical  period,  are  lost  beyond  recovery.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
trying  moment  for  the  apiarian;  for,  if  he  is  successful  in  obliging  the 
bees  to  light,  they  at  once  can  be  secured  in  n  n»Mv  hive — which  is 
no  sooner  accomplished  than  good  order  immediately  ensues.  First 
swarms  are  always  the  strongest,  and  the  bees  are  well  stocked  with 
provisions  to  begin  new  structures.  When  they  alight,  they  usually 
muster  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  or  bush  near  the  hive,  where  they  are 
readily  taken,  though  at  times  they  fly  directly  to  an  empty  hive  hi 
the  neighborhood,  or  to  the  hollow  of  a  tree  or  the  cavity  of  an  old 
wall  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  ofl".  So  much  do  they  prefer  a 
place  of  their  own  choosing,  that  they  will  sometimes  quit  a  hive 
when  their  owner  imagines  he  has  them  secure.  The  old  stock  may 
be  said  to  b©  without  a  head  for  from  six  to  nine  days,  according  to 
circumstances — until  another  queen  is  hatched.  It  is  then  that  she 
begins  to  attack  her  rivals  in  the  cells,  and  utters  the  shrill  sound. 
peq>t  peep,  while  the  imprisoned  ones  cry  off^  off.  This  is  termed 
calling''  the  queen,  and  the  evening  is  the  best  time  to  hear  these 
significant  sounds,  which  continue  night  and  day,  until  one  or  more 
rivals  appear.  Then  the  general  uproar  ensues  in  the  hive,  and  another 
swarm  comes  forth^  perhaps  on  the  third  day  af>er  thf>  sound  becrnn. 
The  pimc  procnss;  guPs  on  with  the  next,  which  is  smailer  in  number, 
and  at  a  shorter  interval,  corresponding  with  the  period  between  the 
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laying  of  the  queeD^s  eggs  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  the  tern- 
perature  of  the  hive.  The  succeeding  swarma,  it  is  well  known, 
have  not  the  strength  and  instinct,  nor  the  care  to  select  for  them- 
selves a  fiitiirc  place  of  abode,  like  the  iirst  ones;  and  if  not  dis- 
turbed, will  Huaietinies  begin  conib-buiiding  on  a  hedge  or  the  branch 
of  u  treo  or  shrub.  In  couuection  with  this  eiil)  ject,  it  may  be  stated 
that  young  bees  seldom  sting  at  the  time  of  swarming,  as  they  have 
110  stores  to  defend. 

An  inspection  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  abee-hiye  produces 
in  the  observer  the  highest  degree  of  admiration.  He  heholds  a  city 
in  mioiature.  divided  ioiO  regokr  streets,  which  are  lined  with 
houses  constructed  on  exact  L'^^ometrical  principles,  and  most  sym- 
metrically ]">!:umod — some  serving  as  store-houses  for  food  :  otiiers.  iis 
the  habitatioiKs  ut  the  citizens  ;  and  a  few,  much  more  extensive  than 
the  rest,  debtined  for  the  palaces  of  the  sovereigns.  He  perceives 
that  the  substance  of  which  the  whole  city  is  built  is  one  which  man, 
with  all  his  skill,  cannot  fabricate ;  and  that  the  edifices  thus  formed 
are  such  as  the  most  ingenious  artist  would  find  himself  inoompetont 
to  erect. 

Those  wlio  have  seen  a  honev-comb  must  have  observed  that  it  is 
a  flattish  cake  composed  of  a  vast  ntmiber  of  rells,  for  tlie  most  part 
hexagonal,  regularly  applied  to  the  side  of  each  other,  and  arranged 
in  two  strata  or  layers,  placed  end  to  end.  Those  intended  tor  workers 
are  hexagonal  and  horizontal,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  six  times  as  deep  as  they  are  wide ;  those  for  drones  are  also 
horizontal,  somewhat  irregular,  and  larger ;  but  the  royal  cells,  or 
the  departments  for  queens,  are  circular,  still  larger,  and  arranged 
perpendicularly  in  the  comb.  The  interior  of  a  hive  consists  of 
several  of  these  combs  fixed  to  its  upper  part  and  sides,  arranged 
vprticaiiy  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  so  that  the  cells  com- 
posing them  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  have  their 
openings  in  opposite  directions.  The  distance  of  the  comba  from 
each  other  is  abuut  half  an  inch,  that  is,  sulhcient  to  allow  two  bees 
upon  the  opposite  cells  to  pass  each  other.  Besides,  these  vacancies, 
which  form  the  main  streets  of  the  community,  the  combs  are  pro- 
miscuously pierced  with  holes,  which  serve  as  posterns  for  easy  com- 
munication from  one  to  the  other  without  losing  time  to  go  round. 
The  arransremrnt  of  the  combs  is  well  adapted  for  its  purpose,  but  it 
is  the  construction  of  the  cells  which  is  most  admirable  and  astonish- 
ing. As  these  are  lormed  of  wax,  which  is  of  no  great  abundance, 
it  it  important  that  as  little  as  possible  of  such  a  preciouij  materia) 
should  be  consumed.  Bees,  therefore,  in  the  formation  of  their  cells, 
have  to  solve  a  problem  which  would  puzide  some  geometricians, 
namely : 

A  quantity  of  wax  being  given  to  form  of  it  stmUar  and  equal  ceBa  of 
a  deferminate  capacity,  hut  of  the  largest  size  in  proportion  to  the  ^ioniUy 

of  matter  fmphrijed^  and  dispoml  iv  ffvch  a  manner  as  to  occripy  in  the 
hive  the.  leaM  ]y%ss{l)U  space.  Every  pnrt  of  this  problem  is  practically 
solved  by  bees.  If  their  cells  had  be*.'n  cylindrical,  wliicli  tbrm  sccins 
best  adapted  to  the  shape  of  a  bee,  they  could  not  have  been  applied 
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to  each  other  without  leaving  numberless  Ruperflnons  vacuities.  If 
the  cells  were  made  square  or  triangulnr,  this  lant  objection,  indeed, 
would  be  removed  ;  but  besides  that  a  greater  quantity  of  wax  would 
have  bcon  required,  the  shape  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  a 
cyhndrical-bodied  insect.  All  these  difficulties  are  obviated  by  the 
adoption  of  hexagonal  cells,  which  are  admirably  fitted  to  the  form 
of  the  insect,  at  the  same  time  that  their  sides  apply  to  each  other 
without  the  Bmallest  vacandes.  Another  important  saving  in  mate* 
rials  is  gained  by  making  a  common  base  serve  for  two  sets  of  cells. 
Much  more  wax  as  well  as  room  wonld  have  been  required  had  the 
combs  consisted  of  a  single  stratum  only.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
hn^e  of  oach  cell  is  not  an  exact  plane,  but  is  usually  composed  of 
three  pieces  in  the  phape  of  a  rhombus,  and  placed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  hollow  pyramid.  Tliis  structure,  it  may  be  observed, 
imparts  a  greater  degree  of  strength,  and  still  keeping  the  solution 
of  the  problem  in  view,  gives  the  greatest  capacity  with  the  smallest 
expenditure  of  material.  This  has  actnally,  indeed,  been  ascertained 
by  mathematical  measurement  and  calculation.  Maraldi,  the  inventor 
of  glass  hives,  determined,  by  minutely  measuring  these  angles,  that 
the  crrenter  wore  109°  28',  and  the  smaller  70°  32' ;  and  M.  Reaumur, 
being  desirous  to  know  why  these  particular  angles  are  selected, 
requested  M.  Koenig,  a  skillful  mathematician,  without  informing  him 
of  his  design,  or  telling  him  of  Maraldi' s  researches,  to  determine 
by  calculation  what  ouglit  to  be  the  angles  of  a  six-sided  cell,  with 
a  concave  pyramidal  base,  formed  of  three  similar  and  eqnal  rhom- 
boid plates,  so  that  the  least  possible  matter  shonld  enter  into  its 
construction.  By  employing  what  geometricians  denominate  the 
infinitesimal  cdlculm^  M.  Koenig  found  that  the  angles  should  be 
100^  20'  for  the  greater,  and  70°  34'  for  the  smaller,  or  about  two- 
sixtieths  of  a  degree,  more  or  less,  than  the  actual  angles  made  choice 
of  by  bees,  a  surprising  agreement  between  the  solution  of  the 
problem  and  actual  measure  I  Tiie  equality  of  inclination  in  th© 
angles  has  also  been  said  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  cells. 
Besides  the  saving  of  wax  effected  by  the  form  of  the  cells,  the  beee 
adopt  another  economical  plan  suited  to  the  same  end.  They  com- 
pose the  bottoms  and  sides  of  wax  of  very  great  tenuity,  not  thicker 
than  a  slieet  of  writing  paper.  But  as  walls  of  this  thickness  at  the 
entrance  would  l^e  perpetually  injured  by  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  workers,  tht  y  prii'lontlv  make  the  margin  at  the  opening  of  each 
cell  three  or  tuui  liim  s  iljakor  than  the  walls.  Moreover,  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  each  cell  are  actually  double,  or,  in  other  words,  each 
cell  is  a  distinct,  separate,  and,  in  some  measure,  an  independent 
structure  agglutinated  only  to  the  neighboring  cells ;  and  when  the 
agglutinating  substance  is  destroyed,  each  cell  may  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  how  long  the  combs  will  hold  good,  for 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  longevity  of  the  bees.  It  is 
thought  by  some,  however,  that  they  soon  wear  out,  owing  to  the 
cell- walls  being  tliickened  by  the  coatings  of  shells  left  by  the  nymphs; 
but  when  the  hives  are  kept  dry,  they  have  been  known  to  last  fifteen 
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or  t\v(  Tity  year;*.  This  shows  that  mtioh  may  be  gained,  if  tlie  combs 
are  goud,  in  putting  iVesh  swanusi  iiit(»  desoited  hived.  Those  who 
object  to  this  should  bear  in  miiid  ihut  in  winter  a  large  portio!!  of 
the  oombs  are  unoccupied  by  the  bees,  and  therefore  wiU  remain 
unharmed. 

Although  some  authors  pretend  to  have  revealed  .the  mTstery  of 
comb-making,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  manner  in  which  bees 
construct  their  cells  is  unknown,  except  that  they  are  made  of  wax^ 
which  i«»  secreted  in  a  form  of  an  exudation,  through  the  seirnients, 
or  rings,  beneath  their  bodies,  and  Buhsfqueiitly  hardens  into  scales. 
Starting:  at  the  top  of  the  hiv*^,  iaimod lately  alter  their  settlement, 
they  begin  their  first  cumb,  which,  when  nut  more  than  half  the  •►izo 
of  a  man's  hsnd,  may  already  contun  both  a  little  honey  and  a  few 
eggs.  Then,  another  and  another  comb  are  begun,  the  centre  ones 
always  being  in  advance,  until  the  whole  number  reaches  to  within 
half  ah  inch  of  the  bottom  board,  or  floor,  space  enough  being  left 
for  ventilation  and  the  eiitrnneo  and  egres-s  of  tlie  bees  to  and  from 
the  combs.  A  common  liive  may  contain  seven  or  ^ight  divisions 
of  comb,  geiuTally  arranged  parallel  to  each  other,  which  a  strong 
colony,  under  favorable  circumstances,  will  construct  in  two  weeks. 

Besides  the  wax,  the  bees  make  use  of  another  substance  collected 
from  resiniferous  trees,  and  called  *' propolis, or  bee  glue.  It  is 
more  tenacious,  of  a  resinous  and  glutinous  nature,  a  reddish-brown 
color,  and  of  an  agreeable  aroma,  especially  when  heated  or  rubbed. 
^  This  matter  is  employed  for  fastening;  the  combs,  stopping  the  crevices 
in  the  liivc,  exchidin<j:  insect?^,  moisiiire  and  liglit.  Being  elastic,  it 
w^ill  expand  uu  warm  duxA  when  tlie  wood  of  the  hive  opens  from 
the  effect  of  the  heat,  but  in  frosty  weather  it  contracts  and  hardens 
like  resiu. 

During  summer,  and  sometimes  until  late  in  autumn,  the  workers 
are  engaged  in  collecting  or  preparing  another  substance  called  bee- 
bread,  which  is  of  a  i  eddish-yelltjw  or  pale  color,  varying  according 
to  the  flowers  from  which  it  is  obtained,  and  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  a  peculiar  kind  of  jiollcn,  while  others  j'lippose  it  to  consi^st  of  the 
ordinary  pollen  combined  with  honey,  olaborated,  periiaj>s,  through 
the  agency  of  water,  by  some  unknown  process  by  the  bees.  As 
before  observed,  it  is  gathered  and  deposited  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  supporting  the  young  larv»  while  helpless  in  their  cells.  Com- 
bined with  heat,  it  is  this  material  which  discolors  the  much'sdmired 
works  of  the  bee — ronderiii<:  tlu*  wax  and  honey  yellow,  and,  in  time, 
the  whole  combs  black.  Besides,  where  this  substance  is  stored  by 
the  workers,  there,  or  in  that  part  of  the  liive,  will  the  queen  lay 
her  eggs — and  there,  of  course,  are  ])roj)aj,Mt( d  lu  r  young.  And  a* 
animated  Nature  advances  to  perfection,  so  rise  s  the  interior  tempe- 
rature of  the  combs,  say  from  00^  to  120'-'  and  even  to  loU  F.,  or 
until  an  almost  suHocating  heat  obliges  the  tenants  to  leave  their 
homes. 

22bnej|f,  which  seems  designed  by  pro vi. lent  Nature  to  please  the 
palate  and  mitigate  distress,  consists  principally  of  the  richest  extract 
ooUected  by  bees  from  the  cavities  and  petals  of  flowers,  although 
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it  18  lomeiimes  gathered,  in  the  form  of  honey-dew,  from  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  at  a  period  of  drought,  or  in  autumn  when  there 
are  few  flowers  in  bloom.  A  portion  of  the  honey  receiveil  by  the 
bee  into  its  "  honoy-bag,"  or  first  stomnrh,  is  passed  into  tlie  stH-niui 
stomach,  while  the  surplus  is  disgorged  from  its  mouth  into  tiio  cells 
for  sustaining  the  colony  in  winter  or  during  rainy  days.  They  com- 
mence by  filling  the  upper  part  or  rear  of  the  hive  first,  on  account 
of  their  remoteness  from  the  entrance,  which  affords  a  greater  se- 
curity from  pillage  by  other  insects  or  swarms.  During  severe  cold 
weather,  say  at  a  temperature  in  the  hive  of  40^  F.,  or  lower,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  they  exist  nearly  or  quite  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
and  eat  very  little,  if  any,  honey.  As  it  is  the  nature  of  these  insects 
to  maintain  an  interior  warmth  of  60^  or  70^  and  upwards,  to  in- 
vigorate and  cause  an  increase  of  population,  it  h  neceR5?ary  that 
they  should  consume  a  considerable  amount  of  honey  in  order  to 
produce  that  degree  of  temperature  by  their  animal  heat.  Again, 
at  60^  and  above,  they  require  much  less  honey  to  keep  up  the  in- 
ternal warmth  of  the  hive  than  below  that  degree,  the  drones^  being 
then  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  this  essential  function;  and  during 
the  hottest  weather  in  summer  it  is  believed  that  they  necessarily 
consume  but  very  little  honey  for  that  pui'pose. 

In  the  opinion  of  modern  writers,  honey,  while  in  the  stomach  of 
the  bee,  docs  not  undergo  any  elaboration  with  other  substances,  but 
m  disgorged  through  the  mouth  in  the  same  condition  as  before  it  was 
swallowed.  The  best  sort  is  of  a  thick  consistence,  and  whitish  color, 
inclining  to  yellow,  possessing  an  agreeable  smell  and  a  pleasant 
taste.  Those  kinds  collected  from  the  flowers  of  lavender,  white 
clover,  and  mignonette,  are  delightfully  fragrant,  and  are  produced 
by  these  plants  in  great  abniidance;  the  flowers  of  the  two  latter  con- 
tinuing in  bloom  during  summer  and  autumn,  and  affording  both 
pollen  and  honey  the  whole  season.  That  made  from  the  blossoms  of 
the  raspberry,  whortleberry,  and  buckwheat,  is  peculiarly  grateful, 
although  the  latter  is  objected  to  by  some  on  account  of  its  dark 
color,  and  in  not  being  quite  so  pure  and  fine.  The  famous  Hybl»an 
honey  of  the  ancients,  it  is  stated,  was  the  essence  of  the  flower!^  of 
the  marjoram,  (Origanum  vutgarCf)  and  thyme,  (Th^us  acrjyyUum^) 
which  grew  wild  in  great  abundance.  It  is  no  less  singular  than  true 
that,  while  one  kind  of  honey  is  of  the  Bnest  flavor,  delicious  to  the 
taste,  pure  and  transparent,  another  is  of  an  entirely  dilFerent  eonsist-- 
ence,  dark  and  greenish  in  color,  tenacious  and  bitterj  and  that  a 
third  variety  has  been  known  to  produce  deleterious  effects  which,  in 
some  instances,  seriously  endangered  human  life.  The  rhododendron, 
which  was  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pontus,  who  were  well 
acqtiaintod  with  the  poisonous  qualities  of  its  flowers,  had  such  influ- 
ence on  the  honey  of  the  country  that  the  Romans  would  not  receive 
it  in  trlbntp.  but  required  the  Greeks  to  pay  them  a  double  ])ortion 
in  wax  in  iieu  of  it.  The  honey  from  tlie  Azalea  pontica,  which  grew 
in  the  same  regions  as  the  rhododendron,  possessed  nimilar  propei"- 
ties.  The  flowers  of  the  American  rose  bay  (Hhododendron  maxi- 
mum) are  likewise  known  to  produce  unwholesome  honey,  as  well  as 
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those  of  the  ^oat  laurel,  (Kcdmia  laiifdlia,)  the  dwarf  laurel,  (Kal- 
mia  angustifoUa,)  and  the  Jamestown  weed,  (Datura  stramonium,  J  all 
of  which  should  be  extirpated  from  the  vicinity  of  establishmenta  de- 
voted to  the  culture  of  beca. 

There  are  t  liree  periods  of  the  year  in  which  those  who  keep  becR  may 
take  the  honey,  but  it  is  seldom  taken  more  than  twice,  and  generally 
but  OQoe;  namelv,  in  Maj  or  June,  July  or  August,  September  or  Oc- 
tober. That  taken  in  these  seasons  will  be  found  to  vary  extremely 
in  quality,  and  therefore  should  be  kept  apart.  Of  these,  the  spring 
honey  is  by  far  the  best,  and  should  be  the  only  kind  used  medicinally, 
as  the  bees  are  in  full  vigor  when  they  collect  it,  and  the  flowerB  from 
which  it  ifl  {ratliored  are  in  their  most  perfect  bloom.  Next  in  value 
is  Humnier  honey,  while  that  of  autumn  is  poor  and  weak,  and  will 
soon  spoil. 

Some  persons  object  to  keeping  bees  because  they  injure  flowers, 
pierce  fruits,  and  are  apt  to  sting.  It  is  said  abo  that  they  perforate 
tubular  flowers  to  get  at  their  sweets — a  charge  denied  by  Nature  in 
not  providing  the  bee  with  a  suitable  instrument  for  the  perfonnance 
of  such  an  act.  The  blame,  with  propriety,  could  be  laid  on  the  hum- 
ble-bee, which,  if  it  cannot  reach  the  honey  by  the  tintural  opening 
o.**  the  flower,  will  often  make  an  aperture  at  the  base  nt  the  corolla, 
or  even  in  the  calix  itself,  to  insert  its  proboscis  in  the  very  place 
where  the  nectar  is  stored.  It  is  true,  that,  in  hot  weather,  when 
flowers  fail,  the  honey-bee  attadss  fruit,  or  rather  sips  what  is  soft 
and  passing  to  decay,  or  falling  a  prey  to  waeps;  but,  unlike  the  wasp 
and  humble-bee,  it  seldom  stinp^s  while  in  quest  of  food,  unless  harshly 
used.  Instead  of  being  injurious  to  vegetation,  bees  often  render 
much  service  to  the  husbandmun  in  assisting  the  impregnation  of 
plants;  and,  possibly,  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  many  of  the  new 
varieties  of  fruits  and  liowers  which  we  possess,  by  this  very  means. 

As  thiij  branch  of  rural  industry  has  been  impeded  in  this  country 
for  many  years  by  prejudices  arising  from  the  injuries  supposed  to 
be  committed  by  bees  in  ^dens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  as  well 
as  the  losses  resulting  from  injudicious  management,  and  the  ravages 
of  the  bee-moth,  an  earnest  appeial  is  here  made  to  the  interest  and 
patriotism  of  the  iutellifi^ont  agriculturists  and  bee-keepers  of  the 
United  States  for  their  zealous  co-operation  in  establishiiip;  and  en- 
couraging beo-Hchools  and  publications,  with  the  view  of  improvin;j: 
and  increasing  the  culture  of  this  delightful  pursuit.  Witli  a  genijd 
climate  and  a  richly- varied  vegetation,  it  may  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted on  a  scale  corresponding  to  the  expanse  and  fertility  of  our  ter- 
ritory, and,  with  a  due  degree  of  knowledge  and  enterprise,  it  cannot 
ML  to  be  another  source  of  national  wealth. 

BZPLANATION  OF  FUlTB  XL 

Fig.  1  denotes  an  egg  magnified  j  2,  an  egg  as  laid  in  tlie  bottom 
of  a  cell ;  3,  a  young  Urva  at  the  bottom  of  a  cell ;  4,  a  full-grown 
larva  ,*  5,  a  pupa ;  6,  a  drone,  or  male  (perfect  insect ;)  7,  a  queen 
(perfect  insect ;)  8,  a  neuter,  or  working-bee  j  9,  cells  of  working-bees ; 
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10,  colls  of  drones  ;  11,  cell  of  a  queen  ;  12^  proboscis  and  mandibles, 
miignitied  ;  13,  the  sting  and  its  appendapref!  ;  14,  the  ovigerous  tubes, 
epermatheca,  and  their  appendages ;  15,  the  honey -bag,  crop,  or 
■ncking  stomach,  and  second  stomach. 

P.  J.  B. 


INVESTIGATIONS  ON  THE  INSECTS  AND  DISEASES  Ail'ECT- 

ING  THE  COTTON  PLANT, 

BY  TOWNEND  GLOVER. 

In  pursuing  the  myestigation  of  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  the 

insects  injurious  or  beneficial  to  agricnlture,  with  the  view  of  as- 
certaining how  far  they  are  destructive  or  advantageous  to  our  crops, 
I  feel  called  upon  to  f:^ive  an  account  of  some  of  the  impediments  and 
diflicultiea  I  have  had  to  contend  with  ninee  I  entered  the  eer\'iee  of 
government,  which  I  trust  will  be  a  sutricient  apology  for  the  apparent 
delay  in  making  a  hnal  report.    It  is  true,  that,  in  the  course  of  my 
rambles,  I  have  experienced  many  of  the  pleasures  incident  to  the 
life  of  a  natnralist,  while  gazing  with  admiration  and  wonder  npon 
the  varied  forms,  colors,  and  motions  of  the  insect  tribes,  or  w  hile 
noting  their  fecundity,  modes  of  generation,  metamorphoses,  instincts, 
and  distribution — the  inimitable  mechanism  provided  by  Nature  for 
hx-oniotion,  defence,  and  even  for  preparing  thomselvea  habitations, 
as  well  as  for  obtaininL';  the  food  adapted  to  their  hubita,  their  mouths 
being  constructed  upua  purely  meclianical  principles,  in  some  in- 
stances having  jaws  anned  with  sharp  penetrating  booklets  for  seizing 
and  secnring  active  and  straggling  prey  ,*  keen-edged  scissors  for 
clipping  and  dividing  the  softer  parts  of  plants  and  their  fruits  ;  files, 
saws,  and  gouges  for  rasping,  cutting,  and  excavating  wood ;  while 
in  other  cases  they  are  provided  with  awls  and  lancets,  for  tapping 
the  skin,  and  syphoTi^  or  sucking  tubes  for  imbibing  fluids  ;  some 
devouring  the  leaves  ol  vegetables  or  feeding  upon  grasses  and  suc- 
culent plants  f  others  destroying  timber  and  the  bark  or  roots  of  trees  ; 
while  another  class,  more  delicately  organized,  is  content  in  ex- 
tracting the  juices  of  the  expanding  buds,  or  in  sipping  the  honeyed 
fluids  from  the  cups  of  flowers.    Again,  many  tribes  arc  carnivorous, 
and  so  far  are  beneficial.    Being  armed  with  formidable  weapons  of 
destruction,  they  carry  on  a  constant  warfare  with  their  own  or  other 
species,  which  they  actually  destroy  by  depositinfx  tltr  ir  eu"rrs  their 
Hesii  or  on  their  skins,  where  they  undergo  the  translorniatirtn  peculiar 
to  their  race,  feeding  upon  the  rich  juices  of  their  bodies,  thus  ex- 
hibiting most  beautiful  illustrations  of  harmony,  contrivance,  and  de- 
sign.   On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  I  have  enjoyed  these 
pleasures,  I  have  encountered  many  hardships,  dif!ic  ulties,  and 
dangers,  in  exposing  myself  to  unlu  arthy  regions,  in  sickly  seasons, 
where  I  necessarily  performed  tcdiona  journeys,  in  which  T  was 
Steamed  or  scorched  by  the  hot  sun  daring  the  day,  and  drenched  by 
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heavy  rains  or  chilled  by  clammy  dews  at  nig^ht,  accompaoied  moT9 
or  leBS  by  hunger  and  thirst,  lassitude  and  disease. 

In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  I  was  annoyed  by  {^nats  and  fjies 
which  regaled  themselves  on  my  blood ;  irritnted  by  ants,  chigas, 
arid  ticks,  that  filled  my  skin  or  flesh  with  eraptions  and  sores  ;  as* 
sailed  with  fiiry  by  bees  and  wasps  that  tortured  me  with  their  stingi ; 
and  I  was  warned  of  my  danger  by  the  hiss  and  rattle  of  serpents  that 
lay  concealed  along  my  path.  These  dangers  and  annovan  os,  trou- 
bles {uifl  trials,  were  alternated  by  pleasures,  joys,  and  sudden  de- 
lights which  no  one  can  realize  except  tlie  lover  of  sciouc*'— surely 
not  the  sordid  slave  of  paltry  pay.  I  have  met  with  all  kinds  ul  treat- 
ment, adventures,  and  fareu — ^generously  welcomed  under  the  ho.spi- 
table  roof  of  the  intelligent  planter,  the  tme  friend  oi  enterprise  and 
science,  and  have  been  approached  and  entertained  by  liberal  and 
enlightened  men,  who  neither  appeared  to  understand  nor  to  ap- 
preciate tho  object  of  my  pursuit.  And,  allow  me  to  add,  notwith- 
standinn:  all  these  vicissitudes,  I  have  boon  amply  compensated  by 
the  satisfaction  I  have  received  in  making  these  explorations  and  in 
witnessing  and  describing  the  results. 

Let  the  reader  accompany  me,  if  he  please,  to  tlie  vineyard,  tho 
corn-field,  and  the  cotton  plantation.  On  inspecting  a  sickly  Catawba 
vine,  near  the  base  of  its  stem,  in  the  month  of  July,  by  perforating 
the  crown  of  the  roots  with  a  brad-awl  or  a  pointe  l  kniie,  we  find 
imbedded  in  the  bark  and  sap-wood  a  soft,  whitish  borer,  or  grab, 
measuring  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length.  On  further  exami- 
nation, we  discover  that  this  prrub  or  larva  has  sixteen  feet,  but 
neither  horn  nor  prominence  on  the  anterior  segment  of  tho  body, 
from  wliicli  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  it  belongs  to  the  genus  ajgeria. 
The  question  now  arises,  What  is  this  species?  Is  it  the  peach-tree 
borer,  ^J^yemsaM^iotfa,^  the  grape-vine  borer,  (jEgcna  poliftfpfarmia^J 
or  is  it  a  new  insect?  In  viewing  other  vines  in  the  vineyard,  we 
find  the  female  of  the  i^geria  polistasformis,  resembling  a  large  bee 
or  wasp,  deposltinp:  her  eggs  just  above  the  crown  of  the  root?  nf 
another  Catawba  vine.  We  watch  these  eggs  from  day  to  day  until 
they  liring  forth  small  whitish  scrubs,  which  soon  after  bore  into  and 
feed  upon  the  bark  of  the  vino  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stem.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  rest  of  the 
vineyard  until  we  find  another  Catawba,  resembling  the  preceding, 
but  more  sickly  in  appearance,  with  its  fruit  shrivelled  and  most  of 
its  leaves  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  some  of  them  already  fiUlen 
through  premature  decay.  In  digging  into  its  injured  roots,  we  find 
an  oblong-oval  pnd  or  cocoon,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
formed  of  a  gummy  kind  of  silk,  covered  with  IVaj^meuts  of  wood, 
bark,  and  dirt,  which  wo  conclude  i.s  the  chrysalis  of  this  borer.  The 
next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  review  what  we  have  done,  by  collecting 
specimens  of  the  larva  or  borer,  the  males  and  females  of  the  perfect 
insect,  the  eggs,  and  the  chrysalides,  noting  their  characters,  entering 
them  in  the  Field-Book,  and  finally  niakini:^  accurate  drawiii  j>  of  them 
all,  of  the  natural  size  and  colors.  The  labor  of  research  does  not 
end  here ;  we  place  the  eggs  and  chrysalides  in  a  situation  favorable 
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to  batching  into  larvie  and  transforming  into  a  perfect  state,  with  the 
▼iew  of  ascertaining  the  periods  of  metamorphosis.    And  yet  the 

inquiry  does  not  end  ;  a  remedy  or  a  preventive,  if  possible,  must  bo 
sought  for  or  devisci.  In  notinpr  the  diflerent  species  of  vines,  we 
discover  that  the  Skuppernong  is  invariably  healthy,  and  in  no  case 
is  attacked  by  the  borer  either  in  the  ateui  or  in  the  roots.  G  mJiting 
this  to  be  trae,  a  remedy  natnraliy  presents  itself  by  engrailing  the 
Oatawba  end  other  varieties  of  the  grape  upon  Skuppernong  stocks 
in  all  localities  where  the  latter  vnW  grow,  the  snocess  of  which  will 
be  obvions  when  we  recollect  that  the  insect  attacks  the  vine  only  at 
the  root. 

Let  IIS  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  corn-field.  On  divesting 
several  "  roaating-eara"  of  their  husks,  we  detect  a  number  of  worms, 
or  caterpillars,  measuring  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length,  variously  marked  with  spots  and  longitudinal  stripes  of  dilTer- 
ont  hues,  feeding  with  great  voracity  upon  the  milky  and  tender  grains 
near  the  apex  of  the  oob.  In  watching  these  worms  from  day  to  doyj, 
we  observe  that  they  cast  and  renew  their  skins  several  times,  until 
at  last  they  attain  their  maximum  size,  when  they  cease  feeding, 
desert  the  ear,  and  descend  on  the  stalk  of  the  plant  into  the  enrth, 
where,  by  constantly  wriggling  their  bodies,  they  work  out  oval- 
shaped  cavities  adapted  to  their  form  and  8ize.  By  gluing  together 
particles  of  earth  with  a  viscid  gum,  or  bilk,  which  issues  from  their 
months,  the  larvsB  form  rough  cocoons,  in  which  they  shed  their  last 
coats,  or  skins,  and  change  into  glossy-brown  chrysalides,  or  nymphs. 
On  watching  these  produced  from  the  early  broods,  we  find  that  they 
are  transformed  into  yellowish  millers,  or  moths,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  wliich,  from  their  characteristics,  belong  to  the  genns  heliothes. 
We  further  learn,  by  observing  these  moths,  that  they  deposit  their 
eggs  either  on  the  silk  of  the  young  ears  of  the  corn  or  upon  the 
upper  ends  of  the  cobs,  which  reproduce  amall  worms  idontical  with 
those  above  described.  In  the  meantime,  specimens  of  these  insects, 
males  and  females,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  belong  to  a  new  species, 
are  collected  in  different  stages  of  their  metamorphoses,  their  charac* 
ters  and  habits  entered  in  the  Field-Book,  and  accurate  drawings  of 
tkem  made,  as  with  the  oegeria  before  desf  i  ibed. 

We  will  now  repair  to  a  neighboring  planter's  cotton-field,  reputed 
to  be  badly  injured  by  "rust."  On  examining  the  leaves  of  the 
cotton,  we  perceive  that  they  are  variously  affected,  some  being 
changed  to  a  bright  yellow,  blotched  or  blushed  with  red,  marked 
more  or  less  with  brownish  spots ;  others  exhibiting  rusty-brown 
spots  on  their  under  sides,  resembling  incipient  mst ;  while  a  third 
clua  of  leaves  is  onrled  up  at  the  wiges,  the  surface  turned  yel- 
low, and  in  some  cases  fallen  to  the  ground.  Here  we  find  a  subject 
for  investi station,  wiiich,  perliaps,  from  its  importance,  may  occupy 
public  attention  for  years.  The  first  is  a  case  of  genuine  rust,  as  no 
marks  of  insect  acts  can  be  traced,  even  under  the  microscope, 
on  any  part  of  the  leaves,  and  may  require  a  long  series  of  exneri* 
ments  to  discover  and  avert,  if  possible,  the  cause.  The  second,  on 
closer  inspection,  is  fonnd  to  be  the  work  of  a  minute  red  spider, 
belonging  to  the  genus  acarus,  which  generally  attacks  the  under  side 
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of  the  leaves,  purtcfuring  them  TmtU  they  are  Btang  and  spotted  all 
over,  and  finally  fall  from  the  plants    The  third  a&ction  is  caused 

by  the  cotton-loiife,  a  fpecies  of  aphis,  which  pierces  the  parenchyma 
or  outer  coating:  of  the  leaves,  principally  on  tlio  under  side.  From 
the  constant  drainage  of  the  sap  by  this  insect,  the  leaves  are  en- 
feebled, curl  up,  turn  yellow,  and  subsequently  fall.  As  the  season 
advances,  we  obrarve  that  tixe  young  shoota  of  the  plant  are  also 
attacked,  and  are  often  completely  covered  by  these  pests. 

In  watching  this  species  of  louse  through  its  di^erent  stages  of 
metamorphoses,  we  find  that  they  are  similar  in  character  to  other 
aphides,  and  are  norirly  of  the  same  habits.  The  yoiUH^  are  extremely 
minute,  and  of  a  greenish  color;  but  when  they  become  older,  they 
increase  to  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  change  to  a  dark  |i,reen, 
and,  in  Bome  instances,  to  almost  black.  The  multiplication  of  these 
little  creatures,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  almost  incredible.  Provi* 
dence  has  imbned  them  with  powers  of  fecundity  which  no  other 
insects  possess:  At  one  period  of  the  year  they  are  oviparons;  at 
another,  viviparous;  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  the  sexual  inter- 
course of  one  original  pair  serves  for  all  the  generations  which  proceed 
from  the  female  for  a  whole  succeeding  year,  before  the  spermatic 
virtue  of  the  ancestral  coitus  is  exhausted.  It  has  been  proved  that, 
in  five  generations,  one  aphis  may  bo  the  great  grand-mother  and 
progenitor  of  5,904,900,000  descendants,  and  it  is  supposed  that,  in 
a  single  year,  there  may  be  twenty  generations.  The  impregnated 
ova,  we  find,  are  deposited  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  either  of  the 
cotton  infested  by  this  species,  or,  perhaps,  later  in  the  season,  on 
some  neighboring  object  or  tree,  or,  possibly,  on  the  ground.  By 
retaining  their  latent  vitality  through  the  winter,  they  are  hatched 
by  the  warmth  of  spring,  giving  birth  to  a  wingless,  six-footed  larva, 
which,  if  circumstances  are  such  as  to  favor  it  with  warmth  and  food, 
will  produce  a  brood,  or,  indeed,  a  succession  of  broods,  as  before 
observed,  without  connection  with  a  male.  So  far  as  is  known,  no 
winged  females  at  this  season  have  appeared;  but  after  several  gene- 
rations from  the  virgin  progeny,  in  the  last  larval  brood,  individual 
growth  and  development  progress  further  than  in  the  parent,  and 
some  of  them  become  metamorphosed  into  winged  males — others  into 
oviparous  females.  By  the  latter,  the  ova  may  bo  developed,  im- 
pregnated, and  oviposited,  and  thus  provision  may  bo  made  for  their 
dissemination  and  for  continuing  the  existence  of  the  species  beyond 
the  severe  famine  of  the  winter  months.  This  double  mode  of  repro- 
duction will  serve  to  account  for  the  almost  inconceivable  increase  of 
these  insects. 

Having  watched  and  noted  the  changes  and  habits  of  the  insect 

above  described,  and  made  miscroscnpie  drawings  of  the  same— a 
labor  of  several  moTi1h>^ — we  will  next  look  about  us  and  see  whether 
there  are  any  meaiK>^  provided  by  Nature  to  maintain  the  balance 
between  the  increase  and  destruction  of  this  tribe.  In  prosecuting 
this  inquiry,  we  find  that  the  lady-bird,  ( Goccindlaf)  is  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  cotton-planter,  as  it  devours  the  aphides  by 
thousands,  and  is  always  the  most  plentiful  where  the  cotton-lice 
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abound.  Again,  we  observe  that  tbo  lace-wing  fly  (TTrmerfJnns?) 
and  a  species  of  syrphus  are  coustantly  waging  war  auainst  these 
lire.  We  also  discover  another  fly,  (Ichneumon? )  \\ onderl'iil  as  it 
may  seem,  deposits  an  egg  in  the  body  of  a  louse,  which,  hatching 
into  a  grub,  devonrB  the  inside  of  the  insecti  while  aliye,  until  it 
eventotdly  dies,  clinging  to  the  leaf,  even  after  death,  and  the  yonng 
fly  escapes  from  the  old  skin  of  the  aphis,  and  soon  after  commences 
her  useful  labors  in  depositing  ber  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  other 
aphides,  in  the  same  manner  as  her  beneficent  mother  had  done 
before  her. 

By  the  foregoing,  the  attentive  reader  will  be  enahled  to  form  an 
idea  only  of  a  small  portion  of  the  duties  I  have  hud  to  perform,  and 
the  character  of  the  scenes  through  which  I  have  passed  within  the 
last  few  years;  and  to  finish  the  important  task  I  haye  commenced, 
he  will  be  convinced,  is  only  the  work  of  time. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  state  that,  daring  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1854,  I  was  principally  engaged  in  the  cotton-fields  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the 
following  year  in  those  of  Florida.  The  summer  of  185G,  I  was 
detailed  to  Iowa,  to  investigate  the  insects  of  that  State,  and  the 
automn  following  was  ordered  to  Demerara  and  Caracas  to  obtain 
cuttings  of  the  sogar-cane,  which  I  delivered  in  Louisiana  in  the 
early  part  of  1857.  The  smnmer  and  autumn  of  this  year,  I  spent 
in  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  examining  the  blight  and  rust  in  cotton, 
as  well  as  the  insects  which  infest  this  plant  there.  The  only  species 
of  the  latter  I  observed  in  these  States,  diflering  from  those  of  the 
Atlantic  cotton-growing  regions,  were  a  caterpillar,  which  appeared 
to  do  but  little  injury,  and  a  wasp  that  I  detected  in  the  act  of 
devonring  the  boll-worm. 


h  Uealtbjr  Cottoa  Flaat.  First  Stage  of  the  Blight. 


Among  the  enemies  of  the  insects  which  attack  the  cotton-plant  in 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee  may  be  mentioned  the  mocking-bird,  the 
bee-martin,  or  king-bird,  the  black-bird,  and  a  species  of  lizzard.  the 

latter  being  found  usually  in  rotten  fences,  old  stumps,  and  in  hollow 
trees.    The  killing  of  these  friends  of  the  planter  should  be  regarded 
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almo8t  as  sacrOege,  and  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  pre- 
Rcrve  them,  in  order  to  check  the  prodigioua  muitiplication  of  noxious 
insects,  without  which  an  inordinate  accnmiilation  would  inevitablj 

enme. 

The  same  disca.^es  of  the  cDltoii  that  orciir  in  tlic  Atlantic  cotton- 
growing  States  are  usually  found  in  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  at  least  one  in  addition,  namely,  a  species  of  "blight," 
often  miscalled  the  **m6t,"  which  is  prevalent  on  the  allavial  bottoms 
as  well  as  on  the  uplands. 

This  blight  appears  very  suddenly;  as  one  day  all  of  the  plants  of 
a  field  may  seem  to  be  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous,  while  on 
passing  tlirou^h  the  same  field  the  next  day,  many  of  them  may  be 
observed  with  droo{)ing  leaves,  as  if  aflected  by  the  heat  of  a  mid- 
day sun.  In  a  few  days  after,  all  the  leaves  will  witlier  and  fall  to 
the  ground,  leaving  the  stem  bare,  though  still  green,  and  tlic  ready- 
formed  and,  in  some  cases,  iullj  matured  opening  boUs  adhcriug  to 


Second  Stage  of  the  BUght.  Oommencement  of  New  Growth. 

the  brandies.  After  remaining  in  a  state  of  apparent  lifelessness 
for  some  time,  sliould  rain  and  favorable  growing  weather  follow,  tlio 
alfectcd  {)lant  will  often  send  np  suckers  from  the  crown  of  the  roots, 
and  even,  sometimes,  young  shoots  from  the  junctures  of  the  branches 
with  the  stem. 

The  difference  between  the  rust  and  the  blight  is  apparent  at  the 
first  glance:  In  the  rust,  the  leaves  of  the  cotton  turn  yellow,  and 
are  often  spotted  or  blushed  with  red.    In  the  blight,  they  suddenly 

wither  and  droop,  without  changing  to  yellow  as  with  the  rust,  turn 
brown  atid  fall.    The  bolls  also  shrivel,  dry  up,  aud  the  whole  plant 

gradually  (li<'s. 

As  this  disease  was  not  observed  by  me  before  the  middle  of 
August,  when  it  was  at  its  full  development,  it  is  impossible  to  state 
how  or  when  the  young  plants  were  first  affected  and  began  to  show 

signs  of  disease.  In  pulling  up  an  old  blighted  plant  and  divi  lii  g 
longitudinally  the  stem,  I  found  that  its  pith  and  the  heart  of  the 
main  root,  stem,  and  branches,  presented  a  brownish  or  blackish 
ti  j)j)earaiK'o,  ju?  if  the  centre  were  rotten,  which  may  be  the  proximate 
cause  ol'  the  withering  of  the  leaves. 

On  a  close  examination  of  the  plants  diseased,  no  insects,  nor  their 
punctures,  could  be  observed;  and  as  the  blackened  centres  oilen 
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extend  to  the  extremity  of  the  branches  and  roota,  it  is  obviona  that 
the  whole  plant  is  in  a  state  of  disease,  which,  most  probably,  is 
caused  by  some  vegetable  acid  in  the  soil,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  tap- 
root penetrating  into  a  hard,  sonr,  or  otherwise  unfavorable  snb-soiL 


fiecdoni  of  aHealthy  wad  OiieMed  Stem,  aad  of  »  DiaeMed  Boot> 

In  directing  myinqniries  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  rotation  of 
2rop8  in  fields  where  cotton  had  been  cultivated,  I  ascertained  that, 
on  OTIC  plantation  in  which  the  fields  had  been  planted  with  cotton 
for  five  conscfutivc  yearn,  the  first  and  second  crops  were  perfectly 
healtliy;  the  third,  slightly  attacked  with  the  disease;  the  fourth,  still 
more  L>li>;htcd;  and  that  uf  the  fifth  year  had  lar^e  patches  of  blight, 
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rangiog  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  down  to  a  few  yards  square.  On 
another  plantation,  on  which  cotton  had  been  cultivated  for  several 
.years  in  tlie  same  field  until  1S5(>,  when  one  side  was  planted  with 
corn  and  the  other  with  cotU>n,  and  the  whole  field  apain  planted 
with  cotton  in  1857,  it  was  observed  that  the  crop  produced  on  the 
portion  of  the  field  planted  with  corn  the  preTioua  year  was  vigorouB 
and  healthy,  whilst  that  on  the  old  cotton  land  was  small  and  digeaaed. 

Remarks  ov  tub  Coxtok  Buoht.— The  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
Mr.  Glover,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  of  the  "blight''  in  the 
cotton-plant  being  caused  by  Pome  vegetable  acid  of  the  poil,  which 
probably  had  been  left  by  continuous  croj^ptTiir,  would  admit  of  an 
explanation  in  M.  De  Candolle's  theory  on  tiie   'excretory  functions 
of  plants,"  whose  views  on  that  subject  were  opposed  by  Walser, 
but  subsequently  corroborated  by  Macaire,  and  more  recently  inves- 
tigated hy  Professor  Gaaparrini.    M.  De  GandoUe,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  led  to  form  a  particnlar  theory  respecting  the  rotation  of 
cropSf  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  roots  of  plants  were  the 
seat  of  secretions  of  an  especial  nature,  and  that  they  are  only  parts 
of  the  juice?,  which,  not  having  served  for  nourishment,  are  rejected 
when  they  arrive  at  the  inferior  parts  of  the  vessels,  and  prove  hurt- 
ful to  tlie  vegetation  of  the  next  croj),  if  it  be  of  the  same  species  or 
variety  of  plant,  but  may  act  beneficially  on  plants  of  a  diflerent 
nature ;  or,  in  other  wonk,  every  plant,  in  ejecting  all  the  moisture 
which  extends  to  the  root^  cannot  fail  to  eject  also  snch  particles  as 
do  not  contribute  to  nourishment    Thus,  when  the  sap  has  been 
spread  by  circulation  throughout  the  vegetable,  elaborated  and  de- 
prived of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  by  the  leaves,  and  then, 
redescentling.  has  furnished  to  the  organs  all  the  nourishment  it 
contained,  there  must  be  a  residue  of  particles  which  cannot  assimi- 
late with  the  vegetable,  being  improper  for  its  growth.    M.  De  Can- 
dolle  further  asserts  that  these  particles,  after  having  traversed  the 
whole  system  without  alteration,  return  to  the  earth  by  the  rootlets, 
and  thus  render  it  less  suitable  to  sustain  a  second  crop  of  the  same 
family  of  plants,  by  accumulating  soluble  substances  that  cannot 
assimilate  with  it.    In  like  manner,  he  observes,  that  no  animal, 
whatever,  can  bo  sustained  by  its  own  excrement.    Besides,  it  may 
also  follow  that  even  the  action  of  the  organs  of  a  vegetable  converts 
the  mixed  particles  into  substances  not  only  deleterious  to  itself,  but 
to  other  plants,  and  that  a  portion  of  this  poison  is  also  rejected  by 
the  roots,  so  that  a  vegetable  may  suffer  from  the  absorption  of 
the  very  poisons  it  furnishes.    Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
continual  elongation  of  the  roots  renders  the  effect  hurtful,  not  to 
the  same  generation  of  plants,  but  to  the  next  and  succeeding  crops 
of  the  same  species ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  po«!sible  that 
the  excrementitious  matter  which  they  throw  off  would  furnish  whole- 
some and  abundant  nourishment  to  another  order  of  vcgetal'les. 

Tiio  conclusions  arrived  at  by  M.  Macaire,  after  making  a  large 
number  of  experiments  on  <iUfferent  families  of  plants,  as  well. as  on 
individuals,  were  as  follows :  First,  that  most  plants  exude  by  their 
roots  substances  useless  to  vegetation;  seconc^  that  the  nature  ol 
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these  substances  varies  according  to  tlic  fainilieB  which  produce  them ; 
third,  that  some  being  pungent  and  resinous  may  injure,  and  others 
being  sweet  and  gummy  may  contribute  to  the  nourir«hmcnt  of  other 
vegetables ;  and,  fourth,  tliiii  these  facta  tend  to  coulirm  tho  theory 
of  the  rotation  of  cr(»{>s  suggested  by  De  Candolle. 

The  facts  elicited  from  these  experiments  present  themselves  with 
a  force  of  analogy,  in  the  case  of  the  blight  in  the  cotton  plant,  no 
less  striking  than  remarkable ;  and  the  subject  appears  to  be  well 
worthy  the  careful  thou]^^lit  and  investigation  of  a  competent  chemist 
and  an  intelligent  agriculturist.  A  remedy  for  this  disease  here 
presents  itself,  in  adopting  a  three  or  four-course  rotation,  by  alter- 
nating cotton  with  peas.  Chinef^e  sugar-cane,  chufas,  perhaps,  Indian 
corn,  or  some  other  renumerative  crop  which  can  readily  he  con- 
verted into  the  llc»h  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  or  swine.  There  is 
nothing  repugnant  in  this  theory  to  probability  and  common  sense  ; 
but,  like  all  things  connected  with  science,  in  order  to  become 
available  in  practice,  it  must  be  based  upon  sound,  unerring  truth, 
sustained  by  facts  Avhich  cannot  be  controverted,  and  deductions  that 
admit  of  no  doubt ;  these  jdone  bring  conviction  and  lead  to  conclu- 
sions upon  which  the  mind  may  confidently  repose. 

D.  J.  B. 


PKKSIAN  INSECT  POWDER. 

For  a  long  period,  a  preparation  was  used  throughout  the  RuFsian 
Caucasus  for  the  destruction  of  injurious  insects,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  secret  to  tlir  re?it  of  the  world,  until  its  properties  became  known 
to  Mr.  JumtikolT,  an  Armenian  mercliant,  while  travelling  through 
that  country  some  furty  or  iifty  yeard  ago.  Ho  communicated  his 
discovery  to  his  son,  who  manu&ctured  the  article,  in  1828.  This 
powder,  or  the  plant  from  which  it  was  obtained,  was  soon  after 
introduced  into  Alexandropol,  and  subsequently  into  Germany,  where 
its  popularity  is  rapidly  increasing. 

There  are  several  plants  similar  in  character,  called  by  botanists 
Pyrethrum  carnciim,  Pyrcthrum  rosrurn,  and  Pyrethrvm  purpimi'm, 
(Persian  cammomile,  flea-grass,  or  jlca-killer,)  from  wliieli  this  pow- 
der is  procured,  consisting  of  small  perennial  shrubs,  from  12  to  15 
inches  in  height,  bearing  iiowers  an  inch  and  a  hslf  in  diameter,  and 
resembling  those  of  the  oz-eye  daisy,  (C hrysafUhemum  lenoarUh0m!umt) 
except  in  color.  They  grow  on  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  at  an 
elevation  of  5,650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  temperature  of 
68°  F.  They  are  of  easy  cultivation  in  gardens,  and  since  their  har- 
diness have  ln'couie  known,  thev  have  been  introdnced  into  Germanv, 
TTolland,  and  Fi  aiiee,  \'nv  the  ]»uriioses  of  ornament,  where  they  begin 
to  flower  in  June.  Tliey  will  flourish  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  layers  as  well  as  by  seeds. 

The  parts  of  the  plants  from  which  the  powder  is  made  are  the 
dried  flower^heads,  gathered,  when  ripe,  on  fine  days,  and  usually 
9  A 
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dried  by  exposure  to  the  bqd  ;  bat  they  have  been  found  to  be  more 
serviceable  when  dried  in  the  shade,  during  which  operation  they 
are  occasionally  turned.  In  the  process  of  desiccation  they  lose  about 
90  per  cent.    When  perfectly  dried,  they  are  first  comminuted  with 

the  hand,  and  tlien  redncfd  to  jxiwder  in  a  small  mill. 

A  qnaiitit}'  of  tlu  se  plants  grown  upon  18  s(juaro  rod?<  is  er^tiniated 
to  furnish  100  pounds  of  powder,  wliii  li  is  ln\>t  jiiLservrd  in  sealed 
vessehi  of  glass.  The  application  is  made  either  as  a  pow  der  or  a«>  uu 
infusion,  though  in  the  latter  form,  it  is  more  beneficial,  especially  when 
intended  for  the  destruction  of  insects  on  plants.  The  dried  leaves 
only  should  be  used  for  an  infusion,  as  the  green  ones  are  ineffectuaL 
The  powder  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  insects  themselves,  or  in 
the  places  which  they  frequent.  They  are  attracted  by  its  smell, 
become  Btnpifiod,  and  immediately  die.  This  substance  may  bo  era- 
ployed  without  injury  to  iho  larcrcr  animals  or  man.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  amount  of  this  powder  consumed,  per  amium,  in  Kussia 
alone,  is  nearly  1,000,000  pounds. 

At  present,  there  are  more  than  twenty  villages  in  the  district  of 
jLlexandropoI  engaged  in  cultivating  the  plant  and  collecting  its 
flowers  and  leaves.  p.  J.  8. 


HISTORY. 


EARLY  AGBICULTUBAL  HISTORY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

BY  JOHN  REYNOLDS,  OF  SELLSYILLB* 

[Coudcnsed  from  the  Tnuigactious  ut  thu  IUIaou  Sute  Agricultural  Socictj  for  lS56-'67.]  ■ 

Religious  altars,  Easkaskia,  and  agriculture  commenced  together 
in  the  American  bottom"  in  the  same  year  (1682)  that  Philadel- 
phia was  laid  out,  one  hundred  years  before  any  permanent  settlements 

Avoro  made  in  oither  Kentucky  or  Tennessee,  and  twenty-eight  years 
belot  o  tlu'  1  luiidation  of  New  Orleans.  The  villages  of  Cahokia  and 
Pooria  commenced  their  existence  about  the  same  tiiiK;  and  manner 
wail  Kaskaskia,  and  those  then  French  viliages  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  first  colonies  established  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
Fort  CrdveccBur  was  erected  by  La  Salle  on  the  northern  bank  of 
Pouria  Lake,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  present  city  of  Peoria,  some 
few  years  before  the  colonies  were  settled,  and  the  Rock  Fort,  or 
Fort  St.  Louis,  was  established  soon  after  on  the  "  Starved  Rock." 
which  is  sitiiativ]  on  the  south  side  of  tho  hiph  rocky  bluff  of  the 
Illinois  river,  about  six  miles  southeast  from  tiie  city  of  La  Salle. 
These  forts  were  garrisoned  for  some  years  by  French  f^  >ldiers,  to 
secure  tho  Indian  trade,  and  to  keep  possession  of  the  country. 
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Father  Allowos.  a  Jef^nit,  located  in  the  Indian  villapre  on  tlie  exact 
site  where  Old  Kaekaskia  now  stands,  and  commonccd  to  Christianize 
the  natives.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pinet,  another  Jesuit  priest,  commenced 
his  Christian  labors  in  the  Gahokia  village  of  Indians,  which  occti' 
pied  the  same  place  that  the  present  town  of  Cahokia  does.  The 
traders  also  assembled  in  these  Indian  towns,  and  thus,  by  Christianity 
and  benevolence,  they  were  changed  into  civilized  and  happy  colonies 
of  whites. 

Agricnlture  made  its  first  entrance  into  Illinois  aroiind  these  villap-es 
in  the  year  1G82.  The  French  pilgrims  from  Canada  immigrated  to 
the  country  with  the  pure  and  holy  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
lived  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the  nnmerous  tribes  of  savaire.'^, 
which  were  legion  at  that  time  in  the  West.  They  had  scarceh  ..ny 
wars  with  the  natives,  but  resided  with  their  neighbors,  wbitie  and 
red,  for  a  handred  and  fifty  years,  in  perfect  harmony.  These  French 
oolonif^ts  never  disturbed  any  one  on  account  of  their  religion,  nor 
j)ersecntef]  (Quakers  nor  any  other  sect  for  difference  of  opinion.  But 
these  iiuniif^rants  wore  not  p"ood  lariners.  About  one-hnlf  of  the 
population  depended  on  the  Indian  trade  and  voyaging  for  a  living, 
and  the  other  half  were  husbandmeD,  and  cultivated  the  fields. 
These  colonies  were  established  where  the  soil  was  exceedingly  fer- 
tile and  easily  cultivated.  A  very  small  amount  of  labor  raised  much 
produce.  Large  common  fields  were  inclosed  with  few  raUs  in  the 
fence,  the  rivers,  bluffs,  or  lakes  generally  answering  for  some  part 
of  the  inclosure.  Wheat,  mostly  of  tho  spring  variety,  and  a  hard, 
flinty  kind  of  Indian  corn  were  cultivated  and  raised  in  suflicient 
quantities  to  support  the  inhabitants,  and  much  for  exportation  South. 
The  villages  of  Triiirie  du  Rocher,  Fort  Char  tree,  St.  riiilips,  and 
Prairie  da  Pont  were  added  to  the  former  colonies,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  whole  bottom  was  in  cultivation  at  the  highest  points 
of  French  prosperity,  in  Illinois.  I  have  seen  the  marks  of  tho  plough 
for  20  or  30  continuous  miles  above  Kaska«kia,  in  the  bottom, 
where  the  land  would  admit,  and  in  an  extensive  range  of  country 
around  the  villages  of  Cahokia  and  i'rairie  du  Pont.  It  is  stated  by 
authors  that  great  quantities  of  flour  were  shipped  to  New  Orleans, 
in  olden  times,  from  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  colonies. 

The  agricnltaral  implements  of  the  French  were  defective,  and  not 
of  the  character  that  wonld  be  tolerated  at  this  day.  The  poverty 
of  the  conntry  and  the  want  of  skill  forced  the  people  to  nse  carts 
without  iron.  In  alluvial  soils,  where  rocks  or  gravel  did  not  appear, 
these  carts  performed  tolerably  good  service — much  better  than  pleds. 
The  ploughs  w.  ro  honored  with  only  a  small  point  of  iron  on  tho 
front  in  the  ground,  and  that  tied  to  llie  wood  with  raw  hide  straps. 
The  beams  rested  on  axles,  supported  by  small  wheels,  also  without 
iron,  and  the  whole  concern  drawn  by  oxen — Chorees  not  being  used 
in  the  ploughs  by  the  French  in  pioneer  times — and  the  oxen  were 
yoked  to  the  ploughs  by  the  horns.  Straps  of  untanned  leather  tied 
a  straight  yoke  to  the  horns  of  the  oxen,  and  a  pole,  or  tongue, 
coupled  the  yoke  to  the  wheeled  carriage,  on  which  rested  tlie  1>enm 
of  the  plough.    At  this  early  day,  the  French  farmers  used  no  small 
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ploughs,  and  had  none.  In  the  war  of  1812,  they  obtained  the 
knowledge  from  the  Americans  of  the  use  of  the  small  ploughs  to 
work  amongst  the  green  corn.  Before  the  war,  the  French  and 
Americans  were  strangers,  and  learned  nothing  from  each  otlier.  I 
]in-nmo  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  the  French  ploughed  in 
tlieir  corn  about  the  1st  of  June,  and  turned  under  the  weeds,  and 
not  many  grew  until  the  com  was  up  out  of  their  reach.  They 
planted  the  seed  corn  in  the  furrows  a^  they  broke  the  ground,  and 
turned  the  furrow-slice  on  the  com  planted,  opened  a  few  furrows 
more  and  planted  another  row  of  com,  and  so  on,  until  the  field  was 
completed.  The  weeds  were  kept  down  with  the  hoe,  or  brier 
scythe.  Sometimes  strange  looking  Indian  pumpkins  were  planted 
with  the  corn,  and  at  time?*,  thou^rh  seldom,  turnips  were  Fown  be- 
tween the  rows.  Potntnos  were  not  raised  to  iiiiich  advantage — not 
Rullieieiit  for  the  consumption  of  the  people— -1  mean  the  French  in- 
hubiiunts  of  olden  times.  The  Americans  have  always  rai»ed  an 
abundance  of  these  roots,  since  my  recollection,  in  Illinois.  For 
nutny  years,  there  were  no  sweet  potatoes  cultivated  in  the  country. 
Not  much  com  was  raised  by  the  French  in  pioneer  times,  as  they 
did  not  use  it  to  any  great  extent  for  bread,  and  their  stock  wintered 
out,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  range.  In  summer,  the  pastnrnge  was 
excellent,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  were  generally  fat.  Corn  was  sold 
to  th^'  Indian  traders  on  which  to  support  the  voyageura  and  couriers 
du  bois,  and  some  used  to  fatten  their  ho^s. 

The  history  of  one  year  of  French  agncdture  will  serve  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  as  I  believe,  in  that  long  period,  not  a 
new  principle  was  ingrafted  into  tbo  system,  nor  an  old  one  aban- 
doned. A  mathematical  similarity  reigned  in  all  the  French  colonies, 
until  the  Americans  introduced  new  agricultural  principles  among 
their  French  neighbors. 

Tlic  wheat  ero])  was  generally  sown  in  the  early  sprinir,  and 
tolerably  well  ploughed  in  with  the  ox-team.  It  was  cut  with  .sickles, 
or  reap  hooks,  as  no  cradles  existed  in  those  times.  They  bound 
the  sheaves  with  grass  cut  for  the  purpose,  hauled  the  crop  home 
either  in  horse  or  ox-carts,  and  stored  it  away  in  barns.  The  ancient 
custom  at  "harvest  home"  was,  to  tie  together  some  nice  straws  of 
the  wheat  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  to  place  it  over  the  gate  of  the 
husbandman.  This  exhibition  was  in  praise  to  Providence  for  tlio 
harvest,  and  also  to  show  that  the  crop  was  housed  in  the  barns.  In 
winter,  the  wheat  was  threshed  out  in  the  barns  with  flails,  and 
ground,  for  the  most  part,  in  horse-mills.  The  spring  wheat  made 
good,  dark-colored  bread,  which  many  preferred  to  that  made  of  fall 
wheat. 

Little  or  no  oats,  rye,  barley,  nor  buckwheat  were  raised  in  Illinois 

for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  its  first  settlement.  The  French 
lu'ver  cultlvritrd.  to  -.my  crreat  amount,  either  flax,  cotton,  r  liemp. 
nor  (lid  they  manulacture  into  clot liinir  wdiat  little,  if  anv.  th»  y  did 
r  se.  They  used  very  few  spinning  wheels,  and  I  do  not  recollect 
f  \  iHMng  a  loom  among  them.  All  their  cl(»thing,  exeey>t  the  deer 
•  -.'i  '•  M  CH^im  they  wore,  they  purchased  at  the  stores.   They  raised 
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oonsiderable  stock — ^horses  and  cattle*  some  hogs,  but  no  sheep  nor 
goats.  Their  horses,  known  as  French  ponies,"  were  numerous, 
and  of  excellent  pedigree.  They  were  generally  small,  but  of  the 
pure  Arabian  stock,  from  Spain.  No  care  was  taken  of  them  for 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  the  breed  scarcely  erer 
crossed.  Many  generations  of  them  iwer  ate  an  ear  of  corn  or  other 
grain,  but  lived  on  the  range,  winter  and  summer.  The  French  kept 
no  stable  horses;  but  let  all  the  males  run  in  their  natural  state. 
These  ponies  endured  much  more  hardship  than  the  American  horses, 
and  would  do  more  seryice,  living  on  the  range,  without  grain. 

French  catile  were  immigrants  from  Canada,  and  were  a  smallt 
hardj  breed,  generally  with  black  horns.  Thej  stood  the  winter 
better,  without  grain,  than  the  American  cattle,  and  gave  less  ndlk  in 
the  summer. 

The  French  never  raised  hogs  in  proportion  to  their  other  stock. 
They  lived  on  vegetable  diet  more  than  the  Americans,  and  used  less 
pork.  Bacon  was  uncommon  among  them.  They  rendered  a  iut  hog 
into  lard  for  the  family,  and  pan-cakes  then  were  triumphant. 

The  common  fowls  were  abundantlj  raised  amongst  ihe  early 
French,  and  the  poultry  and  eggs  gave  the  people  healthy  and 
agreeable  support  They  excelled  the  American  masses  in  raising 
fowls,  and  were  attentive  to  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens,  which 
gave  them  a  good  part  of  a  cheap  living. 

The  French,  English  and  American  governments  awarded  to  the 
French  colonies  large  commons,  attached  to  the  villages,  to  advance 
agriculture;  but  at  this  day,  these  commons  are  appropriated  to  raise 
a  fund  to  support  the  pubHc  schools. 


THE  HISTORY,  COMMERCE,  SOURCES,  MANUFACTURE, 
AND  £CONOHI0AL  VALUE  OF  SALT  OONSUMBD  IN  AND 
BXPOBTED  FROM  THB  UNITED  STATES. 

BT  WILLIAM  G.  DENNIS,  OF  ESY  WEST,  FLOBIDA, 

It  has  been  assumed  that  great  power  and  influence  have  accrued 
to  certain  nations  because  of  their  possessing  the  sources  of  salt  and 

the  skill  and  enterprise  to  supply  it  in  commerce;  and  coincidences 
leading  to  this  conclusion  are  certainly  not  unfrequent  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  whether  they  may  be  viewed  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  or  not.  It  has  thus  been  alleged  that  the  coninien  i  il 
power  of  the  Roman  empire  was  hiiilt  upon  the  Etrurian  salt-works 
of  Ostia  ;  that  the  influence  of  Venice  in  the  i»uddle  ages  arose  from 
a  like  cause;  and  that  France  and  England  have  successiyely  increased 
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in  commercial  importance  in  the  ratio  of  the  development  of  their 
salt-producing  capabilitieB.  It  certainly  cannot  )m'  (|ue&tioDed  that, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  this  source  of  wealth  must  confer  great  bless- 
inp:^  on  it^j  possessors,  enabling  thorn  to  supply  the  world  with  an 
essential  of  life,  and  to  rejoice  in  their  own  independeucc  in  a  matter 
of  primary  utility. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  has  been  adapted  to  inculcate 
this  lesson,  its  early  privations  in  this  particular  having  been  very 
great.  The  history  of  onr  salt  manufactures,  indeed,  would  be  inter- 
esting and  profitable,  could  the  requisite  data  be  obtained;  but  many 
feeble  and  imperfect  attempt^  wt  i  f  made  before  the  achieyement  of 
a  successful  issue.  Perhaps  the  liist  tlic^e  was  that  alluded  to  in 
Beverly' ITistory  of  Virginia,  wherein  it  is  stated  that,  in  1620,  "a 
salt- Work  was  set  up  at  Cape  Charles,  on  the  Eastern  Shore;"  with 
what  success,  however,  is  not  mentioned.  Another  attemj>t  was  made 
four  years  later,  at  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing record  is  obtained  jfrom  Prince's  Chronological  History  of 
New  England. 

"1624.  At  Cape  Ann  there  is  a  plantation  beginning  by  the  Dor- 
rhei^ter  men  l»y  wliicli  they  hold  of  those  of  New  Plymoutli;  who  also 
l>y  thi'iM  have  set  up  a  fishing  work.  *****  in  the  same 
tiiiip  which  brought  Mr.  Lyford  to  Plymouth,  came  a  carpenter  and  a 
sjilt-maker,  butli  sent  by  the  adventurers.  The  carpenter,  says  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  '  is  an  honest  and  very  industrious  man,  quickly 
builds  two  very  good  and  strong  shallops,  with  a  great  and  strong 
lighter,  and  had  hewn  timber  for  two  ketclies,  but  this  spoilt;  for  in 
the  heat  of  the  season  of  the  year  befalls  into  a  fever  and  dies  to 
our  great  loss  and  sorrow.'  The  salt  man  he  describes  as  ignorant, 
foolish,  and  ?<df-willed  : — ^•chiij^oM  a  spot  for  his  salt-works,  will  have 
eight  or  ton  men  to  help  him,  is  conlident  the  ground  is  good,  makes 
a  carpt  liter  rear  a  great  frame  of  a  house  for  the  salt  and  olher  like 
uses,  but  finds  himself  deceived  in  the  bottom;  will  tiien  have  a 
lighter  to  carry  clay,  &c.,  yet  all  in  vain.  He  could  do  nothing  but 
boil  the  salt  in  pans.  He  next  year  is  sent  to  Cape  Ann,  and  there 
the  pans  arc  set  up  by  the  fishingj  but  before  the  summer  ia  out,  he 
burns  the  house  and  spoils  the  pans,  and  there  is  an  end  of  this 
chargeable  l>UFinos'j.'  " 

In  the  same  work  the  following  minute  also  is  quoted  : 

*'1629,  March  10. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachu^sctt.s  Company, 
in  London,  Mr.  Thomas  Graves,  of  Gravcscnd,  gentleman,  agrees  to 
go  to  New  England,  and  serve  the  company  as  a  person  skUful  in 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  mineral  salt  and  alum,  fortifications  of  all 
sorts,  surveying,  <fec." 

At  the  birth  of  this  Republic,  and  during  the  only  defensive  war 
it  has  since  boon  filled  upon  to  wage,  we  felt  mo^i  acutely  the  ina- 
bility to  supj)ly  our  want  in  this  pubstancc.  In  Imth  these  periods, 
temporary  salt-works  were  enctcfi  ninler  the  special  favor  of  several 
States  of  the  Union,  and  a  maximum  price  for  salt  was  in  some  in- 
stances established  by  law. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  salt  was  manufactured. along  the 
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sea-board  of  the  United  States  by  boiling  sea-water,  and  after  its 
close,  quite  an  extensive  system  of  salt-making  grew  up  around 
New  Bedford  and  Cape  Cod,  at  which  works,  after  the  plan  was  per- 
fected, a  large  quantity  of  aa  pure  an  article  as  any  ever  made  was 
obtained,  but  from  the  fineness  of  the  grains  it  was  not  well  fitted  for 
saltiDg  pork,  in  barrels.  The  plan  adopted  waa  the  origin  of  the  one 
praGtieed  at  present  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  making  solar  salt 
Each  of  the  lines  of  the  narrow  shallow  vats,  with  their  movable 
roofs,  were  more 'than  1,000  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  was  higher 
in  level  than  the  other,  with  a  reg-nlnr  grRdation  the  whole  length. 
Sea-wnter  was  puinpod  into  tlie  lii^'-hest  end,  and  as  it  .strcnp:thnned 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  sua  and  air,  it  was  let  from  one  hivel  to 
another  till  it  arrived  at  a  certain  point  in  the  line,  beyond  wliich  it 
was  not  pemtitted  to  go,  until  redoced  to  the  point  of  saturatiou 
with  common  salt,  when  the  brine  deposited  all  its  impurities,  except 
those  more  solnble  than  that  salt,  such  as  the  muriate  of  lime  and 
the  muriate  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  solution  of  which  always 
drains  off  entirely  from  perfectly  formed  crystals  of  common  salt. 
The  remainder  of  the  line  of  vats  from  thif  point  was  u^ed  alono  for 
crystallizing  the  salt,  no  brine  being  allowed  to  come  into  this  part  of 
the  lino  before  it  was  evaj^orated  fully  up  to  saturation.  The  salt 
taken  from  these  pans  was  remarkably  heavy  and  strong.  For  salting 
beef  and  fish,  and  for  preparing  bacon  and  hams  for  the  smoke-house, 
no  salt  could  be  better;  but  after  our  last  war  with  England,  when 
foreign  salt  could  l)e.  bought  for  less  than  50  cents  per  bushel,  these 
works  were  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  and  now  few  of  them  are  in 
operation. 

Some  eighty  years  ago,  there  were  many  small  cstabliclirnonts  in 
Massachusetts  for  boillTi^  salt  from  seu-water.  That  of  Messrs.  Obed 
E.  Smith  and  Job  Chaao,  at  Harwich,  consisted  of  twelve  kettles,  of 
16  gallons  each,  set  in  mason  work,  and  protected  from  the  weather 
by  a  low  building.  At  first,  they  raised  the  water  by  a  hand-pump, 
afterwards  by  a  wind-mill,  and  conveyed  it  in  gutters  to  the  boilers. 
This  establishment  was  continned  till  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, a  period  of  more  tlian  twenty  yours.  In  Falmouth  and  Barn- 
stable, thoro  wore  similar  establishments.  In  fact,  tlie  restrictions 
imposed  on  our  commerce  by  the  British  Parliament  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  by  cutting  oil  the  supply  of  foreign  salt, 
compelled  almost  every  man  on  the  sea-board  to  become  a  manufac- 
turer. The  exorbitant  price  of  foreign  salt,  and  the  distress  occa- 
sioned at  Il  ls  1  riod,  obliged  many  to  continue  this  petty  business, 
and  induced  others  to  adopt  other  means  for  making  salt  for  their 
own  consumption.  Soon  after  the  close  of  that  war,  boiling  salt  was 
discontinued,  and  has  not  since  been  resumed  in  this  State. 

The  salt  made  by  this  process  was  a  very  inferior  article.  It  was 
line -grained,  and  imperfectly  separated  from  the  lime,  salts  of  the 
bittern^  and  other  impurities  contained  in  the  water.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  single  bushel  of  salt,  8  barrels,  or  252  gallons  of  sea-water 
bad  to  be  evaporated,  for  the  most  part^  in  kettles  unsuited  for 
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that  purpiKsu,  liuiigmg  ovor  a  tiro,  or  sot  in  mason  work  unprotected 
from  the  weather. 

But  uu  apparently  uiaiuportant  observation,  one  of  those  sjnall 
incidents  which  often  pave  the  way  to  great  discoTeries,  established 
the  fact  that  salt  could  be  made  in  this  climate  hy  solar  eyaporation. 
Several  salt-boilern,  at  Harwich,  reitiiirked  that  some  clam  shells  on  the 
sea-shore  contained  minnte  crystals  of  salt.    Tliese,  they  concluded, 
must  have  been  formed  by  the  drying  away  of  the  water  left  in  them 
by  the  tide.    The  correctness  of  this  opinion  they  soon  nscertained 
by  filling  suveral  and  placing  them  on  posts.    Mr.  Aniniicl  Weeks,  of 
that  town,  made  another  experiment,  which  was  more  satisfactory. 
He  constructed  a  shallow  box,  open  at  the  top,  6  feet  in  length  by  2 
foot  in  width,  and  divided  into  three  compartments  by  narrow  strips 
of  board  placed  crosswise  on  the  inside*    This  he  filled  with  sea- 
water,  and  exposed  it  to  the  sun^s  rays,  in  fair  weather,  and  at  other 
times  kept  it  covered.    With  this  simple  apparatus,  he  manufactured 
salt  snftieicnt  for  his  own  ooni«nmption.    This  experiment  was  made 
in  the  year  1774.  or  1775,  and  was  probaVily  the  first  salt  made  in  the 
United  States  by  bolar  evaporation,  although  it  was  practised  in 
Friince  and  other  countries  many  years  before.    About  the  same  time 
that  Mr.  Weeks  made  his  experiment,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
manufacture  salt  was  made  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  in  New  Hampshire. 
A  vat.  about  10  feet  square  and  a  foot  in  depth,  was  scooped  in  the 
ground,  and  made  tight  with  a  layer  of  clay.    Over  this,  a  rude  frame 
was  erected  in  support  the  boards  which  formed  a  covering  on  the 
approacli  of  a  storm.    The  next  attempt  to  maniifartnre  Rait  in  works 
cniisiructed  on  the  plan  now  generally  adoptnl  in  this  country,  was 
made  in  177G,  or  1777,  by  John  Sears,  of  I)ennis,  who  had  previously 
led  a  8oa-furing  life.    Possessing  an  inventive  genius,  he  conceived  a 
plan  for  manufacturing  salt  by  a  less  tedious  and  more  economical 
process  than  the  boiling  down  of  sea-water.    Wanting  the  means  to 
test  the  pra(  lieabillty  of  the  plan,  he  associated  himself  with  Edward 
Sears  ami  Christopher  and  Edward  Crowell.    The  latter  had  seen 
the  works  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  John 
Sears  h:\<\  nny  knowledge  that  salt  had  ever  been  made  in  works 
similar  to  the  ones  he  proposed  to  bnild.     Tlie  situation  which  they 
selected  was  on  Quivet  Neck,  in  the  northerly  part  of  Deunis,  (then 
Yarmouth,)  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea-shore.   The  vat,  or 
bottom,"  as  it  is  generally  called,  was  constructed  100  feet  in 
length  and  10  feet  in  width,  and  all  on  the  same  level.    The  flooring 
was  white  pine  plank,  laid  on  oaken  sleepers,  the  latter  running  cross- 
wise,  and  the  former  lengthwise.    The  gunnels,  or  sides  and  ends, 
were  also  of  plank,  S  inches  hiiili,  ami  secured  to  the  llooring  by 
by  iipriirlit  ]deees  jnortised  into  the  ends  ot  the  sit  ej>ers,  supported 
by  knees  pas&ing  under  the  iiooring  and  ou  the  outer  sides  of  tho 
gunnel  pieces.    The  comers  of  the  vat  were  also  secured  hy  knees. 
Tlie  roof  was  curiously  fashioned.    Rafters,  grooved  on  each  side, 
wore  permanently  fastened  to  the  gunnels,  at  the  distance  of  from  6 
to  G  ic'ct  from  each  other.    The  doors  were  made  of  a  corresponding 
widtli,  and  consisted  of  several  boarils  of  the  same  length  of  the  rafters, 
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clamped  together  like  a  common  door.  Tliese  were  moved  obliquely 
upwards  and  downwards  in  the  grooves  of  the  rafters,  when  occaBion 
required,  and  they  were  prevented  from  sagging  in  the  centre  hy 
slender  rafter**  placed  between  the  principal  ones.  It  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  have  a  separate  yat  for  crystallizing  the  salt.  A  parti' 
tion  was  accordingly  placed  across  the  original  vat,  dividing  it  into 
two.  For  the  first  two  years,  water  for  the  supply  of  these  works 
was  brought  in  buckets  from  the  sea-shore;  but  just  before  the  close 
of  the  Revohition,  Mr.  Sears  procured  one  of  the  pumps  of  the  British 
ship-of-war  Somerset,  which  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod, 
and  erected  it  for  the  supply  of  his  manufactory  with  water,  and  to 
avoid  the  labor  uf  boiling.  About  1790,  he  constructed,  for  the  pur- 
pose, a  wmd-niUl,  on  the  plan  of  those  then  in  conunon  use.  Like  other 
inyentors,  Mr.  Sears  did  not  escape  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  For  a  long 
time,  his  manufectory'  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  ' '  John  Sears' 
Folly, ' '  and  to  avoid  ^e  sneers  of  the  less  enterprising,  he  con* 
structed  his  mill  in  secret. 

In  Brewster,  (then  Harwich,)  in  this  State,  Mr.  Scott  Clark  and 
Rev.  }>lr.  Dun.^ter  eomnieneod  the  manufacture  of  salt  a  little  before 
the  clode  oi  the  Revolution.  Their  works  were  built  on  Broad  Point, 
in  the  north  part  of  that  town,  and  were  constructed  like  Sears', 
except  they  were  divided  into  three  vats.  Thej  had  no  pump  for 
several  years,  but  afterwards  one  Tfras  constructed  like  a  common 
hand  pump.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Freeman,  of  Brewster,  also  bnilt  salt 
works  about  the  same  time. 

In  Barnstable,  the  first  salt-works  were  built  by  Mr.  Admo  Hinck- 
ley and  Nathaniel  Gorhani,  in  the  year  1770.  Thev  were  constructed 
on  Mr.  Searti'  pkn,  about  50  feet  in  length  and  10  feet  wide,  and 
divided  into  two  vats. 

In  other  parts  of  Massachusetts,  there  were  works  similar  to  the 
latter  for  the  mannfactare  of  salt  by  solar  evaporation;  but  many  of 
these  were  broken  up  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  A  few 
vats,  however,  exist  at  Gape  Cod,  in  which  salt  is  still  manufactured 
to  a  limited  extent. 

In  1830,  there  were  manufactured  in  tliis  Stat«  about  ()()0,000 
bushels  of  salt  by  solar  evaporation,  after  the  method  above  described, 
since  which  it  has  generally  been  discontinued. 

As  sources  of  supply  of  common  salt  in  the  United  States,  New 
Yodr,  and  what  may  be  called  the  Salt  Basin  of  the  Kanawha,  are 
of  much  greater  magnitude  than  any  and  all  others.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution, the  discovery  of  salt  springs  is  spoken  of  in  these  regions, 
since  which  time  others  have  been  found  on  the  surface,  or  by  boring 
in  different  localities.  At  present,  the  principal  salt-works  in  this 
basin  are  found  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Pennbvlvania,  and  Ohio,  with 
some  minor  works  in  the  adjacent  States.  Nearly  all  of  the  brine 
wells  tfiere  contain  petroleum,  and  many  of  them  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  of  commercial  value.  Most  of  the  salt  is  manufactured  by 
the  boiling  process,  except  a  part  of  that  of  New  York. 

The  springs  which  underlie  a  larj^e  portion  of  Western  New  York 
issue  naturally  from  the  earth,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
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Indians  lon^  before  the  settlement  of  thir*  rec^icm  1)V  Europeans,  us 
crystalii  of  salt  appeared  on  the  Burface  of  the  black,  mud  in  their 
vioinitj.  Father  Jerome  LaUomont  10  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
white  man  who  mentioned  these  "salt  fountains."  Le  Moyne,  a 
Jesuit,  also  noticed  them  in  his  journal,  published  in  1653.  More 
recently,  in  1770,  Onondji^a  salt  was  in  common  use  among  tlie  Dela- 
wares,  and  the  traders  brought  quantities  of  it  to  Albany  with  their 
furs,  as  a  matter  of  CHriosity.  At  the  same  time,  the  Indian  women 
sent  this  salt  to  Quebec  for  sale.  The  first  while  settlers  eomnienced 
making  salt,  by  boiling,  in  1788,  near  where  Syracuse  now  stands. 

In  1797,  the  first  laws  were  enacted  in  New  York  for  the  regulation 
of  salt-works;  and  in  no  case  has  there  been  granted  to  individuals  in 
fee  simple  anj  saline  belonging  to  this  State,  which  opens  the  wells 
and  keeps  them  in  repair.  It  i^i  at  the  expense  of  building  the  tanks, 
or  reservoirs,  into  which  the  brine  is  pumped  for  the  purpose  of 
freeing  it  from  impurities  as  much  as  pot^siblo,  previous  to  its  being 
distributed  to  the  several  lessees,  who  complete  the  manufaeture  of 
the  salt.  These  resL-rvoirs  are  in  the  exelusive  ehar}j;e  of  the  State, 
which  also  furnishes  the  aqueducts  for  distributing  the  brine  to  the 
lessees,  who  pay  a  cent  a  bushel  of  56  pounds,  in  the  way  of  ren|v 
or  duties,  on  aU  salt  manufactured.  The  strength  of  the  brine  ia 
measured  by  an  instrument  called  a  "salometer,"  arranged  by  desig- 
nating distilled  water  0,  and  the  same  kind  of  water  saturated  with 
common  salt  100.  With  instrnmeiits  thus  graduated,  the  brine  of 
the  OnDiidaira  salt-works  varies  at  (litlerent  places  and  seasons  from 
down  even  as  low  as  44°.  The  wells  which  do  not  furnish  brine 
above  50°  are  not  considered  worth  working. 

There  are  made  by  solar  evaporation,  at  the  Onondaga  works,  from 
500,000  to  600,000  bushels  of  salt  per  annum,  which  has  the  specific 
gravity  of  all  solar  manufactured  salt,  and  unquestionably  possesses 
superior  antiseptic  qualities.    It  is  made  in  long,  narrow,  shallow 
wooden  vats,  elevated  a  few  feet,  with  movable  roofs,  which  are 
run  on  and  off,  as  the  weather  may  require,  similar  to  those  formerly 
in  u.se  in  Massachusetts.    When  tlie  works  are  in  operation,  they 
generally  re([uire  3,000,000  gallons  a  day,  and  the  average  daily  sup- 
ply for  six  months  is  not  less  than  2,000,000  gallons.    The  average 
cost  of  manufacturing  salt  by  boiling  during  five  consecutive  years 
was  about  $1  per  barrel  of  280  pounds,  the  minimum  price  being  in 
1849,  1850,  and  1851,  from  70  to  90  cents;  in  1852,  $1;  in  1.^",.-], 
$1  12;  in  1854,  $1  25;  in  1855,  $1  30,  in  1856,  |1  40  per  barrel.  The 
solar-made  salt  costs  about  the  same  as  that  boih'd.    It  weiiihs  about 
75  pounds  to  the  bushel,  while  tlie  boiled  salt  weii^hs  only  ot'>  jionnds, 
the  latter  varying,  however,  according  to  the  pos^ition  of  the  kettles, 
to  a  weight  considerably  above,  as  well  as  below,  this  standard, 
which  is  the  number  of  pounds  reckoned  to  the  legal  bushel  of  the 
State. 

A  salt  block  for  boiling,  at  Onondsiga,  of  the  largest  size,  is  con- 
structed of  bricks,  from  12  to  15  feet  wide,  4  ti>  5  feet  high,  forming 
two  parallel  arches,  extondino:  its  who].'  length.  Within  the  top  of 
these  arches,  are  placed  common  cast-iron  kettles,  containing  from  50 
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to  70  gallons,  set  near  together  in  two  rows,  the  entire  leog;th  of  the 

arches.  A  fire  built  in  the  mouth  of  these  arches  passes  under  each 
kettle  into  a  chimney,  which  may  vary  in  height  from  50  to  150  feet. 
The  number  of  kettles  to  these  double  blocks  varies  from  fifty  to 
seventy.  ^^<^  tlie  amount  of  salt  made  in  one  of  them,  say  in  eight 
mouths  of  the  year,  varies  from  20,000  to  25,000  bushels  of  56 
pounds. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  bushels  of  salt  made 

at  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  since  Jnne  20,  1797,  which  is  the  date 
of  the  first  leases  of  lots  : 


YRATtn<  2lo.  of  bnsheU. 

17*j7    25.474 

1798    57,^28 

1799    42,474 

1800    60,000 

1801    62,000 

1802    75.893 

1803    90.000 

1804    100,000 

1805    154.071 

1806    122,557 

1807    165,448 

1808    319.618 

1809    128,282 

1810    450,000 

1811    200,000 

1812   221,011 

1813    226,000 

1814    295,215 

1815    322,058 

1816   348,234 

1817    448,665 

1818    406,640 

1819    626,049 

1820    648,374 

1821    558,329 

1822    481,562 

1823    726,988 

1824    816,634 

1825    767,203 

1826    811,023 

1827    983,410 

1828    1,160,888 

1829    1,291,280 

1830    1,435,446 

1831    1,514,037 

1832    1,652,985 

1833    1,838,646 

1834    1,948,252 
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Ykahs.  No.  of  bushels. 

1836    2,209,8G7 

183G   1,912.858 

1837    2,161,287 

1838    2,576,033 

1839    2,864.718 

1840    2,G22,305 

1841    3,340,769 

1842    2,291,903 

1843    3,127,500 

1844    4,003,554 

1846    3,762,358 

1846    3,833,681 

1847    3,951,351 

1848    4,737,126 

1849   5,083,369 

1850    4,268,919 

1851   4,614,117 

1852    4,922,533 

1863    6,404,624 

1854    6,803,847 

1855    6,082,885 

1856    6,966,810 

1867    4,300,000 


Salt  Bprings  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  Kentucky.  From 
these  springs,  or  licks,  with  proper  management,  salt  may  bo  made  in 
Bnficient  qnantitieB  for  the  conBiunption  of  all  the  inluibitaiits  the 
Western  ooimtry-  could  support  Notwithstanding  the  high  price  of 
labor,  and  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  biuinesa  of  making 
salt  was  carried  on,  yet  the  avcrap:c  price  of  that  noccssarr  article, 
at  those  licks*,  for  several  years  previous  to  1795,  was  from  $1  to  $2  per 
bushel.  The  most  noted  of  those  springs,  or  lickp.  are — one  on  Salt 
Lick  Cicuk,  near  the  Ohio ;  the  upper  and  lower  Blue  Springs,  on 
Licking  River  ;  Drennon's  Lick,  on  Kentucky  River;  Big  Bone  Lick, 
Long  Lick,  Bollett's  Lick,  and  Mann's  Lick.  The  method  of  pro- 
curing water  from  these  licks  is  by  sinking  wells  from  20  to  40  feet 
deep.  The  water  drawn  from  these  wells  is  represented  to  be  as 
strongly  imprcirnated  with  salt  as  sea-water. 

The  Halt-works  in  Sont1i(>rn  Illinois,  although  they  are  not  worked 
at  the  present  day,  were  once  in  successful  operation,  and  supplied 
the  country  with  this  indispensable  article,  from  its  earliest  settle- 
ments by  the  Europeans.  The  celebrated  salt  springs  situated  a  few 
miles  sonth  of  Equaiify,  in  Gallatin  county,  were  known  and  worked 
by  the  Indians  and  French  of  Vincennes  from  the  time  the  colonists 
commenced  at  that  village,  in  about  the  year  1720,  and  still  pour  out 
volumes  of  water.  But  from  the  scarcity  of  ftiel  in  that  vicinity,  the 
manufacture  wns  abnufloTie'l. 

The  "  United  States  or  Ohio  Saliiir."  at  this  day.  >tnndfi  in  reserve 
aa  a  cheek  to  regulate  and  keep  down  the  price  of  imported  salt.  It 
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was  in  snccessfiil  operatioB  under  Colonel  Isaac  White,  in  about  the 
jear  1812.  Other  salt-works  were  situated  on  Big  Muddy  Riyer,  not 
far  below  Murphysborough,  in  Jackson  county,  and  on  the  east  fork 

of  Silver  Creek,  in  Madison  county,  as  well  as  on  the  upper  branches 
of  Little  Muddy  Creek.  All  of  these  works  produced  conpidoiiiMo 
quantities  of  salt,  but  much  less  than  those  at  the  Ohio  Saline,  like 
which,  and  most  others  in  the  State,  they  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Although  salt  springs  abound  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  from  which  considerable  quantities  of 
salt  were  manufactured  by  the  early  settlers  for  domestic  purposes, 
very  little  at  present  is  made  in  these  States.  Mines  of  rock  salt  also 
exist  in  Missouri,  Utah,  California,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Far 
West,  which  promise  at  pome  future  day  to  become  of  vast  account. 
But  perhaps  the  most  reliable  ??ource  lor  obtaining  salt  in  the  United 
States  is  from  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  by  solar  heat,  all  alonf^ 
the  coayt,  from  New  Jersey  to  the  Rio  Grande.  South  of  Cape 
Florida,  salt  can  be  economically  manufactured  wholly  by  this  process, 
if  the  French  method  of  concentrating  it  on  a  part  of  the  works  as 
hereinafter  described,  be  adopted,  and,  if  convenient  points  bo  selected 
both  for  making  and  shipping  the  article.  North  of  that  point,  it  can 
be  made  cheaply  by  the  aid  of  " p^raduation,'-  (technically  so  called.) 
and  other  analogous  metiiods  ol"  iiicrcasiufj;  evaporation,  if  concen- 
trating it  on  a  part  of  the  works,  as  above,  be  not  found  su^ciently 
powerful  in  practice. 

The  southern  coast  of  Texas  and  the  Florida  Keys  are  peculiarly 
fitted  for  making  solar  salt  without  extensive  artificial  aids  to  evapo- 
ration, but  most  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  Union  have 
supplies  of  brine,  and  the  climate  is  sufficiently  hot  and  dry  to  bring 
them  to  saturation  without  fire,  if  care  be  taken  to  crystallize  slowly 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  the  science  of  chemistry  unfolds. 

Solar  made  salt  can  aUo  be  produced  cheaply  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia from  San  Francisco  to  Sun  Diego.  In  fact,  from  the  seasons 
being  divided  into  dry  and  wet,  that  region  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
salt-making  by  solar  heat. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  seems  the  strongest  and  purest  brine 
fountain  known.  Its  water  is  generally  at  22°  BeaumS.  Captain 
Stansbury  records  that  he  saw  millions  of  bushels  of  salt  crystallized 
on  its  western  borders,  and  that  he  made  use  of  the  unstrengthened 
water  of  the  lake  successfully  to  cure  beef. 

A  singular  salt  lake,  or  pond,  is  found  some  55  miles  northward  from 
Brownsville,  in  Texas,  comprising  30  to  40  acres  in  extent.  The  salt 
is  crystallized  over  the  bottom  of  this  pond  to  an  unknown  depth, 
with  brine  over  it  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet.  Salt  is  cut  out 
for  use,  but  soon  crystallizes  again  to  the  same  level. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  relative  strength  of  the  different 
brines  from  which  salt  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States : 
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At  Nantucket,  350  gftUons  8ea- water*  give  a  bushel  of  Bait. 

Boon'sLick,  Missouri,.  »  450  do  do  

r.  iiemaugh,  Pennsylvania,  •  •  HOO   .  do  •  •  •  ■  do  •  ♦  • 

iSiiawneetown,  lllinoij^,  ......  280  do  do  

Jackson,  Ohio,   213  do  do  

Lockhart'  8,  Mississippi,   180   do  do  

Shawneetown,  rseoond  saline,)  123  do  •  •  •  •  *  do  

St.  Catharine's,  Upper  Canada,  120  do  do  

Zaneaville,  Ohio,   95  ♦  •  •  do  do  

ELenhawa,  Virginia,   •    75  do*  'do  

Grand  River,  Arkansas,      •    80  do  do*»  •••••• 

Illinois  River,  Arkansas   80  do  do  

MonteziMiia,  N.  Y.,  (<>Id  wells,)    70  -do  do  

Grand  Jtapid:^,  Michigan,  •  •  •  •    50  to  60  •  •  •  do  do  • 

Muskingum,  Ohio,   60  do«»»»  ••••••do  

Montezuma,  N.  T.,  (new  wells)   50  do  do  

Onondaga,  N.  ^^ ,  (old  wells, )   40  to  45  •  •  •  do  do  

Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  (new  wells 
at  Syracuse)   30  to  35  •  •  •  do  do  

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  some  of  the  principal  processes  for  making 
salt  by  solar  evaporation  on  a  large  scale;  and  a?  the  French  methods 
are  believed  to  produce  the  best  articl(>-=,  ruid  tiiose  j)ur8ued  in  that 
country  without  the  aid  of  graduation  Iteing  well  adapted  to  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  we  will  begin  with  tliem. 
Besides  many  salt-works  at  brine  springs  in  the  interior,  salt  is  ex- 
tensively manufactured  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  principally  around  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  the  low  coast  in 
its  vicinity.  In  the  last-named  region,  wliore  the  tides  rise  high, 
extensive  reservoirs  arc  ke{)t  at  high  water  V)y  means  of  swing  crates, 
which  open  at  the  dood  and  close  at  the  el'b.  bcin::  placed  in  a  dam 
across  some  arm  of  the  sea.  Each  of  tiicsc  reservoirs  frcqiu  ntly 
supplies  numerous  salt-works.  Suit-making  is  a  government  uiuuopulyj 
the  works  are  national  property,  and  are  divided  into  lots  of  from  30  to 
500  acres,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  persons  who  rent  them. 
These  works  are  so  situated  as  to  be  commanded  by  the  level  of  a 
principal  reservoir,  whether  they  be  largo  or  small,  the  sea-water 
flowing  slowly  from  it  into  a  series  of  lesser  reservoirs  and  long 
winding  conduits,  till  it  comes  to  the  crystallizing  pans,  between 
which,  there  are  also  lung,  narrow  passages,  each  of  the  works  being 
arranged  with  these  smaller  reservoirs  and  pans,  wherein  the  salt 
crystallizes  in  such  a  manner  that  the  incoming  water  flows  over  the 
strengthened  brine  from  reservoir  to  reservoir,  through  the  passages 
named,  till  it  has  evaporated  to  the  point  of  saturation,  when  it  is 
permitted  to  crystallize  in  a  pan  prepared  for  the  purpose.   .It  is  then 

^Of  the  sea-water  at  Vew  York,  about  three  hnwlred  gallotw  would  give  a  bushel  of 
salt.  The  followiugr  un-  thercsuK'  of  <"xuniina(i<  n  of  ri  jxirtion  of  waU  r  t;ik'  ii  from  tho 
Eivi  River,  at  veiy  high  tide :  Specific  gravity  at  60<^  F.,  1.02038.  1,000  graiiui  contained 
2S.8  gra.  of  dry  ealine  matter,  aamelf :  Owbooate  of  lime,  1.22 ;  oarbonate  of  magnesia, 
0.5  ;  Bulpliate  of  liiiie,  O.S  i  mlpliate  of  oMigneBi*,  1.72  J  chloride  of  magnednm,  2.26; 
cUoride  of  aodium,  20.3. 
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raked  out  and  .placed  in  piles  to  drain,  whence  it  is  remored  to  store- 
honses  for  use*  As  above  atated,  the  crystallizing  pans  are  to  be 
arranged  so  that  the  brine  can  be  made  to  flow  from  one  to  another 

through  the  passages,  that  a  part  of  the  series  can  be  used  for 
8trongthenin.G:  the  brine  when  the  weather  is  unfavorable;  besides,  the 
rapidity  of  the  crystallization  is  greatly  increased  when  the  saturated 
brine  is  in  motion.  The  distance  that  the  brine  flow^;  trom  the  main 
reservoir  to  the  last  pan  is  iVequently  more  tiiau  10  miles  in  the 
largest  works,  and  seldom  less  than  3  in  the  smallest  This  plan 
not  only  pnrifies  the  brine,  and  produces  a  salt  free  from  the  defects 
of  other  kinds  of  solar-made  salt,  but  hastens  the  process  of  making 
to  Buch  an  extent  as  to  render  it  of  the  first  importance  in  so  variable 
a  climate  as  ours.  This  plan  enables  the  salt-maker  to  concentrate 
the  evaporation  of  his  whole  works  on  a?^  many  of  the  lowest  |)aiis  in 
the  series  as  he  may  find  tlie  most  advanta;i;eous.  or  the  state  of  the 
weather  requires,  in  order  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  accumulation 
may  be  made,  even  in  the  most  unfavorable  seasons. 

Atm4iny  of  the  French  salt-works,  other  plans  are  adopted  to  hasten 
the  evaporation,  such  as  pumping  the  weak  brine  into  tanks  20  to  30 
feet  high,  and  then  letting  it  down  in  showers  through  fagots  placed 
in  frames  of  that  height,  and  which  are  frequently  50  by  100  feet, 
or  upwards,  on  the  c^round.  Weak  brine  is  also  thrown  into  the  air 
with  machines  similar  to  lire  engines,  and  falls  in  showers  on  hiirh 
piles  of  brush.  Many  of  these  plans  for  increasing  evaporation  are 
in  use  on  the  Mediterranean,  where,  the  range  of  tides  being  limited, 
the  water  necessarily  has  to  be  pumped  up  into  main  reservoirs, 
sufficiently  high  to  command  the  level  of  the  general  works. 

Ih  many  parts  of  France,  salt  is  made  by  collecting  the  mud  during 
the  dry,  hot  season,  from  places  where  the  sea  occasionally  flows  over 
it.  and  ])lacing  it  on  tliiek  layers  of  straw  in  an  elevated  position, 
after  which  the  water  is  pniii])ed  on  it,  and  leaehes  tliroup:;h  the  mud 
and  straw,  tinally  descending  through  a  system  of  iagots,  to  increase 
the  evaporation.  This  brine  is  much  stronger  than  sea-water  when 
it  first  leaves  the  mud  and  straw,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  mud  has  been  impregnated. 

Salt  is  also  extensively  manufactured  in  the  interior  of  France  from 
brine  springs,  the  strongest  of  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  La 
Meurthe.  These  contain,  on  an  average,  35  per  cent,  of  Sfldt.  The 
system  of  graduation  is  nursued  at  many  of  these  works. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Germanv.  and,  in  fact,  throii;xhout  the 
greater  part  of  that  country,  much  good  salt  is  made  from  sea-water, 
from  brine  springs,  and  from  the  solution  of  impure  rock  salt,  these 
brines  being  brought  to  the  point  of  saturation  with  common  salt  in 
some  works  after  the  French  plan,  aided  by  a  system  of  fagots  called 
"graduation,"  and  by  throwing  weak  brine  into  the  air  and  letting  it 
fall  in  showers  on  high  piles  of  brush,  and  other  analogous  methods 
to  increase  evaporation.  The  greater  number  of  these  springs,  how- 
ever, are  far  too  dilute,  with  the  existing  prices  of  salt,  to  repay  the 
cost  of  evaporation  by  means  of  fuel.  At  Salzhausen,  for  instance, 
the  production  of  100  pounds  of  salt  presupposes  the  evaporation  of 
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about  339  cubic  feet  of  brine.  At  Schonebeck,  the  annual  produco 
of  upwards  of  57,500,000  pounds  of  salt  is  obtained  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  19,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  In  all  the  brine  springs, 
therefore,  which  are  far  removed  from  a  state  of  saturation,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  water  is  reduced  in  bulk  by  evaporation  in  the 
air,  (graduation,)  the  smaller  portion  by  boiling. 

The  graduation  house  is  intended  to  distribute  the  brine  in  the 
form  of  rain,  and  expose  it  to  the  air  in  this  state,  whilst  the  action 
of  the  latter  is  increased  by  stopping  and  retarding  the  single  drops 
as  they  fall. 

The  brine  is  caused  to  fall  from  the  trough  or  cistern  as  indi- 
cated by  the  following  cut,  into  the  tank  K;  the  retardation  is 


Apparatus  for  Evaporating  by  Oradaation. 


effected  by  means  of  a  wall  of  twigs,  or  fagots,  and  its  distribution  in 
the  form  of  rain  by  means  of  a  series  of  perforated  tubes  and  phigs,  as 
shown  in  the  following  diagram.  The  motive  power  raises  the  brine  into 
a  large  reservoir,  generally  placed  in  a  tower,  whence  it  must  be  en- 
abled to  flow  freely  into  the  trough  A  as  it  is  wanted.  By  means  of  the 
horizontal  pipes  C  C,  the  brine  is  conducted  in  a  thin  stream  to  the 
dropping  channel  B  B,  which  extends  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  graduation,  and  from  thence  it  falls,  drop  by  drop  upon  the  wall 
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of  twigs  L.  This  structure  is  composed  of  fagots  of  black-thorn, 
placed  between  the  Jath-work  II,  in  a  horizontal  even  manner.  The 
protecting  board  /  7,  prevents  the  wind,  which  must  pass  through  the 
thorns,  from  giving  a  wrong  direction  to  the  drops  which  are  constantly 
falling  on  the  outer  side.    That  the  air  may  exert  its  full  influence, 


Qfltdnating  Trough,  or  Cistem  enlarged. 

the  whole  structure  for  graduation  is  erected  in  an  airy  place,  and  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  prevailing  wind.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  arrangement  must  expose  the  extended  surface  of  the 
brine  for  a  longer  time  to  a  constant  current  of  air.  If  the  wind 
changes,  and  threatens  to  carry  the  brine  away  from  the  wall  and 
over  the  structure,  the  graduation  must  be  reversed  to  the  opposite 
surface  of  the  wall  of  fagots;  and  this  is  done  by  a  simple  movement 
of  the  lever  for  which  purpose  it  is  attached  to  the  wooden  rod 
F  F,  supporting  the  boxes  0  G.  The  lever  brings  the  wooden  rod 
forward,  and  with  it  the  boxes  G  G  are  moved  into  a  position  jubt 
under  the  horizontal  pipes,  so  that  their  narrow  lips  at  the  back  pro- 
ject over  the  cross  channels  H  H.  Thus  the  brine  is  intercepted 
above  the  channels  B  and  carried  to  the  other  side  and  opposite  sur- 
face of  the  fagots,  by  a  channel  precisely  similar  to  B.  That  the 
whole  arrangement  of  spigots,  channels,  &c.,  may  be  easily  managed, 
planks  for  walking  are  laid  on  both  sides  of  A,  and  these  are  furnished 
with  a  railing.  The  erection  for  graduation  here  described,  as  it  is 
practised  in  Salzhausen,  is  known  as  the  "one-walled"  graduation 
liouse,  and  is  used  in  small  works  where  building  materials  are  scarce. 
The  walls  of  thorns,  however,  are  frequently  made  in  pairs,  'as  indi- 
cated in  the  annexed  cut,  and  sometimes  the  outer  surfaces  m  m,  only 
10  ▲ 
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are  used  (surface  graduation  j)  at  others,  the  inner  surfaces  n  7i,  are 
employed  at  the  same  time  (cabic  ffradaation.)  The  latter  prac- 
tice doc8  not  ^uite  double  the  ejBfect»  bat  (from  observations  made  at 
Dtorenbeig),  it  increases  it  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  5  to  9.  In 


Walla  of  Hiorns. 


each  of  these  operations,  tlie  brine  must  be  allowod  to  fiill  three,  four, 
six,  or  even  eight  times  through  the  fagots.  For  this  reason,  the 
graduation  hooseB  are  partitioneid  into  seyeral  compartments,  the  fore- 
most  of  which  serves  tor  the  first,  the  second  for  the  next  fall,  and  so 
on.  At  Schfinebeck,  the  effective  snrftice  of  the  fagot  wall  comprises 
390,000  square  foot,  and  evaporates,  on  an  average,  daring  the  day, 
3.7  cubic  feet  of  water  from  each  square  foot;  therefore,  in  the  year, 
(258  working  days,)  the  whole  evaporates  above  44,000,000  hogs- 
heads,  of  63  gallons  each. 

According  to  an  antiquated  method,  the  graduation  was  effected  by 
distribnting  the  brine  over  flat,  inclined  wooden  surfaces,  or  over 
ropes  stretched  backwards  and  forwards  for  a  length  of  many  thou- 
sand feet.*  The  thorn  walls,  introduced  into  Saxony  from  Lombardy, 
in  the  year  1659,  have  superseded,  in  Germany,  every  other  plan. 
It  is  easily  understood  that  graduation  proceeds  liest  with  a  mod- 
erately warm  wind  and  sunshine,  that  a  moist  calm  atniospliore  is  less 
favorable  to  it,  and  that  in  rainy  weather,  it  is  altoj^ether  stnjjped,  whilst 
the  \vind,  when  it  acfjuires  a  certain  force,  is  liable  to  carry  the  brine 
entirely  away  from  the  cistern.  Frost,  also,  is  prejudicial;  for  Ber- 
celius  observed  that,  below  27^  F.,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  a 
portion  of  chloride  of  sodium,  became  converted  into  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium and  Glauber's  salt,  and  that  this  decomposition  is  not  reversed 
when  the  weather  becomes* warmer.  Salt,  therefore,  is  not  only  lost 
in  this  manner,  but  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  magnesium  is  increased, 

*Thii8,  for  ioatenoe,  at  Moutier,  in  France,  where  salt  k  ciy^tallized  during  the  whole  •nm- 
mtr  without  any  cvapiiratioii  by  firo,  tol«ly  bf  gmimXUm,  the  hot  briue  iscaoaod  to  jpam 
leu  or  more  times  over  these  royea. 
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which  is  detrimental  to  tlio  boiling  k ess.  Graduation,  com^oijucntiy, 
id  limited  to  the  more  propitioud  time  of  the  vear,  and  can  then  only 
be  practised  from  200  to  260  days;  and  the  quantity  of  brine  allowed 
to  now  oyer  the  fagots  mnst  be  proportioned  to  the  power  of  the 
wind.  NevertheleBS,  a  considerable  loss  is  unavoidable  during  the 
graduation,  (12.4  per  cent.  atScbdnebeck,)  which  is  partly  occasioned 
by  small  drops  being  blown  away,  and  by  salt  evaporating  with  the 
water.  At  Niniheim,  a  glass  plate,  removed  at  the  distance  of  GOO 
feet  from  the  building,  and  ])lnced  upon  a  high  pole,  was  found  cov- 
ered, after  some  time,  with  a  thin  incrustation  ol'salt. 

The  changes  which  the  brine  undergoes  in  pa«bing  througli  the 
fagots  are  yarioos.  The  carbonates  of  the  earths  are  dissolved  in 
the  brine  as  bicarbonates;  all  the  free  carbonic  add,  and  half  of 
that  combined  with  the  earths,  escapes,  partly  in  passing  through 
the  pnmps,  and  still  more  dui  ing  graduation;  and  the  earths  are  de- 
posit od  as  insoluble  simple  carbonates,  whilst  the  greater  portion  of 
the  gypsum  crystallizes  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  amonnt  of 
water.*  In  consequence  of  these  deposition.s,  the  thorns  beconio 
gradually  covered  with  a  thick  coating,  (thorn  stone,)  consisting  of 
carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia^  manganese,  and  protoxide  of  iron, 
with  traces  of  metallic  chlorides  in  yariable  proportions,  which,  inan- 
much  as  it  at  last  fills  up  the  interstices  and  stops  the  draught  of  air, 
renders  it  necessary  to  renew  the  thorn  wall  every  fiye,  six,  or  eight 
years.  In  the  brine  cisterns,  precipitates  of  like  composition  fall  as 
a  fine  mud,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  greyis]i,  tliick,  scum-like 
mass,  filled  with  bul)bles,  which  is  mostly  composed  of  living  infu- 
soria evolving  large  quantities  of  pure  oxygen.  The  principal  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  brine  is  naturally  the  progressive  evapora- 
tion of  the  wator;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  progresses,  although 
yariable  on  account  of  locality  and  the  weather,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  view  of  the  gradnation  at  DOrrenberg:  A  cubic  foot  of 
brine  contains  of  salt — 

Poonds. 

In  the  beginning  2.5 

After  the  first  graduntion  3.9 

After  the  second  graduation.  5.6 

After  the  third  graduation  '  8.0 

The  climate  of  our  Middle  States  is  more  favorable  to  the  system 
of  graduation  than  any  part  of  Germany,  and  equal  to  any  port*' in 
of  France.  The  experience  of  those  two  countries  i?.  that  bri, les 
can  be  brought  to  the  point  of  saturation  without  lire-heat  aV  a 
cheaper  rate  than  with  it,  even  if  cheapness  were  the  paramount 
object,  which  should  not  be.  Moreoyer,  the  brine  is  well  fitted 
for  making  good  salt  when  it  goes  through  the  solar  process  of  eya|iv- 
ration,  wjfich  we  haye  designated  the  French  me'Jbod,  or  through  a 
process  analogous  to  graduation,  as  pursued  in  Germany  and  in  parts 
of  Italy  and  France.    This  fact  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  scien- 

^^Oypsuin,  aopoiding  U>  Berthier,  Is  most  aoliibto  in  a  brine  of  «peclflo  gmviif  1.0S3«  anil 
ii,  thcnrdbre,  wbt  deposited  at  flnt  from  very  weak  brine. 
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tific  rncM  of  Great  Britain  for  the  past  half  century.  From  the  cool- 
ness and  humidity  of  that  country,  they  declare  the  innbility  of  their 
people  to  make  a  good  and  safe  aiitit>t'i)tic  salt  as  cheaply  as  they  can 
buy  it.  England  makes  salt  only  for  the  arts,  for  manure,  and  for 
exportation.  Bven  what  has  been  done  in  MaBsachnBettB,  and  what 
is  now  doing  at  Onondaga,  proves  that  good  solar-made  salt  can  be 
mannfactured  anywhere  in  the  United  States  as  cheaply  as  boiled. 
The  saving  to  this  country  would  count  by  millions  of  dollars  if  all 
the  salt  produced  in  New  York  and  the  Knn;uvha  Salt  Basin  were  of 
the  kind  and  quality  of  the  500,000  to  700,000  bushels  of  solar-made 
salt  now  inaniifac till  ed  at  Onondaga,  even  if  it  should  cost  more  than 
boiled,  which  it  need  not. 

A  word  more  as  regards  salt^making  in  the  drier  and  hotter  parts 
of  onr  country.  The  most  favorable  localities  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States  for  salt-making  by  solar  evaporation,  without  aids 
analogous  to  graduation,  are  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Galveston  Bay,  and  more  especially  around 
Corpus  Christi  Bay  ;  the  averag-e  annual  fall  of  rain  in  the  last-named 
rojrion  probably  not  exceeding  30  inches.  Yet,  from  the  shallow ness 
of  the  water  on  the  coast,  it  is  difficult  to  find  places  where  salt  can 
be  made  and  shipped  cheaply. 

The  Keys  along  the  Florida  Beef  also  fnrnish  many  situations 
where  solar-made  salt  can  be  produced  and  shipped  to  great  ad- 
vantage.   The  climate  may  not  be  quite  so  dry  as  ttie  southern  coast 
of  Texas,  but  this  region  generally  furnishes  superior  facilities  for 
shipping.     For  nineteen  years  previous  to  1^^r>0,  the  fall  of  r  n'n 
at  Key  West,  at  an  annual  average,  was  31^  inches,  but  since  then  it 
has  been  greater.    Howe  ye  r,  the  experience  of  the  writer  of  this 
article  goes  to  prove  that  millions  of  bushels  of  the  best  solar-made 
salt  can  be  yearly  manufoctured  along  this  Beef,  if  the  proper  sys* 
tem  be  adopted,  and  due  care  be  taken  to  purify  and  crystallize  the 
brine.    In  two  or  three  instances,  I  have  crystallized  salt  in  six 
weeks  from  sea-water,  by  the  solar  method.    The  brine  traversed 
about  15  miles,  and  was  up  to  satiiration  by  the  time  it  had  arrived 
at  the  last  receptacle  in  the  scries,  at  which  point,  it  was  pumped 
into  carefully  prepared  crystalli/.in*;  pans,  situated  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  others.     Besidos  hastening  the  evaporation,  keeping  the 
brine  in  slow  motion  seems  to  aid  in  depositing  impurities.    One  un* 
acquainted  with  the  business  would  be  astonished  at  the  quantity  of 
impxuities  deposited  from  sea-water  by  this  plan.    In  strengthening 
from  6*^  to  12*^,  Beaunie,  the  brine  precipitates  a  grey  slimy  mass, 
mixed  with  organic  matter,  and  gives  forth  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Further  strengthening  from  12^^  to  22^,  it  precipitates  crystalline  sul- 
phate of  lime  chiefly,  and  during  this  period  bromine  shows  itself, 
especially  if  a  little  rains  fulls  in  the  brine.    This  brings  out  the 
color  to  such  a  degree  as  to  tinge  various  substances  which  come  in 
contact  with  it.   At  25^  the  brine  stands  at  saturation,  and  crystal^ 
lization  is  more  perfect  if  it  be  kept  in  slow  motion  during  the  pro- 
cess.    I  have  found  it  necessary  to  give  great  attention  to  the 
bottoms  of  the  pans,  to  prevent  the  mixing  of  marl  and  lime-sand 
with  the  salt  during  the  process  of  raking.   But  the  greatest  expense 
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of  aalt-making  and  preparing  for  market  here  consists  in  raking  the 
salt  from  tho  pans,  housing  and  protecting  it  from  the  weather,  and 
deUyering  it  to  Tennis.  These  items  constitate  seveD^tentlis  of  the 
whole  ezpenie.  This  shows  the  neoessity  of  selecting  oonTenient  points 
for  housing  and  shipping.  Even  in  these  hot  and  dry  regions,  manj 
aids  to  evaporation  may  be  adopted  with  advantage,  such  as  throw- 
ing the  brine  in  showers  on  high  piles  of  brush,  and  letting  it  flow  over 
sloping  surfaces  of  bare  rock,  according  to  tli©  nature  of  the  hicality. 
Much  brine  that  is  saturated,  or  nearly  so,  may  be  saved,  just  before 
the  summer  rains  commence,  by  pumping  it  into  large  tanks,  where 
it  can  remain  covered  till  the  period  arrives  for  crystallizing  it  on 
Xperpendticolar  ropes,  as  already  described. 

It  is  probable  that  sea^water  from  different  parts  of  the  ocean  pro* 
duces  salt  of  unequal  value.  Tho  fact  is  noteworthy  that  salt  made 
from  water  of  the  Onlf  Stream,  win'*  ]!  is  ns(^fl  here,  is  held  to  be  of 
superior  quality,  though  it  is  certain  that,  in  manj  placeSf  this  salt  is 
manufactured  with  the  greatest  carelessness.* 

In  Germany,  they  use  a  process  by  which  a  superior  kind  of  salt 
must  be  obtained.  After  the  saturated  brine  is  heated,  it  is  pnmped 
into  small  tanks,  which  are  arranged  arornid  the  top  of  a  frame  from 
20  to  30  feet  high,  and  of  suitable  size,  on  the  ground,  from  which, 
ropes  are  suspended  perpendicularly,  about  6  inches  apart.  On  these 
the  brine  from  the  tanks  is  caused  to  flow  in  small  streams,  where  it 
rapidly  crystalliisea.  In  twenty-f'mir  hours,  the  ropes  become  so  loaded 
with  salt  that  it  requires  to  be  kiun  k(  l  till*.  One  would  think  this  a 
wasteful  process;  but  Dr.  Ure  says:  that,  with  care,  it  is  not  so,  and 
my  own  experience  confirms  his  statement.  He  further  says  that  as 
much  can  be  effected  by  this  plan  in  twenty-fonr  honrs  as  by  the  other 
in  three  days.  And  this  process  of  crystallizing  must  turn  out  a  purer 
article  than  even  by  the  slow,  careful  manner  of  effectang  this  in  the 
pans,  for  the  reason  that  all  impurities  of  other  salts  are  immediately 
drained  off  from  the  ropes  when  rejected  by  the  forming  crystals  of 
salt,  and  have  no  chance  to  adhere  to  the  surface,  nor  to  fill  a  casual 
interstice,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  other  plans  of  crystallization. 

As  sources  of  supply  of  common  salt  to  the  United  States,  neither 
France  nor  Germany  is  of  much  importance,  as  we  import  very  little  . 
from  either. 

In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  dependencies,  the  process  for  making 
salt  is  still  very  imperfect.  The  wntt^r  is  let  directly  into  the  pans, 
or  ponds,  from  whf^M-e  ^alt  is  raked,  without  attempting  to  ])recipitate 
the  impurities  from  the  brine,  or  to  h:isten  the  period  of  raking  by 
concentrating  the  evaporation  of  the  whole  works  on  a  few  of  the  last 
pans,  in  a  series  as  above  described,  the  superior  dryness  of  the  cli- 
mate rendering  this  not  absolutely  necessary.  In  conse<iuence  of 
this,  the  common  salt  crystallizes*  in  a  half-floating  mass  of  impurities 
and  brine,  impregnated  with  odine  and  bromine,  which  last  sub- 
stances give  a  disagreeable  snarpness  and  acrldiiess  to  the  salt,  so 

•  W«ter  from  the  Gulf  SfcrcMs,  «t  Kef  West,  variee  in  rtnngtih  from  4^^  to  6  ^  Beattmfc, 

at difTcTont seasons,  which  is  probably  rausj'd  lirrdn  ^v  ifrr  r<"r>iM!niT!</ fheBurface  for  sorne 
time  without  mixing,  or  by  the  firesh  water  brought  Uuw  a  ttic  Ahssissippi  aiid  other  stretim*. 
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much  complained  of  in  England.  Even  the  St  Ubea,  wbich  is  floma- 
vrbat  better  in  quality,  is  manufactured  with  mnch  the  same  careless* 
noss.  At  the  works  in  that  vicinity,  the  pans  are  kept  full  of  sea- 
water  during  the  rainy  season,  to  prevent  the  bottoms  from  becoming 
I'resli,  and  we  are  intbrined  that  but  little  trouble  is  taken  to  clean 
the  pans,  at  the  beginning  uf  the  dry  heiisun.  from  the  vast  slimy  de- 
posit of  the  previous  five  or  six  months,  the  moat  of  which,  from  the 
di£5cult^  of  cleaning  it  out,  remaina  in  the  pans  as  an  addition  to  the 
impurities  that  are  deposited  hj  the  sea^ water  during  the  salt-making 
Aeason  proper.  Salt  crystallized  in  such  a  bed  must  drain  and  drj 
for  a  year  or  more  before  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  even  then,  it  does  not 
lose  its  sharpness  of  taste.  These  countries  are  extensive  but 
variable  sources  of  supply  of  solar-nmde  salt  to  the  United  States,  wo 
having  imported  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  Mands,  in  1656, 
1,  CU,4o6  bushels. 

At  Turk's  Island,  some  of  the  Bahamas,  St.  Kitts,  and  St  Martin's, 
with  a  few  of  the  other  British  West  India  Islands,  excellent  salt  is 
niiide  at  works  where  the  French  plan  is  carried  out  in  part  or  in 
\vhole  ;  but  at  many  (probably  a  majority)  of  the  works  on  those 
Islands  the  same  carelessness  prevails  as  with  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
gn»'-^e.  But  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  system  or 
systems  adopted  in  those  Islands  in  eonsequenee  of  salt-making 
Iwiving  greatly  declined  in  Turk  s  island  since  Iboo,  which  was 
formerly  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of  solar-made  salt  to  the 
United  States ;  and  having  sprung  up  recently  in  the  Windward  and 
60ine  other  of  the  British  West  India  Isles,  the  isolation  of  which 
renders  the  sources  of  information  uncertain. 

As  a  source  of  supply  of  solar-made  salt,  these  Islands  have  been 
hitherto  of  the  first  consequence,  we  having  imported  thence,  in 
18,)  7,  1,033,601  bushels. 

We  occasionally  receive  cargoes  of  solar-made  salt  from  Curacoa, 
Yucatan,  and  a  lew  other  places,  in  the  Carribean  Sea  and  the  Uulf 
of  Mexico,  all  of  which  passes  imder  the  general  name  of  Turk's 
Island  ;  and  which,  whatever  may  be  its  appearance,  is  imquestion- 
ably  unequal  both  in  Strength  and  purity. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  rapid  view  of  the  principal  sources  of  supply 
of  common  salt  consumed  in  the  United  l^tates.  with  somcthinij:  near 
file  quantity  received  from  each  source,  and  the  methods  of  inanu* 
f.ieture  at  some  uf  the  chief  jdaces. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  amount  of  conmion  salt  consumed  by  a 
p(>ople  indicates,  in  a  measure,  their  comfort  and  prosperity.  In  our 
cage,  the  sign  holds  good.  About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
estimated  that  in  the  provinces  of  Fram  e  where  they  had  purchased 
an  exemption  from  the  gal>eUe,  or  salt  duty,  the  consumption  of  salt 
Was  lOA  pounds  to  each  inhabitant,  yearly ;  in  other  provinces,  it  was 
le.<s  ;  at  the  ^-.imv  time,  it  was  estimated  at  22  pounds  in  En^lnul. 
In  nnr  country,  we  consume  more  than  50  pounds  to  each  person, 
auniuilly. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  tho  quantit;^  of  salt  imported, 
<>'Xported,  and  foreign  salt  consumed  in  tlie  United  States,  in  each 
year,  from  1820  to  1857,  deduced  from  oiEcial  sources : 
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OHARAGTEBISTIOS  OF  WHEAT. 

[Coadenfled  ftmi  "The  Fanner's  Magarine,"  Loodoa.] 

The  general  diffoflion  of  wheat  over  so  large  a  portion  each 
hemisphere  is  a  peculiarity  which  entitles  it  to  the  first  coDflideration. 
Other  Cereals,  such  as  rice  or  maize,  have  only  a  local  importance; 
but  wheat  is  comparatively  the  "staff  of  life''  throufrhout  the  vast 
regions  of  the  eariii  lying  between  60°  north  and  60^  south  of  the 
equator,  with  the  exception  ui  a  belt  on  each  side  of  the  lino  and 
within  the  tropics,  where,  even,  it  is  onltiyated  with  success  among 
the  highlands  at  certain  elevations  on  the  sea-board.  Before  treating 
of  what  relates  to  the  natural  history,  the  production,  and  the  com- 
merce of  wheat,  showing  its  beneficial  and  extensive  influence  on 
socif^ty.  from  tlie  first  committal  of  the  seed  to  the  earth  to  tlie  manu- 
facture of  its  produce  into  the  staple  articles  of  food,  let  us  show  its 
moral  and  social  characteristics,  as  bearing  in  its  use  on  the  progress 
of  civilization.  The  operations  and  arrangement  of  Naturu  in  the 
formation,  support  of  life,  and  final  disposiu  of  the  animal  as  well  as 
of  the  vegetable  creation,  have  been  uniform  and  oontinnons  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  The  earth  is  the  acknowledged  ''mother'' 
of  all  living  things,  and  the  source  from  whence  they  derive  the 
means  of  a  prolonged  existence;  and  when  the  mission  to  which  they 
were  appointed  is  fulfilled,  it  is  to  her  bosom  that,  in  one  form  or 
other,  they  are  again  consigned.  Nor  is  man,  "the  lord  of  the 
creation,"  able  to  boast — so  far  at  least  as  his  material  nature  is  con- 
cerned— a  higher  origin,  a  more  refined  source  of  sustentation,  or  a 
more  noble  end.  Although,  through  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his 
Maker,  who  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life,"  a  distinguished 
ttaim  has  been  appointed  for  him  in  the  sphere  of  the  material  world, 
and  a  still  more  exalted  destiny  hereafter,  these  superior  advantages, 
in  no  respect,  have  exHTnf)ted  him  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  organic 
existence.  Respecting  him,  also,  the  decree  has  gone  forth — "Dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return;"  and  in  accordance  with 
this  fiat,  he  enters  upon  life  in  feebleness,  like  the  rest  of  the  animal 
tribes,  rises,  flourishes,  and  decays;  and  when  his  mission  is  accom* 
plished,  and  the  time  allotted  to  him  expired,  his  mortal  remains 
resolve  themselves  again  into  their  original  elements,  and  mingle  with 
the  common  mass  of  inorganic  matter,  to  re-appear  at  some  future 
period  in  new  forms  of  utility  and  grace. 

It  was  wisely  ordained  that  mnn  should  subsist  on  the  fruits  of  his 
own  labor;  that  the  bounteoxis  universal  parent  should  yield  her 
stores  only  to  the  exercise  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  beinff 
whose  superior  powers  and  faculties  have  given  him  dominion  ove 
the  hmd  and  sea;  and  that  on  the  persevering  and  intelligent  appli 
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cation  of  those  powers  should  depend,  as  a  general  rule,  the  amount 
or  degree  of  benefit  he  should  derive  from  those  stores.   "  The  hand 

of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,  but  the  sluggard  lacketh  all  things." 
And  thus,  by  a  just  retribution,  whilst  the  use  of  the  talents  bestowed 
upon  man  brings  its  own  reward,  its  neglect  entails  poverty  and 
want,  misery  and  distress,  in  all  their  complicated  and  destructive 
forms.  It  IS  now  a  well-established  fact  that,  in  proportion  aa  civiliza- 
tion hixti  extended,  human  food  is  improved  in  quality,  and  increased 
in  quantity  &nd  varietjr.  The  iuTestigationa  of  science,  and  the  enter- 
prises  of  commerce  during  the  last  century  have  thrown  freaX  light 
upon  this  subject,  by  revealing  the  condition  of  the  nomadio  tribes  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe.  In  regions  further  removed,  or  wholly 
shut  out  from  intercourse  with  civilized  life,  not  only  is  the  mode  of 
existence  so  precarious  as  to  exclude  th(^  possibility  of  the  natural 
increase  of  the  species,  but  tlie  means  ol  sustaining  life  are  often  of 
the  most  disgusting  and  repulsive  description.  Thus,  in  Australia, 
such  are  the  exigencies  of  human  existence  that  worms,  grubs,  and 
even  nauseous  reptiles  are  the  common  food  of  the  natives,  who  are 
found  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  even  in 
its  most  simple  form.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  extreme  case  of 
barbarism  of  wliich,  at  present,  we  have  any  knowledge;  but  as  we 
ascend  from  tliem,  we  shall  find  the  dc^^ree  of  that  condition  dis- 
tinctly marked,  and  rising  as  the  food  becomes  more  choice,  abun- 
dant, and  varied;  while,  in  the  state  of  utter  barbarism,  the  preca- 
riousness  of  the  supplies  places  the  wandering  tribes  between  the 
extremes  of  to-day's  excess  and  to^norroVs  destitution,  those  h^her 
efforts  of  the  mind  which  dictate  reserve  in  tiie  first  case,  as  a  pro- 
vision against  the  second,  are  as  dormant  as  if  they  had  no  existence. 

Agriculture  is  the  precursor  of  all  the  arts  of  civilization,  the 
foimdation  of  commerce,  and  the  basis  of  national  wealth.  Of  itself, 
it  implies  a  property  in  the  laud,  whether  permanent  or  tempornrv, 
which  at  once  raises  the  possessor  in  the  scale  of  society.  Closely 
connected  with  pastoral  life,  but  more  humanizing,  it  was  practised 
by  the  patriarchs  from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  we  may  trace  its  ame- 
liorating effects  in  the  history  of  those  venerable  men.  Where,  even 
in  the  present  day,  can  we  find  more  real  refin  Tit  of  manners, 
more  benevolence,  or  more  sterling  integrity  and  independence  than 
were  displayed  by  Abraham  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  for  a  burial- 
crrfnuul,  or  in  his  yielding  to  his  younger  I  rotlier  Lot  the  choice  of 
pasturage  for  hi.^  cattle?  What  can  be  ]iiure  louchingly  fine  than 
the  balutation  of  Boaz  to  his  reapers,  or  his  injunction  to  them  to 
**drop  the  faandfuls  of  ears"  for  the  poor  widow's  daughter?  In  the 
oldest  history  extant,  such  instances  are  numerous. 

But  to  return  to  our  times:  with  the  advance  of  agriculture  towards 
a  science,  we  find  an  Improvement  in  the  character  of  those  who  con- 
duct it.  Herein  Great  Britain,  in  proportion  to  her  extent,  has 
taken  the  lead  of  all  the  worM.  nnd  aas  botli  cultivated  and  consumed 
the  largest  amount  of  the  most  expensive  products  ot  the  earth,  par- 
ticularly of  wheat;  and  we  find  a  corresponding  amount  of  intelligence 
and  civilization  as  the  result.  In  Ireland,  the  potato,  for  many  y-ears, 
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constituted  almost  tlie  ualy  food  of  the  rural  population.  The  con- 
sequence of  thuri  living  on  one  kind  ot  luud,  was  to  lower  the  social 
standard  of  character,  aad  to  deaden  that  spirit  of  enterprise  v/\n.oh 
IB  an  eeeential  element  in  individnal  as  well  aa  national  prosperity. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  lower  classes  subsist  ( hieflj  on 
the  inferior  Cereals,  as  maize,  rye,  harlcy,  oats,  bnckwheat,  Ac, 
Even  in  France,  the  farmers  who  cultivate  the  wheat  are  p:eneral]y 
too  poor  to  e;tt  it,  except  in  its  coarser  form,  and  mixed  with  inferior 
grain.  Thi?*  is  shown  by  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  that  country, 
which,  witii  a  population  of  36,000,000,  is  about  130,000,000  bushels  ; 
whilst  in  England,  with  a  popolation  of  27,000,000,  the  quantity 
consnmed  is  at  least  168, 000, 000  bnshels.  In  the  centrid  and  northern 
provinces  of  Russia,  and  in  Norway,  rye  and  bnckwheat  constitute  the 
principal  food  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  at  time^,  a 
coarser  food  is  prepared  from  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  which,  although 
to  a  small  extent  nutritious,  is  anything  but  palatable,  andean  only  be 
tolerated  in  a  country  where  civilization  is  at  a  low  ebb.  In  Germany, 
wheaten  bread  is  only  eaten  by  tho  upper  classes,  rye  and  barley 
constituting  the  principal  food  of  the  rest.  In  the  countries  more 
south  and  east,  maize  is  snbstitnted,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  lower 
classes  for  rye,  Ac ;  for,  although  wheat  is  grown  in  considerable 

Snantities,  it  is  too  great  a  luxury  for  any  but  the  rich,  and  what  they 
0  not  consume  is  exported  to  England  or  France.  In  many  parts  of 
Asia,  wheat  may  be,  and  is,  grown  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  does  not 
constitute  the  food  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  In  Persia  and 
Northern  India,  Arabia,  Nubia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary,  aitiumgh  great 
quantities  are  produced,  particularly  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  maize, 
rice,  and  millet  are  the  principal  food  of  the  people.  In  these  genial 
climes  and  fertile  lands  bnt  little  skill  or  industry  is  required  to  pro- 
duce a  crop.  In  Egypt,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  the  seed-wheat  or  barley,  Ac,  is  scattered  over  the  mud.  If 
this  has  become  dry,  the  seed  is  lightly  ploughed  or  harrow6<l  in, 
and  no  more  labor  bestowed  upon  it  until  harvest  arrives.  The  pro- 
duce is  very  great,  but  here,  also,  its  consumption  is  confined  to  the 
wealthy. 

In  China  and  Japan,  rice  is  the  chief  food  of  all  classes.  The  land 
is  well  cultivated  in  these  countries,  and  agriculture  has  been  espe- 
cially pr<xnoted  by  the  Chinese  Government  for  many  centuries.  In 
some  respects  they  have  been  in  advance  even  of  English  agriculturists, 

as,  for  instance,  in  draining  the  lowlands  by  simple  hydraulic  means, 
and  collecting  the  water,  thus  raised,  into  canals  for  tho  purpose  of 
irrigating  the  uplands.  The  beneficial  inlluence  of  this  attention  and 
respect  to  agriculture  is  seen  in  the  high  degree  of  civilization  to 
which  that  people  hsrve  attained,  different,  it  is  true,  from  that  of 
Western  Europe,  from  causes  unnecessary  to  refer  to  here,  yet  which 
raises  them  far  above  many  of  the  European  States  in  social  economy. 
The  immense  population,  however,  of  that  empire  chiefly  subsist  on 
rice  ;  while  the  richer  classes,  in  addition  in  tluit  grain,  indulge  in 
an  endles  variety  of  luxuries.  The  restriction  of  the  former  to  60 
inferior  a  species  of  food  has  the  efifect  of  repressing  and  degrading 
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the  mind.  In  Africa,  rice  and  maize  are  used  by  the  majority 
of  the  people,  mdiacriminatelj,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt  and 
Nubia. 

In  South  America,  with  the  exception  of  Venezuela,  Chili,  and 
Pern,  maize  is  almost  the  only  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  natives ; 

and  cTcn  in  North  America,  especially  in  the  United  States,  the  same 
grain  i^^  generally  eaten,  as  well  as  wheat,  liut  the  abundance  of 
other  kinds  of  food,  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  wliich  maize  i.s  pre- 
pared in  the  last-named  country,  render  its  use,  even  if  it  were  more 
exclusive,  less  influential  upon  the  manners. 

We  have  thus,  very  slightly,  surveyed  the  means  of  subsistence  of 
the  principal  countries  of  the  globe ;  and  if  the  history  of  the  con- 
dition of  ent  h  lie  considered  in  connection  with  the  quality  of  the 
food  by  wliich  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  sustained,  we 
must  come  to  the  conrlnsion,  either  that  the  pob'firal  nnd  social  con- 
dition of  the  peo[  !*  ompel  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  moat 
ordinary  description  ot  food,  or  that  the  use  of  it  tends  to  lower  and 
enslave  the  mind  ;  whilst  a  more  healthful  and  expensive  diet  would 
have  a  corresponding  beneficial  effect  It  is  probable  that  both  these 
causes  may  operate  at  once,  and  upon  each  other.  But  it  is  never- 
theless certain  that  the  use  of  the  most  generons  diet  has  an  elevating 
effect  upon  the  mind,  and  that  in  ':his  respect,  tlie  general  use  of 
wheaten  bread  as  the  most  nutritious  vegetable  food,  in  substitution 
for  a  less  expensive  and  less  wholesome  one,  wherever  it  has  pre- 
vailed, has  tended  to  elevate  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
people,  and  fit  iLem  for  a  better  discharge  of  all  the  moral  and  social 
dnties  of  life. 

Wheat  is  both  a  biennial  and  an  annual  plant,  the  former  being 
sown  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  from  June  to  November,  and  ia 
usually  called  "fall  or  winter  wheat,"  mir!  the  latter  from  February  to 

April,  and  designated  by  the  name  of  '  'March  or  spring  wheat,"  accord- 
ing to  the  climate  and  elevation  above  sea-level  in  which  it  is  culti- 
vated. This  |)lant  haa  a  doul>le  set  of  roots,  namely,  the  "seminal" 
and  the  ' '  c^roual.  ' '  The  former  spring  from  the  germ  of  the  seed,  and 
nourish  the  ^oung  plant  in  its  incipient  stiigc,  until  the  first  knot  of 
the  stem  or  joint  has  acquired  sufficient  solidity  and  hardness  to  throw 
out  the  coronal  roots,  which  invariably  form  just  beneath  the  surface, 
when  the  wheat  is  sown  to  a  proper  depth,  and,  shooting  obliquely 
into  the  soil,  contribute  to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  In  a  loose 
soil,  the  sci-minal  roots  strike  downward  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
have  been  traced  G  feet  below  the  surface,  in  a  sandy  soil,  evidently 
in  search  of  water.  They  are  connected  with  the  coronal  roots  by  a 
pipe,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  first  joint  of  the  stem,  the  pipe  being 
longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  depth  at  which  tlie  seed  is  buried 
in  the  earth.  If  this  be  superficial,  no  coronal  roots  are  thrown  out. 
This  sliows  the  advantage  of  deep  as  well  as  early  sowing  for  winter 
wheat,  whereby  if  is  protected  more  effectually  from  those  accidents 
to  which  it  is  liable,  especially  the  ''root-fall,^'  occasioned  by  ^e 
frost  laying  bare  the  roots. 
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The  clioice  of  seed,  in  wheat,  as  well  as  in  other  plants,  is  a  primary 
question.  It  is  here  that,  in  ordinary  cultivation,  farmers  oft^n 
deviate  from  Nature.  The  seeds  of  the  wild  wheat,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  are  sown  where  they  are  ripened.  Unless  conveyed  by  the 
winds  or  by  animals,  they  are  reprodaoed  for  a  series  of  years  on  the 
same  soil,  in  consequence  of  which  the  plant  yields  small  seeds — per- 
haps  degenerates.  The  farmer,  to  improve  upon  Nature,  avoids  these 
ill  results  by  clianginp;  the  soil;  by  carefully  manuring  his  land;  and  by 
varyin*:  liis  seed.  He  notes,  too,  that  in  this  alteration  of  seed,  cer- 
tAin  facts  Avitli  respect  to  new  wheat  are  to  be  rep:arded  as  benefits. 
The  seed  should  always  be  cho.scn  lium  a  poor  soil  for  the  seeding  of 
a  richer  one,  and  from  a  cold  dimsto  for  cnltiTatlon  in  a  warmer.- 
ISj  acting  contrary  to  this  rale,  we  indnce  disease  and  a  shortness  in 
the  yield.  In  Gloucestershire  the  hill-farmer  chooses  seed  from  the 
exposed  chalk  Wolds  of  Wiltshire,  while  the  vaie-farmer  procures 
his  seed-wheat  from  the  hills.  But  in  tbe  same  manner  as  spring- 
wheat  may  bo  cultivated  into  a  winter  variety,  so  may  any  kind  of 
wheat  become  acclimatized  by  careful  cultivation,  which,  liowever, 
^  sometimeB  entails  a  slight  cliauge  of  form;  and  hence  have  arisen  tall 
*  and  dwarf  varieties,  early  and  late  forms,  Ac.  New  varieties  of 
wheat  are  oonistantly  becoming  in  fashion  with  the  agriculturist;  hut 
it  must  not  bo  concluded  that  this  is  the  result  of  caprice,  as  it  is  the 
nature  of  derivative  plants  to  lose  some  of  their  qualities  after  a 
long  career  of  changes;  hence  varieties  are  always  useful  as  a  change, 
and  the  more  distinctive  these  are  the  better,  if  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  soil. 

The  variety  of  the  seed -wheat,  however,  is  not  the  only  material 
consideration:  the  proveutiou  of  disease  in  it  has  long  engaged  the 
farmer's  attention.  He  strives  to  prevent  blight,  and  commonly  with 
success,  by  immersing  the  seed  in  brine,  or  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  Ac;  the  beneficial  effect  of  which  he  attributes,  perhaps 
with  correctness,  to  the  fact  that  these  substances  kill  the  minute 
sporules,  or  seeds,  of  the  fimgi,  which  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  wheat,  and  are  the  origin  of  the  parasites  that  constitute  the 
blight,  lint  the  experiments  upon  this  subject,  by  Professor  Buck- 
man,  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  beuehcial  action  of 
these  steeps  depends  upon  their  destroying  the  germinating  power 
of  malformed  and  diseased  seeds;  and  he  recoonts  some  facts  which 
he  thinks  show  that  the  pickling  of  wheat  destroys  it,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent germination  when  the  seed  is  diseased  or  ill-formed ;  but  that^ 
if  perfect  seed  were  always  employed  no  pickling  would  be  neces- 
sar}',  as  diseased  progeny  must  result  from  an  imperfect  stock  in 
plants,  as  well  as  in  animals. 

The  de^th  at  which  the  wheat-seed  is  most  beneficially  placed  is  a 
question,  in  general,  not  very  carefully  regarded.  If  we  follow  Nature 
here,  we  shall  find  her  seeds  mostly  dispersed,  or  germinating  at,  or 
near  the  surface;  and  it  has  been  ascertained,  in  the  case  H  some 
kind  of  seeds,  that  if  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they 
germinate  better  than  in  any  other  situation.  As  with  our  field 
operations,  however,  it  is  not  possibU  to  leave  seeds  thus  exposed  to 
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their  various  onernicp,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  cover  tbem  wiili 
earth,  the  next  inquiry  which  promises  to  bo  interesting  is,  what 
depth  from  the  rarfftce  happens  to  be  practically  the  best  for  wheat? 
Now,  the  oxperimenta  of  Professors  Bnckman  and  Petri  seem  to  con* 
cur  in  placing  the  depth  at  from  one  to  two  inches,  as  that  possessing 
the  maximum  advantage.  The  result  of  the  experiments  of  Petri  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  who  sowed  giren  quantities  of  wheat  at 
different  depths : 


'town  10  TBI 


Ftopoctloa  fif  planCi  whkh 


^  ioch.. 

1  i&ck.. 

2  inobtoi 
H  iuohea 
4  ioch^ 
&  Indies 
9  ladm 


11  davi- 

12  days. 
18  dajrs. 

20  days. 

21  days. 

22  days. 

23  days. 


AU  

Thrpt'-foarths  • 
One- half  ...... 

nued'dghtiis., 
One-dghfh.... 


Here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  number  of  plant-producing  seeds 
decreased  as  the  depth  below  an  inch  increased  |  and  in  some  re 
corded  experiments  with  barley  a  similar  progressive  rule  was  fonnd, 
vntil,  when  sown  at  a  depth  of  12  inches,  it  entirely  ceased  to  pro- 
duce plants. 

If  tlie  dopth  mfitorially  inflnoiieos  the  pormination  of  the  seed,  so, 
also,  do  the  climate  .ind  the  period  of  the  year  in  which  tlicy  are 
sown.  In  an  experiment  by  Professor  Buckman,  who  sowed  the  sanio 
variety  of  wheat  (red  Lammas)  in  plots  on  the  same  soil,  in  each  month 
of  the  year,  the  results  are  tabulated  as  follows : 


July  

Au^'ust  

October  

Xovctnlit-r. 
December .-, 
1852. 

Trumarr  

MMwh  


April 
May. 


Height. 


Junt!  !  3  Uwi  T)  iiK'lu'S  .. 

.'!  tVct  1 1  iiK'hf*.. 


,1  feot  lOinclie*.-!  3^  inches  


S  Inches. 

2  iticlui?. 
4  mciitis. 

■1  inohe«. 
4  mchee. 


.1  feet  10  incho*.  . 
3  feet  6  inches.. 


J4  iucUes. 
4^  incb«s. 


Cl<':in  stniw  . 

CJfiiii  BtrnNV  .... 

etiaw  

n<»ftn  f-tnov.  

Baltifr  IjliL'htotJ. 
llitiicr  bJii^u-<l. 
Much  blighted.. 


Much  hli-lited- , 
Much  blii,'hU>a_, 
Failril  ;u>  A  (  Top, 


In  the  above  experiment,  it  may  ho  remarked  that  the  winter  wad 
mild  and  wet,  and  that  all  the  samples  were  gathered  in  August. 
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One  of  ihe  chnractorislics  of  winter  wheat  is,  that  it  seiidii  out  new 
roots  and  fresh  librils  in  the  spring,  at  the  samti  time  tillers  and  forms 
tufts,  each  shoot  of  which  edso  takes  root,  like  the  central  blade ; 
and  all  this  second  growth  occora  just  when  the  spring  wheat  ia 
coming  up.  In  spring  wheat,  there  is  little  disposition  to  tiller  ;  as 
the  growth  is  quick,  the  root  has  no  period  of  rest,  and  therefore  its 
fibres  and  fibrils  are  regularly  developed,  and  have  no  fresh  impnlsfi 
of  growth  like  wheat  which  has  Btood  the  cold  winter,  and  is  prepared 
to  meet  tiie  milder  season  of  sprinc:  with  an  invigorated  constitution, 
and  an  appetite  that  requires  new  utijU  and  fresh  rootlets  to  supply 
it.  It  is  on  this  account  that  winter  wheat  can  be  transplanted  in 
spring  with  bnt  little  check  to  its  growth,  and  even  the  tufts  can  be 
divided  into  slips  which,  indeed,  maj  be  a  useful  mode  of  angment- 
inga  crop  in  experiments  upon  Tariettes  rare  and  new. 

When  wheat  has  been  sown  as  early  as  possible,  at  the  required 
depth  and  at  a  proper  season,  the  following  changes  take  place  :  The 
grain  begins  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  consequently  in- 
creases in  size.  In  a  few  days,  the  embryo  becomes  enlarged — the 
lower  part  soon  protruding  as  a  rootlet — the  u^per  as  a  bud — which 
will  quickly  develop  leaves.  Coincident  with  this,  proceed  the 
chemical  changes  in  the  cotyledon,  from  which  the  germ  is  supplied 
with  its  food,  ontil  the  rtjots  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  leaves  on  the 
other,  become  capable  of  acting^ — the  one  as  purveyors  and  the  other 
aa  eliminators  of  the  food  with  which  the  plant  may  be  surrounded, 
in  the  soil  and  in  tlie  atmosphere,  and  which  its  after  welfare 

depends.  If  wholesome  food  for  the  plant  be  in  the  soil,  it  })rogre8ses 
favorably  ;  if  the  reverse,  disease  or  dissolution  will  be  the  result 
If  the  supply  of  this  be  insufficient,  the  produce  will  be  small ;  if  too 
great,  the  effect  will  be  blighted  leaves  and  straw,  with  too  small  a 
proportion  of  grain.  If  bad  seed  be  sown,  there  will  be  a  sickly  and 
malformed  plants  resolting  in  diseased  and  consequently  blighted 
grain.  All  this,  however,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  air  which 
the  plants  are  compelled  to  breathe  ;  if  full  of  nnximi^  vrq  or,  they 
die.  A  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  and  muriatic  acid  gas,  mixed  with  the  atmosphere  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  wheat  plants,  acts  as  a  poison,  and  thus  prevents 
them  from  being  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  certain  chemical  and  manu- 
facturing works,  or  from  caverns,  or  other  parts  of  the  earth  from 
which  these  gases  are  evolved. 

On  the  subject  of  '•tillering,"  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  tUlers 
spring  from  the  semincd  roofs,  bnt  not  from  the  coronal,  tin'  latter  of 
which  has  been  confidently  laid  down  by  respectable  authority.  The 
latter,  so  far  from  being  an  essential  appendage  to  the  plant,  are  en- 
tirely accidental  in  their  formation.  They  proceed  from  the  first  knot, 
or  joint,  formed  in  the  stem,  provided  that  knot  is  beneath  the  sur- 
face 'f  but  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  is  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  more  coronal  roots  are  formed,  and  the  plant  is  wholly  supported 
by  the  seminal  roots,  which,  in  all  cases,  constitute  its  main  organs  of 
nonrisliment.  The  establishment  of  this  fact  p:rcatly  strengthens  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  deep  sowing,  by  which  the  chance  of  the  ferma- 
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tion  of  a  joint  below  tho  surface  is  rendered  more  certain,  and  which 
also  iubures  the  formation  of  coronal  roots.  These,  undoubtedly,  are 
of  great  utility  in  imparting  a  more  firm  hold  of  the  soil,  as  well  as 
additional  nourishment  to  the  plants  and  consequently  lessen  the 
danger  of  its  being  lodged. 

The  appllcabilitj  of  the  system  of  the  transplantation  of  wHeat^ 
and  the  separation  of  the  tillers  from  the  main  stem,  to  the  general 
practice  of  husbandry,  ia  a  question  which  requires  time  and  con- 
nidemtion  to  solve.  At  present,  the  mind  of  the  g'reat  body  of  agri- 
culturists is  cnG;ap:cd  on  the  subject  of  niacliinery,  stock-breeding, 
and  under-dramage  ;  and  the  more  abstruse  one  of  the  physiology  of 
plants,  and  the  inoreaae  of  their  reproductive  powers  is  confined  to 
the  application  of  Tarions  kinds  of  manures.  The  latter  is  certainly 
baaed  npon  chemical  principles  of  very  great  importaiu  e,  and  being 
of  easy  8olut  i<  !  ]  ns  well  as  of  less  complicated  practicability,  has  been 
penorally  ad(){)ted.  But  the  natural  history  of  the  powers  and  proper- 
ties, the  habits  of  ]tlant^  and  principles  of  voirotntion  are  even  of 
Diore  importance  than  tlio  quality  and  appropriutenuss  of  fertilizers; 
but  owing  to  the  thought  and  study  they  require,  and  the  tediousuess 
of  the  processes  by  which  results  are  obteined,  very  few  indeed  will 
be  found  to  give  tiiem  attention ;  and  successful  experiments  of  those 
who  have  made  the  investigation  are  often  suffered  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  reproductive  powers  of  our  Cereal  plants,  especially  wheat, 
will  become  the  great  question  of  the  a^e  ;  and  that  it  will  be  found 
quite  possible  to  increase  their  produce  above  what  is  now  obtained, 
to  at  least  two-fold.  It  would  bo  gratifying  to  see  tho  attention  not 
only  of  men  of  science,  but  that  of  the  landed  interest,  or  at  least 
that  portion  of  it  which  are  most  forward  in  agricultural  affairs,  di- 
rected to  this  question.  The  oonstmiption  of  Cereal  food  is  rapidly 
increasing  throughout  the  civilised  globe,  and  must  continue  to  do 
HO  in  geometrical  ratio  with  the  growth  of  population  ;  and  as  the 
lirst  law  of  Nature,  incroase  and  multiply,"  is  obeyed  both  in  letter 
and  spirit,  one  may  look  for  the  time  when,  without  a  proportionate 
|) rod uc tion,  th.e  teeming  millions  will  find  difficulty  in  procuring 
bread.  D.  J.  b. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  OF  INDIAN  COKN. 

BT  CHARLES  T.  JACKSON,  M.  D.,  OF  BOSTON. 

Having  been  instructed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  **to  de- 
termine the  per-centage  of  starch,  dextrine,  gluten,  and  oil  contained 

in  the  ^vdin  of  the  Kint;  Philip,  Tuscarora,  Wyandott,  and  White 
Gourd-seed  or  iiorse-tootli  corns."  I  procured  well  characterized 
samples  of  those  varieties  of  maize,  and  submitted  them  to  chemical 
analysis  lor  the  separation  of  the  above-named  proximate  principles. 
In  addition  to  those,  I  was  required  by  my  instructions  to  separate, 
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I  have  determined  the  proportions  of  caaeine,  albumen,  and  glucose 
contained  in  the  com,  believing  the  results  would  prove  interesting, 
both  to  men  of  science  and  practical  farmers. 

In  each  analysis,  about  6(N)  grains  of  the  corn  were  operated  upon, 
in  portions  of  200  grnin?  for  each  principal  test.  In  one  instance, 
the  analysis  was  entirely  repeated  on  a  fresh  sample  of  the  King 
Philip  corn  raised  last  sninmcr,  the  first  analysis  having  been  made  on 
dry  seed  corn,  in  which  I  feared  the  oil  had  becouie  desiccaterl,  or 
oxydized.  The  specimens  of  Wyandott  and  Gourd-seed  or  Horse- 
tooth  com,  were  or  last  sniiimer' s  growth.  The  Tiucarora  com  was  of 
the  crop  of  1866,  grown  near  the  borders  of  Gonnecticat  BLver*  The 
EjDg  Philip  corn  was  obtained  from  Braintree* 

KINO  PHILIP  CORN. 

This  is  an  eiglit-rowe  l  variety,  and  has  a  moderate -sized  grain. 
The  ears  are  Imii:-,  slender,  and  uniform  in  size  from  l)ase  to  tip. 
The  p;;rain  has  a  deep  uran,t!;o  color,  and  is  a  hard  ui  Hint-corn.  It 
its  Very  prolific,  and  much  liked  by  our  farmerei  on  that  account,  and 
also  for  its  qnalitj  of  keeping  sweet,  when  ground  into  meal.  It  is 
not  suitable  for  starch-making,  nor  for  rapid  oooking,  since  it  is  very 
difficult  to  soften  by  the  action  of  water. 

The  resnlts  of  the  analysis  of  a  sample  in  a  dry  state  were  as  follows : 


Water  .*   10.0  per  cent. 

Fat  oil  -   4.0  "  ' 

Glnten,  or  zeine   5.0  ** 

Dextrine  and  ;rlucose  •  1.5  ** 

Caseine  and  albumen  •  2.0  " 

Starch   63.6  " 

GeUnlose   12.8  «» 

Undetermined,  ash,  Ac   1.1 


100.0 


Another  sample  of  the  crop  of  1857,  from  Braintree,  gave : — 

Water   12.9  per  cent 

FatoU   4.2 

Gluten,  or  zenio   5.5  ** 

Dextrine  and  ^dueoso*  •  •  •  •   1.5  " 

Caseine  and  all/unien   2.1  ** 

Starch   54.5  " 

Cellulose.   17.3 

Undetermined,  iish,  &g   2.0  " 


100.0 


WYANDOTT  COBN. 

This  variety  of  corn  i^^  extremely  beaut itnl.  I.emg  perfectly  n.dk 
white.    It  is  twelve-rowed,  with  a  medium -si zed  grain,  very  Boft  and 
11  X 
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Btarciiy,  and  having,  as  shown  by  analysis,  but  little  cellulose  in  the 
form  of  epidermis  and  oil-cells.    This  corn  grows  admirably  in  the 

Sn)itliern  and  Middle  States,  and  is  especially  a  l  iptcrl  for  the  manu- 
facture of  corn  starch,  used  chiefly  for  food  and  iur  making  meal  that 
may  be  quickly  cooked.  It  is  tlie  best  variety  for  feeding  horsct;  and 
cows,  as  it  is  BO  easily  ci  uaiied  by  tiicir  teeth,  and  is  almost  wholly 
digestible. 

''^;e  foUowing  are  the  results  I  obtained  hj  analysis : 


Water,  separable  at  212*'  F.   15.30  per  cent 

Fkt  oil,  soluble  in  ether*  -   3.60 

Oluten,  or  zoine,  soluble  in  alcoliol   4.80  " 

Dextrine,  soluble  in  water,  &c   1.40 

Caseine,  precipitable  by  acetic  acid   2.00  " 

Albumen,  coatrnlable  by  heat  and  by  alcohol.  1.00  *' 

Glucose,  (grape  sugar,)   0.25  ** 

Starch,  deposited  from  water   62.05  ** 

Oellulose,  inscduble  matter   6.30 

Undetermined,  ash,  Ae'*   3.30 


100.00 


The  starch-maker  will  obtain  bj  his  processes  between  50  and  60 

per  cent,  of  starch  from  this  grain. 

I  would  observe,  timt  the  meal  of  tliese  Avhite,  soft,  stiirchy 
corns  id  more  liable  to  become  musty  and  sour  than  that  of  tlie  flinty 
corns,  and  that  it  is  better  to  keep  it  in  the  ear  in  a  dry  place  until 
it  is  wanted  for  grinding,  when  only  that  required  for  a  week's  use 
should  be  sent  to  mill. 

These  white,  soft  corns  are  best  for  rapid  cooking  into  puddings 
and  corn-bread,  the  meal  cooking  nearly  as  soon  as  that  made  of 
wheat  flour. 

TUSCAEOBA  COBN. 

This  is  an  eight-rowed  variety,  but  its  grain  is  very  large,  and  the 
cob  proportionally  small,  and  of  a  red  color.  The  kernel  is  white, 
but  not  quite  so  pure  as  the  Wyandott.  It  is  preferred  in  New  York 
to  all  other  corn  for  making  starch,  and  is  raised  expressly  for  that 
purpose.  It  may  be  advantageouslj  raised  in  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern States,  but  is  a  rather  late  crop  at  the  North,  though  it  does  not 
fail  to  ripen  in  weapons  f»f  average  warmth  and  duration.  Like  the 
Wyandot t,  it  will  be  found  far  better  food  for  horses  and  neat  cattle 
than  any  of  tlio  flint  corns,  and  is  much  liked  by  those  people  who 
have  used  its  nicil  in  making  puddings  and  bread. 

Hy  analyse,  of  specimens  raised  on  the  borders  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  in  Massachusetts,  gave  the  following  results : 

Water   8. 2  per  cent 

Oil   3.5 

Gluten   4.8  " 
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Dextrine  and  glucoee   1.7  per  cent. 

Onseino  and  albumen   3.0  *' 

Starch  •  66.3  " 

Cellulose   11.5  " 

Undetermined  matters,  ash,  &c   1.0  " 


ioa.o  " 


Another  sample  of  the  crop  of  1867,  from  Braintree,  was  analyzed, 
and  gaye  of—  < 

Water  •   12.9  per  cent. 

Fat  oil   4.2  *» 

Gluten,  or  zeine   5.5  ** 

Dextrine  and  glucose   1.5 

Oaseine  and  albumen   2. 1      '  * 

Starch   54.5 

Cellulose   17.3  ** 

Undetermined,  ash,  &c   2.0  " 


100.0  *• 


OOU&D-SSED  OE  HOBSE-TOOXU  COfiN. 

The  gourd-seed  or  horRe-tooth  com  is  an  eighteen*rowed  Sonth> 
em  Tariety,  with  pitted  grains,  from  the  contraction  of  the  starch  is 
drying.  The  ear  is  short,  stumpy,  and  closely  packed  vrith,  gprain. 
The  kernels  are  very  large,  and  hence  its  name.  They  are  nearly 
white,  and  the  flinty  portion  of  the  grain  on  its  sides  is  transparent 
and  nearly  colorless. 

A  ppccimen  of  Virginia  growth  yielded  on  analysis — 


Water   18.20  per  cent. 

Fat  oil   2.90 

Gluten,  or  zeine   2.10  ** 

Dextrine  and  glucose  •   2.65  " 

Caseine  and  albumen  ^   1.35  " 

Starch   53.60  " 

Cellulose   17.50 

Undetermined,  ash,  ^   1.80 


100.00 


It  IB  probable  that  this  com  had  not  been  po  thoroughly  dried  as 
the  other  samplcB  T  linvc  analyzed,  and  that,  ^vlien  kept  under  the 
same  conditions  as  tlie  Wyandott,  it  would  not  yield  more  water  than 
that  variety.  Analysis  sliows,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  nutritious  as 
the  other  varieties  here  reported. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  foregoing  analyses,  in 
order  that  they  may  more  readilj  be  compared  with  each  other : 
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ANALYSES  OF  THE  CHINESE  YAM,  MEBCEB  POTATO,  AND 

CHUFA. 

BY  GHABLES  I.  JACESOK,  M.  D.,  OF  fiOSIOlf. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Commissioner  of  ratents. 
1  have  determined  the  proportions  of  starcii  m  lLu  Cliinese  vam, 
(Dio90orea  hcUaUu^)  and  in  the  Mercer  potato;  also  the  amonnt  of  nu- 
tritions matter  contained  in  the  Ghufa,  or  "  Earth  Almond"  (C^- 
ru8  eKulentus.) 

CHINESE  TAIL 

I  find  the  Chinese  yam  to  contain  the  following  ingredients  : 


Water   80.52  per  cent. 

Starch   9.93 

Cellulose  and  fibrous  matter   3.G5  ** 

Sugar   QAo  «• 

FatoU   0.12  " 

Albumen   1.27  ♦< 

Mucilage,  femn,)   3.20  " 

Mineral  matter,  (ash,)   0,86 


100.00 


I  present  this  lull  analysis,  believing  it  will  prove  valuable  to  the 
public,  and  interesting  in  science. 

MKBCEK  POTATO. 

The  Mercer  potatoes  submitted  to  me  for  analTsis  for  starch  were 

obtained  in  January  last.  This  esculent,  tliouj^h  excellent  for  cook- 
ing, is  not  adapted  for  starcli- making,  since  it  changes  color  by  atmos* 
pheric  exposure,  and  the  dark-brown  coloring  matter  is  very  difficult 

to  FCpaiMte  from  the  jitarcli. 

I  found  100  parts,  by  weight,  of  these  potatoes  to  yiehl — 


Water   75.80  per  cent. 

Starch   12.54  " 

Cellulose   3. 02  *' 

Other  matters  not  separated   8.04  ** 


100.00 


CHDFA, 

The  chufa,  a  curious  and.  as  I  believe,  valiiahle  plant,  has  inter- 
ested me  greatly,  an  I  have  made  a  very  minute  analysis  of  its 
tuberous  routs,  which,  from  their  compoiiitiou,  must  be  regarded  as 
highly  nutritious,  both  for  man  and  animals. 
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The  following  are  the  results: 

Water   15.50  per  cent. 

Fibrous  matter   21.45  " 

Starch   27.00  " 

A  peculiar  sugar,  (like  mannas)   12.25 

Wax   0.50 

Fat  oil   •   1C.G5 

Mucilage,  or  gum,  with  a  little  albumen   C.G5 


100.00 


When  these  tubers  are  beaten  to  a  paste,  and  mixed  with  water, 
a  remarkable  emulsion  is  formed,  which,  after  straining,  resembles 
milk  in  appearance.  The  fat  at  length  rises  to  the  surface,  and  looks 
like  cream,  while  most  of  the  starch  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  but  enough  still  remains  suspended  to  give  the  emulsion  the 
appearance  of  thin  or  skim-milk.  Thus  miiiLclod  with  water,  the  most 
nutritive  ingredionts  of  this  plant  may  be  taken  as  a  drink.  It  is 
much  used  in  this  manner  by  the  Spaniards,  and  T  have  no  doubt  will 
be  80  employed  in  this  country.  This  emulsion  iiirv  be  sweetened 
and  flavored  so  as  to  maku  it  very  agreeable  to  the  tusjte. 

The  chufa  tubers  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  most  valuable  fattening 
food  for  animals,  and  they  are  much  relished  by  swine  and  poultry. 
It  is  practicable  to  obtain  a  considerable  proportion  of  oil  from  these 
tubers  by  pressure,  after  which  the  remaining  cake  will  still  serve  as 
a  valuable  food  for  stock,  and  add  to  the  richness  of  the  mUk,  if  fed  to 
cows. 


TEA-CULTURE. 


ON  THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  THE  TEA-CULTURE  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

That  an  article  so  generally  regarded  as  a  prime  necessity  by  every 
civilized  nation  should  be  restricted  in  its  production  for  centuries 
almost  entirely  to  the  country  of  its  origin,  although  corres|'OTiding 
regions  witli  respect  to  soil  and  climate  have  been  open  to  its  intro- 
duction and  culture,  is  an  anouuily  in  the  physical  and  social  history 
of  the  globe.'  The  tea  of  China,  though  acknowledged  by  most  per- 
sons as  a  luxury,  and  by  some  even  as  food,  is  a  commodity  from 
which  the  people  of  no  country  should  be  depriyed.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  not  be  improper  to  repeat  what  was  stated  in  a  former 
voHune,  that  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  moat  others,  it  is  the  policy  of 
Q,very  government  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  its  people,  and  to  facilitate 
tlie  acquisition  of  tliis  luxury  by  its  economical  importation,  or,  what 
would  be  far  more  desirable,  to  extend  the  production  to  its  own  soiL 
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As  to  the  expediency  in  the  United  States  of  such  a  measure  as  that 
last  named,  little  more  need  be  said  than  that  most  of  our  citizens 
will  have  it,  cost  what  it  may,  and  millions  of  dollars  will  annually 
be  paid  for  its  importation,  until  its  eztensiYe  cnltnre  shall  be  estab* 

lished  in  our  soil. 

From  the  sii|)])osr'(l  frciieral  resemblance  of  the  soil  and  cliriiiite  of 
the  tea  di^trictd  in  China,  and  those  of  certain  regions  in  our  Soutliern 
States,  various  attempts  have  been  made  by  private  individuals  to 
introduce  this  plant,  which,  in  all  cases,  ultimately  resulted  unsuc- 
cessfaUy,  either  from  accident  or  the  want  of  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  its  culture,  but  more  particularly  of  the  manipulation  of  the  leaves 
when  grown.  Thus,  tea  was  introduced  into  Georgia  in  the  year 
1772,  and  more  recently  into  South  Carolina  in  1848  and  1852. 

GEOGRAPHY,  SOIL,  AND  CLIilATB. 

In  the  event  of  the  bucces:?l"ui  introduction  of  tea-culture  into  this 
country,  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  acquire  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  regions  which  produce  tea  in  China  or 

India,  and  then  to  select  localities  possessing  similar  onditions  of  soil 
and  climate  in  the  Unltcil  States.  Although  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  extend  over  twenty-three  degrees  of  latitude — 
from  18^  to  4P  N.,  and  twenty-live  dof^^rees  of  longitude,  from  98"^ 
to  123°  E. — embracing  a  soil  varied  in  surface,  elevation,  and  c<'iiij)o- 
sition,  and  a  climate  purely  tropical  as  well  as  temperate  and  Al- 
pine, until  quite  lately  the  culture  of  the  tea  shrub  has  been  con- 
fined principally  to  that  portion  of  the  territory  lying  between  lati- 
tude 25^  and  3*P,  and  tlie  best  tea  districts  are  those  between  27° 
and  31°.  This  part  of  the  empire  has  been  represented  as  wholly 
under  cultivation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  more  than  half  of  it  lies  in 
a  state  of  Nature,  and  has  never  been  disturbed  by  the  hand  of 
man. 

The  tea-plant  is  not  only  found  in  China  and  Japan,  chiefly  in  a 
cultivated  state,  but  is  indigcuous  in  the  mountains  which  separate 
China  from  the  Birmese  Territories,  especially  in  Ui^r  r  Assam,  bor- 
dering on  the  Province  of  Yun-nan.  Jt  is  also  cultivated  in  Nepal, 
at  an  elevation  of  4,784  feet  above  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  latitude  27^ 
42'  N.  Within  a  few  years,  the  government  of  British  India  has  in- 
troduced tea  cultivation  into  the  Nortli-we«tern  Provinces  and  the 
Punjob.  At  the  ])resont  time,  there  are  about  1,500  acres  under  cul- 
tivation in  these  district^^.  The  tea  manufactured  is  all  t^old  in  tndia, 
and  brings  high  prices  at  tlie  govut  imient  sales,  when  it  sonieliines 
sells  for  6«.  or  Is,  (from  $1  50  to  |l  75)  per  pound.  From  the  success 
which  has  been  met  with  in  the  above-named  Provinces,  as  of  the 
Assam  Tea  Company,  this  plant  is  now  beginning  to  be  cultivated  by 
private  individuals.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  tea  of  fair  quality 
has  also  been  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in  Brazil. 

In  order  tliat  tin;  reader  mav  form  an  opinion  of  the  <'>il  aiul  cli- 
mate ruquibile  fnr  tlie  culture  of  tea,  the  following  abstract  has  prin- 
cipally been  made  from  '*  Two  Visits  to  the  Tea  Countries  of  China 
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and  tho  Britisli  Tea  IM  iiitatioiis  in  the  Him  ilaya,"  puLlishtid  iu  1853, 
by  Robert  Fortune,  tlie  gentleman  to  whom  reference  is  made  iu 
another  part  of  tiiis  volume. 

In  beginning  with  the  Southern  Provinces,  which,  of  course,  are 
tropical,  and  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  North,  both 
with  regard  to  tit  h1  and  tlie  nature  of  the  plants  cultivated,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  land  on  the  mountains  is  of  the  poorest  descrip- 
tion. Rocks  of  jrranite  are  soon  ovfrywhore  protriidincc  tliemselvcs 
above  tlie  Bcanty  vc-  etation,  whilst  the  soil  itself  is  composed  uf  dry 
sunburnt  clay  mixed  \\  itli  parHcles  of  granite  iu  a  decomposins;  or 
disintegrated  state.  Nearly  all  the  hilly  portions  uf  the  south  of 
China  are  in  a  state  of  Nature,  "  stem  and  wild,"  where  the  band  of 
man  never  attempts  agricultural  operations,  and  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  he  ever  can.  Here  and  there,  near  the  base  of  the  hills, 
the  far-famed  'Herrace  cultivatinu  "  may  be  seen,  where  the  natives 
grow  small  patches  of  rice  and  other  vegetables,  such  as  sweet  po- 
tatoes, pea-nuts,  &c.,  but  tho  quantity  of  land  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  used  for  such  purposes,  Ijears  but  an  extremely  small  pro- 
portion to  the  vast  tracts  in  a  wild  state.  At  Amoy,  and  over  id!  that 
part  of  the  Province  of  Fokieu,  tho  mountains  are  even  more  barren 
than  those  of  Quan-tung.  On  some  of  the  hills,  on  the  island  of 
Amoy,  one  may  wander  for  miles  scarcely  seeing  a  weed.  On  every 
side,  there  is  nothing  but  masses  of  dark  cruml  ling  granite  and  red, 
burnt-looking  clay.  This,  however,  seems  lu  be  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  most  sterile  part  of  the  empire. 

On  reaching  the  river  Min,  near  Foo-chow-fon,  there  is  a  great 
change  visible  in  the  vegetation  of  tho  hill.-^,  caused  by  the  richer 
components  of  the  soil.  This  remark  applies  to  the  northern  portion 
of  Folden,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  Province  of  Cbckiang.  Hills 
occur  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hin,  at  least  3,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  which  are  under  cultivation  quite  to  the  summit.  The 
soil  here  is  composed  of  a  gravelly  loam;  and,  though  far  from  rich, 
is  much  deeper  and  contains  more  humus,  or  voantaMf^  monld.  Tlio 
addition  of  this  ve-etable  matter  renders  the  land  Huilicienily  fertile 
to  repay  the  Cliinese  farmer  for  the  la1»or  expended  in  bringing  the 
crops  to  maturity.  Some  hills,  of  course,  are  much  more  productive 
than  others.  The  tea  districts,  for  instance,  both  in  the  Provinces 
Fokicn  and  Ghekiang,  are  not  only  more  fertile,  but  are  very  dilTcr- 
ent  from  what  they  are  often  supposed  to  be. 

The  soil  of  the  valleys  or  plains  varies  (pilte  as  much  in  different 
Provinces  as  it  docp  on  hills.  The  level  of  these  valleys  or  plains  is 
generally  very  low,  iu  many  cases  lower  than  that  of  the  rivers  and 
canals. 

About  Canton  and  Macao,  and  in  fact  over  all  the  Provinces  at  tlie 
South,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  whore  the  natu- 
ral character  of  the  soil  has  been  altered  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  in> 
fluence  of  manure,  it  consists  of  a  strong  stiff  clay,  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  sand,  but  containing  scarcely  any  vegetable  mould.  As 
ihc  hills  lo«e  their  barrenness,  100  or  500  miles  to  the  northward  from 
Uong-koug,  a  vitiible  change  also  takes  place  iu  the  soil  of  tho  valleys 
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and  plains.  In  the  district  of  Miii,  fur  instance,  iii«toa'l  of  Itcinp;  filmost 
entirely  composed  of  strong  still'  clay,  it  is  mixed  with  a  considernVilo 
portion  of  vegetable  matter,  and  is  an  excellent  strong  loam,  capa'ole 
of  producing  good  crops.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  obsurvtid  that 
the  lower  the  vaUeys,  the  more  the  soil  approaches  in  its  nature  to  the 
Btiff  clay  of  the  Sontli,  and  vice  versA,  For  instanco,  the  Shanghae 
district  is  several  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  rivers  and  canala. 
and  than  that  of  Ningpo,  and  the  soil  of  the  latter  consists  more  of 
a  stiff  clay,  with  less  vegetable  matter  in  its  composition,  and  is  far 
from  being  so  fertile  as  the  cotton  region  of  Shanghae. 

The  soil  of  Siin^-lo,  or  Sung-lo-shan,  a  hill,  or  mountain,  elevated 
from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  tlie  level  of  tlie  plains,  famou.s  in  China 
as  being  the  place  where  the  greeu-tca  shrub  was  £r8t  discovered,  is 
very  barren,  and,  whatever  formerly  may  have  been  the  case,  cer< 
tainly  prodnces  but  little  tea  now.  But  the  low  lands  of  this  district, 
and  those  of  Hooqucu,  situated  a  few  miles  further  south,  produce 
the  greater  part  of  the  fine  green  teas  of  commerce;  hence  the  dis- 
tinction between  '*hill-tea"  and  "garden-tea,"  the  lattt  r  simply 
applying  to  those  teas  which  are  carefully  cultivated  in  the  plains. 
Thti  noil  here  is  a  rich  loam,  not  unlike  that  of  the  cotton  lands  of 
Shanghae,  but  more  free  iu  its  texture,  being  luixud  with  a  cuiisider- 
able  portion  of  sand.  The  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  country  chiefly 
consist  of  Silurian  slate,  upon  which  rests  a  red,  calcareous  sandstone 
similar  to  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Europe.  This  sandstone,  as  it 
crumbles  to  pieces,  has  the  effect  of  giving  a  reddish  tinge  to  the 
barren  hills. 

Some  200  miles  oast  of  Sung-lo  is  the  beautiful  island  of  Chusau, 
which  is  about  20  miles  in  length  and  10  or  12  miles  in  breadth  at 
tlie  biuadcat  part,  and  consists  of  a  succession  of  lulls,  valleys,  and 
glens.  The  soil  of  the  hills  is  a  rich  gravelly  loam;  in  the  valleys,  it 
Is  more  stiff,  from  having  less  vegetable  matter  mixed  with  it,  and 
from  being  almost  continually  under  water.  The  rocks  of  granite,  how- 
ever, of  the  same  kind  as  those  noticed  on  the  barren  southern  hills, 
also  exist  here;  and,  although  they  are  generally  covered  with  soil 
and  vegetation,  they  have  doubth  ss  been  at  some  former  time  as 
bleak  and  barren  as  those  of  Quan-tung. 

On  entering  the  Bohea  tea-lauds  about  Woo-e-shan,  it  is  found 
that  the  soil  varies  considerably.  The  rocks  consist  of  cluy-slate,  iu 
which  occur,  disposed  in  the  form  of  beds  or  dykes,  great  masses  of 
quartz,  while  granite  of  a  deep  black  color,  owing  to  Uie  mica  it  con- 
tiiios,  which  is  of  a  fine,  deep,  bluish-black,  cuts  through  them  iu 
all  directions.  This  granite  forms  the  summit  of  the  principal 
mountains  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Hosting  on  this  rlay-slate  are 
sandstone  conglomerates,  formed  chiefly  of  angular  masses  of  quarts, 
held  together  by  a  calcareous  base;  and  alternating  with  tliLse  con- 
glomerates, there  is  a  fine  oalcureous,  granular  sandstone,  in  which 
beds  of  dolomitic  limestone  occur.  The  soil  of  these  toa-lands  consists 
of  a  brownish-yellow  adhesive  clay,  which,  when  minutely  examined, 
is  found  to  contain  particles  of  the  rocks  enumerated  above,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  vegetable  mould.   It  has  always  a  large  pro 
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portion  of  the  latter  in  its  composition  in  those  lands  which  are  very 
productive  where  the  tea-shrub  thrives  best.  In  the  gardens  on  the 
plains,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  soil  is  of  a  darker  color,  and  contains 
a  greater  portion  of  vegetable  matter,  but  generally  it  is  either  brown- 
ish or  reddisli-yellow.  As  a  common  practice,  the  Chinese  prefer 
land  which  i»  moderately  rich,  provided  other  circumstances  arc  fa- 
vorable. For  instance,  some  parts  of  Woo^e-shan  are  exceedingly 
sterile,  and  produce  tea  of  very  inferior  qnalitj.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  hill  in  the  same  group,  called  Pa-ta-shan,  produces  the  finest  teas 
about  Tsong-gan-hien.  The  earth  on  the  hill-sides  is  moderately  rich; 
that  is,  it  contains  a  con?idorable  portion  of  vegetable  matter,  mixed 
with  the  clay,  sand,  and  particles  of  rock. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  tea  in  tliis  part  of  the  country  is 
cultivated  ua  the  warm  sloping  sides  of  the  hills,  that  grown  in  gar- 
dens on  level  land  being  more  luxuriant;  but  these  gardens  are  always 
a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  consequently 
are  well  drained.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  tea-plant  on 
Woo-e-shan  and  the  surrounding  country  grows' under  the  following 

Circumstanres : 

1.  The  soil  is  moderately  ricli,  of  a  reddish  color,  well  mixed  with 
particles  of  the  rocks  of  the  district. 

2.  It  is  kept  moist  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  rocks  and  the 
water  which  is  constantly  oozing  from  their  sides. 

3.  It  is  well  drained,  owing  to  the  natural  declivities  of  the  hills, 
or,  on  the  plains,  by  being  a  considerable  height  above  the  streams. 

These  appear  to  be  the  essential  requisites,  as  regards  soil,  situa> 
tion,  and  moisture.    Tt  was  further  ascertained  that  the  tea-shrub 
will  not  succeed  when  planted  in  low,  wet  land;  and  thi?.  doubtl*--'^ 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  want  of  success  in  the  culture  of  lirib 
plant. 

On  noting  the  climate  of  the  tea  districts  of  China,  by  commencing 
at  the  South,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  Hong<kong,  during  the  months 

of  July  and  August — ^the  hottest  in  the  year — ^the  maximum  heat  is 
949  F.  and  the  minimum  80°.  The  difference  between  the  heat  of 
day  and  night  is  usually  about  10°.  In  winter,  the  thermometer  some- 
times sinks  as  low  as  the  freezini;  point:  bnt  this  occnncnce  is  rare. 
Even  in  tlie  midst  T>f  winter,  when  tiie  sun  sliines,  il  is  scarcely 
endurable  fur  an  American  or  Europeun  to  walk  out  except  in  the 
shade.  The  air  is  so  dry  at  this  period  that  it  is  difficult  for  one  to 
breathe.  At  other  times,  in  winter,  the  wind  blows  cold  and  cutting 
from  the  north,  and  the  houses  cannot  be  kept  comfortable  without 
fires.  In  truth,  at  all  seasons  the  climate  is  lialjle  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  Near  Canton,  some  miles  further  north,  snow  some- 
time appears  on  the  adjacent  liilU*.  Tlie  inflnence  of  the  sen.  how- 
ever, ill  this  part  of  the  empire  has  a  tendency  to  check  the  extremes 
both  of  heat  and  cold. 

At  Shanghae,  some  600  miles  north  of  Hong-kong,  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  much  greater  than  those  experienced  in  the  provinces 
Bt  the  South.  It  appears  from  careful  observations,  kept  at  Shanghae, 
that^  in  July  and  August,  the  heat  is  at  its  maximum,  the  thermometer 
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sometimeB  indicating  a  temperature  of  IWP  for  seyeral  successive 
days.    At  the  end  of  October,  tlie  mercury  often  sinks  as  low  as  the 

freezing  point.  December,  January,  and  Fel>rnary  are  the  coklest 
months  in  the  year.  Tn  the  winter  of  1844-'4f>,  tlio  mercury  fell  as 
low  as  26°.  On  tlio  night  of  the  18th  of  Det  f  inl  er,  and  again  on 
January  the  4th,  the  instrument  indicated  24"'.  j>iit  that  winter  was 
represented  by  the  Chinamen  as  pecnliarly  mild^  so  much  so  that  the 
nsoal  supply  of  ioe  conld  not  be  procured.  In  ordinary  years,  the 
ponds  and  canals  are  frequently  frozen  several  inches  in  thickness, 
and  afford  a  plentiful  supply.  Therefore,  in  most  years,  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  the  thermometer  sometimes  stands  at  12°  or  20*^ 
below  the  freezing  point.  Snow  frequently  falls  liere  in  winter,  but 
the  sun  is  too  powerful  to  allow  it  to  lie  long  upon  the  ground.  The 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June  are  delightful;  and  altliough  the  sun 
is  hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  air  is  agreeable  and  soft  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  eyenings  are  oool  and  pleasant.  Baring  the 
autumnal  months,  the  atmosphere  is  also  cool  and  bracing,  and  the 
sky  serene.  The  son,  for  many  days,  and  sometimes  for  weeks 
together,  rises  clear,  runs  his  course,  and  sets  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
From  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  Poptcmbcr.  the  prevailing 
winds  blow  from  the  south-west.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
they  are  northerly  and  easterly,  thus  forming  what  are  called  the 
south-west  and  north-east  monsoons.  The  last-named  winds  blow  with 
great  regularity  in  the  south  of  China,  but  are  more  variable  towards 
the  north.  In  the  latitude  of  Ohusan  and  Shanghae,  although  the 
monsoons  prevail,  the  wind  not  unfrequently  comes  from  all  quarters. 
In  the  end  of  the  summer  season,  that  is,  from  July  to  October,  the 
country  is  frequently  visited  by  dreadful  gales,  called  typhooM^  which 
commit  most  fearful  ravages  both  at  sea  and  on  land. 

The  wet  and  dry  seasons  in  the  southern  and  tropical  parts  of 
China  are  more  decided  in  their  character  than  they  are  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  empire.  At  Hong  kong,  and  in  the  proTinces 
of  the  South,  the  winter  season,  that  is,  from  October  to  March,  is 
generally  dry,  more  particularly  during  November,  December,  and 
January.  The  wettest  months  in  the  year  are  those  near  the  change 
of  the  monsoons,  in  ^Fay  and  June,  and  again  in  September,  when 
the  rains  fall  in  torrents. 

In  the  North,  the  rains  also  descend  copiously  at  the  cliange  of  the 
monsoons,  more  particularly  in  spring,  at  which  time  they  are  of  the 
greatest  utiHty  to  the  newly-sown  crops.  Those  parts  of  China, 
however,  which  are  included  within  tne  temperate  zone,  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  have  a  wet  and  a  dry  season  in  the  same  sense  as 
these  terms  are  generally  understood  in  the  tropics.  The  winter 
months,  which  are  dry  at  ITong-kong,  are  far  from  having  the  same 
ciiaracter  at  Slianghae,  wliere,  for  instatn^e.  there  are  freqnontly 
heavy  falls  of  continued  riiiu  and  snow.  During  the  dry  seat^on,  the 
8ky  for  days  and  weeks  together  is  without  a  cloud,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, vegetation  is  refreshed  with  copioua  dews. 

In  applying  the  foregoing  data  to  the  United  States,  with  the  view 
of  comparing  their  soil  and  climate  with  those  of  China,  it  would 
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appear  that  the  districts  best  adapted  to  the  L^rowth  of  the  tea-plant 
would  embrace  the  secondary  or  billy  tract wliicb  lie  between  the 
Appalachian  Mouiitaius  and  the  alluvial  tiaL  landd  bordering  on  the 
tidal  waters  of  Yirgiuia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama*  ex- 
tending probably  into  Florida,  and  to  the  nndnlating  portions  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  MiastBuppi,  Kentnoky,  and 
TennesBee.  Li  traTersing  this  belt  of  country,  we  recognize  a  series 
of  eruptive  and  mctamorphic  rockfs,  Bilurian  slate,  tertiary  and  chalk 
formations,  generally  overlaid  with  soils  composed  of  the  fragments 
or  particles  of  the  same  class  of  rocks  existing  beneath  them,  inter- 
mixed with  variable  proportions  of  humuij  or  vegetable  mould.  Here, 
too,  the  climate  for  the  most  part  is  agreeable  and  favorable  to  health, 
the  thermometer  seldom  ranging  as  low  as  12^,  and  not  higher  than 
100^  Fm  in  any  portion  of  this  tract;  and  in  some  parte  snow  is  rarely 
seen.  In  tlic  upper  or  more  inland  country,  however,  it  sometimes 
falls  to  a  depth  of  5  or  10  inched,  but  the  cold  weather  is  not  of  very 
long  continuance.  Winter  seldom  commences  before  the  beginning 
of  December,  and  usually  terminates  in  March.  The  spring  is  often 
rainy,  althouirh  in  many  years  fair  weather  prevails.  The  sum- 
mer, though  refreshed  by  enlivening  breezes,  is  incuusitant,  being 
sometimes  hot  and  dry,  and  at  others  accompanied  by  rains,  with 
thunder  and  gusts  of  wind — the  rains  often  so  neavy  as  to  deluge  the 
fields.  The  autmun  is  usually  fine  and  clear,  except  at  the  equi- 
noctial period.  The  climate  of  a  portion  of  Texas  and  Louisiana, 
however,  diflVrs  considerably  from  that  inland  from  tlic  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts,  having  comparatively  little  rain  from  March  to  October, 
though  p^nsts  of  wind,  with  thunder,  sometimes  occur,  attended  by 
more  or  ic66  rain.  The  winter  is  warm  and  mild,  snow  being  seldom 
seen,  except  on  or  near  the  higher  table-lands,  or  mountains,  and  the 
nights  are  cool  and  refreshing  throughout  the  year. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  THB  BIAGK  AND  QBBEN-TBA.  PI.ANT. 

In  tlio  edition  ul "Mr.  Fortune's  "  WanderinirJ^  in  China,"  published  in 
1S4»3,  art'  some  observations  upon  the  ]»lniits  from  which  tea  is  made  in 
diiferent  parts  of  the  Celestial  Empire;  u  liiie  acknowledging  that  the 
Canton  plant,  known  to  botanists  as  Tkea  hohea,  was  distinct  from  the 
more  northern  one,  called  Thea  viridis^  he  endeavored  to  show  that 
both  black  and  green  teas  could  be  produced  from  either,  and  that  the 
dissimilarity  of  appearance,  so  far  as  color  was  concerned,  depended 
only  upon  manipulation.  In  prnof  of  this,  he  remarked  that  the  black- 
tea  plant,  found  by  liim  near  Foo-chow-foo,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Bohea  hill>,  sot  med  identical  with  the  green-tea  plant  ol"  (.'iiekian^. 
These  observations  were  mot  by  the  objection  that,  although  he  had 
been  in  many  of  the  tea  districts  near  the  coast,  yet  he  had  not  seen 
the  more  extensive  ones  inland  which  furnish  the  teas  of  commercOk 
Since  tliat  time,  Mr.  Foi  tun(3  has  visited  both  the  green-tea  coun- 
try of  Tlwuy-chow  and  the  black«tea  districts  about  Woo-e-shan;  and, 
during  fli^-n  lowj;  journeys,  he  verifu  il  the  opinions  previously  formed, 
It  m  quite  true  that  the  Chinese  rarely  make  the  two  kinds  of  tea  in 
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the  sumo  district,  but  this  is  more  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
from  coBtom  than  for  any  other  reason.  The  workmen,  too,  generally 
make  that  kind  of  tea  best  "with  which  they  have  had  the  most  prac- 
tice. Although  this  may  generally  be  the  case  in  the  great  tea 
districts,  there  are  some  exceptions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fine 
Moning  districts  nenr  the  Poyanp;  Lake,  which  nre  consfnntly  ri^ing^  in 
importance  on  account  of  the  superior  character  of  their  Mack  teas, 
formerly  produced  nothing  but  green  teas.  At  Caiit(ui,  green  and 
black  teas  are  made  from  the  Thea  boliea  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
manufacturer,  or  according  to  the  demand. 

CULTITATION  AKD  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  TEA  PLANTATIONS. 

In  the  black-tea  districts  of  Cliina,  as  in  the  green,  largo  quantities 
of  young  plants  are  yearly  raised  from  seeds.  These  seeds  are  gath- 
ered at  iiiaturlty,  in  October,  mixed  immediately  after,  and  packed 
in  sand  and  earth,  in  which  they  are  kept  during  the  winter  months. 
In  this  mannerf  they  are  preserved  fresh  nntil  spring,  when  they  are 
thickly  sown  in  some  comer  of  the  farm,  whence  they  are  afterwards 
transp hinted.  Sometimes^  they  are  sown  in  rows,  where  they  are 
destined  to  grow,  and  consequently  do  not  require  to  be  removed. 
TThen  al>out  a  year  old,  the  plants  are  usnally  from  nine  inches  to  a 
foot  in  height,  and  are  ready  for  transplanting.  They  are  set  in  rows 
al)out  four  feet  apart,  in  bunches,  or  hills,  three  or  four  feet  asunder 
along  the  rows,  with  five  or  six  plants  to  each  bunch.  In  some  cases, 
however,  when  the  soil  is  poor,  as  in  many  parts  of  Woo-e-shan,  they  are 
planted  very  close  in  the  rows,  and  appear  like  hedges  when  fiilly 
grown. 

Tlie  young  plantations  are  always  made  in  the  spring,  and  are  well 
watered  by  the  rains  which  fall  at  the  change  of  the  monsoon  in 
April  and  May.  The  damp,  moist  weather,  ,\i  tliis  season,  enables 
the  plants  to  establish  themselves  in  their  new  quarters,  where  they 
afterw  ards  re<|uire  but  little  care,  except  in  keeping  the  ground  free 
from  weeds. 

When  the  winters  are  yery  severe,  the  natives  tie  straw  hands 
round  the  young  tender  shmhs  to  protect  them  from  the  cold,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  cracking  or  hnrsting  from  frost  or  snow. 

A  tea  plantation,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  looks  like  a  little  shrub- 
bery of  evergreens.  As  the  t rn voile r  threads  his  way  among  the 
rocky  scenery  of  Woo-e-shan,  these  plantations,  which  are  constantly 
seen  di>tting  the  hill-sides,  aflford  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  strange  and 
often  barren  surface  by  their  rich,  dark -green  leaves.  When  young, 
they  are  allowed  to  grow  unmolested  for  two  or  three  years,  or  until 
they  are  well  established  and  producing  strong  and  vigorous  shoots. 
The  practice  of  plucking  the  leaves  is  very  prejudicial  to  this  shmh, 
and  til  T  iitives  always  take  care  that  the  plant  shall  he  in  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  condition  before  this  operation  is  commenced.  Even 
when  the  plantations  are  in  full  bearing,  they  never  take  many  leaves 
from  the  weaker  plants,  in  order  that  their  growth  may  not  be  checked. 
For,  under  the  best  mode  of  treatment,  and  on  the  most  congenial 
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soil,  they  ultimately  become  stinted  and  unheal tliy.  and  are  never 
profitable  when  old.  Hence,  in  well-managrcd  tca-di.strict8,  the  natives 
annually  remove  old  plantations  and  supply  their  places  with  fresh 
ones. 

first  crop  of  leaveB  is  usually  taken  from  the  plants  the  third 
year.  When  under  cultivation,  they  rarely  attain  a  greater  height 
tlian  three  or  four  fuct.  The  length  of  time  which  a  tea  plantation 
will  remain  in  full  bearing  depends,  of  coprse,  npon  a  variety  of 
eircTimstancef?,  but,  witli  the  most  careful  treatmeiit  consistent  with 
}>rofit,  the  phmts  will  not  be  of  much  value  after  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age  ;  in  fact,  they  often  dry  up,  and  the  space  must  be  replanted 
withm  that  period. 

llANIPnLATIOF  OF  THB  TEA  LEAVES. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  paper  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  subject  of  the  maiiipulatiou  of  black  and  green  ten^.  Tliee*e 
methods,  it  may  be  Btated,  ditler  from  one  anothei"  in  several  particu- 
lars, which  are  q^uite  bulhcieut  to  account  for  the  dill'cruiice  oi"  color. 
It  would  seem  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  both  kinds  of  tea 
are  gathered  from  the  shrubs  in  the  same  way,  and  are  made  from 
the  same  description  of  lesres,  namely,  those  which  are  young  and 
recently  formed. 

Green  Tea. — Wlien  the  leaves  intended  to  be  made  into  prreen  tea 
are  brouj^ht  in  from  the  plantations,  they  are  tliinly  spread  out  on 
flat  bamboo  trays,  in  order  that  the  8ui)eriluou.s  moi.sturo  may  be 
evaporated.  They  remain  only  for  a  short  time  exposed  in  this  man- 
ner, say,  generally,  from  one  to  two  hours.  This,  however,  depends 
much  upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  In  the  meantime,  the  roasting 
pans  have  been  heated  with  a  brisk  wood  fire.  A  portion  of  the 
leaves  are  then  thrown  into  each  pan,  and  rapidly  moved  about  and 
shaken  up  with  both  hands.  They  are  immediately  alTected  by  the  heat, 
becoming  quite  flaccid  and  moist,  and  p^ivinj^^  out  a  considerable  vapor. 
In  this  state,  they  remnin  four  or  five  minutes,  when  they  are  quickly 
drawn  out  and  placed  on  the  rolling  table. 

Next  commences  the  rolling  process.  Several  men,  btatioued  at 
the  table,  divide  the  leaves  among  them*  Bach  takes  as  many  as  lua 
can  press  with  bis  hands,  and  makes  them  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball, 
which  is  rolled  upon  the  rattan-worked  table,  and  in  this  manner 
becomes  greatly  compressed,  the  object  being  to  get  rid  of  a  portion 
of  the  sap,  or  moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  to  twist  the  leave?*. 
These  baiis  are  frequently  shaken  out  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
until  they  reach  the  head  workman,  who  carefully  examines  them  to 
see  if  they  have  acquired  the  requisite  twist.  When  ho  is  satisfied  of 
this,  the  leaves  are  removed  from  the  rolling  table  and  shaken  out  upon 
flat  trays,  until  the  remaining  balls  have  undergone  the  same  process. 
In  no  case  are  they  allowed  to  lie  long  in  this  condition,  and  some- 
times they  are  removed  at  once  to  the  roas ting-pan. 

TTaving  been  tlirown  again  into  the  pan,  a  slow  and  steady  char- 
coal i^e  is  kept  up,  and  the  leaves  are  put  into  rapid  motion  by  the 
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hands  of  the  operatorB.  Sometimes  they  are  thrown  upon  the  rattan- 
table  and  rolled  a  second  time.  In  from  an  lionr  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  the  leaves  becomo  well  dried,  and  their  color  "fixed:"  that  is, 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  turning  black.  They  are  now  of  a  dullish 
green,  but  afterwards  become  brighter.  This  process,  it  is  to  be 
imderstood,  does  not  apply  to  teas  which  are  artificiallj  colored.  As 
the  most  particular  part  of  the  operation  is  now  finished,  the  tea  is 
pnt  aside  until  a  larger  quantity  has  heeo  made. 

The  second  part  of  the  process  ccmsists  in  winnowing  and  passing 
the  tea  through  sieves  of  difTorGnt  sizes,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
dust  and  otlipr  impurities,  and  to  divide  the  toa  into  classes,  known 
by  the  names  of  "twankay,"  ''hyson  skm,  "  ■  Liy.son,"  "young 
hyson,"  "gunpowder,"  <fec.  During  this  operation,  it  is  "refired," 
the  coarse  Kinds  once,  and  the  finer  sorts  three  or  four  times.  At 
this  stage  the  color  has  become  more  decided,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
superior  kinds  are  of  a  dull  bloish-green. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed,  with  reference  to  green  tea,  that,  ^8t, 
the  leaves  are  roasted  almost  innncdiately  after  they  are  gathered  « 
9eco7id,  that  thoy  are  quickly  dried  oft'  after  the  process  of  r(>lHng. 

Black  Tea. — When  the  leaves  designed  to  h%  maniifacinred  into 
black  tea  are  brought  in  from  the  plantation,  they  are  t^pread  upon 
large  bamboo  mats  or  trays,  and  are  allowed  to  lie  in  this  state  for 
a  eomiderMt  Hme*  If  brought  in  at  night,  they  remain  upon  the 
trays  until  the  next  morning.  They  are  next  gathered  up  by  the 
workmen  with  both  hands  and  thrown  into  the  air,  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate as  they  fall.  In  this  manner,  they  arr  tossed  about  and  slightly 
beaten  nr  patted  with  the  hands  until  they  become  flaccid  and  soft, 
when  they  are  cast  into  heaps  and  allowed  to  remtnn  in  this  con 
dition  for  an  hour,  or,  perhaps,  a  little  longer.  When  examined,  at 
the  expiration  of  this  period,  they  appear  to  have  undergone  a  slight 
change  in  color,  are  soft  and  moist,  and  emit  a  fre^raut  smell. 

The  next  part  of  theprocess  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  manipu- 
lation  of  green  tea.  The  leaves  are  thrown  into  an  iron  pan,  when 
they  are  roasted  for  about  five  minutes,  and  rolled  upon  the  rattan 
table. 

After  Ifoing  rolled,  the  leaves  are  thinly  shaken  ont  on  sieves,  and 
exposed  to  the  air  out  of  doors.  For  this  purpoho,  a  frame-work 
made  of  bandjoo  is  seen  in  front  of  cottages  among  the  tea  hills.  In 
this  condition,  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  remain  lur  abouUliree  hours, 
while  the  workmen  are  employed  in  going  over  the  sieves  in  rotation, 
turning  the  leaves  and  separating  them  from  each  other.  A  fine,  dry 
day,  when  the  sun  is  not  too  bright,  seems  to  be  preferred  for  this 
part  of  the  operation. 

The  leaves  having  now  lost  a  large  portion  of  tlicir  mni.-tnre,  and 
become  considerably  reduced  in  size,  are  removed  into  the  factory, 
where  they  are  again  put  into  the  roastiiig-pan  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  taken  out  and  rolled  as  before.  A  charcoal  lire  is  now 
got  ready,  over  which  is  placed  a  tubular  basket,  narrow  in  the  middle 
and  wide  at  each  end.  A  sieve  is  dropped  into  this  tube,  on  which 
the  leaves  are  shaken  to  a  thickness  of  about  an  inch.  After  five  or 
six  minutes  of  careful  watching,  the  leaves  are  removed  from  the  fire 
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and  rolled  a  tlurd  time.  As  the  balls  come  from  the  hands  of  the 
roller,  they  are  placed  in  a  heap,  until  the  whole  batch  has  been 
rolled.   They  are  again  shaken  on  the  sieves,  and  set  over  the  fire  a 

little  while  lonf^cr.  Sometimes  the  last-named  operation,  namely, 
heating  and  rolling,  is  repeated  a  fourth  time,  or  until  the  leaves  have 
aspiimed  a  dark  color.  When  the  whole  bateli  lias  been  c:onc  over  in 
this  nianiuT,  it  is  thickly  placed  in  the  baskets,  which  are  once  more 
set  over  the  charcoal  fire.  The  operator  now  makes  a  hole  with  his 
hand  throngh  the  centre  of  the  leayes,  in  order  to  allow  vent  to  any 
smoke  or  vapor  which  may  rise  from  the  charcoal,  as  well  as  to  admit 
the  heat,  and  then  covers  the  whole  with  a  flat  backet.  Previous  to 
this,  the  heat  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  covering  up  the  fire.  The 
tea  now  remains  over  this  slow  fire  until  il  is  quite  dry,  being  care- 
fully watched,  however,  by  the  maniit'actiirer,  who  every  now  and 
then  stirs  it  up  with  Lis  hands  so  that  the  whole  mass  may  be  equally 
exposed  to  the  heat.  The  black  color  is  now  fairly  produced,  but 
afterwards  improves.  The  alter  processes,  such  aa  sifting,  picking, 
and  **refiring,''  are  carried  on  at  the  convenience  of  the  workmen. 

Thnsit  will  be  seen,  witli  reference  to  the  leaves  which  are  to  be 
converted  into  black  tea,  First,  that  they  are  aJIowed  to  lie  for  some 
time  spread  out  in  the  factory,  and  before  they  are  roasted.  Second^ 
that  they  are  tossed  about  until  they  become  flaccid  and  soft,  and 
then  left  in  heaps,  and  that  this  also  is  done  before  they  are  roasted. 
Third,  that  after  being  roasted  for  a  few  minnt^^s  and  rolled,  they 
are  exposed  in  a  soft  and  moist  state  for  several  hours  to  the  air. 
Fowfih,  that  they  are  at  last  dried  slowly  over  charcoal  fires. 

The  differences  in  the  manufacture  of  black  and  green  teas  are 
therefore  most  marked,  which  will  fullv  account  for  the  variations  in 
color,  as  well  as  for  the  effect  prodaced  on  some  constitutions  by 
green  tea. 

MODES  OF  FACSINa  AND  TRA^'SPOBTATION  OF  THE  TEA. 

The  tea-farms  in  China  are  generally  of  small  extent,  no  single  one 
probably  producing  more  than  600  chests  of  tea.  What  are  called 
* '  chops,"  or  parcels,  are  not  made  up  by  the  small  farmers,  but  in 
the  following  manner  :  A  tea  mercliarit,  for  instance,  from  Tsong- 
gan  or  Tsin-tsun,  either  goes  himself,  or  sends  his  tigents,  to  all  the 
pmall  towns,  villages,  and  temples  in  the  district,  to  purchase  teas 
from  the  priests  and  growers.  When  the  teas  so  purchased  are  taken 
to  his  house,  they  are  mixed  together,  keeping  those  of  different 
qualities  as  much  as  possible  apart.  By  this  means  a  chop  of  620  or 
630  chests  is  made,  and  all  the  tea  of  this  chop  is  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion or  class  ;  sometimes  a  chop  is  divided  into  two  packings,  consist- 
c^enerally  of  300  cln  st-^  each.  If  it  were  not  managed  in  this 
way,  there  would  be  8e\  eral  kinds  of  tea  in  one  chop.  The  larp^e 
merchant  in  whose  hands  it  now  is,  has  tn  refire  it  and  pack  it  for  the 
foreign  market.  When  the  chests  are  ])a(  ked,  the  name  of  the  chop 
is  written  upon  each.  Year  after  year,  the  same  chops,  or  rather 
those  having  the  same  names,  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
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foreign  merchant.  Some,  consequently,  have  a  better  reputation,  and 
command  a  higher  price  than  otiicrs.    It  dooo  not  foUow,  howerer, 

that  the  chop  of  this  year,  bought  from  the  same  man  and  bearing 
the  same  iianu"  as  a  iroofl  one  of  hi^t  year,  will  he  of  equal  quality  ;  for 
it  is  bv  no  means  unusual  for  the  nu  reliant  who  prepares  and  packs 
the  tea  to  leave  his  chests  unmarked  until  they  are  bought  by  the 
man  who  takes  them  to  the  port  of  exportation.  This  man,  knowing 
the  chop  names  most  in  reqn9i^^tpin  probably  find  a  good  one  to  pnt 
npon  his  1  <  \<  s ;  at  all  even^^^aHitt'iftke  care  not  to  pnt  npon  them 
a  name  which  is  not  in  goodt90|>nte. 

A  cliop  of  tea  havin;2:  been  purchased  in  the  neighborhood  of  Woo- 
n-shan,  for  instance,  by  one  of  these  merchants,  a  number  of  coolies 
are  engaged  to  carry  tlie  che-,ts  northward,  across  the  I»ohea  ^[(nmt- 
ains,  on  their  way  to  Canton  or  Shaiighao,  the  ports  of  exportation, 
by  the  way  of  Tsoug-gaa-hein  and  Hokow,  or  rather  to  the  small 
town  of  Ynen-shui,  a  few  mSkf$  ft«mr  Hokow,  to  which  it  is  sent  bj 
boat.  If  the  tea  is  of  a  common  kind,  each  codiie  carries  two  chests 
eluTig  '  ver  his  shonlderS)  OB  his  fmrite  bamboo^  as  indicated  in  the 
following  cat : 


M<xle  of  Carrying  Common  Tea. 

"Whenever  he  rests,  either  on  the  road  or  at  an  inn,  the  chests  are 
pet  down  upon  the  ground,  which  is  often  wet  and  dirty,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  liable  to  get  soiled.  The  finest  teas,  however,  to 
preserve  them  from  injury,  are  never  allowed  to  touch  the  ground 
while  on  their  jonmey,  but  are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  coolies 
in  the  following  manner :  Two  bamboos,  each  about  7  feet  long,  have 
their  ends  lashed  firmly  to  the  chest,  one  on  each  side.  The  other 
ends  are  brought  together  so  as  to  form  a  triangle.  By  this 
means  a  man  can  carry  tlie  chest  upon  his  shoulders,  with  his  head 
between  the  bamboos  in  the  centre  of  the  triangle.  A  small  piece  of 
wood  is  lashed  under  the  chest  to  give  it  an  easy  seat.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  will  give  a  better  idea  of  this  curious  mode  of  carrying 
tea  than  any  description. 
12  a 
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When  the  coolie  who  bears  Iiis  burden  in  this  way  wishes  to  rest, 
he  phiccs  the  ends  of  the  bamboos  upon  the  ground  and  raises  them 
to  a  perpeudicular.    The  whole  weight  now  rests  upoa  the  ground, 


Mode  of  Carrying  Finest  Tea. 


and  can  be  kept  in  this  position  without  much  exertion.  This  is  very 
convenient  in  coming  up  the  Rteep  passes  among  the  mountains,  for 
in  some  of  them,  the  coolies  rati  only  proceed  a  few  yards  at  a  time 
without  resting,  and  if  thoy  had  not  a  contrivance  of  this  description, 
the  loads  would  have  to  be  frequently  put  down  on  the  ground. 
When  stopping  at  inns  or  tea  shops  for  renreshments,  the  chests  car- 
ried in  this  way  are  set  np  against  the  wall,  and  rest  npon  the  ends 
of  the  bamboos. 

Hokow  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  King-keang.  al)ounding  in  tea  hongs,  which  are  resorted  to  by 
merchants  from  all  j)arts  of  China.  Many  of  these  men  make  their 
purchases  liere  without  going  further,  while  others  cross  the  Bohea 
ilountiiins  to  Tsong-gan-hien.  The  teas,  having  arrived  at  llokow, 
are  put  into  large  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  proceed  on  their  journey 
either  to  Canton  or  Shanghae.  If  intended  for  the  Canton  market, 
they  are  conveyed  down  the  river  in  a  westerly  direction,  towards  the 
Poyang  Lake.  They  are  conducted  to  the  towns  of  Nan-chang-foo  and 
Kan-chew-foo,  and  then  suffer  many  transhipments  on  their  w^ay  to 
the  pass  of  Ta-moey-ling,  in  that  part  of  the  same  chain  of  mountains 
which  divides  Kiang-see  from  Quan-tung.  At  this  pass,  the  teas  are 
again  carried  by  porters,  the  journey  requiring  a  day,  when  they  aro 
reshipped  in  large  vessels,  which  convey  them  to  Canton.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  entire  transport  from  the  Bohea  country  to  Canton  is 
about  six  weeks  or  two  months. 

If  intended  for  the  Shanghae  market,  the  tea  boats  proceed  up  the 
river  King-keang  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  town  of  Yuk-shan. 
This  stream  runs  very  rapidly,  and,  upon  an  average,  at  least  four 
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dajs  are  required  for  this  part  of  the  journey.  lii  coniixig  down  the 
riyer,  the  same  distaiu  e  is  easily  acoomplislied  in  a  day.  When  the 
tea  chests  arrive  at  Ynk-shan,  they  are  taken  from  the  boats  to  a 

warehoTise.  An  eng-ngemcnt  is  then  entered  into  with  coolies,  who 
carry  them  across  the  countr}^  in  an  easterly  direction  in  Chang-shan, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  brought  from  Tsong-gan-liein  to 
Hokow.  The  town  of  Yuk-shan,  it  will  be  observed,  is  at  the  head 
of  a  river  which  flows  west  to  the  Poyang  Lake,  while  that  of  Chang- 
shan  is  situated  on  an  important  river  which  fiills  into  the  bay  of 
Hang-chow  on  the  east*  Travellers  in  chairs  accomplish  the  distance 
easily  in  a  day,  but  coolies  laden  with  tea  chests  require  two  or  three 
days.  When  the  teas  arrive  at  Chang-ahan  they  arc  put  into  boats 
and  conveyed  down  the  river  to  TTan^-rhow-foo,  nrcupying  five  or  six 
days.  At  Hanp:-eho\v-r()o  the  chests  arc  transliipped  from  the  river 
boats  to  those  which  ply  upon  the  canals,  and  in  the  latter  are  taken 
on  to  Shanghac,  which  occupies  about  five  days. 

In  retracing  the  rente  which  the  black  teas  have  to  travel  on  their 
way  from  Woo-e-shan  to  Shanghae,  the  distance  travelled  and  time 
occupied  will  stand  thus : 


BDglkli  miles. 

• 

« 

60 

4 

3 

6 

iwt 

5 

6S0 

24 

In  calculating  tlie  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  about  four  days 
consumed  in  changin*;  boats,  for  bad  weather.  &r.  ThiR  will  make 
the  whole  journey  occupy  twenty-eight  days,  which  is  about  the 
average  time. 

DTEIMQ  QBEEN  TEAS. 


As  many  persona  in  this  country,  aa  well  as  in  Europe,  have  a 
peculiar  taste  for  ''colored"  green  teas,  the  following  account  of  the 
coloring  process,  given  by  Fortune,  as  practised  in  the  Hwny- 
ohow  green-tea  district  npon  those  teas  which  are  destined  for  the 
foreign  markets,  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the  American  reader* 
The  following  is  extracted  verbatim  from  Mr.  Fortune's  Note  Dook: 

*' The  superintendent  of  the  workmen  manap;-cd  the  coloring  part 
of  the  process  himself.  Having  procured  a  portion  of  IVussiau  blue, 
he  threw  it  into  a  porcelain  bowl,  not  unlike  a  chemist's  mortar,  and 
crushed  it  into  a  very  hue  powder.  At  the  same  time,  a  quantity  of 
gypsum  was  produced  and  burned  in  the  charcoal  fires  which  were 
then  roasting  the  teas.   The  object  of  this  was  to  soften  it  in  order 
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that  it  might  be  readily  pounded  into  a  very  fine  powder,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Prussian  blue  had  been.  Tlie  jcrypsum,  having  been 
taken  out  of  the  fire  after  a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  readily  crum- 
bli  fl  down,  and  was  rednced  to  powder  in  the  mortar.  These  two 
substances,  having  been  thus  prepared,  were  then  mixed  together  in 
the  proportion  of  loni  parts  of  gypsum  to  three  parts  of  Pnusian  blue, 
and  formed  a  light-blue  powder,  which  wae  then  ready  for  use. 

^*Thi8  coloring  matter  wa«  applied  to  the  teas  daring  the  last  pro- 
cess of  roasting*  About  fiye  minutes  before  the  tea  wa«  removed 
from  the  pans — the  time  being  regulated  by  the  burning  of  a  joss- 
stick — the  superintendent  took  a  f^maii  porcelain  Bpof)n,  and  with  it 
he  scattered  a  portion  of  the  coloring  matter  over  the  leaves  in  each 
pan.  The  workmen  then  turned  the  leaves  rapidly  round  with  both 
hands,  in  order  that  the  color  might  be  equally  diffused. 

*  *  During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  hands  of  the  workmen  were 
quite  blue.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  any  green-tea  drinkers 
had  been  present  during  the  operation  their  taste  would  have  been 
corrected,  and,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  improved.  It  seems  per- 
fectly ridiculous  that  a  civilized  people  should  prefer  these  dyod  teas 
to  those  of  a  natural  green.  No  wonder  that  the  Chinese  consider 
the  natives  of  the  AVe^st  to  bo  a  race  of  'barbarians.' 

**One  day  an  English  gentleman  in  Shanghae,  being  in  conversa- 
tion with  some  Chinese  from  the  green-tea  country,  asked  them  what 
reasons  they  had  for  dyeing  the  tea,  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  without  undergoing  this  process.  They  acknowledged  that 
tea  was  much  better  when  prepared  without  having  any  such  ingre- 
dient«(  mixed  with  it,  and  that  they  never  drank  dyed  teas  themselves, 
but  justly  remarked  that,  as  foreigners  seemed  to  prefer  having 
a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  with  their  ten,  to  make  it  look 
uniform  and  pretty,  and  as  these  ingredients  were  cheap  enough,  the 
Chinese  had  no  objection  to  supply  them,  especially  as  such  teas 
always  fetched  a  higher  price  I 

took  some  trouble  to  ascertain  precisely  the  quantity  of  color- 
ing matter  used  in  the  process  of  dy*  ii  z  green  teas,  not  cerUiinly 
with  the  view  of  assisting  others,  oitlier  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the 
art  of  coloring,  but  simply  to  show  greor.-t*  a  drinkers  in  England, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  United  Staltis  ui  America,  what  quantity 
(d  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  they  imbibe  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
To  14^  pounds  of  tea  were  applied  8  mace  2}  oandareens  of  coloring 
matter,  or  rather  more  than  an  ounce.  In  every  hundred  pounds  of 
colored  green  tea  consumed  in  England  or  America,  the  consumer 
natually  drinks  more  than  half  a  pound  of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum. 
And  vet,  tell  the  drinkers  of  this  colored  tea  that  tht'  Chinese  eat  cats, 
dogs,  and  ruts,  and  they  will  hold  up  their  hands  in  amazement,  and 
pity  the  poor  Celestials! 

**Two  kinds  of  Prussian  blue  are  used  by  the  tea-manufacturers — 
one  is  the  kind  oommonly  met  with,  the  other  I  have  seen  only  in  the 
north  of  China.  It  is  less  heavy  than  common  Prussian  blue,  of  a 
bright  pale  tint,  and  very  b(  luttful.  Tumeric-root  is  frequently  ©m* 
ployed  in  Canton,  but  I  did  not  observe  it  in  use  in  Hwuy>chow.'' 
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From  the  foregdng  it  would  Boem  that  we  have  a  soil  and  climate 
possessing  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  tea- 
plant  in  a  larfCP  portion  of  oar  territory,  and  that  it  only  requires  en- 
terpri?r.  capital,  and  intelligence  to  bring  this  branch  of  industry  into 
succf  fj-tul  competition  witli  the  Celestials.  To  meet  the  objection 
often  raised  against  the  profitable  culture  of  tea  in  thiacouutry,  ol  the 
Terj  low  wages  in  China  at  compared  with  our  own,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  with  improTod  machinery  and  other  appliances  for  manipnlating 
and  preparing  the  article,  which  would  result  from  American  skill, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  Chinamen,  at  first;  our  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion to  a  ready  market,  and  the  robust,  well-fed  laborers,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  we  can  out-rival,  at  least  for  local  consumption, 
tlie  primitive  utensils,  tedious  nianijiulations,  the  want  of  railroads, 
canals,  steam  navigation,  and  even  of  common  roadti,  and  consequent 
expensive  transport  of  the  enfeebled  and  i)oorly-fed  Asiatics,  to  say 
nothing  of  extra  packing,  transit  and  ex^)ort  duties,  port  charges* 
cost  of  putting  on  ship-board,  freight,  insurance,  interest  on  capital 
inTested^  cartage,  storage,  conmiissions,  profits  of  the  importer  and 
venders,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  place  of  consump* 
tion  in  the  United  States. 


SORGHUM  CAifES. 


BEPOET  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Conformably  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultozal  Society,  held  at  the  city  of  Washington  in  January,  1857, 
the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  and  experiment  upon  the 
Borgho  aucr^  or  Chinese  Sugar-cane,  with  the  view  of  determining  its 

value  for  the  purposes  of  syrup  and  sugar-makinj^,  soiling  cattle,  use 
of  the  seed  for  feeding  stock,  for  bread -making,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  and  alcoholic  liquorn,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  : 

Agreeably  to  the  requirements,  there  was  imported  from  France 
sufiicient  sorgho  seed  to  plant  100  acres  of  land.  This  seed  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  individuals  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  who  cultivated  it  under  various  conditions  of  soil, 
cdimate,  Ac  From  the  results  of  their  experiments,  in  ninety  localities, 
between  New  Brunswick,  in  the  British  dominions,  and  Mexico  on  the 
one  hand,  and  between  Florida  and  Washington  Territory  on  the 
other  ;  though  contradictor}*  or  conllicting  with  each  other  in  some 
instances,  the  committee  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  The  soil  and  geographical  range  of  the  Chinese  Sugar-cane 
correspond  nearly  with  those  of  Indian  com,  and  it  thrives  with 
great  luznrianoe  in  rich  bottom  lands,  or  in  moist  loamy  soUs,  well 
manured.   It  will  also  produce  a  fair  crop  on  dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly 
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soils  too  poor  to  ^ive  a  remunerative  crop  of  other  plants.  On  the 
latter  class  of  soils,  however,  it  proved  more  profitable  to  the  culti- 
vator where  there  had  been  apj)lied  a  moderate  quantity  of  bone- 
du«t,  wood  ashes,  puudrette,  pliosphated  guano,  gypsum,  or  super- 
phosphate of  lime. 

2.  This  plant  endures  cold  mnch  better  than  com,  and  resisto 
without  injury  the  ordinary  autumnal  frosts.  It  will  also  withstand 
excessive  dronght.  In  favorable  seasons,  when  planted  early  in 
May,  it  will  ripen  its  seeds  in  Septeinlier,  if  the  soil  be  dry  and  warm, 
in  many  parts  of  tlie  extreme  5fortlieru  and  New  England  States, 
and  in  October  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  when  planted  as 
late  as  the  20th  of  June.  At  the  extreme  South,  it  may  be  planted 
successively  from  January  into  July. 

3.  The  cost  and  cnlture  of  this  plant  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  that  of  Indian  corn.  The  seeds  require  to  be  planted  at  dif* 
ferent  distances  apart,  according  to  the  strength  of  iJie  soil.  On 
light,  moderately-rich  land,  it  ;ircecded  best  when  sown  in  rows^r 
drills  3  feet  apart,  with  the  plants  a  foot  asunder  along  the  drills,  or  in 
hills  with  a  corresponding  number  of  stalks  to  each  ;  but  on  richer 
land,  it  has  been  found  preferable  to  plant  the  hills  4  or  5  feet  asunder. 
If  cultivated  excludively  lor  soiling  or  dry  fodder,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  broad-cast  or  in  drills,  and  treated  in  the  ssme  manner  as 
Indian  corn  when  ^rown  for  that  use. 

4.  The  height  of  the  plant  when  fully  grown  varies  from  6  to  18 
feet,  according  to  the  locality  and  the  condition  of  the  soil ;  the 
fitalks  rangino^  from  half  an  incli  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
wciirht  of  the  entire  crop  to  an  acre,  when  green,  varies  from  10  to 
40  tons.  Tlio  amount  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  reported  to  range  from 
15  to  GO  bushels. 

5.  Dttring  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  this  plant,  say  for 
the  first  six  or  eight  weeks,  it  makes  bnt  little  progress,  except  in 
penetrating  the  ground  with  its  roots,  which  occasioned  so  greit 
disappointment  in  some  cultivators  that  they  exterminated  it  from 

their  fields,  and  replanted  for  other  crops.  From  the  natural  ten* 
dency  of  the  crenus  to  which  it  belon.'"s  to  pport  or  run  into  varieties, 
many  persons  have  come  to  wrong  conclusions  with  a  belief  that  the 
seed  was  impure  or  mixed.  The  period  of  growth  varied  from  ninety 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  j  the  seeds  often  ripeu  unet^uaily  in 
the  same  field. 

6.  The  yield  of  juice  in  weight  of  well-trimmed  stalks  was  about 
50  per  cent.  The  number  of  gallons  of  juice  required  to  mi^e  a 
gallon  of  syrup  varied  from  5  to  10,  according  to  the  locality,  the 

nature  of  the  soil  on  wliirh  it  was  produced,  and  the  succulent  con- 
dition or  maturity  of  the  canes.  In  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
it  required  10  to  1  ;  in  the  rich  bottrtm  lands  of  Indiana  and  Illinois 
about  7  to  1  ;  and  in  light  lands  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  5  gallons 
to  1  of  syrup.  The  yield  of  syrup  per  acre  varied  from  150  to  400 
gallons.  The  amount  of  pure  alcohol  produced  by  the  juice  ranged 
from  5  to  9  per  cent.  In  cases  where  the  plant  was  well  matured 
And  grew  upon  a  warm,  light  soil,  the  juice  yielded  from  13  to  1$ 
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per  cent,  of  dry  saocbarine  matter  ;  from  9  to  11  per  cent  of  which 

was  well-defined  crystallized  cane-sugar,  and  the  remainder,  un- 
crystallizable  matter,  or  glucose  :  but  tbat  taken  from  stalks  obtained 
on  rich  low-lands,  luxuriant  in  their  growth,  yielded  considerablj 
less. 

7.  A  palatable  bread  was  made  from  the  flour  ground  from  the 
Beeds  of  this  plant,  of  a  pinkish  color,  caused  hy  the  remnants  of  the 

pellicles,  or  hulls,  of  the  seeds. 

8.  By  accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  this  plant  is  universally 

admitted  to  be  a  wholesome,  nutritious,  and  economical  foo<l  for  animals; 
all  parts  of  it  being  greedily  devoured,  in  a  green  or  dried  state,  by 
hofties,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  and  swine,  without  injurious  effects  j 
the  two  latter  futtoniug  upon  it  equally  as  well  as  upon  corn. 

9.  Paper  of  various  qualities  has  been  manufactured  from  the 
fibrous  parts  of  the  stalk,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
fitted  for  spedal  use,  such  as  bank  notes,  wrapping  paper,  Ac. 

From  the  above  summary,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Sorgho  Sucre  possesses  qnaliti-^  which  commend  it  to  the  espedal 
attention  of  the  agriculturists  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  the  pre- 
ceding facts  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  well  suited  to  our  national 
economy,  and  supplies  what  has  been  long  a  great  desideratum. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

D,  JAYBEOWNE, 

Chairnum, 


ON  THE  IDENTITY  AND  HYBRIDITY  OP  THE  CHINBSB 

A.Ni)  AFKICAN  SUGAR  CA.NES. 

[Condemed  from  tiio  Prooeedings  of  the  Bcwton  8oci»fy  of  Hatnnl  Hisiosy.] 

The  subject  of  the  hybridity  of  plants  has  lately  received  careful 
attention.  The  question  has  arisen,  whether  they  would  mix  by  cross- 
fecundation  so  freely,  and  exchange  peculiarities  when  they  are  of 
different  species,  as  they  do  in  varieties  of  the  same  species.  Does 
not  this  hybridity  point  to  identity?  Attention  is  called  to  grasses 
which  grow  broad-cast  in  our  fields;  they  do  not  hybridize  naturally, 
nor  so  perfectly  as  to  become  diversified  in  inextricable  series  of  gradu- 
ated forms.  The  Poas,  Panirnms,  and  Festucas,  which  alxMiTid  in  our 
meadows,  do  not  interchanf::e  tlieir  specihc  peculiarities,  but  grow 
side  by  side,  and  maintain  their  identity.  Yet  the  ditTerent  species 
and  varieties  of  Sorghum  are  no  sooner  cultivated  in  proximity  to  each 
other — the  Chinese  Sugar-cane,  Broom  com,  and  Donrah  com,  for 
instance — than  the  three  amalgamate  and  produce  an  offspring  com- 
bining the  characteristics  of  all.  Again,  from  a  series  of  mtereeting 
experiments  recently  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Naudin,  on  the  cultivatr  d 
»  pumpkins  and  squashes,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  after  particularly 
examining  those  changes  which  artificial  impregnation  will  produce, 
that  nearly  all  of  those  grown  in  our  gardens  may  be  referred  to  a 
single  species.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  cucurbitaceous  plants 
should  not  be  cultivated  together,  as  they  would  injure  each  other. 
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This  gives  rise  to  tlie  question,  whether  a  fruit  of  one  and  the  same 
season  can  acquire  by  cross-fecundation  the  peculiarities  of  another 
fruit,  or  whether  it  is  necesfiary  that  the  seed  ])rodui  ed  from  such 
cross  should  bo  cultivated  to  result  in  any  change.  The  fonuer,  it 
appears,  has  proved  to  be  the  case*  The  influence  of  the  pollen  on 
a  iruit  of  the  same  year  is  such  as  to  communicate  to  it  the  charao- 
teristice  of  the  plant  furnishing  the  pollen. 

The  sports  and  varieties  of  Indian  corn  have  a  strong  bearing  upon 
the  specific  identity  of  the  varieties  of  Sorghum  under  consideration. 
Though  some  botanists  have  made  B|iecles  out  of  the  varieties  of  corn, 
it  is  generally  believed  that  these  are  all  the  results  of  the  cultivation 
of  a  single  species.    One  peculiarity,  in  particular,  in  this  respect, 
,  may  here  be  mentioned:  a  corn  plant  has  been  found  growing  appa- 
'  rently  wild,  with  the  grains  entirely  covered  by  glumes,  or  husksi 
which  project  beyond  it.    It  is  also  known  that,  by  continued  culti* 
vation,  these  glumes  disappear,  or  become  so  abbreviated  as  to  allow 
the  grains  to  bo  uncovered,  as  in  onr  common  varieties.    A  similar 
difference  is  to  be  seen  in  the  various  forms  of  Sorji^hum.    The  Dourah 
exhibits  this  abbreviation  of  glume  and  prominence  uf  jrrain  the  most, 
and  is  the  variety  believed  to  have  been  the  longest  under  cultiva- 
tion.   Thirty -one  specimens  were  laid  before  the  Society,  grown  in 
this  country,  the  seeds  of  which  came  originally  from  widely  •separated 
localities.  The  differences  they  exhibited  were  in  the  color,  shape, 
and  hairiness  of  the  glumes;  the  color,  shape,  and  prominence  of  the 
grains  beyond  the  glumes,  and  the  open  or  compact  growth  of  the 
panicles.    Had  these  difFerenees  of  shape  been  attended  simply  by  a 
difference  in  color,  and  that  color  invariably  accompanied  by  the  same 
hairine?'J«  and  projection  of  seeds,  there  would  have  been  strong  ground 
to  establish  specific  distinctions.    Cut  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
specimens  placed  side  by  side  exhibited  a  complete  graduation  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  the  series.   Those  which  varied  most  in  shape 
were  similar  in  color;  and  those  which  differed  in  color  were  identical 
in  shape.    The  hairiness  and  degree  of  projection  in  the  grain  were 
co-existent  with  the  extremes  of  shape  and  color.    There  were  four 
varieties  of  especial  interest.    The  seeds  of  Chinese  Sugar-cano, 
planted  betw  eni  those  of  Broom  corn  and  Duurah,  produced  plants 
apparently  partaking  equally  of  the  characteristics  of  those  on  each 
side.  The  eighteen  varieties  of  African  Sugar-cane,  (imphee,)  thought 
to  be  so  distinct  that  different  native  names  had  been  given  them» 
presented  every  intermediate  form.    Some  glumes  were  nearly  white, 
others  speckled  with  brown  and  black;  and  some  again  were  all  brown, 
while  others  were  all  black.    Some  had  ovate  pointed  glumes  of  va- 
rious hues;  others  had  obtuse  i[rlumef?,  with  a  broad  scarious  point,  or 
roun<led  <::himes,  with  no  point,  through  the  same  series  of  color.  The 
grains  were  either  inclosed  or  exserted  through  the  whole  series, 
irrespective  of  color  or  form.    Some  of  the  varieties  exhibited  a  pe- 
culiar appearance  from  a  persistence  and  prominence  of  the  sterile 
spikeleto,  being  in  some  instances  scarcely  visible,  or  not  appearing 
at  all.    As  color  and  pubescence  are  among  the  least  reliable  of  bo- 
tanicnl  characters,  they  should  have  but  little  weight  in  determining 
th&  distinction  of  plants  so  closely  allied. 
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With  the  preceding  facts  before  us,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Chincfe  aiid  African  Sugar-cane?,  Broom  corn,  and  Dourah,  are  only 

varieties  of  a  primitive  ppecies,  the  Andropogon  sorrjhnm,  of  authors; 
or,  allo^^^ng  the  genua  Sorghum  to  stand,  Sorghum  vulcjare,  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  will  answer  many  of  the  questions  that  liave  been 
asked  regarding  the  economical  value  of  these  plants.  It  they  be  of 
one  species,  they  would,  of  course,  hybridise,  and  exchange  whatever 
properties  they  possess.  The  saccharine  secretions  of  one  variety 
will  be  diminished  by  cross-fecundation  a\  ith  another  not  producing 
an  equal  araountj  and  the  saccharine  qualities  peculiar  to  one  maybe 
lost  hy  planting  in  a  soil  or  climate  differing;  from  that  which  has 
brought  them  forth  in  unusual  quantity.  If  their  cultivation  as  a 
forage  crop  and  a  syrup  and  sugar-producing  plant  shall  prove  . 
profitable,  the  use  of  the  grain  in  the  form  of  Hour,  as  well  as  food 
for  stock,  may  considerably  diminish  the  cost  of  production. 

]>.  J.  B. 


CHEMICAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  CHINESE  AND  AFRICAN 

SUGAR-CANES. 

BT  CHARLES  T.  JACKSOVf  IL  D.,  OF  BOflTOK,  MABSACHUBBim 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1867, 1  obtained  from  Braintree,  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  quantity  of  unripe  canes  (No.  \)  of  Sorghum,  (Chi- 
nese variety,)  just  as  they  were  about  to  flower.  Two  pounds  of 
these  canes  gave,  in  a  screw-press,  10  ounces  of  juice,  or  31  y  per 
cent.  1  observed  a  considerable  deposit  of  w^hite  starch  from  the 
juice  of  these  plants,  and  on  collecting  it  and  applying  the  usual  teat 
of  tincture  of  iodine,  it  was  converted  into  the  rich  blue  iodide  of 
starch.  I  was  able  to  determine  by  microscopic  research  the  kuid  of 
starch  to  which  this  belongs.  It  was  found  identical  with  that  from 
young  Indian  com  (Zea  mays.)  Last  year,  while  making  my  re- 
searches as  published  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  of  1856,  I  discovered 
the  presence  of  starch  in  the  unripe  jjlant  and  in  its  expressed  juice. 
This  year,  these  results  are  fully  contirmed.  Having  filtered  the 
juice,  to  remove,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  starch,  globules,  and 
other  mechanical  sediments,  I  took  its  specific  gravity,  and  found  it 
to  be  1.044,  from  which  it  was  calculated  to  contain  11  per  cent,  of 
saccharine  matter.  By  direct  experiment^  I  obtained  10^  per  cent, 
of  dense  syrup,  made  as  dry  as  possible  in  vacuo,  over  sulphuric  acid. 
It  was  found  that  this  syrup  would  give  no  crystals  of  sugar.  On  re- 
dissolving  it  in  alcohol,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gum,  or  dextrine, 
was  left,  and  the  alcohnlic  solution,  slowly  evaporated  in  a  desiccated 
atmosphere,  gave  a  nuiss  ol  scopiform  acieular  crystals  of  grape  or 
fruit-sugar,  without  any  crystal  of  cane-sugar.  These  experiments 
were  repeated  on  another  portion  of  the  juice,  with  a  variation  of  the 
methods  of  operating,  and  the  same  results  were  again  obtained. 

No.  2.  I  procured  from  Newton  Centre  some  spechnens  of  Sorghum 
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plants  and  jnice  on  the  IStli  of  ??eptcrabcr,  at  a  time  when  tl^ry 
were  just  flowering,  and  found  that  they  yield  only  grape-sugar  m 
this  Ptajre  of  their  growth. 

The  juice  of  these  caues,  after  it  is  filtered,  has  a  specilic  gravity 
of  1.036,  and  by  calcnlatioiif  it  should  contain  9  per  cent,  of  saccharine 
matter.  I  obtained,  however,  only  7.8  per  cent,  from  one  portion, 
and  9.36  per  cent  from  another.  The  juice  of  these  nnripe  plants 
deposits  much  starch,  and  contains,  also,  dextrine  or  gum. 

Two  thousand  grains  of  the  juice  evaporated  in  vacuo  gave  186 
grains  of  extract,  or  9.36  per  cent ;  but,  on  solution  of  the  saccharine 
matter,  in  hot  alcohol,  a  large  quantity  of  dextrine  and  starch  remains 
behind. 

October  7th.  I  again  obtained  from  Newton  Centre  a  quantity  of  the 
juice  of  the  canes  Uien  grinding,  which  had  jnst  passed  through  the 
stage  of  flowering,  the  young  seeds  having  begun  to  form.  The  juice 
of  these  plants,  after  filtration,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0492  at  55^ 
F.  ;  hence,  by  calculation,  it  should  contain  12  per  cent  of  saccharine 
matter. 

An  imperial  pint  of  tliis  juice,  ■weighing  1  pound  4|  ounces,  op« 
crated  n{)on  after  Wray's  patented  method,  gave  2i  ounces  of  thick, 
dark  molasses,  but  no  crystals  cf  sugar. 

Two  hundred  grains  of  the  filtered  juice,  treated  with  lime,  enough 
to  neutralise  the  acids,  boiled  and  filtered  to  remove  the  feculent 
matters,  and  the  clear  juice  then  evaporated  to  tliick  syrup,  in  warm 
sand,  in  vacuo,  gave  202  grains  of  extract,  or  10.^  per  cent  This 
acted  upon  by  hot  alcohol,  which  dissolved  the  saccharine  matters, 
left  starch,  and  cmn,  or  dextrine,  and  tlie  alcoholic  sohition  evapora- 
ted in  a  desiccated  atmosphere,  gave  a  solid  mass  of  fibrous,  or  acicnlar 
crystals  of  pure  grape-sugar,  without  any  caue-sugar  discoverable 
under  the  microscope.  Sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  the  clarified  juice  were 
set  with  a  little  yeast  to  ferment,  and  were  then  distilled,  and  the  re* 
turns  were  fermented  over  again,  and  distilled  a  second  time.  The 
re.sult  was  that  the  absolute  alcohol  obtained  from  the  juice  was 
4.9  per  cent 

By  experiment  it  was  found  that  it  is  nerr^sary  to  defecate  the 
juice  of  the  Sorghum  before  setting  it  to  ferment,  otherwise  tlie  vis- 
cous fermentation  sets  in,  and  converts  all  the  snL;ar  into  lactic  acid 
and  mannite.  Hence,  when  either  vinegar,  alcohol,  or  wine,  is  to  be 
made  from  the  juice  of  this  plant,  it  must  first  be  clarified,  or  defeca- 
ted by  lime  and  heat,  and  then  filtered. 

When  this  is  done,  the  juice  is  readily  made  to  undergo  the  vinous 
fermentation  by  the  addition  of  a  little  brewer's  veast,  and  afterwards 
the  returns  will  serve  for  yeast  to  any  quantity  of  the  jnice  that  it 
may  be  desired  to  ferment. 

I  mention  this,  beeanse  I  know  that  many  person?,  unaware  of  the 
above-named  facts,  have  lost  the  ^Sorghum  juice  they  had  endeavored 
to  ferment  both  for  vinegar  and  wine. 

At  the  [) roper  temperature,  the  Sorghum  juice  will  undergo  the  vi- 
nous fermentation  in  from  three  to  five  days. 

November  6th.  I  received  from  the  Patent  Office  a  series  of  samples 
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of  the  Sorghum  Baodiaratnip,  all  of  which  came  to  hand  in  good  order. 
They  were  nimibered  as  given  below. 

No.  (African  variety.)  Juice  was  exprei?sed  from  one  pound  of 
tlio  stalks  l)y  means  of  a  screw-press,  and  ounces  obtained. 
After  filtration  through  paper,  it  had  a  specific  gravity  equal  to  1.065, 
from  which  it  was  estimated  to  coutum  16  per  cent,  of  saccharine 
matter.  By  experiment,  I  obtained  15.9  per  cent.  The  sugar  crys- 
tallized beautifully  in  the  coarse  of  two  or  three  days,  and  waa  foiuid 
to  be  wholly  of  the  cane-sugar  type,  the  crystals  being  rhombic  prisms, 
six-sided  prisms,  and  the  other  usual  secondaries  of  the  primary 
rhombic  prism. 

A  little  starch  was  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass  which  received 
the  exj)re68ed  juice. 

No.  6,  (African.)  One  pound  of  the  stalks  g^ave  7J  ounces  of  juice, 
which,  after  filtration,  had  a  dpecihc  gravity  oi  1.047G,  and  hence  was 
calculated  to  contain  12  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter.  It  yielded 
by  experiment  12.6  per  cent  of  thick  molasses,  which  does  not  crys- 
tallize, and  contains  much  gummy  matter.  The  experiment  was  re- 
peated on  another  portion  of  the  juice,  evaporation  being  effected  in 
vaeiw,  but  the  same  results!  were  obtained.  Hence,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  plant,  when  unripe,  contains,  like  the  iirfit-named  specimen, 
only  grape-sugar. 

No.  7,  (African,)  gave,  on  pressure  of  a  pound  of  blalii,  5^  ounces 
of  juice,  which,  when  filtered,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.06,  and 
should  contain  by  estimation  15  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter. 

By  experiment  it  was  found  to  yield  14.3  per  cent,  of  thick  ayrup, 
which,  in  a  few  days,  struck  into  crystals  of  the  cane-sngar  type,  and 
but  very  little  molasses  remained  among  the  sugar  crystals. 

No.  9,  (Chinese.)  A  ripe  plant.  One  pound  of  this  specimen 
yielded  iu  the  press  81  ounces  of  juice.  Some  starch  granules  were 
found,  as  a  sediment,  in  the  receiving  vessel,  but  not  so  muchasUMual. 
The  filtered  juice  had  a  spccilic  gravity  of  1.062,  from  which  it  was 
estimated  to  contain  15 1  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter.  It  yielded, 
however,  16.6  per  cent,  of  thick  symp,  which  crystallized  almost 
wholly  into  cane-sugar,  the  whole  mass  becoming  solid  with  crystals. 
These  were  examined  by  the  microscope,  and  their  angles  measnred, 
60  as  to  be  sure  of  their  type. 

Two  thousand  grains  of  the  above-named  expressed  and  filtered 
juice,  limed,  defecated  and  filtered,  on  evaporation  in  vacuo,  gave  a 
thick  syrup,  which  being  Lieated  with  hot  alcohol,  to  dissolve  out 
the  sugar  £rom  the  gum,  gave,  on  slow  evaporation  of  the  alcohol 
in  dried  air,  180  grains  of  crystallized  cane-sugar,  while  17.4  grains 
of  g^nm  (dextrine)  and  starchy  matter  remained  ondissolved  wi£h  the  ' 
salts  and  lime.  On  combustion  of  the  organic  matters,  there  remaibed, 
of  salts,  3  grains  ;  which  consisted  of— 

Phosphate  of  lime   0.11 

Carbonate  of  lime   1. 35 

Salts,  (phosphate  of  potash,)  •   0.11 

3.00 
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The  lime  separated  as  a  carbonate  was  evidently  that  which  was  in- 
troduced in  defecating  the  juice.  The  other  salts  belong  to  it  asccm* 
stituents  of  the  sap. 

No.  11,  (African.)  One  pound  of  the  stalks  gave  G  ounces  of  juice, 
which,  after  liltration,  liad  a  specific  trravity  of  1.0505;  hence  pliould 
contain  13  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter.  On  experimental  trial, 
it  was  fovnd  to  yield  14.6  per  cent,  of  thick  syrup,  which  crystalKzes 
perfectly  into  cane-sugar,  leaving  but  little  molasses  among  the 
crystals. 

From  these  researches,  I  am  iiilly  satisfied  that  both  the  Chinese  and 

the  African  varieties  of  Sorp^hnm  will  prodnro  sii'j-;>r  of  thecnne  type 
perfectly  and  abundantly,  whenever  the  caiie:^  will  ripen  their  seeds. 
The  Chinese  variety  is  certainly  preferable  for  this  country,  particu- 
larly for  the  Middle  and  Northern  sections  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  past  summer,  these  plants  have  not  had  a  fair  chance,  since 
it  has  been  very  cold,  and  nnsuited  to  the  development  of  the  crop. 

I  trust  the  farmers  of  the  Northern  and  North-western  States  wm 
not  be  discouraged,  but  will  try  again,  when  they  may  not  only  make 
a  syrup,  or  inolMsses,  but  also  good  crystallized  sugar.  If  vacuum 
apparatus  could  be  appbed  to  this  manufacture,  it  would  be  far  more 
sure  to  succeed,  and  perhaps  in  the  operations  of  a  large  farmer,  it 
may  not  prove  an  unprofitable  investment  to  set  up  vacuum  pans  on 
his  estate  expressly  for  sugar-boiling.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  we 
have  only  to  caution  the  experimenters  against  burning  the  syrup, 
and  to  ask  them  to  wait  at  least  a  week  before  they  expect  to  see 
their  sugar  granulate. 

The  results  of  experiments  on  the  production  of  alcohol  are  given 
in  the  annexed  table,  and  the  processes  being  all  exactly  like  the  one 
detailed  in  the  first  part  of  this  Keport,  I  refrain  from  repeating 
tbem. 
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Omitting',  as  of  no  imracdinte  practical  value  to  the  mannfactiirer. 
the  more  refined  processes,  which  were  employed  in  doterniiniiij;  the 
amouut  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  jiiirc  of  this  ])lant,  1  now  describe 
a  cheap  and  economical  method  oi"  H^rujj  and  bUgar-makiiig,  which 
may  be  used  by  the  farmer. 

Li  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  filter  the  jnice  of  the  plant,  as 
it  comes  from  the  mill,  in  order  to  remove  the  cellulose  and  fibrons 
matters,  and  the  starch,  all  of  which  are  present  in  it  when  expressed. 
A  bag  filter,  or  one  made  of  a  blanket  jdaced  in  a  basket,  will  answer 
this  purpose.  Next,  wo  have  to  add  a  sulliciency  of  milk  of  lime  (that 
if?,  lime  slaked  and  mixed  with  water)  to  the  juice,  to  render  it  slightly 
alkaline,  as  shown  by  its  changing  tumeric  paper  to  a  brown  color, 
or  reddened  litmus  paper  to  a  blue.  A  small  excess  of  lime  is  not 
injurions.  After  this  addition,  the  jnice  shonld  be  boiled,  say  for 
fifteen  minntes.  A  thick  greenish  scum  rapidly  collects  on  the  sur- 
face, which  is  to  be  removed  by  a  skimmer,  and  then  the  liquid 
should  again  be  filtered.  It  will  be  of  a  pale  straw  color,  and  ready 
for  evaporation.  It  may  now  Ije  li oiled  down  quite  rapidly  to  about 
half  its  ori<rinal  bulk,  after  which  the  fire  must  be  kept  low,  the 
evaporation  to  be  carried  on  with  proat  caution,  and  the  syrup  con- 
stantly stirred  to  prevent  it  from  bunong  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettle 
or  evaporating  pan.  Portions  of  the  syrup  are  to  be  taken  out,  from 
time  to  time,  and  allowed  to  cool,  to  see  if  it  is  dense  enough  to  crys- 
tallize. It  should  be  about  as  dense  as  sugar-house  molasses,  or  tar. 
When  it  has  reached  this  condition,  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
evaporating  vessel,  and  be  placed  in  tubs  or  casks  to  ,c:ranulate. 
Crystals  of  sugar  will  begin  to  I'orm  generally  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  sometimes  nearly  the  whole  mass  will  j^raaulate,  leaving  but  little 
molasses  to  be  drained.  After  it  has  solidified,  it  may  bo  scooped 
out  into  conical  bags,  made  of  coarse  open  cloth,  or  of  canyas,  which 
are  to  be  hung  over  the  receivers  of  molasses  ^  and  the  drainage 
being  much  aided  by  warmth,  it  will  be  useful  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  at  80^  or  9(P  F.  After  some  days,  the  sugar  may 
be  removed  from  the  bags,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  good  brown 
sugar.  It  may  now  be  refined  by  dissolving  it  in  hot  water,  adding 
to  the  solution  some  whites  of  eggs,  (say  one  egg  for  100  pounds  of 
sugar,)  mixed  with  cold  water,  after  which  the  temperature  is  to  bo 
raised  to  boiling,  and  the  syrup  should  be  allowed  to  remain  at  that 
heat  for  half  an  hour.  Then  skim  and  filter,  to  remove  the  coagulated 
albumen,  and  the  impurities  it  has  extracted  from  the  sugar. 

By  means  of  bone-black,  such  as  is  prepared  for  sugar  r(>finers,  the 
sugar  may  be  decolored  by  adding  an  ounce  to  each  gallon  of  the 
Facclmrinc  Rolution,  and  boiling  the  whole  together.  Tlien  filter, 
and  you  will  obtain  a  nearly  colorli -^h  syrup.  Evaporate  this,  as  betbre 
directed,  briskly,  to  half  its  bulk,  and  then  rIowIv  until  dense  enough 
to  crybtullize,  leaving  the  syrup,  a»  before,  iu  tubs,  or  pans,  to  gran- 
ulate. 
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This  sugar  will  be  of  a  very  light-brown  color,  and  may  now  be 
clayed,  or  whitened,  by  the  usual  method — that  is,  by  putting  it  into 
cones  and  pouring  a  saturated  solution  of  white  sugar  upon  it,  so  as 
to  displace  the  molasses,  which  will  drop  from  the  apex  of  the  inverted 
cone.   The  sugar  is  now  refined  as  loaf  sugar. 

The  methods  here  described  are  the  common  and  oheap  ones,  such 
as  any  farmer  can  employ.  It  may  bo  advantageons,  when  operations 
of  considerable  extent  are  contemplated,  to  arrange  a  regular  system 
of  shallow  evaporating  pans  for  the  concentration  of  the  synip,  similar 
to  those  now  used  in  Vermont  for  making  maple  sugar. 

It  is  evident  that  no  ordinary  methods  can  compete  with  those  of  a 
regular  sugar  refinery,  where  vacuum  pans  are  employed,  and  evapo- 
ration is  consequently  carried  on  at  a  very  low  temperature.  If  the 
planter  should  raise  sufficiently  large  crops  to  warrant  the  expense  of 
such  an  apparatus  on  his  farm,  he  would  not  fail  to  manufacture  larger 
quantities  of  sugar,  and  to  operate  w  ith  perfect  success  in  sugar- 
making  ;  but  this  can  be  done  only  in  the  Southern,  Middle,  or  Western 
States,  where  extensive  fnrminp:  is  common.  Those  who  wish  to  have 
their  brown  sugar  clarified  can  send  it  to  some  of  the  large  refineries, 
where  the  operations  may  be  completed  and  the  sugar  put  up  in  the 
usual  form  of  white  loaves. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  our  agricultural  people  will  doubtless 
be  satisfied  with  the  production  of  a  good  syrup  from  this  plant. 
They  may  obtain  it  by  following  the  methods  described  in  the  first 
part  of  this  paper,  or  they  may  omit  the  lime  and  make  an  agroenhle 
but  slightly  acidulous  syrup,  that  will  be  of  a  lighter  color  than  that 
which  has  been  limed. 

This  syrup  is  not  liable  to  crystallize,  owing  to  the  presence  of  acid 
matter.  The  unripe  canes  can  be  employed  for  making  molasses  and 
alcohol,  but,  as  before  stated,  will  not  yield  true  cane-sugar. 

JJTALTBES  OF  TBS  ASHES  OF  THE  CHINEflB  YASIETT. 

I  reeeived  from  Washington  an  entire  plant  of  the  Sorghum  sac- 
charatum,  with  the  request  that  I  should  determine  the  composition 

of  the  inorganic  matter,  or  ashes  of  the  seed,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
roots,  stalk,  and  leaves. 

The  plant,  as  received  in  its  fresh  and  ripe  condition,  weighed  3 
pounds  1  ounce,  or  49  ounces,  avoirdupois.    When  thoroughly  dried, 

m  a  current  of  air  heated  to  212°  F.,  it  weighed  15  ounces,  and  the 
loss  of  water  thus  ascertjiint  d  was  34  ounces.  The  seeds  separated 
from  this  plant  weighed  2|  ounces,  and  the  rest  of  the  plant  121 
ounces. 

On  burning  1,000  grains  of  the  seeds,  I  obtained  27.8  grains  of 
grey  ashes;  and,  on  analysis,  I  find  the  following  constituents: 


Grains. 

Silica   10.000 

Phosphoric  acid   6.740 

Lime   0.200 

Jfagneeia   3.580 
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Graias. 

Potash   4.0G0 

Soda   2.270 

Chlorine   0.018 

Salphurio  acid   0.222 

Carbonic  acid                                          •  •  •  •  0. 600 

Ozydes  of  iron  end  manganese,  \nth  loss   0.110 


27.800 


The  12}-  OTincep,  or  5,3">0  crrninf=!  of  the  dried  plant,  Avitliout  the 
seeds,  burned  in  a  phitinum  disli,  gave  205  grains  of  grey  aahes, 


which  yielded,  on  analysis  : 

Grains;. 

f^iUca   85.854 

Phosphoric  acid   18.245 

Lime   33.986 

Magnesia   2.870 

Peroxydes  of  iron  and  manganese   3. 034 

Potash   30.^58 

Soda   14.534 

Cldnrine   1.G93 

Sulphuric  arid   7.702 

Carbonic  acid   6.560 


204.836 

Loss   164 


205.000 


The  above  analyses  show  what  the  plant  appropriates  of  the  min- 
eral ingredients  of  the  soil,  and  what  most  be  supplied  to  the  field,  if 
deficient  in  saline  matters. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  SUGAR-BEARING  CAPACITY  OF 

TEnS  CHINESE  SUGAR-CANE. 

BT  PROFESSOR  J.  LAWBGXCB  BUITH,  OP  LOUISTILLE,  EENTUCST, 

On  investigating  the  snirar-beanng  capacity  of  the  Chinese  pngnr- 
cnno,  the  first  J»tep  required  was  to  ascertain  the  true  chemical 
constitution  of  tlic  juice  extracted  from  the  plant.  From  various 
conllictiiig  statemeiitij  on  the  subject,  nothing  satisfactory  could  be 
gleanedi  some  of  the  best  authorities  insisting  that  there  was  not  any 
crystailusable  sugar  in  the  jnice,  or  but  a  very  small  ])ortion,  while 
others,  equally  as  strong,  held  the  contrary  opinion. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sugar  of  common 
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occnrrenre,  namely,  prlncose,  or  grape  siiprnr,  (a  Ptigar  moderately  sweet 
and  ditticuit  of  crystallization,)  and  cane  sugar,  with  a  very  sweet 
taste  and  easily  crystallized.  The  first  t'orin  of  sugar  occurs  most 
abundantly  in  Iruit^ — tlie  hitter  in  the  sugar-cane,  the  beet-root, 
maple,  melon,  &c,  I  would  remark,  ia  addition,  that  cane  sugar  is 
easily  convertible  into  grape  sugar,  and  in  all  processes  for  ex- 
tracting the  former,  one  important  aim  is  to  prevent  this  transforma- 
tion. For  instance,  were  we  to  take  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane, 
(cniitaining  aboxit  20  per  cent,  of  crystailtzable  sugar,)  and  rnncentrate 
it  without  suhjecting  it  to  the  action  of  lime  or  some  other  defeca- 
ting agent,  fully  half  uf  the  sugar  would  be  rendered  uncrystallizable, 
and  there  would  bo  only  a  small  yield  of  sugar,  but  a  large  amount  of 
molasses.  For  this  reason,  in  regardijig  the  sugar-yielding  capacity 
of  any  vegetable,  the  two  facts  to  be  considered  are,  first,  the 
quantity  of  cane  sugar  it  contains,  and,  secondly,  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  impurities  associated  with  the  sugar;  for  the  latter, 
during  the  concentratioa  of  the  juice,  may  give  rise  to  the  alteration 
nlreafly  mentioned,  or  they  may  prevent  the  sugar  from  crystallizing 
without  altering  it. 

The  juices  of  the  sugar-cane,  beet-root,  and  maple,  present  about 
the  best  conditions  of  any  of  the  vegetable  juices  for  furnishing  sugar, 
and  according  to  the  care  and  skill  exercised  in  the  working  of  them, 
80  is  the  yield  of  sugar. 

Without  further  preliminaries,  I  will  proceed  to  state  the  results 
of  the  investigation  of  the  Son/ho  auor^,  as  far  as  possible  to  make  it 
at  the  present  time.  Owing  to  the  season  being  far  advanced,  when 
the  experiment  wa?  commenced,  it  was  impossible  to  undertake  any- 
tliing  iiKirc  llian  a  chemical  examination  of  the  juice,  as  the  frost  had 
already  atVected  most  of  the  cane  whicli  was  nut  cut.  Here  I  would 
remark,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  examine  plants  perfectly 
fresh  and  unaltered,  if  we  expect  correct  results  in  relation  to  the 
crystallizable  sugar  they  will  produce ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  even  the  broken  and  bruised  canes  of  a  field  will  deteriorate  the 
juices,  if  pavsscd  through  the  mill  with  the  perfect  canes.  Even  on 
the  surface  which  is  cut,  an  nlteration  commences,  at  once  the  sugar 
is  changed,  and  tliis  alteration  gradually  creeps  from  the  cut  ex- 
tremity into  all  joints  of  the  stalk.  I  have  verified  this  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sorgho.  By  examining  diflerent  joints,  after  it  had  been 
cut  two  or  three  weeks,  the  results  were  as  follows,  the  joints  being 
numbered  from  the  extremity  next  to  the  roots : 


Joms  Twt 

Cr78taUittble  sugar. 

Uncr>-8taninble  sag»r. 

6  psr  crat. 

7  per  cent. 

8  percent. 

4}  per  cest* 

9)  pw  cesti. 

S  p6r  cent. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  after  cutting,  in  ez 
pressing  the  juice.  ^. 
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Not  being  able  to  supply  myself  with  tlic  fresh  mno  nf  needed  for 
examination,  the  stmcture  of  the  plant,  with  refercDLc  to  its  sncnr- 
bcariiig  cells,  was  not  investigated.  My  inqniries.  therotnre.  were 
directed  to  the  more  important  ptiidy  of  tlie  composition  of  the  juice. 

Some  of  the  sor;^lio,  perfectly  matured  and  recently  cut,  was  com- 
pressed, and  the  juice  submitted  immediately  to  analysis.  The  pro* 
cess  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  quality  and  character  of  sugar  is 
the  only  one  that  can  be  relied  on  for  anything  like  accurate  results. 
It  is  known  as  the  process  hy  pdarized  light,  in  which  the  juice  to  be 
exnminod  is  first  rnado  in  a  few  momont"-'  transparent  and  colmlo'ss 
as  water,  and  that  without  tlie  agency  of  heat.  The  juice  as  com- 
pressed is  of  a  light-green  color,  opaque,  and  largely  mixed  with 
cellulose  tissue  from  the  plant.  It  is  readily  clarified  by  acetate  of 
leadf  and  when  thns  submitted  to  examination  by  Soleil's  polarizing 
saccharometer,  three  specimens  gaye  the  following  results : 

No.  OF  sraeofni.  CiyitalHrnble  migir.  Ntm-ciTstaUtaible  sugar. 

Ist  10  per  cent.  per  cent. 

2nd  i    i  er  cent  2  percent. 

3rd  10  per  cent*  2  per  cent. 

This  result  settles  the  question  thai  the  great  htdk  (f  the  eugar  eon 
tamed  in  the  sorgho  is  crystcdlizaUe  or  cane  sugar  proper. 

The  diflference  of  opinion  which  has  existed  on  this  siil  i. ct,  doubt- 
less arose  from  the  fact  that  different  degrees  of  care  liad  been  taken 
in  the  ronrmtrntion  of  the  jnire.  or  that  a  more  or  h  ss  perfect  pro- 
cess of  del'ei'ation  was  resort t'd  to,  8omelime8  rciuIr^rinL''  the  juice 
altogether  uncrystulUzable,  while  at  others,  it  furnished  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  sugar. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  liquids  containing  sugar  by 
polarized  light  are  especially  yaluable,  as  the  impurities  which  may 
be  associated  with  the  sugar  in  no  way  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
analysis,  the  only  requisite  being  to  render  it  perfectly  transparent. 
Be«if!o«  the  su£rar  and  wnter  contained  in  the  sorcrho.  the  following 
const itiit'iils  are  fouMd  :  Cellulose,  woody  fibre,  pectine,  jxctic  acid, 
albuminous  matter,  phosphates,  sulphates,  oxalates,  potash,  bodu  and 
lime  salts,  starch,  and  aromatic  matter  (probably  a  volatile  oil.) 
Owing  to  the  complex  nature  of  the  juice,  and  the  difficulty  of  its 
examination^  some  of  the  constituents  (existing  in  small  quantities) 
may  hare  been  overlooked,  but  the  prominent  ones  are  those  re- 
corded in  the  above  list. 

Fnrthc  r  oxMininnfion  made  Upon  pieces  of  the  st^k  showed  it  to 
be  constituted  as  folio ws : 

Per  cent. 

Water   75.6 

Sugars   12.0 

yroody  fibre,  salts,  &c   12.4 

100.0 

So.  were  It  possible  to  compress  all  the  juice  from  the  cane,  there 
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would  1)0  a  yield  of  87.6  per  cent.  In  some  operations,  by  eumi/res- 
sion,  1  have  obtained  a  yield  of  66  per  cent.,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
the  ordinary  method  of  passing  the  cane  between  rollers  fhmishes 
over  50  per  cent,  of  juice. 

Tlie  following  table  gives,  at  a  glance,  the  composition  of  the  Sorgho 
sncr^,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  beet-root: 

Sotgho.  Sogar-caae.  Beei-rooU 

Water   76.6   72.1   83.6 

Sugars   12.0   18.0   10.5 

Woody  fibre  &  salts-    12A   9.9   6.0 


100.0  100.0  100. 0 


Sati-^fn'd  as  to  the  composition  of  the  sorglio  jiiice,  the  i\p\t  ^tep 
was  to  exitmiiie  into  Borue  process  of  scparatin,ir  tlu'  sugar.  The  fir^t 
method  tried  was  the  one  transmitted  from  the  I'utcnt  Office,  and  pro- 
posed by  Leonard  Wray.  It  consisted  in  treating  the  cold  juice  with 
lime,  filtering,  then  treating  with  a  solution  of  nut-galls,  filtering, 
again  treating  with  lime,  filtering  and  evaporating  to  proper  consist' 
ency,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallize.  This  method  did  not  succeed  in 
my  hands,  the  juice  becoming  very  much  blackened.  All  Bubsequent 
experiments  were  made  with  tliosc  nietlinds  already  successfully  prac- 
tised on  the  juices  of  the  sugar-cane  and  beet-root. 

Tlie  first  of  these  methods  is  to  take  the  fresh  juice,  heat  quickly 
to  130^  F.,  add  sufficient  lime  to  enable  the  solution  to  act  on  red- 
dened litmus  paper,  filter,  evaporate  about  a  third  of  the  liquid, 
filter  through  well-washed  animal  charcoal;  evaporate  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  220^,  and  when  sufficiently  concentrated,  set 
aside  to  crystallize. 

A  second  method,  which  I  prefer  to  the  one  hiFt  Trtontioned,  is  to 
warm  the  fresh  juice  rapidly  to  120  ';  then  aild  to  each  gallon  of 
juice  3  ounecB  of  lime,  first  slaking  it  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight 
of  water,  then  briiigiug  the  temperature  up  to  200^.  It  is  then 
filtered  and  carbonic  acid  passed  through  the  juice,  afterwards  filtered 
and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistency  for  crystallization.  Each 
time  that  the  juice  is  filtered,  if  it  be  allowed  to  pass  through  well- 
washed  animal  charcoal,  the  syrup  may  be  made  very  clear,  and  the 
snuar  prepared  from  it  will  bo  perfectly  white.  During  the  evapo- 
ration, the  Icinperatiire  should  at  no  time  excecf]  215°. 

It  often  happens  that  we  have  to  wait  days  and  even  weeks  for  the 
crystallization  to  take  place;  but  it  may  always  be  hastened  by  adding 
to  the  thick  syrup,  when  cool,  a  few  grains  of  brown  sugar,  or  a  little 
pulverized  white  sugar. 

I  do  not  profess  to  give  the  methods  described  as  those  best 
adapted  to  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  sorgho,  but  there  are 
others,  not  yet  experimented  with,  which  may  succeed  better.  Al- 
though much  of  the  sorLrlio  syrnp  which  i  liave  tasted  is  far  from 
being  agreeable,  yet,  when  properly  prepared,  it  cannot  bo  readily 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  sugar-cane  of  the  tropics. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  sugar-making  is  an  art,  and  cannot  be 
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practif(««d  hy  every  one  with  a  mill  and  a  set  of  kettles;  and,  more- 
over, that  the  su^rar making  at  present  is  a  vast  improvement  on  that 
of  former  days,  and  where  these  iniprovements  are  not  cmpk)yed,  the 
proreP!=?  if  carn'orl  on  to  a  disadvantage.  Also,  in  extracting  sugar 
from  one  v«  L:etai>le,  we  are  not  to  expect  to  apply  succcssfiilly  those 
methods  practised  on  other  vegetables.  It  was  not  by  applying  to 
the  boot-root  the  method  of  extracting  sugar  from  the  cane  that 
France  is  now  able  to  produce  120,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  from 
that  root,  a  quantity  equal  to  one -half  of  what  is  consumed  by  her 
entire  population  of  30,000,000.  Besides,  it  was  not  in  a  year  or 
two  that  the  beautiful  and  economical  processes  now  employed  were 
brought  to  their  present  degree  of  perfection.  What  was  necessary 
for  the  beet-root  is  doubtless  ro»piirod  for  the  sorgho,  namely,  a 
thorough  study  of  its  nature,  with  a  process  of  extracting  the  sugar 
specially  adapted  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  economical  results  to  arise  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  Chinese  sugar-cane,  I  have  no  data  npon  which  to  form  a  correct 
opinion,  as  it  would  require  an  entire  season,  at  least,  to  go  over  the 
subject.  ;ind  to  examine  the  plant  in  its  different  stages;  also  to  ex- 
amine its  (ixcd  j)rinriples,  and  n-rort.nii  it-  rxliausting  cfTocts  on  the 
soil.  As  already  stated,  the  cane  <>x;iiiiiiM  (]  was  in  a  pciiuctly  ma- 
tured state,  but  I  have  been  infornitHl  that,  in  the  earlier  stages  there, 
is  Qioro  sugar  in  the  plant.  If  this  be  true,  an  Investigation  should 
be  made  of  its  sugar-bearing  qu:ilitics  in  the  different  periods  of  its 
growth. 

The  economical  value  of  this  plant,  in  regard  to  its  sugar  or  syrup, 
is  far  from  being  settled,  even  should  the  syrup  l>o  rc.nlily  converted 
into  sugar.  It  grows  in  a  temperate  climate,  it  is  true,  but  so  d  >es 
the  beet-root,  which,  under  skillful  cultivatitiTi  and  a  w  *  U-dirt  i  l  ed 
niiiiiul'ucturing  process,  will  yield  irum  1,300  to -,000  puundsof  sugar 
to  an  acre. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  facts  established  by  the 
present  inquiry  : 

1.  The  sorgho  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  cry8tallizal)le  sugar. 

2.  The  sugar  can  be  obtained  by  processes  analogous  to  those  cm- 

ployt  il  for  extracting  sugar  from  other  plants. 

3.  The  uncrystaliizable  sugar  ibrms  rapidly  after  the  can©  is  fully 
ripe  and  recently  cut. 

The  present  investigation,  I  regard  only  as  preliminary  to  the  proper 
study  of  the  plant  in  question.  Some  of  the  points  yet  remaining  for 
investigation  are — 

First,  the  conjposition  of  its  ash,  compared  with  that  of  the  sugar- 
cane, in  order  to  learn  its  requirements  of  soil,  when  compared  with 
tlto-^f^  of  the  latter. 

Secondly,  the  analysis  of  the  plant  in  certain  sta  res  of  its  growth, 
and  from  dilTereut  localities,  to  learn  when  it  couluins  llie  largest 
amount  of  sugar,  and  what  latitude  is  most  favorable  for  iu  develop- 
ment. 

Accompanying  this  report  are  specimens  of  syrup  and  sugar  ;  the 
former  transparent  and  of  a  light  wine-color,  the  sugar  perfectly 
white  and  fine-flavored. 
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Statement  of  John  D.  White,  of  TuVip,  Dallas  county,  Arkansas. 

On  tlie  2Gtli  of  May.  I  planted  ono-oiprhtli  of  an  Rore  with  the  Sonzlio 
suci  c  on  ground  which  had  been  previou>ly  prepared  for  potatoes.  The 
rid_:  <  s  w  (  re  3.i  feet  wide,  and  the  seeds  were  sown  some  2  feet  in  the 
drill,  from  three  to  eight  seed  in  a  iiiil.  The  .soil  wats  a  light-grey  sand, 

and  tbia  was  the  fourth  crop.  No  mannre  was  used,  and  the  land  was  of 
that  quality  which  would  yield  about  20  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre* 

I  ploughed  and  hoed  the  crop  On  the  9th  of  June,  and  a^ain  on  the 

SOtli,  after  which,  w'o  had  no  rain  until  the  1st  of  Aup^ast,  which  did 
not  seem  to  affect  it  in  the  least.  The  plants  continued  to  grow  as 
luxuriantly  as  though  the  season  was  as  favorable  as  ]>ossible,  while 
every  other  species  of  vegetation  was  literally  parched  up.  The  ther- 
mometer ranged  100°,  and  upwards. 

The  first  panicles  appeared  about  the  20th  of  Juljt  and  ripened 
the  24th  of  August.  I  commenced  cutting  the  cane  and  crushing  on 
the  2d  of  September,  at  which  time  the  average  height  of  the  plants 
wjus  12  feet.  Twenty  canes  of  average  diameter,  and  1)  feet  high, 
weighed,  in  a  griM  ii  state.  42  pounds,  aiul  yielded  a  little  over  a  quart 
of  juice,  which  allordt  ij  al»oiit  17  per  cent,  of  syrup.  1  made  abor.t 
14  gallons,  pronounced  by  those  who  tested  it  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  tile  best  golden  syrup. 

Owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  my  mill,  I  did  not  grind  more  than  half 
of  the  cane;  and  I  think  at  least  one^fourth,  and  that  the  best,  of  the  juice 
remained  in  the  stiilks.  My  mill  was  a  temporary  affair,  made  only  for 
experininiting.  It  consisted  of  two  Bmall  rollers  turned  by  hand, 
aiul  the  boiling  was  done  in  a  rnmnion  clothos  liotlor.  J-'o  simple  is 
tlic  prof»>ss,  that  any  person  of  the  most  ordinary  comprclun-ion  is 
competent  to  conduct  it.  I  was  unbueee.--6lul  in  .several  attempts  to 
make  sugar,  which  may  be  partly  attributable  to  the  failure  in  ex- 
tracting the  richer  part  of  the  juice  in  the  crushing  process.  As  a 
result  of  my  experiment,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  an  acre  will 
produce  200  gallons  of  syrup. 

My  cane  shot  up  new  sucker.^,  and  j)romised  a  second  crop,  hut  the 
frost  of  thf  2i)th  of  October  destroyed  them.  They  were  then  just 
about  to  put  forth  panicles,  and  had  already  snrvived  several  heavy 
frosts.  Stock  still  eat  it  with  evident  reli.sh.  Caiile,  sheep,  and  horses 
are  fund  of  the  cane,  which  possesses  excellent  fattening  properties. 
Hogs  also  will  eat  it  voraciously,  even  after  it  has  been  crushed. 

In  ordinary  scaHons,  the  cane  may  be  planted  towards  the  hist  of 
March,  and  thus  leave  ample  time  for  two  crops.  The  yield  of  seed 
is  about  30  bushels  to  the  aero. 

I  estimate  the  cost  of  cult i vat icm  nt  nl>out  the  same  as  of  Indian 
corn  ;  the  gatliering  at  something  more.  The  fodder  is  superior  to 
that  of  corn,  and  in  a  green  state,  cattle  much  jnefer  the  cane.  It 
j'ields  more  to  a  given  space  of  ground,  and  is  a  belter  crop  for  soil- 
ing than  anything  I  have  ever  tried. 
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JSlaiament  qf  Geobge  E.  Smyth,  of  Athmw,  Clark  county,  Georgia, 

I  put  down  one  and  a  half  acres  in  the  Chinese  sugar-cane-^ne- 
half  of  the  seed  in  lif^lit,  sanrlv  snil.  tin-  k  st  in  stiff  elav.  The  scod 
was  sown  on  the  24th  of  March,  in  foar-foot  rows,  1^  in  drill,  and 

mauurt  rl  with  st.'i1»h^  anti  cow  manure. 

Tlio  crop  caijio  up  sratterin^.  and  was  hrxd  and  rephmted  about 
the  Int  of  May.  I  luund  that  its  growth  was  r^jtardtd  somewhat  hy 
drought,  but  the  plants  were  not  at  all  injured  by  hligiit  irost.  The 
panicles  first  presented  themselves  on  the  Ist  of  August,  and  opened 
successively  thereafter,  and  about  the  21  st  they  were  fully  ripe.  The 
st^ilks  fittained  12  feet  in  height,  and  an  average  diameter  of  an  inch. 

I  only  pressed  out  the  juice  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  the 
crop,  which  produced  15  gallons  of  pn(»d  syrnp.  Some  crystals  were 
seen  in  the  syrup,  but  I  could  not  separate  tht  iu. 

The  crop  was  harvested  when  the  stalks  were  nearly  all  yellow, 
tinged  with  red.  After  lying  by  a  week,  it  was  carried  to  an  iron- 
roller  mill,  pressed,  and  boiled  immediately.  Much  of  the  juice  was 
lost  through  imperfection  in  the  rollers. 

Up  to  December  Ist,  my  cows  were  eating  the  stalks  greedily,  without 
their  having  been  previously  cut  up.  1  should  judge  that  the  cost  of 
prodiii  ti(*Ti  ]>oY  acre  would  )»!'  nlmnt  and  synip  of  the  same  quality 
on  mine  sells  h-TC  at  from  80  cciit.>  In  ^1  n  ,ir;iliun. 

if  the  plants  arc  allowed  sucker,  by  culung  ita  first  crop  early,  it 
will  produce  more  syrup  to  the  acre. 


Statement  </  Samuel  Logan,  of  EUmdtnsmHU^  MoDonottgh  county ^  lUmois. 

The  Sorgho  sucre  seed,  sent  nie  from  the  Patent  Oflice,  grew  finely, 
and  the  plants  attained  an  average  height  of  12  feot,  although  the 
setison  was  remarkably  dry. 

The  crop  of  seed  was  a  heavy  one,  wliich  I  intend  planting  the 
i-oniiug  season,  as,  from  satisfactory  proofs,  I  believe  it  to  be  profit* 
able,  regarded  either  as  a  forage  crop  or  for  syrup  or  molasses-making 
purposes. 


Stafemmt  f^' 1>e.\jamin  Whitaker,  q/'  iVarsaw,  liancjjck  county,  Illinois, 

I  devoted  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  good  wheat  land  to  the  culture 
of  the  sorghr>.  planting  the  seed  at  three  difTerent  periods,  ^fay  17th 
jiiid  2od,  and  tlie  2d  of  June.  The  ground  selected  was  a  high  ridge, 
ciay  soil,  one  mile  from  the  Mis5:issij)j)i  River,  and  had  been  under 
cultivation  ten  years.  A  distance  of  3^  feet  each  way  was  observed 
in  planting.  No  manure  whatever  was  used  with  the  crop,  and  it 
received  the  first  ploughing  on  the  13th  of  July,  when  the  plants 
wvre  o  high.  On  the  1  Gth  and  18th  of  July,  when  the  mercury 
^tond  It'J  .  Inilian  corn  sulVered  very  much,  but  the  i^^ugar-cane 
did  not  wiitin  the  least.  About  the  20!h  of  A'i'-:n<t.  it  putl'orth  seed- 
Leads,  which  turned  purple  on  the  22d  of  Se^teniber,  and  ripened 
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about  the  lOtli  of  Octolft  r.  Tho  plants,  when  cut,  were  from  10  to 
11  feet  high,  the  tallest  12  feet,  the  diameter  from  1  to  2  inches. 

In  crushing  the  cnno.  I  iised  wooden  rollers,  and  found,  by  experi- 
ment, at  peverul  ditlerent  times,  one  hundred  stalks  produced  11 
gallons  ui'  tlie  juice,  4  gallons  of  which  made  a  gallon  of  excellent 
molasses.  The  cjuantitj'  of  molasses  may  vai*y  with  the  skill  and 
economy  of  the  producer.  All  my  experiments  have  been  entirely 
satisfactory. 

I  might  further  add  that  I  have  also  ascertaii  1  by  actual  trial, 
that  the  cane  is  not  so  sweet  on  the  rich  prairie  land,  but  grows  larger 

and  higher  thtin  in  other  locations. 

My  sugar-cane  took  the  premium  at  the  county  fair,  as  tlie  ricliest 
in  KMoolKirinc  properties,  and  my  molasses  the  premium  of  |5,  as  the 

beat  exhibited. 


StaiememJt  if  E.  H.  Bowhak,     EdgvngUm^  Bock  Idand  caunty^  UUwAs, 

I  cultivated  an  acre  of  deep,  rich  prairie  loam  in  sorgho,  in 
four-foot  rows,  12  inches  in  row,  on  the  23d  of  May.  It  was  hoed 
twice,  June  15th  and  30th,  and  on  July  10th  ploughed,  and  followed 

by  the  hoe.  On  the  side  of  flio  ]  itch,  next  to  a  wheat  field,  I  found 
the  plants  attacked  by  the  chinch -bug.    It  stood  drought  better  than 

corn,  and  was  not  damaged  by  white  frost;  n  %vot  autumn  retarded 
ripening  and  weakened  the  sap.  It  put  forth  its  panicles  on  the  20tli 
of  Au£rui«t.  yet  in  October  they  were  not  matured.  The  plants 
averaged  about  10  feet  in  height,  and  au  inch  in  diameter.  The 
crop  yielded  500  gallons  of  juice,  which  was  conyerted  into  100 
gallons  of  syrup. 

My  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  crop  was  this:  I  caused  it  to  be 
cut,  and  shocked,  like  corn,  before  frost ;  my  mill  was  of  iron,  with 
cast-iron  rollers,  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  driven  by  a  nteam  cTigine. 
My  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  have  had  no  other  fodder  to  this  ds  >e, 
(December  25th,}  aud  do  well. 


Staiemeni  of  Joseph  B.  Elliott,  of  BumettsviR^  White  oomty,  Indiaina 

From  a  small  package  of  the  cane  seed,  received  last  year  from  the 

Patent  OfHce,  I  raised  sufficient  to  plant  50  acres. 

I  had  no  conveniences  at  the  time  for  making  syrup,  and,  there- 
fore, did  not  attempt  it.  No  otlier  u^e  was  made  of  the  crop  than  as 
food  for  my  cattle.  Next  season,  I  intend  manufacturing  the  syrup, 
and  to  ex])eriment  further  with  tho  plant  as  a  fodder.  I  observed, 
last  year,  that  my  cattle  ate  it  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

I  presented  each  of  the  members  of  an  agricultural  society  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  which  I  belong,  with  sufficient  seed  to  plant  half 
an  acre  •  and  I  have  also  sent  quantities  over  the  county,  wherever  1 
have  had  an  opportunity,  for  experiment. 
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Statement  of  James  Feroubom,  <^  IndianajpolM^  Marion  oaunly,  Indiana, 

I  planted  the  seed  of  the  sugar-cane  on  the  13th  of  May,  in  hills 
8\  bv  2.^  feot  a?*under,  putting  bix  grains  to  the  hill.  About  the 
22d,  it  came  upj  ou  the  same  morning,  and  also  on  the  30th  and  31st 
of  May,  there  were  severe  frosts.  They  had  the  effect  of  killing 
potatoesi,  beans,  and  com,  in  the  garden,  very  near  the  sugar-cane, 
the  bliidt's  of  which  were  bitten,  but  no  cane,  that  I  could  perceive, 
was  killed  outright.  I  cultivated  it  with  the  same  care  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  Indian  corn. 

The  season  was  remarkably  dry  and  unfavorable  for  farming  pur- 
poses, more  so  than  any  that  had  preceded  it  probably  for  thirty 
years.  Many  fields  yielded  but  10  to  30  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
My  crop  was  from  40  to  45  bushels.  I  mention  this  for  the  pm  }M>se 
of  facilitating  a  comparison  between  the  two,  and  so  determining  the 
relative  utility  of  the  plants. 

The  frrist  of  the  22il  of  September  was  so  severe  as  to  kill  all  the 
tender  plants  of  the  garden  and  fielda,  including  the  unripe  corn, 
which  was  found  black  and  rotted.  Tho  sn^ar-cane  c;^ca])ed  in  a 
a  mtiu^uiL';  nio.sL  of  the  blades  were  killcfl,  and  the  stitlks  were 
bitten  in  buiue  cases  j  but,  after  a  few  warm  days,  it  put  out  side 
shoots,  sprouted  at  the  roots,  and  matured  other  seeds;  much  of  the 
first  was  ripe  when  the  frost  occurred, 

I  now  cut  about  my  arms  twice  full  of  the  cane,  and  passed  it 
through  an  ordinary  wooden  apple-mill  of  one-horse  power,  and  ob- 
tained from  it  3  or  4  gallons  of  juice.  This,  at  the  stage  lor  straining 
and  clarify in;:,^,  was  as  sweet  as  the  maple  Hvrnp.  It  ^^  a  ra.ised  to  a 
temperature  of  100^  or  200^.  clarilied  wuh  Uiilk.  and  sI^IhiHk  L  The 
white  of  eggs,  blood,  or  any  substance  rich  in  albumen,  which 
coagulates  and  floats  in  high  heat,  ans>rers  as  well.  The  juice  was 
reduced  to  about  three^fifbhs  or  one -half  its  former  quantity,  making  a 
syrup  of  nearly  the  same  consistency  as  maple  molasses.  Undoubtedly 
the  richest  })art  of  the  juice,  in  saccharine  properties,  was  not  ex- 
pressed from  tlie  cane,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  mill.  To  this, 
I  partly  nitrilmfo  my  failure  in  makinu'  snirar.  Another  probable 
reason  whs  the  aeeidental  I'lirnimr  of  the  svi  up:  the  frosts  might  pos- 
sibly have  assisted;  yet  1  think  that,  it  the  other  processes  had  been 
successfully  conducted,  the  frost  would  not  be  found  to  have  injured 
it  materially,  if  at  all. 

The  taste  of  tho  molasses  produced  from  the  sorgho  is  exrt  11.  nt. 
In  this  o]>inion,  I  am  sustained  by  scores  who  tasted  it  at  our  Miami 
county  fair. 

No  hill  in  planting  contained  more  tlinn  six  grains;  yet  it  so  sprouted 
that  few.  or  none,  had  less  than  six  >taiks  from  8  to  lOA  feet  high.  T 
cut  nine  well-matured  stalks  from  a  hill,  with  the  seed  fully  ripe  on  all. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  gather  or  use  all  my  crop,  because  of  the  imper- 
fection of  my  mill,  and  the  inconvenient  distance  of  the  field  from 
my  residence. 

1  have  no  doubt  of  its  great  value,  as  a  saccharine  plant,  in  thia 
latitude,  40^  north,  and  LOOO  feet  above  the  ocean.   I  should  judge 
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that  about  double  as  many  canes  as  of  corn  stalks  may  be  gro^vn  upon 
an  acre.  A  good  sugar-mill  will  get  from  70  to  75  ponnclB  of  joice 
oat  of  everj  100  pounds  of  sialkSf  and  the  juice  will  make  about  half 
its  wei^^ht  in  merchantable  molasses.  Even  should  it  make  Init  20 
per  cent.,  it  will  pay  better  than  com  at  any  price  it  has  ever  borne. 


SlcUement  qf  J.  Babtlett,  qf  West  Lebamn^  Warren  covsdy^  Jiiduim* 

I  planted  the  Sorgho  sucr^  on  the  17th  of  May,  in  a  comer  of  mj 
corn-field,  about  3^  feet  apart  each  way,  cultivating  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  com.    The  ground  was  a  gravelly  clay  soil,  fresh,  but 

not  deep.  Tlii??  ^vns  tlic  second  crop  after  clearing;  therefore,  no 
mamiro  oi  any  kind  was  used  upon  it;  but  the  ground  was  well  pre- 
pared be  lore  ))hmting. 

My  custom  is  to  harrow  each  way  with  a  one-horso  harrow,  and  go 
each  way  with  a  shovel  plough  ]  the  hrst  time  twice,  and  the  second 
three  times  in  a  row.  The  ground  was  very  dry,  no  rain  falling  until 
the  23d  day  of  June;  the  soil  wafi  then  saakecl  to  a  depth  of  about 
2  inches,  where  it  had  been  ploughed.  After  tliis,  there  was  another 
dry  period,  which  lasted  until  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  we  had 
rtnother  irond  plinwer.  On  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  nf  Scptcmlter  we 
had  killing  frosts,  notwithstaudiog  which|  the  seed  of  the  sorgho 
matured  perfectly. 

Neither  the  stalks,  while  in  the  milky  stage,  nor  the  seed,  were  at 
all  injured,  but  the  leaves  generally  were. 

I  did  not  try  to  extract  the  saccharine  matter  from  the  stalks,  con- 
tenting myself  with  the  accomplishment  of  my  immediate  object  in 
planting  the  seed,  n.imely,  the  practicability  of  readily  and  profitably 
raising  the  crop  in  this  latitude.  T  am  satisfied,  h<)\vovor.  that  it 
would  yield  abundaiu-e  of  rirh  sacfliarine  jui'  C.  From  my  ]»lants,  I 
giithered  about  a  peck  of  good,  heavy  seed,  wliich  I  de>iii!;'M  planting 
next  season,  on  a  piece  of  rich,  sandy  bottoiu  land,  and  from  the  crop 
I  intend  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of  molasses. 


Statement  qf  Peter  H.  Bryan,  of  Panora,  Outhne  county^  lotca, 

Tlio  ChinobC  sugar-cane  prospers  well  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
I  bIuiuM  estimate  it  to  yield  about  oUO  gallons  of  molasses  per  acrej 
which,  in  appearance  and  taste,  is  very  much  like  new  honey. 


Statement  qf  Abraham  C.  Hart,  of  Flag  Spriiigt  Campbell  courdy^ 

Kentucky, 

Thi'  soil  was  a  black,  rich,  loamy  creek  bottom,  second  year  from 
the  W  oods.  Before  the  land  was  cleared,  the  timber  was  sugar-tree 
and  hickory. 

Early  in  May,  the  ground  was  broken  up  with  a  shovel  plough  and 
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two  liorscs;  then  fhrrowed  out  deep  with  tli«'  same  coEtrivance,  and 
planted,  three  or  four  cane  seeds  to  the  hill.  In  tlic  after  cultivation, 
nothiTiLi;  was  used  Init  the  line,  and  tliat  only  for  the  purpof^e  of  stir 
riiip:  tlie  isuri'uce  and  cutliui:'  the  wcimIs  on  two  occasion;*,  the  Liround 
being  kept  level,  as  it  was  very  dry  all  summer.  There  were  thirty- 
seven  hills  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  canes. 

Some  of  the  original  stalks  threw  up  from  one  to  five  enckers  each. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  row  of  cane,  were  potatoes,  and  on  the  north 
com.  On  the  1st  of  October,  I  cut  the  cane  up  close  to  the  p:round, 
and  set  it  up  by  the  side  of  a  corn  rick,  in  the  open  air.  In  November, 
I  cut  off  all  tlio  seed-heads,  which  were  Tno:^t  of  them  qiiito  ripe. 
Dnriiiiz:  tliat  month  and  the  succeeding,  1  fed  out  to  the  cattle  and 
pave  away  the  most  of  it :  ho  that  three  months  after  it  was  cut.  and 
all  that  time  exposed  in  the  held,  1  had  but  eighty-ei^ht  canes  left, 
which  I  carefully  weighe<l,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  dry 
fodder  may  be  raised  to  the  acre. 

The  result  was,  that  ahout  19,844  pounds,  or  9  tonsof  green  plants, 
and  1,844  pounds  of  dry  leaves,  nmy  be  obtained  per  acre.  I  found 
that,  in  comparison  with  corn  fntMer.  the  «tnprar-enne  is  surprisingly 
heavy  ;  that  it  loses  very  little  weight  by  drying,  and  tiiat  cattle  are 
extremely  fond  of  it.  Dif^covering  these  qualities  iii  the  sorglio,  I 
began  to  appreciate  its  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this  region, 
simply  as  a  forage  crop,  apart  from  its  greater  value  as  a  molasses 
and  sugar-producing  plant. 

I  raised  1 J  pecks  of  good  seed,  of  which  I  have  given  away  a  gal- 
lon \\  ithiii  a  circuit  of  20  miles,  and  still  have  frequent  demands, 
which  i  am  always  willing  to  t^upply.  I  have  also  sent  small  quanti- 
ties to  Mussachmietts,  Fenusylvuuia,  and  Iowa. 


SkUement  of  J.  W.  Mabtin,  of  Zoganport^  De  Soto  partahf  Zou/Ukma, 

In  the  latter  part  of  spring,  I  received  from  the  Patent  0£5ce  a 
small  paper  of  the  Chinese  Bugar-cano.  Being  very  late  in  the  season, 
I  condudcd  to  plant  but  few  seeds.  On  the  29th  of  Juno,  I  put  down 
twenty- seven  seeds,  from  which  I  gathered  one  peck,  fully  matm-edj 
and,  had  the  i'rost  not  visited  us  for  a  month  later,  I  would  have 
saved  one -third  more. 

1  have  distributed  tiie  seed  generally  through  our  ]»ari*h.  I  fed 
the  blades  to  my  horse,  and  the  cut  stalks  to  my  hogs,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  remarkably  fond  of  it. 

I  shall  ])lant  about  half  an  acre  early  this  spring.  I  think  it  well 
adapted  to  this  section  of  the  country. 


SUUemeni  <f  Ozias  Nobcboss,  qf  Bdchertowii^  Hampshire  county^  Mas$a- 

I  set  apart  about  6  square  rods  for  experiment  with  the  sorgho. 
This  ground  was  a  dry,  pebbly  soil,  naturally  j^oor,  but  for  six  years 
had  been  largely  manured  with  coarse,  raw  stuff,  from  the  hog-sty 
and  cow-stable,  and  well  ploughed  under  every  spring. 
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May  the  25th,  I  planted  the  seed  at  distances  of  4  feet  between  the 
rows,  and  3  feet  between  tho  hills  in  the  rows.  The  c*ine  was  hoed 
June  the  10th  and  22d,  and  on  the  4th  and  loth  of  July.  There  ap- 
peared some  slight  marks  upon  the  plant  of  an  attack  from  tlie  stock- 
worm,  as  it  is  termed,  which  resulted  in  no  injury.  I  find  the  cane 
grows  bnt  slowly  in  wet,  cool  weather,  such  as  constituted  the  pres- 
ent  season,  and  thrives  best  when  the  season  is  drycst.  The  first 
seed-head  made  its  appearance  August  tlie  20th,  and  they  were  all 
out  by  tho  25th ;  some  had  well  hardened  by  the  1st  of  October. 
The  seed  will  ripen  after  cutting,  in  mo^^t  cases,  if  duo  care  be  taken 
of  it.  The  average  lieight  of  my  plants  was  from  11  to  13  feet  ; 
very  few  stalks  fell  jshort  ot  10  feet.  Tho  butt  ends  average  IJ 
inches  in  diameter. 

I  estimate  the  weight  of  the  green  plants  to  be  about  a  poxmd, 
avoirdupois,  per  square  foot:  equal  to  21  tons  to  the  acre.  In  drying, 
the  plants  lose  about  one-half  of  their  weight,  when  green.  Properly 
cured,  they  amount  to  about  10^^  tons  per  acre. 

1  have  not  yet  ventured  tlio  cost  of  machinery,  preferring  first  to 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  raiding  the  crop  successfully;  and,  by 
testing  its  value  in  other  respects,  determine  whether  or  not  its  cul- 
tivation will  be  profitable.  In  gathering  the  crop,  we  cut  it  up  with 
the  coru'Cutter,  and  cured  it  for  forage  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do 
Indian  com. 

The  coat  of  raising  the  sugar-cane  on  our  plain  Imds  is  about  $10 
per  acre,  without  estimating  the  value  of  manure,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  necessary.  In  tliis  climate,  we  think  the  seed  and  fodder  best 
secured  by  cutting  up  before  severe  frostaj  slight  frosts  will  not  iu- 
juie  it. 


Statement  </  Jakes  F.  C.  Htde,  of  Ncjvfon  Centre,  Middlesex  county, 

Massachusetts. 

My  sugar-cane  seed  was  planted  on  half  an  acre  of  light  loamy  soil, 
poor,  in  consequence  of  haviiiLr  1)eeTi  let  out  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  compost  of  stable  manure  and  muck  was  well  a]>])lied,  and  the 
seed  planted  on  the  20th  of  Afay,  in  hills  2  feet  by  feet  apart  j  and, 
in  drills,  rows  o.^  feet  apart,  pluuts  4  to  6  inches  apart. 

The  plants  were  hoed  about  the  15th  of  June,  and  in  the  course  of 
their  growth,  were  iiyuriously  affected  by  excessive  moisture.  The 
leaves  and  panicles  were  killed  by  frost  about  the  1st  of  October,  but 
the  stalks  were  not  at  all  damaged.  The  Ist  of  September,  the  pani- 
cles appeared,  but  did  not  eventually  ripen.  The  average  height  of 
the  Btalks  was  12  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  largest  of  them  1^ 
inches. 

I  obtained  1,G00  pounds  of  dry  fodder  from  tho  leaves  and  tops  of 
my  half  acre  ;  and  750  gallons  of  juice,  which  made  me  90  gallons  of 
excellent  syrup  and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar.  I  had  the  cane  cut 
and  laid  in  "piles  until  wanted  for  the  mill  ;  then  stripped,  and  the  tops 
cut  off  3  or  4  feet  from  the  end  ;  the  stalks  were  then  run  through  tho 
rollers,  each  of  which  weighed  1,200  pounds,  worked  by  two  or  four 
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hor.'ios.  The  juice  thus  exprcsned  was  boiled  down,  in  common  potash 

kettles  of  large  9\7.e,  until  it  became  a  syrup  of  proper  cousistenrv. 
The  juice  is  very  rich  in  saccliarine  matter,  yielding  from  one-fourth 
to  one-htth  of  its  bulk  in  mola^jses. 

I  believe  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
plants  that  has  been  introduced  for  many  years — second  in  importance 
to  few  things  that  a  farmer  can  grow.  Another  year,  it  is  desirable 
that  careful  experiments  should  be  made  with  it,  in  nr  lr  r  to  test  its 
comparative  value  as  a  field  crop.  Being  so  rich  in  saccluirine 
properties,  it  is  a  fine  article  for  cows,  pigs,  and  horses,  wbirh  will 
eat  the  stalks,  as  well  as  tlio  loavos,  with  the  greatest  avidity.  The 
seed,  when  ripened,  is  good  for  fattcuing  poultry. 


Statement  of  Drubt  Sumrall^  <^  Faulding,  Jasper  amUy^  Misaiesippi, 

I  planted  one*fourth  of  an  acre  of  rich  prairie  land  with  the  sorgho, 
on  the  15th  of  April,  in  drills  4  feet  wide  and  18  inches  apnrt.  It  put 
forth  its  panicles  tho  Ist  of  August,  and  by  the  last  of  the  month, 
the  seed  was  entirely  ripe.  The  ]>hints  averagod  from  10  to  12  feet 
in  lielglit,  and  were  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  tlir-n  gathered  the 
crop,  cutting  oil"  the  panicles,  which  produced  50  bu-hrlw  of  seed  ; 
and  that  j)ortion  which  I  designed  as  forage,  I  had  stacked,  bull  ends 
down,  to  poles  10  feet  long,  stuck  upright  in  the  earth.  Here  it  was 
suffered  to  remain  three  weeks  before  I  hauled  to  the  barn. 

My  horses  and  cowsate  the  fodder  and  chewed  the  sfu  Iks  apparently, 
with  great  relish  ;  and  I  found  that  if  hogs  are  turned  into  the  field, 
■when  the  seed  becomes  ripe,  they  will  eat  greedily  and  fatten  very 
fast.  The  weiglit  of  green  |)l;ints  I  estimate  to  be  20,000  pounds  to 
tJie  acre,  and  when  cured,  one-lialf. 

My  crop  brought  ;^G0  for  the  molasses  alone,  200  galluui>  of  vvliich 
I  manufactured,  and  which  readily  conmianded  30  cents  per  gallon. 


Skdcmnff  nf  H.  A.  Bailey,  of  ChanflUy^  Lincoln  << unity ^  Missouri. 

I  cultivated  about  tlirce-fourths  of  nn  ncre  of  deep  loam  and  light 
chocolate  soil  in  tiie  Chinese  snir.ii- 1  aiie.  The  seed  was  sown  on 
tlie  21st  and  2.3d  of  May,  4  iVcL  apart  ;  on  the  9th  of  June,  it  was 
worked  with  the  hoe  ;  on  the  IGtli,  with  hoe  and  plough  j  on  the  2d 
of  July,  with  the  plough ;  and  again  on  the  19th  of  July. 

It  put  forth  its  panicles  about  the  1st  of  September,  and  by  the 
15th  of  October  the  seed  was  fully  ripe  ;  the  height  of  the  plants 
averaging  12  feet,  and  thickness  l.\  inch  in  diameter.  The  stalks 
were  well  matured  before  frost,  and  when  cut,  in  their  green  state, 
would  weigh  0.  (JM  y>oun(l.s  to  the  acre  ;  cur-Mi.  5,322  pounds.  Tlie 
yield  uf  t-ccd  waci  about  10  bushels,  7.^  bii.-hcls  of  which  I  saved. 
I  should  state  the  amount  of  juice  to  the  acre  (at  the  rate  producctl 
in  my  experiment)  to  be  1,298  gallons;  of  syrup,  lG2i  gallons;  the 
cost  of  production  per  acre,  including  price  of  seed,  $5  40. 

The  result  enables  us  to  approximate  the  amount  of  profit  per  acre 
from  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  as  follows: 
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162  gnllon?  of  syrnp.  at  40  cmts  a  gallon   $64  80 

7i  biisUcld  seed,  at  $1  per  bushel   7  50 

72  30 

Dedact  coBt  of  cultivation,  price  of  seed,  Ac   5  40 


Net  profits  per  acre,  not  including  valne  of  Btalksi  blades, 

Ac,  as  forage  •  •  •  •   66  90 


^ly  crop  was  cut  witli  the  common  corn-knife,  btripped,  and  pas?od 
through  the  mill,  wliich  has  two  vorticiil  rollers,  10  inches  in  dia 
meter,  and  18  inches  long,  worked  with  one-horse  power. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  that  I  found  moisture  caused  the  plants 
to  sucker  and  stool ;  but  that  drought  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon 
them. 

Cut  and  salted,  the  crop  malces  excellent  forfige  for  horso?;  nnd 
cattle  ;  and,  while  greon,  the  seed  is  good  for  ail  kinds  of  poultrj. 


Statemeni  <f  B.  A.  ALDERSoy.  of  St.  Charlea^  St  Charlea  ooim^, 

I  planted  ahout  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  the  Chinese  sugar-cane. 
The  soil  was  light  and  loamy,  very  little  manured;  that  w^hicL 
was  used  having  hoon  obtained  from  an  old  stock  lot  on  a  pnrt  of  the 
land.  On  tlio  24th  and  28th  of  May,  I  planted  the  seed  in  drills,  like 
broom-Corn,  ilic  rows  about  foot  apart.  On  the  15th  and  30th  of 
June  it  was  hoed,  and  pluughcd  with  double  shovel.  Neither  moisture 
nor  drought  had  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  crop.  By  the  25th  of  Sep* 
tember,  the  seed  had  ripened;  the  plants  having  then  attained  an  aver- 
age height  of  from  12  to  U  feet,  witha  diameter  of  from  1  to  J|  inches. 

The  mode  I  pursued  in  the  manufacture  of  the  syrup  was  as 
follows  :  The  cnno  was  topped,  stripped  of  the  blades,  and,  in  grind- 
ing, was  all  run  tln  oiigh  the  niill  at  least  throe  times.  I  employed 
a  wooden  mill,  somewhat  liko  the  old-fashioned  cidur-inill.  with  two 
upright  rollers,  13  inches  in  diameter,  and  18  inches  long;  a  foot  of  the 
lower  end  turned  smoothly,  and  the  upper  6  inches  fluted,  so  as  to 
work  into  each  other,  and  to  insure  a  regular  rotary  motion.  To  a 
swape,  I  attached  one  horse,  whicli  was  amply  able  to  do  the 
work.  The  wooden  journals  of  the  rollers  all  worked  on  sheet  tin, 
destroyed  most  of  the  friction  consequent  upon  wood  working 
against  wood. 

Tins  imperfect  mncliine  wonld  grind  100  gallons  of  juice  a  day. 
I  Uidde,  in  all,  some  2.")  gallons  of  good  molasses. 

The  boiling  was  done  in  copper,  brass  and  iron  kettles,  all 
seeming  to  answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

The  first  parcel  of  thirty  stalks,  gi  <  inud  four  times,  gave  2|  gallons* 

The  eecnnd  thirty  stalks,  ground  five  times,  gave  3  gallons. 

The  third  Ihirty  stalks,  ground  five  times,  gavo  .'^  gallons. 

The  fourth  thirty  stalks,  ground  six  times,  gave  2  gallons,  3  quarts, 
and  1  pint. 
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The  fiftlk  twenty  stalks,  ground  seven  times,  gave  2|  gallons. 
The  sixth  sixty  stalks,  ground  eiglit  times,  gave  5  gailoDfl  and  1  pint. 

Tlio  amount  of  jnico  from  two  Iniiidred  Btulks  of  cane  was  thus  19 
f!;alluns,  averaging  nearly  a  gallon  of  juire  to  evcrv  ten  stalks,  and 
leaving  a  very  perceptible  quantity  of  jniee  in  eacli  lot  ;j:round. 

The  lirat  lot  Lad  been  cut  thirty-six  hoursj  the  second  lot,  five  days; 
the  third  lot,  six  days;  the  fourth  lot,  ten  days;  the  fifth  lot,  ten  days; 
the  sixth  lot,  abont  fourteen  days ;  average  time  cut,  seven  to  nine  days. 

I  find  that  it  yielded  jui<  e  ^^omewhat  in  proportion  to  the  time  it 
had  been  cut ;  the  ends  having  become  dry,  in  some  cases,  at  least 
a  foot  down  the  stalk. 

The  19  gallons  of  juice,  when  boiled  down,  made  2  j^allons,  1  quart, 
and  ^  pint  of  good  molasses,  which  is  equal  to  a  gallon  of  molasses 
to  8J  gallons  of  juice. 

The  stalks  of  cane  used  in  the  experiment  averaged  from  10  to  11 
feet  long,  and  were  from  1  to  1}  inches  in  diameter.  The  large  stalks 
yielded  the  most  juice.  Therefore,  in  cultivatiug  the  crop,  the  stalks 
shoold  have  sufficient  room  in  the  drills  to  allow  of  their  growing  to 
full  size. 

If  there  be  seventy  rows,  3  feet  apart,  allowing  one  stalk  to  each 
foot  in  the  drill,  the  yield  of  juiro  will  be  1,4G3  gallons  per  acre; 
and  8  gallons  of  juice  to  1  of  raulaspcs  Avill  yield  183  gallons  per  acre. 

A  proper  mill  for  grinding  the  cane  would  consist  of  three  cast-iron 
rollers,  placed  horizontally,  so  that  the  cane,  when  passed  through 
the  mill,  would  come  out  quite  dry.  Then,  a  set  of  iron  kettles, 
made  broad  and  shallow,  ranged  in  a  furnace,  so  that  evaporation 
might  be  accomplished  rapidly,  would  bo  a  near  approximation  to  the 
true  method  of  grinding  the  cane  and  makinp:  moljippes. 

I  may  add,  ai>  the  result  of  my  exepriinent.  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  crop  is  the  same  as  that  of  Indian  corn;  that  the  yield 
per  acre  is  from  180  to  200  gallons  of  syrup;  and  that  the  farmers 
of  Missouri  can  make  their  own  molasses  and  scarcely  feel  the  loss 
of  time. 

Bees  are  fond  of  the  juice,  and  cows,  hogs,  horses,  and  poultry 
eat  the  whole  plant  with  avidity. 


SkUeinent  of  M,  S.  ixiMUALL,  of  Fulton^  Oswego  county^  New  York. 

From  the  sorgho  seed  sent  mo,  I  only  succeeded  in  raising  the 
heads;  not  a  seed  ripened,  although  I  took  especial  care  to  protect 

the  plants  from  injury  by  frosts. 

With  an  imperfect  crusher.  I  expressed  sufficient  juice,  when  boiled 
down  to  the  required  consistency,  to  make  113  gallons  to  the  acre 
of  thick,  heavy  molasses.  There  remained  in  the  cano  yet  three- 
fourths  of  the  juice,  which  I  failed  to  extract. 

The  appearance  of  this  syrup  was  good,  but  it  possessed  a  dis- 
agreeable flavor,  which  I  could  not  remove,  though  various  expe- 
dients were  tried. 
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Statement     Henbt  N.  Brush,  of  Brushes  MUIbj  Franklin  comty,  New 

*Tork. 

I  plaiited  a  small  patch,  a  rod  square,  in  the  Chinese  sugar-cane, 
more  from  cariosity  than  from  any  expectation  of  it^  growing.  Al- 
though the  last  Beaaon  wae  very  unfavorable,  even  for  com,  yet  the 
sorgho  flourished  n-inarkably  well,  and  withstood  the  early  frosti^ 
better  thivn  corn;  beiiip:  comparatively  green,  when  com  growing 
near  it  was  entirely  cut  down. 

Encourafr*^d  I'V  this  success  in  its  >rr()\vth,  late  in  Novt'iiil>er,  I 
attempted  by  the  aid  uf  very  rude  apparatus  to  crush  the  cane,  and 
obtaiuod  sufficient  juice  for  nearly  12  quarts  of  excellent  syrup. 

I  regret  that  the  seed  did  not  ripen,  as  I  desire  to  cultivate  the 
cane  on  a  larger  scale,  and  would  have  had  abundance  of  seed  for  the 
purpose  had  it  matured. 


StatemerU  of  Jaueh  II.  Hopkins,  of  We^imorekindf  Oneida  courUy^  New 

Yui'l:. 

Owinj?  to  the  wetness  and  lateness  of  the  season,  the  sorgho  was 
not  plaiitcfl  until  the  15th  of  Juno. 

The  suil  was  a  lipht  gravelly  luaiii,  of  rather  poor  quality — green 
sw'ard  freshly  turned  over.  Upon  the  same  land,  adjoining,  or  rather 
surrounded  by  the  sugar-cane,  I  grew  40  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
and  20  bushels  of  beans,  without  manure. 

I  put  down  half  an  acre  of  this  land  in  the  sugar-cane,  from  3  to 
4  feet  apart,  and  wnrki  d  July  16th  with  horse  cultivator;  hoed  with 
the  horse-hoe  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  again,  by  hand,  on  the  27 tb 
of  July. 

The  crop  grew  slowly  until  the  last  of  August,  then  quite  rapidly 
until  frost.  Moisture  injured  it  from  iirat  to  last;  frost  killed  the 
leaves,  but  had  the  effect  of  making  the  cane  sweeter. 

The  panicles  presented  themselves  about  the  20th  of  September  on 
a  small  portion  of  the  crop;  but  the  greater  part  never  blossomed, 
and  the  seed  did  not  ripen. 

Tho  average  height  of  the  plant  was  about  G  feet,  and  the  diameter 
1^  inches. 

There  was  so  much  rain  during  the  season  tliat  I  couhi  not  dry  the 
crop  thoroughly,  but  drew  it  to  the  barn  in  a  partly  cured  state.  1 
judge  it  to  be  a  very  difficult  plant  to  cure  at  any  time,  owing  to  its 
great  juiciness;  but  my  half  acre  yieded  of  imperfectly  cured  forage 
3  tons — ^being  6  tons  to  the  acre.  *  My  field  was  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced fo?  sugar-making  purposes;  yet  I  experimented  upon  a  few 
stalks,  f^tarted  in  a  hot'bed,  and  made  a  very  small  quantity  of  supe- 
rior 8yru[>. 

I  would  mention,  as  a  peculiar  circumstance,  that  my  porghum, 
which,  before  cutting  up,  was  no  sw^eeter  than  common  Indian  com, 
afterwards  grew  very  sweet,  and  remained  so,  save  hi  the  joints, 
many  of  which  became  slightly  acid. 

I  preserved  the  crop  in  this  state  and  directed  it  to  be  cut  up  at  the 
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roots — ^tbe  same  as  Tiuliiui  corn — and  shocked,  by  placinj^  four  small 
bundles  to  the  shock,  and  then  left  ia  the  field  until  freezing  weather, 

when  it  M*ris  drawn  to  the  barn. 

Tlie  entire  crop  was  fed  to  my  milch  cows;  tht\v  ate  it  with  aviditj, 
consuniing^  the  entire  plant,  w  itliout  the  wayte  oi'  a  particle. 

My  hor.'^es,  calves,  colty,  and  all  atock  to  which  it  was  experimen- 
tally fed,  appeared  very  fond  of  it. 

I  should  estimate  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  crop  to  be  $5 
per  acre,  aside  from  interest  on  land. 

The  value  of  the  crop,  as  forage,  I  should  set  at  $25  per  acre. 
Had  I  plantnfl  two  wooks  earlier,  upon  warmer  land,  and  had  the 
p^^afjon  been  an  ordinarily  dry  and  warm  one,  i  liave  no  kind  of  doubt 
1  bhiiiiM  have  raised  a  crop  of  double  the  v.alue  of  the  present. 

1  ihiiik  the  sorglium  very  desirable,  as  a  forage  crop,  particularly.  It 
is  relished  exceedingly  by  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  is  excellent  for  the 
production  of  milk.  I  place  great  value  upon  it  as  a  change,  or 
variation  in  food,  alternated  with  other  forage. 

My  opinion  is  that  it  will  do  best  planted  in  drills,  producing  most 
to  the  acre  in  that  way. 


Statement  of  M.  J.  Muoge,     Nineveh^  Broom  county^  New  Torh 

I  sowed  36  square  rods  of  warm,  gravelly  green  sward,  for  soiling 
cows ;  cmd  half  an  acre  of  clayey  loam  I  planted  with  sorgho  seed,  at 
distances  of  3  feet  each  way.  The  crop  was  put  down  on  the  2Sth 
of  May ;  common  unrotted  barn-yard  manure  was  applied,  30  load?i 
to  the  acre,  and  turned  under  8  inches  deep  ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
June  and  lith  of  July,  tlie  ero]i  was  W(^ll  worked. 

An  nnnsually  wet  seajjun  had  the  ellcet  ul'  siiinewhat  retardinj?  the 
pruwih  ui"  the  plants,  and  a  severe  frost,  September  2'lth,  injured 
the  panicles  and  leaves,  but  did  not  at  all  affect  tlie  stalks.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  frost,  none  of  the  seed  ripened;  I  obtained,  liowever, 
some  from  seed  sown  in  a  hot-bed  the  25th  of  April,  which  matured, 
and  afforded  ripe  seeds  about  the  20th  of  Sef>tond)ur. 

The  cane  grown  in  the  held  avernged  10  ieet  in  height,  and  about 
an  ineh  in  diameter.  Estimated  from  tlie  weiirht  of  plant-  in  six  aver- 
nf:o  hillte,  1  shoidd  conclude  there  were  ubuiu  20,000  pounds  ot  green 
plants  to  the  acre,  and  about  8,000  i)0unds  when  cured,  similarly 
estimated.  The  quantity  of  juice  obtained  was  at  the  rate  of  960 
gallons  to  the  acre,  and  syrup  at  the  rate  of  96  gallons.  I  did  not 
succeed  in  making  sugar.  The  cane  not  being  suihciently  ripe,  the 
syrup  would  not  granulate.  The  refuse  part  of  the  syrup,  about  10 
gallons,  made  very  good  vinegar. 

My  mode  of  proceeding,  in  the  mnnnfactnre  of  the  cro]),  was  as 
follows:  I  cut  off  the  tn],s  at  tiie  second  joint  below  the  panicle, 
stripped  off  tiio  leaves  downwards,  and  then  cut  up  the  stalks  with  a 
corn-cutter,  for  grinding,  &c.  The  machine  employed  for  this  purpose 
consisted  of  three  wooden  rollers,  each  a  foot  in  diameter,  turned  with 
a  Bwape,  v  hich  was  pro])elled  by  a  horse.  This  mill  was  capable  of 
expressing  300  gallons  of  juice  a  day,  and  cost  about  |10. 
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The  Borgho  is  manifestly  better  for  soiling  than  sown  com ;  horses 

■  and  cows  eat  it  with  avidity,  and  the  fodder  will  pay  fur  all  work 
up  to  the  time  of  crushing.  In  clarifving  the  syrup,  1  used  liino  and 
new  milk.  The  cost  and  value  of  the  crop  may  be  thus  a})proxi- 
mated:  Labor,  per  aero,  $16  60;  value  of  fodder,  $16  50,  which  pays 
for  the  labor;  syrup,  worth  $72;  crushed  stalks,  worth  $5  for  manuring 
purposes,  &c.;  manufactaring,  $20;  whole  value,  $93  50;  whole  cost, 
$87  50;  to  which  $20  for  use  of  lisnd  and  manure,  making  $57  60, 
leaying  a  balance  of  $36  profit 

Swine  are  Tery  fond  of  the  stalks  in  a  green  state.  I  tliink  that 
if  the  sorglio  were  planted  in  ^ood  ground,  3^  feet  apart,  and  about 
four  stalks  in  the  hill,  in  a  more  favorable  season,  it  would  suit  this 
latitude  perfectly,  aud  ripen  fully. 


Stafemeni  of  John  W.  Bailey,  of  Plattsburgh^  CUnion  (xmnty^  New  York, 

I  planted  11  rods  in  the  Cliinese  sugar-cane,  at  distances  of  3  by 
1^  feet  apart,  on  the  22d  of  May.  The  soil  was  a  gravelly  loam, 
with  clay  sub-soii,  and  limestone  abundant.  I  applied  stable  manure 
moderately  to  this  piece  of  laud,  which  was  sufliciently  fertile,  without 
manure,  to  produce  from  50  to  00  bnshels  of  com  to  the  acre.  At 
the  rate  of  about  10  two-horse  wagon  loads  only  were  employed. 

On  the  20th  of  Jane  and  the  13th  and  25th  of  Jnly,  the  crop 
was  worked  in  the  manner  of  Indian  corn,  namely,  br  ronning  the 
horse  cultivator  through,  and  following  with  hoes.  The  month  of 
June  was  cold,  and  the  plants  made  very  little  progress,  being  on  the 
,  1st  of  July  only  about  4  inches  high,  and  yellowish  in  appearance. 
The  warm  weather  after  July,  however,  brought  them  out  hnely,  and 
the  panicles  pat  forth  on  the  lOth  of  September.  They  failed  to  ripen 
sufficiently,  in  consequence  of  the  uncommonly  wet  season,  and  the 
white  frosts  of  tlie  Ist  and  2d  of  October.  The  unfavorable  weather 
did  not  kill  the  leaves,  curl  them,  nor  had  it  any  other  detri- 
mental effect  than  to  arrest  the  development  of  the  seed.  The  full- 
grown  plants  are  far  less  affected  by  frost  than  Indian  corn.  My 
crop  was  cut  up  on  the  17th  of  October,  after  several  frosts,  and  only 
about  3  feet  of  the  tops  and  top  leaves  exhibited  any  evidence  of 
injury  from  them.  The  lower  leaves  and  stalks  were  as  green  and 
perfect  as  possible.  The  average  height  of  the  canes  was  10  feet, 
and  the  diameter  about  an  inch. 

The  amount  of  juice  expressed  was  at  the  rate  of  1,091  gallons  to 
the  acre,  making  syrup  at  the  rate  of  IIG  gallons.  I  used  tlio 
common  ridcr-mill  for  pressing  out  the  juice,  and  proceeded  with 
the  crop  in  this  way:  after  stripping  ofi'  the  leaves,  I  cut  off  about  2 
feet  from  the  top,  and  then  cut  up  the  stalks  near  the  ground,  with  a 
com*hook,  tied  them  in  bundles,  and  hauled  them  to  the  mill.  The 
cane  was  then  passed  between  the  crashers  by  hand,  the  juice  run- 
ning into  a  tub,  and  the  crushed  cane  passed  off. 

The  cost  of  cultivation  is  the  same  as  corn,  and  I  think,  if  a  proper 
mill  and  boiling  apparatus  were  provided,  it  would  pay  equally  welL 
14  ▲ 
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The  Chinese  sugar-cane  has  been  tried  to  some  extent  with  good 
success  in  making  syiup,  but  no  sugar  bas  been  produced  from  it 

in  this  region,  as  far  as  ray  knowledge  extends. 

I  have  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  adapted  to  feeding  stock  than 
for  the  purpose  of  making  syrup. 


Stakment  ^  L.  F.  Wiluakb,  <f  Fomoh'b  De^t^  Duplin  wwntyt  NoiHh 

CarcUna* 

I  pbint\)d  seven  rows  of  the  Chinese  sugar-cane,  each  row  25  yards 
in  length,  in  ordinary  com  land,  inclined  to  be  stiff.  I  applied  2  one- 
horse  loads  of  yard  manure,  and  planted  the  seed  on  the  18th  of  May, 
in  drills  5  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  2  feet  asunder  in  the  drills.  The 
crop  wa8  worked  when  occasion  required,  and  withstood  drought  better 
than  Indian  corn. 

The  sorgho,  in  my  opinion,  and  tliat  of  niy  neighbors,  should  be 
planted  as  early  in  March  as  the  seai^on  will  athnit :  and  the  last  of 
September  it  sliould  be  cut  for  making  syrup.  My  little  crop  afforded 
me  from  15  to  20  bushels  of  good  seed. 

My  miO  consists  of  three  upright  rollers,  a  foot  in  diameter,  with 
cogs  to  suit,  at  the  upper  ends ;  the  middle  one  turned,  by  fixtures 
to  the  top,  by  horse  power,  and  a  proper  receptade  provided  beneath 
to  receive  the  juice.  It  is  a  simple  oontrivance,  costing  from  $15  to 
$20.  A  fair  average  yield  for  our  region  we  may  set  down  at  260 
gallons  of  syrup. 

About  6  gallons  of  the  juice  will  make  1  of  syrup. 

It  will  be  universally  planted  in  this  region  next  season,  as  every- 
body seems  delighted  with  it ;  in  fact,  it  is  just  the  thing  we  require. 


Statemeni  <f  Thomas  W.  Qordon,  of  Georgetoi(m,  Brown  oounhfy  Ohio. 

T  divided  the  sorirho  seed  sent  me  into  two  parts — three-fourths  in 
one  parcel,  and  uue-fourth  in  tlie  other.  Both  of  the  gentlemen  who 
raised  it  for  mo  planted  in  drills  10  inches  apart.  One-fourth  was 
planted  in  rows  4}  feet  apart ;  in  this  manner  about  44  rods  of  ground 
were  planted,  from  which  was  obtained  80  gallons  of  syrup.  Th©  soil 
cultivated  was  limestone  hill-side,  gently  sloping  south.  The  seed- 
heads  were  not  removed  from  this  portion  of  the  cnne. 

Abont  one-third  of  the  other  seed  (the  three-fourtlis)  did  not  come 
up  well,  and  the  panicles  were  subsequently  destroyed  by  ince^Rant 
rains,  the  crop  being  overflown,  and  thus  retarded  in  growth  and 
overtaken  by  late  frosts.  A  little  of  the  other  two-thirds  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  worm,  which  cut  through  the  centre  of  the  stalk  when 
it  was  from  G  inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  These  seed-heads  were  not 
removed.  This  part  of  the  crop  produced  126}  gallons  from  a  little 
less  than  half  an  acre.  A  portion  of  this  crop  was  materially  injured 
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hj  heating  in  the  pile  before  it  was  ground.    A  part  of  it  lay  for 

three  weeks,  and  we  were  compelled  to  cut  from  each  stalk  the  best 
part  of  it,  in  order  to  avoid  juice  which  had  partly  soured.  I  after- 
wards tried  8ome  of  this  heated  cane,  which  had  been  r.usLMl  by  a 
neighbor,  and  discovered  that  it  made  as  much  and  us  good  yyrup  as 
that  which  had  not  undergone  such  change  j  there  being  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  taste. 

Froeted  cane  produced  a  little  less  juice,  but  about  an  equal  amount 
of  ayrup  aa  that  not  frosted.  I  had  one-eighth  of  an  acre  deprived  of 
the  panicles.  The  lateness  of  the  season,  last  year,  prevented  the 
plant  maturing  after  the  panicle  was  cut  otT;  and  this  season,  I  only 
obtained  20  galloua  of  ayrup  from  cue-eighth  of  an  acre. 


StaUmeni  of  Jows  A.  Lawbsncb,  €f  Flam  P.  0.,  Wayne  eown^,  Ohio, 

I  selected  40  rods  of  ordinary  clay  soil,  marked  it  out  wilh  a  plough, 
and  sowed  the  cane  seed  on  the  22d  of  May.  I  made  the  furrows  too 
deep,  which  I  aacertained  from  the  circumatance  that  when  rain  fell 
it  produced  a  cruat  upon  the  surface,  which  wholly  prevented  the 
growth  of  the  greater  part  of  the  crop — about  one-fourth  of  it  only 
makinp;^  its  appearance.  It  would  be  lietter  to  plant  it  on  the  ridge. 
I  put  iu  the  seed  3  by  3.J  feet  apart  in  the  hills,  and  in  June,  went 
throuL'^h  it  with  the  cultivator  and  lu>e,  and  again  in  July.  Barn-yard 
manure  was  applied  to  the  soil,  but  the  season  being  very  late,  the 
panicles  did  not  appear  until  August. 

Drought  baa  apparently  no  effect  upon  the  crop,  but  too  much  rain 
evidently  impedea  ite  growth.  One  frost  in  the  fall  doea  not  harm  it 
for  syrup.  In  a  favorable  seaaon,  the  seed,  I  believe,  would  ripen; 
but  owing  to  the  early  and  severe  frosts  of  the  present  one,  all  the 
Kood,  I  fear,  are  more  or  Ichm  ininred.  The  plants  attained  10  feet  in 
height,  and  averaged  in  diameter  about  an  inch.  At  the  r.ate  of  from 
400  to  500  gallons  of  juice  to  the  acre  were  expressed  from  the  stalks, 
and  I  should  estimate  the  quantity  of  good  syrup  procurable  in  a 
favorable  aeaaon  at  from  160  to  200  gallons  to  the  acre. 

Towards  the  laat  of  September.  I  cut  the  cane  up,  and  cut  off  the 
paniclea  about  10  inchea  from  the  top — ^that  portion  which,  in  moat 
instances,  is  very  bitter,  and  spoils  the  syrup,  if  pressed.  I  then  run 
the  stalks  through  a  pair  of  wooden  rollers  twice,  one*-  beinir  insuffi- 
cient to  extract  the  best  juice  in  the  cane.  The  fodder  is  excelJeiit  for 
iitock.  To  plant,  hoe,  cut,  express  the  juice,  and  boil  into  syrup,  for 
the  above,  cost  me  $4j  making  8  gallons  of  syrup,  worth  $1  each, 
giving  a  dear  gain  of  one-half  net  profit^  or  from  $80  to  $100  per  acre. 

I  would  repeat,  that  the  cane  ahould  be  planted  on  a  light  ridge, 
aa  much  moiature  ia  a  great  injury  to  it^  and  the  plant  will  pay  aa 
fodder  alone. 

Statement  qf  Joessn  McIntibb,  ^  Lexington^  BicMand  couniyt  OUom 

My  eneriment  was  only  with  about  10  aqjuare  feet  of  saadjr  loam 
plaUted  May  12th,  at  6  inchea  diatance  in  drills,  and  worked  just  aa 
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needed.    The  plants  stood  drought  very  well,  but  did  not  come  to 

perfection.    They  attained  the  height  of  3  feet  only,  and  of  course 
produced  no  seed.    The  trreen  plants  weighed  about  50  pounds^  thej 
were  fed  to  my  horses,  v»  liich  devoured  them  p:rcedily. 
Tliey  can  be  grown  at  a  coat  of  about  $iU  per  aero. 


Statemmt  <f  JOKS  BoYiiEii,  o^BrwMyn^  Cuyahoga  com^^  OMo, 

About  the  15th  of  Mav  last,  I  planted  5  square  rods  of  sandy 
land,  in  good  condition,  with  the  sorghum.  It  came  up  well,  but 
cold  weather  retarded  it  for  a  long  time;  it  finally  grew  to  the  height 
of  10  or  12  feet,  but  did  not  ripeot  in  consequence  of  frost.  About 
the  1st  of  October,  I  began  to  cut  the  cane,  press  out  the  juice,  and 
boil  it  down  to  syrup.  The  result  was,  6  gallons  of  as  pleasant 
molasses  as  that  of  New  Orlouns,  thoujxh  not  so  clear,  owing  to  not 
having  been  properly  cleansed.  I  used  limo  for  tlio  [)iM  pose,  but 
should  have  had  recourse  to  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  which  1  think  far 
better. 

Owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  mill,  I  did  not  obtain  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  juice.  I  should  think  that  about  200  gallons  of 
syrup  can  be  produced  to  the  acre.  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  small 
quantity  of  the  syrup  to  granulate. 


BUUemeid  cf  J.  P.  KntiLiLHD,  ^  Cv/^ahoga  wmdy^  CUivdoaid^  Ohio, 

The  Sorghum  saccharatom  promises  to  effect  an  important  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  more  than  one 
particuUr: 

1st.  In  supplying  them  with  a  cheap,  abundant  article  in  the  way 

of  sweetening. 

2d.  In  fattening  cattle  and  swine,  it  may  become  as  valaable  as 

maize. 

3d.  In  yielding  milk,  especially  from  cows  in  the  vicinity  of  cities. 

4th.  In  affording  food  for  all  kinds  of  grasing  stock;  for  sheep,  it 
must  be  as  valuable  in  winter  as  in  spring. 

5th.  Both  fermented  and  alcoholic  liquors  will  doubtless  be  ob- 
tained from  it,  in  great  quantities,  and  perhaps  of  better  qualities 
than  those  now  in  common  use. 

The  plant  will  flourish  as  far  nortli  as  tliis  locality,  and  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  will  mature  its  seeds. 


Staterncrd  of  }lE}^ii\'  \\iiEE].Kn,  of  Hardin,  Shclhy  county,  Ohio. 

I  planted  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  seed  about  the  20th  of  May. 
The  crop  grew  finely,  until  arru^tcd  and  considerably  injured  bv 
remature,  severe  frosts,  which  prevented  the  ripening  of  the  seecf, 
ut  did  not  seem  at  all  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  molasses  produced. 
I  think  the  use  of  this  plant,  as  a  fodder,  will  supersede  the 
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necesiitj  of  cutting  tbe  blades,  Ac,  from  coru-Btalks,  as  stock  eat 
the  cane,  leaves  and  all,  in  preference  to  any  other  kind  of  forage. 
The  sjrup  I  have  made»  I  regard  as  superior  to  the  best  molasses  from 
the  South.  % 


StatejneiU  of  Joel  T.  Mebiman,  </  Burton^  Oeanga  counfij,  Ohio, 

I  planted  an  acre  in  Cliinese  sngar-cane,  applying  about  20  loads  of 
ordiTKiry  yard  manure  to  the  soil,  and  ploii^rhiug  cl^an.  I  sowed 
three  seeds  to  the  hill,  at  distances  of  4  feet  by  20  inches  apart,  and 
Loed  twice.  The  seai^on  wa«  very  wet,  and  consequently  unfav  u t  able 
to  the  crop.  The  seed  came  up  about  the  Ist  of  July,  and  the  plants 
grew  rapidly,  in  due  time  putting  forth  panicles;  but  owing  to  the 
heavy  frost  just  as  the  cane  blossomed,  the  seeds  never  ripened.  I 
had  the  land  measured  by  a  committee,  appointed  to  decide,  and  the 
weight  of  the  g^reen  plaiita  ascertained,  they  estimated  it  at  34,067 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

A  portion  of  the  cane  was  then  cruehed,  the  juice  boiled  down, 
which  yielded  about  40  gallons  of  thick  svrupj  the  remainder  of  the 
cane,  I  reserved  for  fodder,  and  it  proved  to  be  of  the  very  best  de* 
scription.  If  J  horses  and  cattle  ate  it  with  the  greatest  avidity.  I 
kept  eleven  head  of  cattle  eight  weeks  upon  it,  and  my  cows  gave  as 
much  and  as  good  milk  as  from  summer  feed;  the  butter,  also,  which 
it  produced,  was  of  the  best  quality. 

At  the  same  time,  I  raised  a  fine  crop  of  turnips  among  the  cane. 

I  would  recommend  that  turnips  should  be  sowed  immediately  nl  ter 
the  last  hoeing  which  the  cane  receives,  and  I  think  in  every  instance 
they  will  produco  well,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  cane. 


StaimerU  (f  W.  C.  Havptov,  of  Ml,  V!chry,  Bardin  oomly,  Ohio, 

I  planted  fifteen  hiiis  of  sugar-cane  seed  in  my  garden.  It  grew 
with  great  vigor,  notwithstanding  the  severest  drought,  and  att-ained 
the  height  of  8  feet.  It  fully  matured  its  seed,  standing  the  iall 
froets  much  better  than  Indian  com. 

A  part  of  my  small  crop  was  made  into  molasses;  and  I  am  fully 
convmced  that,  with  good  culture,  and  the  proper  means  of  maoufac* 
ture,  it  would  yield  about  400  gallons  of  molanes  to  the  acre,  equal 
in  evory  respect  t  the  best  New  Orleann. 

It  [.roduces  seed  abundantly,  which,  as  food  for  animals,  would  of 
itselt  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation. 


BtaJtement  <f  F.  Atbry,  o/  Ddawairt  P.  O.,  Delaware  oomiy,  OMo^ 

The  25th  of  May,  in  good,  clayey,  npland  soil,  I  planted  the  sorgho 
over  a  surface  of  one-fifteenth  uf  an  acre.   The  land  was  not  manured 
this  season;  but  three  years  ago,  it  received  a  sufficient  application  of 
>  barn-yard  manure. 
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The  rows  were  4  feet  apart,  and  drilled  8  incbee,  but  not  more 
tban  two-thirds  of  the  seed  germinated.   The  crop  was  hoed  in  the 

latter  part  of  Jnne. 

The  plants  reached  an  average  lieip:ht  of  12  feet,  nnd  were  alxnit 
1^  iiK'lR's  in  diameter.  The  season  beinp^  some  tiirec  weeks  later 
than  usual,  the  cane  had  nut  entirely  ripened  when  the  period  for  iU 
manufacture  arrived. 

Hy  method  of  treating  the  crop  was  this:  I  first  cat  off  the  pani- 
cles, and  then,  with  a  thin  board,  constnicted  with  an  aperture  an 
inch  wide  by  12  inclies  long,  I  stripped  the  stalk  of  its  leaves.  Next, 
I  cut  the  cane  and  hauled  to  a  wooden  mill,  with  three  cylinders, 
12  by  8  inches,  arranged  vertically.  The  machinery  was  quite  im- 
perfect, and  did  not  express  more  than  three-fonrthft  of  the  jnice. 

From  my  small  experiment,  and  M-lmt  1  have  htLii  of  it  the  past 
season,  I  think  the  cost  per  acre,  including  its  manufacture  into  syrup, 
will  not  exceed  $32;  and  250  gallons  of  syrup — a  hxt  yield — at 
80  cents  a  gallon,  amounts  to  $75;  making  a  net  profit  per  acre 
of  $43. 

My  small  crop  produced  me  247|  gallons  of  excellent  syrup. 


Statement  of  James  Cassil,  of  Uuntsville,  Loqan  county^  Ohio, 

On  the  6th  of  June,  I  planted  GO  rods  of  black  loam  and  sandy 
clay  soil  with  the  sugar-cane  seed,  3^  by  3  feet  apart,  which  I  have 
since  been  corr/iiu'ed  is  too  close. 

The  crop  was  lioed  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  again  on  the  15th  of 
August.  The  panicles  appeared  about  the  10th  of  September,  but  did 
not  ripen,  owing  to  frost  The  plants  were  not  otherwise  injuriously 
affected,  the  season  not  being  unfavorable;  that  is,  either  too  wet  or 
too  dry. 

When  sufficiently  matured,  the  crop  was  cut  up,  stripped  of  blades 
and  seed-heads,  hy  hand,  and  passed  tli rough  a  mill,  consipting  of 
two  wooden  rollers,  in  a  vertical  position,  and  turned  by  horses 
attached  to  a  Bwupe.    The  cost  of  the  arrangement  was  about 

The  average  height  of  stalks  raised  by  me  vva«  11^  feet.  I  found 
the  machinery  I  employed  very  defective.  Notwithstanding  this,  I 
succeeded  in  procuring  300  gallons  of  juice,  which,  after  boiling,  gave 
me  SO  gallons  of  excellent  synip. 

The  entire  cost  of  producing  30  gallons  of  the  syrup  was  $12.  I 
would  recommend  that  a  wider  distance  be  observed  in  plaiitin<r  the 
seed  than  I  Belected  in  my  experiment,  sny  4  by  2  feet  apart ;  that 
the  plants  be  thinned  out  to  three  in  a  hill,  and  not  manufactured  until 
fully  ripe 

Had  my  machinery  been  more  perfect,  I  could  readily  have  pro- 
cured from  the  60  rods  60  gallons  of  good  syrup,  which  is  at  tiie  rate 
of  160  gallons  to  the  acre. 
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BtatemaU  ^  D.  H.  Schoheld,  </  OUve,  A'oib  wunifft  Ohio, 

I  planted  about  2  rods  of  clay  ioum,  rich  bottom  land,  that  had 
been  cleared  fifteen  yeara^  with  the  Chineae  ntgar^cane,  which  was 
the  first  crop  sown  upon  this  piece  of  land. 

It  was  put  down  the  23d' of  May,  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  the  hills  18 
inches  asunder  in  the  row.  It  was  hoed,  without  ploughing,  on  the 
10th  of  June,  and  on  the  17th  of  June  it  was  ploughed  and  slightly 
hoed. 

The  season  was  extremely  wet,  and  altop^ether  unfavorable,  tliere* 
not  having  been  a  drought  of  ten  days  tlierein.  The  sugar-cane 
stan^k  incessant  raina  remarkably  well;  turns  somewhat  yellow  in 
cold  weather,  hut  recovers  perfectly  as  it  moderates.  Mine  put  forth 
its  panicles  entire  by  the  5tn  of  September,  and  by  the  12th  of  Octo* 
ber,  I  adjudged  them  fully  ripe.  The  average  height  of  the  stalks 
was  12.^  feet;  some  of  them  reached  as  high  as  15  feet,  and  were 
about  an  ine)^  in  diameter.  My  2  rods  yielded  nbout  40  gaiions  of 
juice,  which  produced  about  8  galh^na  of  the  Byrup. 

The  cane  was  cut  close  to  the  ground  with  a  corn-cutter,  and  hauled 
directly  to  the  mill,  where  the  blades  and  tops  were  stripped  off.  I 
employed  a  common  cider*miil,  and  trejced  the  juice  in  every  respect 
like  that  of  the  maple. 

Here  the  cost  of  jiroduction  would  bo  about  the  pame  as  com,  namely, 

ElougliiTiir  mi  aero.  $2;  harrowing  and  crushing,  $1  50;  ploughing  and 
oeing  three  times,    — total,  |8  50. 


Shiemad  if  Jam  MiLLnt,  cf  MBertHntrg^  Sobnet  cotmljf ,  Ohio. 

I  sowed  the  sorgho  seed  in  a  sandy  soil,  over  a  surface  of  10  square 
rods,  on  the  23d  of  May,  using  about  2  wagon  loads  of  subie-manure 
during  the  production  of  the  crop. 

The  plants  were  distant  4  feet  by  2  apart.  The  season  was  very 
dry  until  the  2Sd  of  September,  after  which,  frost  set  in,  preventing 
the  ripening  of  the  seed.  The  stalks  averaged  12  feet  in  height,  and 
were  about  IJ  inches  in  diameter. 

I  uHcd  three  cogged  rollers  in  my  mill,  and  succeeded  in  ezpreesing 
B04  gallons. 


Statement      Chablls  A.  rETrrBOKB,       Girard^  Erie  county^  Fenn- 

eylvmia. 

The  season  liai^  1  (  f  ii  a  late  and  very  unfavorable  one.  not  more 
than  one-tliird  of  niy  crop  growing,  and  none  of  it  maturing  suffi 
ciently  to  aflford  ripe  seed.  That  which  did  appear,  however,  grew 
so  thriftily  as  to  vie  in  stoutness  with  good  Indian  com.  I  was  ablt 
to  convert  but  a  small  portion  of  the  cane  into  syrup;  so,  in  order  to 
estimate  the  probable  quantity  which  may  be  produced  to  the  acre,  1 
wa«  necessitated  to  measure  a  part  of  the  ground  exhibiting  aju 
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average  yield,  and  to  obtain  ft  refiuit  by  calculating  its  proportion 
.to  the  acre. 

The  soil  was  a  sandy  gravel,  and  the  seed  was  planted  3  feet, 
9  inches  apart,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  Hay,  and  well  worked  July 
the  4th  and  5th,  and  from  the  20th  to  the  25th.   The  panicles  ap* 

peared  in  the  early  part  of  September;  the  plants  were  from  8  to  10 
feet  high,  and  aLout  1|  inches  in  diameter,  when  hoivvy  frosts  set  in, 
which  killed  nearly  all  the  crop,  yet  by  no  means  unfitting  it  for  the 
jn'odiR  tion  of  as  jj;ood  a  syrup,  and  probably  a  greater  quantity,  than 
is  procurable  in  it.s  green  stage. 

I  erected  a  mill,  at  an  expense  of  about  $150,  which  will  make  1} 
barrels  of  syrup  per  day.  It  takes  more  force  to  cmsh  the  cane  than 
was  expected;  conKequently,  as  at  present  constructed,  my  water 
power  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  satisfactory 
result.  Tlie  pynip  we  have  made,  notwithstanding  all  these  dis- 
couragements, is  equal  to  any  from  the  South.  I  prefer  the  taste  of 
the  syrup  I  have  produce  d  to  any  I  have  tried  which  was  obtained 
in  the  green  state  of  the  atuik. 

I  should  judge  that  it  takes  from  5  to  7^  gallons  of  the  juice  to 
make  a  gallon  of  syrup.  The  mill  I  used  was  iumished  with  two 
cast-iron  rollers;  and  the  cr'  had  cane,  after  its  passage  through, 
was  fed  to  horses  and  cattle.  They  eat  it  more  readily  than  any  other 
forage  that  grows. 

Altogether,  I  think  there  has  been  no  plant  introduced  into  our 
country  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  has  so  well  realized 
my  expectations  as  the  Chinese  sugar-cane. 

This  is  the  result  of  my  experiment: 

80  gallons  of  syrup,  at  62 J  cents  per  gallon   $50 

Ooet  of  cultivation,  harvesting,  manufacture,  use  of  lands,  <fcc  •  •  •  40 

Balance,  which  is  net  profit   10 


BUUmeid  of  John  F.  Wolfinoer,  of  jlfiKon^  NorihiiinQ>eTlmi  eouniy, 

FennsyUfcmia, 

'  On  the  7th  of  May,  I  planted,  in  a  mellow,  sandy  loam,  two  rows  of 
Chinese  sugar-cane,  in  hills  ahout  2|  feet  apart  each  way,  with  six  or 
seven  seeds  to  the  hill,  and  from  1  to  1|  inches  deep  in  the  ground. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  the  plants  made  their  appearance,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  August,  the  points  of  the  tassels  presented  themselves.  The 
sharp  frost  of  the  1st  of  October  stopped  the  growth  of  the  canes, 
when  they  were  from  10  to  11  feet  in  height,  and  averaging  an  inch 
thick  at  the  base.  Tiie  beed^,  notwithstanding,  continued  developing 
until  fully  matured. 

The  Sorgho  sucr^  stands  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania  finely,  retain- 
ing its  color  and  luxuriance  of  growth  under  a  l  ight  that  very  soon 
parches  and  destroys  Indian  corn.  It  will  also  ripen  seven  or  more 
stalks  to  f}if>  liill,  thus  producing  doulde  the  quantity  of  fodder  from 
the  same  extent  of  ground  that  can  be  obtained  from  corn.  The 
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Btalkfl,  both  m  a  ^een  and  a  dried  state,  abound  in  a  rich  saccharine 
jnice,  which  seems  to  contam  a  large  amount  of  fat-forming  and  milk* 
producing  material*  Milch  cows  and  hogs  eat  it  in  preference  to  anj 
other  food. 


JStatement  ^  A.  £.  Cabbon,  qf  Carmichad'Sf  Greene  oourdy^  Fenmylvania. 

I  planted  about  250  square  feet  of  rich  sandy  loam  in  the  Chinese 
sngar-cane.  It  came  up  well,  and  grew  finely  until  affected  by  frost, 
which  was  just  before  the  seed  matured.  Nevertheless,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  will  grow  to  perfection  in  this  latitude. 

The  ground  I  planted,  produced  about  7  gallons  of  good,  thiclc,  well- 
flavored  syrup.  It  would  be  difficult  for  one  unacquainted  with  the 
.  article  to  distinguish  it  from  sugar-house  molasses. 


.  8i€demenicfJ,B.  Oabbbb,  <^  Cdumhia,  Lanoasier  eoutUy^  PenmyUHmUu 

I  chose  a  limestone  soil,  which  had  been  in  potatoes  throe  previous 
seasons,  and  had  not  been  manured,  for  raising  the  sugar-cane.  The 
crop  was  planted  on  tlio  IGth  of  May,  two  weeks  later  than  it  should 
have  been,  in  drilln,  from  10  to  12  inehes  apart. 

A  short  drouglit  affected  the  cane  much  less  than  my  Indian  corn. 
From  the  middle  to  the  last  of  September,  the  panicles  appeared,  anr* 
the  main  stalks  had  ripened  about  the  last  of  October* 

The  average  height  attained  by  the  plants  was  14  feet,  and  thi 
diameter  from  three-fourths  of  -m  inch  to  1 J  inches.  From  my  quarter 
of  an  aero,  which  was  the  extent  of  my  planting,  notwithstanding  fuh 
lialf  of  the  crop  was  smothered  by  the  weeds  when  it  first  ayipeared 
above  ground,  I  succeeded  in  expressing  about  420  galloua  of  juice, 
and  making  4  0  gallons  of  very  thick  syrup,  or  a  gallon  of  syrup  to  every 
6  of  the  juice. 

Much  of  the  cane  being  too  green  when  frost  was  approaching,  at 
the  period  it  was  cut,  I  did  not,  in  consequence,  attempt  the  menu* 
facture  of  sugar,  as  I  was  aware  the  unripe  juice  would  not  granulate. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  am  unable  to  state  with  precision  the  yield  of 
ripe  seed,  but  X  do  not  think  from  30  to  50  bushels  per  acre  an  over- 
estimate. 

The  machinery  I  made  use  of  was  a  three-cylinder  cast-iron  crusher 
attached  to  my  threshing  horse-power.  The  juice,  previously  strained, 
was  boiled  in  common  copper  kettles  about  six  hours,  with  about  4 
table-spoonfuls  of  lime  to  every  30  gallons  of  juice 

I  made  no  use  of  the  sorgho  qs  a  forage  crop,  but  I  found  my  hogs 
remarkably  fond  of  chewing  the  cane  after  its  passage  through  the 
cruslier.  I  should  estimate  tlie  cost  of  i)roduction — harvesting,  crush- 
ing, and  boiling — to  be  very  little,  if  any,  more  than  raising,  har- 
vesting, threshing,  and  preparing  for  market  a  crop  of  Indian  corn 
An  average  yield  is  about  300  gallons  of  syrup  to  the  acre,  which, 
at  $0  cenU  a  gallon,  amounts  to  $150. 
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SiaUmeni  qf  William  Dsmna,  of  AppldoGhvUUf  Bucks  oountjfy  Fenn- 

9ylvanicu 

On  the  2Gth  of  May,  I  planted  in  sorghum  about  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  of  strong,  sandy  loam,  with  a  snb-soil  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay. 
The  rows  were  about  3  feet  apart,  and  the  hilU  6  inches. 

Hen  manure  was  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  land,  and  ordinary 
barn-yard  manure  to  the  rest,  with  about  the  same  result. 

The  ground  was  thoroughly  worked  once  only,  on  the  21st  of  June. 
Last  season  was  very  dry,  and  tlio  present  is  moist,  yet  I  perceive  no 
dili'erence  in  tlie  growth  of  the  eaue,  which  seems  to  thrive  as  weU 
this  as  it  did  the  preceding  year. 

The  first  slight  frosts  did  not  injnrionsly  affect  the  plant  in  any 
way,  and  the  heavy  frost  of  the  Ist  of  October  merely  killed  a  portion 
of  the  leaves,  witliout  damaging  the  stalks. 

About  tlie  last  of  August,  the  seed-heads  appeared,  and  were  ripe 
the  Ist  of  October,  wlien  iha  plants  averaged  irom  12  to  14  feet  in 
Qeight,  and  from  1  to  1.^  inches  in  diameter. 

I  cut  tlie  crop  near  the  ground  with  the  corn-knife,  stripped  off  the 
leaves  and  seed-heads,  and  passed  the  stalks  twice,  some  of  them 
three  times,  through  a  dder-mill.  I  found  the  mill  almost  useless  for 
the  purpose,  as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  juice  was  retained 
in  the  stalks.  The  little  I  succeeded  in  obtaining,  I  strained  carefully 
and  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime  in  an  iron  boiler,  removing 
the  scum  as  it  rose  to  the  surface,  initil  it  became  of  proper  oon* 
^tency,  and  made  a  very  good  syrup. 


Statement  cf  P.  II.  IIellen,  of  Uuionlowti,  Fayeite  county ^  Fennsylvania. 

With  the  seed  sent  me  from  the  Patent  Office,  and  that  obtained 
from  other  sources,  I  was  enabled  to  plant  2  acres  with  the  Chinese 

sugar-cane. 

The  land  selected  was  rather  sandy,  with  considerable  coarse  sand- 
stone, the  sub-Boii  clay,  with  limestone  at  some  depth.  Itfi  situation 
was  upland,  lying  to  the  south. 

The  ground  was  manured  with  coal  ashes  and  stable  manure, 
abundantly  laid  on,  and  ploughed  under.  May  the  26th,  the  seed  was 
sown,  at  distances  of  4  by  2  feet  apart;  the  crop  hoed  the  20th  of 
June;  ploughed  with  a  three-shovel  plough,  and  hoed  July  6th. 

The  frosts  towards  the  last  of  October  killed  the  blades,  but  did 
not  injure  the  stalks.  About  the  Ist  of  September,  the  panicles  ap- 
peared, and  were  fully  ripe  by  the  20th  of  October.  The  phints  then 
averaged  11^  feet  in  height,  and  were  from  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
to  1^  inches  in  diameter. 

I  procured  from  Cincinnati  a  mill  with  boilers,  which  cost  me  $100. 
It  has  three  cast-iron  rollers  and  three  kettles,  also  of  cast-ironi  de* 
signed  for  boiling  and  clarifying,  two  of  them  holding  30  gallons  each, 
and  the  other  50  gallons. 
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The  crop  produced  at  least  3,000  gallons  of  juice,  thongh  all 
that  the  stalks  contained  was  not  obtained.  The  synip  was  clarified 
by  boiling,  then  permitted  to  stand  twenty  minutes,  afterwards  Bkim- 
ming  it  carefully  and  pouring  it  off. 

1  found  that  7  gallons  of  the  juice  made  a  gallon  of  good  syrup;  at 
which  rate,  the  amount  1  produced  to  the  acre  wee  427  gallons,  and 
this  withont  ornshmg  all  the  cane,  a  large  portion  remainiDg  nntil  it 
beoame  firooen,  and  unfit  for  xoanufACtare.  I  haye  no  donbt  the  cane 
will  be  of  great  value  in  all  com-growing  regions* 

I  think  it  will  fatten  hogs  as  well  as  corn,  and  an  acre  is  worth 
more  for  that  purpose;  it  is  as  good  for  swino  ae<  clover  pasture  after 
the  juice  is  pren.sed  oat  of  the  stalks.  The  cultivation  costs  about 
the  same  as  corn. 


SkOuimi  <f  Aba  Makchbster,  </  /nditjiettdbioe,  WoMngbm  comlfft 

JPenngyivania* 

The  land  upon  which  I  sowed  the  sugar-cane  was  a  mixture  of 
gravel  and  clay,  and  middling  rich. 

I  planted  it  in  rows  feet  apart,  each  way,  alongside  of  corn, 
working  and  hoeing  it  at  the  same  time  and  manner  as  that  crop. 

The  season  was  very  wet,  yet  the  cane  grew  excellently,  attaining 
an  average  height  of  from  10  to  12  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  about  an 
inch. 

A  povere  hail-storm  visited  this  rep:ion,  injuring  n^ore  or  less  tho 
growing  crops ;  corn  was  damaged  somewhat,  but  the  sorgho  escaped 
entirely. 

The  seed-heads  appeared  on  the  Ist  of  September,  and  ripened 
about  the  15th  of  October.  A  portion  of  the  crop  sowed  upon  bottom 
land  did  not  do  80  well  as  the  rest. 

The  machinery  and  fixtures  employed  were  very  imperfect^  yet  1 

obtained  200  gallon'^  of  p-ood  syrup,  and  the  experiment  is  regarded 
throughout  this  county  as  entirely  successful,  far  surpassing  expecta- 
tions. 

My  crop  was  ground  in  a  common  cider-mill,  and  the  crushed  stalks 
were  fed  to  the  horses,  which  ate  it  greedOy.  Sheep  partook  of  the 
blades  with  apparent  relish.  I  think  it  would  be  exoellent  food  for 
them  in  the  winter,  when  they  could  not  obtain  grass;  it  would  have 
the  e&ot^  in  my  opinion,  of  rendering  them  healthy. 


Blatemeni  (/  William  S.  Mbllinorr,  <f  MonmgoJida  City,  Washington 

I  planted  2,880  square  feet  of  ground,  on  the  14th  of  May,  with  a 
portion  of  tho  snf^Rr-rarip  scod  I  had  obtained.  The  soil  selected  was 
limestone;  the  plants  d  ieet  6  inches  apart,  and  the  crop  worked 
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three  times,  namlj,  the  dd  of  June,  17th  of  Jnne,  and,  lasHy,  on  the 
let  of  July. 

The  cRne  prrcw  rank,  in  consequence  of  the  great  moisture  of  the 
soasoii,  and  I  found  tlie  seed  somewhat  injured  by  the  trost.  It  put 
Ibrtli  its  panicles  in  the  early  part  of  July,  when  the  nverH*re  heijrht 
of  the  plants  waa  12  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  Btalka  from  1  to  1^ 
inchee. 

The  weight  of  the  green  plants,  nnmbering  one  thonsand  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  stalks,  was  1,650  poTinds. 

Notwithstanding  the  moisture  and  frost,  'which  prevented  the  seed 
ripening,  I  succeeded  in  express! ni^:  82  gallons  of  the  juice,  which, 
alter  the  boiling  process,  aflurded  me  1(5.^  gallons  of  tjood  syrup. 

The  unripe  seed,  I  fed  to  swine,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  possesses 
the  same  amount  of  nutriment  as  the  seed  of  broom-corn. 

This  was  my  process  in  the  production  of  the  syrup:  on  the  let 
of  October,  I  bladed  and  cut  the  cane,  binding  the  blades  in  smiJl 
bundleSf  and  set  them  up  in  shocks,  removing  them  when  cured. 

The  cane  was  passed  tlirrni'j'li  an  iron  mill  of  two  rollers,  attached 
to  a  sterun  saw-mill;  and  the  juice,  when  thus  obtaiuedi  was  boiled 
down,  in  iron  kettles,  to  the  consistency  required. 

Cattle  and  hurses  are  extremely  fond  of  the  Ibdder,  either  green 
or  cured,  and  swine  will  readily  feed  on  the  stalks  after  they  are 
pressed. 

The  production  of  the  crop  costs  no  more  than  Indian  com,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  syrup  can  be  manufactured  for  from  8  to  10  cents 
a  gallon. 


SUUettient  ^  A.  G.  Summer,  </  Pomaric^  Newberry  dUtrict^  Souik 

Carolina, 

In  April  last,  (1858,)  I  sowed  20  acres,  broadcast,  in  sugar  millet, 

(Sorgho  sucr^,)  intending  it  as  a  pasture  for  calves  and  milch  cow«. 
On  the  Ist  of  July,  1  turned  my  cow«.  slieep,  p:oat8,  calves,  swine, 
and  geese  upon  it,  and  have  not  lost  a  single  animal.  They  have  all 
improved  rapidly;  and,  although  I  have  large  numbers  on  the  field, 
the  herbage  bids  fair  to  keep  ahead  of  all  demands  made  upon  it.  I 
have  fed  this  plant  to  all  kinds  of  stock  for  the  four  past  seasons,  in 
every  stage  of  its  growth — ^green,  ripe,  and  cured  as  fodder,  and 
have  also  found  it  the  best  soiling  crop  I  ever  raised.  I  fed  260 
bushels  of  the  seed  durinp:  the  past  winter  to  sheep,  goats,  and 
poultry,  and  1  attach  the  relative  value  of  oats  to  it  as  Ibod  for  these 
animals. 

This  season,  I  made  it  a  point  to  take  my  stock  from  good  pastures, 
and  feeding  them  well  before  turning  them  in,  allowing  them  a  plenty 
of  salt.  If  a  half-starved  cow  is  turned  on  wheat,  peas,  or  Indian 
corn,  she  is  just  as  likely  to  die  from  over-eating  these  crops  as  she  * 
is  from  Chinese  suprar-cane.  The  disease  which  kills  cattle  when 
over-fed  on  preen  food  in  a  hungry  sT;ite  is  termed  ''hoove,"  or 
''hoveu,"  the  best  cure  lor  whicU  is  a  dreach  of  a  pint  of  salt  dis- 
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solved  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Tlus  relieve  an  animal  Bometimea 
in  a  minute.    Peas,  of  all  green  food,  is  the  moBt  dangerous,  from 

the  flatulent  nature  of  the  plant.  I  have  frequently  seen  half  a  do7cn 
cows  die  in  a  few  hours  after  they  wore  turned  into  a  luxuriant  pea- 
field  in  the  fall,  and  as  frequently  have  seen  others  relieved  by  the 
above  dose. 

I  have  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  lialf  Imshels  of 
sugar-cane  seed  to  tlie  acre— a  meadow — which  I  intended  to  convert 
into  good  nutritious  hay  for  winter  food.  I  think  more  cows  will  die 
for  the  want  of  this  food  in  c'^.  State  than  from  being  over-fed  on  it. 

I  do  not  think,  with  the  proper  precautions,  it  is  in  anywise  more 
dangerous  than  any  other  green  food  wo  are  accustomed  to  feed,  and 
would  advise  its  extended  use  as  a  soiling  and  hay  crop  in  the  South. 


Raiment  of  0.  S.  L.  Mabtin,  of  Fox  Spring,  Overton  county ^  Tennessee, 

I  received  from  the  Patent  Office,  on  the  9th  of  June,  a  small  par- 
cel of  the  seed  of  the  Chinese  sugar-cane,  which  I  planted  the  next 
day.  In  five  days,  the  stalks  came  up  beautifully,  and  continued  to 
grow  finely  mm  Ihey  arrived  at  maturity.  Owing  to  the  press  of 
other  bnsiness,  I  did  not  commence  the  mannfactnre  of  molasses  nntil 
two  weeks  after  the  seed  had  ripened;  sockers  had  put  up  from  the 
roots  and  some  of  the  joints,  and  the  stalks  presented  a  light  yellow. 
This  was  in  conscqnence  of  a  frost  sufficiently  heavy  to  kill  a  good 
many  of  the  blades. 

The  area  of  ground  planted  was  a  trifle  over  3|  square  rods,  in 
drills  3  feet  asunder.  The  number  of  stalks,  from  10  to  13  feet  high, 
was  seven  hundred  and  fifty;  the  quantity  of  seed  produced,  a  bushel; 
and  the  number  of  gallons  of  molasses  produced,  was  6. 

About  one-half  the  stalks  fell  down  at  the  time  the  plants  had 
attained  their  fidl  size— an  evidence  of  the  ground  being  too  fresh 
and  rich.  The  machinery  I  employed  in  expressing  the  juice,  con- 
sisted of  a  couple  of  rollers  fixed  horizoTitnlly  on  a  bench,  worked  by 
cranks  to  each ;  a  groove  had  been  previously  cut  in  the  bench  for 
conducting  the  juice. 

I  passed  the  stalks  through  twice,  doubling  them  the  lust  time,  yet 
still  leaving  a  good  deal  of  juice  in  the  cane.  I  found  that  5  gallons 
of  the  juice,  or  a  little  over,  will  make  a  gallon  of  syrup,  pronounced 
by  all  who  have  tasted  it  to  be  fully  equal  or  superior  to  the  best 
Orleans  molasses. 


StcUenwtU  qf  Thoiias  Evaks,  tf  Dandridge^  J^erson  county^  Tennmee, 

I  herewith  send  you  samples  of  sugar  made  from  the  Chinese  augar- 
•  cane.   I  {planted  the  seed  about  the  17th  of  April,  on  river  bottom 
land,  in  hills  laid  off  for  com,  about  4  feet  apart  each  way.  Having 
but  few  seeds,  I  apportioned  but  two  to  each  hill,  and  subsequently 
thinned  the  suckers  to  four  or  five  stalks  to  the  hill.   I  began  to  cut 
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tho  crop  about  tho  time  of  pulling  fodder,  or  when  the  seed  Lad  fully 
ripened.    It  matured  very  irregularly,  on  account  of  replanting. 

Having  no  way  of  grinding  the  stalks,  I  bored  a  liolc  in  a  pircc  of 
timber,  and  put  the  large  end  of  the  cane  into  it,  and  drove  in  a  pin; 
then,  with  a  stick  doubled  around  the  stalks,  I  twisted  them  until  all 
the  juice  it  was  poasible  to  express  hj  this  method  was  extracted. 
I  boiled  this  jnioe  twice— the  first  time  msufficiently.  After  the  second 
boiling,  it  was  set  aside  in  a  bowl  until  morning,  when  I  fonnd  that 
some  sugar  was  collected  around  the  edges.  I  then  put  the  whole  of 
it  in  a  cloth  and  sutlered  the  molasses  to  strain  throngh,  leaving  the 
sugar  behind.    I  used  lime-water  to  assist  in  clarifying. 


Siatemeni  <f  G.  Rooait,  <f  Loekharf^  CatdweR  comity  TestM, 

I  received  from  tlie  Patent  Office  a  sample  of  the  Chinese  sugar- 
cane seed,  which  I  planted  about  the  Ist  of  March.  It  came  up  well, 
but  a  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  by  the  frost;  the  balance  grew  very 
well,  and,  notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  drought,  matured  good 
stalks  and  a  quantity  of  fine  seed. 

Want  of  time  and  the  smallness  of  the  crop  prevented  me  attempting 
the  manufacture  of  molasses;  but,  after  the  seeds  were  cut  off,  some 
of  the  young  members  of  my  family  took  a  few  stalks,  mashed  them, 
put  them  ill  a  common  iron  jiot,  poured  water  over  them,  and  boiled 
them.  They  then  strained  olf  the  water  and  boiled  the  stalks  again, 
producing,  to  my  surprise,  a  fine,  richly-llavored  syrup.  Tiie  yield 
was  a  large  one,  considering  the  crude  process  employed. 

I  feel  satisfied  now  of  its  great  merits  as  a  molasses-productng 
plant,  and  of  its  high  value  as  a  green  fodder* 


8taiemBi^(^^nwi£Di  S.  Pebbt,  </  Ouj^Frairiet  Braaoriaoovniyf  TtxsOM* 

I  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  sugar-cane  an  acre 
of  the  best  Brazos  bottom  land — alluvial  soil,  sand,  clay,  and  some 
lime,  with  other  substances.    No  manure  was  necessary,  as  the  soil 

is  of  the  richest  description. 

In  the  month  of  V<^l)ruary,  the  Bame  time  I  planted  corn,  I  put 
down  the  sorgho,  in  drills  3  feet  apart,  })longhing  once  after  planting, 
and  once  hoeing  tho  crop,  to  prevent  grass  interfering  with  its 
growth.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  one  ploughing  mil 
always  be  found  sufficient' in  this  region. 

Though  the  season  was  the  dry  est  ever  experienced  in  this  State, 
yet  the  plants  were  very  little  aflfectod,  and  grew  well  throughout, 
putting  forth  full  lir^ads  of  seed,  which  matured  in  about  ninety  days. 
The  stalks  were  from  7  to  10  feet  high,  but  smaller  in  diameter  than 
our  common  sugar-cane.  An  acre  will  produce  provender  for  stock 
equal  to  200  bushels  of  corn.  I  did  not  grind  any  of  the  sorgho  for  • 
sugar-making  purposes,  simply  cutting,  curing,  and  housing  it  in  the 
crib,  for  feeding  stock. 

I  have  given  it  to  horses,  oxen,  cows,  calves,  and  poultiy,  and 
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think  it  eqnal  to  corn  in  nntriment*  We  make  three  crops  a  year — 
one  from  the  seed,  and  two  from  the  stnbble*  Like  the  common  cane, 

it  sprouted  from  the  eye,  but  was  later  by  two  weeke  in  maturing. 

I  have  also  made  bread  from  the  seed,  which  was  similar  in  tasto 
to  that  of  buckwheat.  Wore  there  any  way  to  bolt  the  flour,  it  might 
he  used  in  that  form  in  preiereiice  to  corn. 


Statement  of  I.  H.  S.  Stanley,  of  Houston  Harris  county^  Texas* 

The  prevalent  opi!ii(^ti,  rasily  controverted,  is,  that  crystallized 
sugar  cannot  be  produced  Irom  the  Porgho;  consequently,  that  it  is 
merely  vaiuuljlo  for  its  syrup,  and  as  forage  for  stock. 

I  haye  in  my  possession  two  samples  of  8ug9.r  obtained  from  the 
sorgho,  grown,  pressed,  and  crystallized  by  Mr.  J.  I.  Stnder,  of 
Anstim  These  were  produced  under  highly  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, as  he  possessed  neither  suitable  mechanical  a]>i)liancea  not 
good  chemical  agents  for  clarifying  the  juice.  Mr.  ^^tuder  pIiows,  in 
a  communication  tn  the  Austin  Southern  Intelligencer,  the  botanical 
relation  which  tlir  sorgho  bears  to  the  broom  and  early  Dourah  eoruB, 
each  being  found  to  vary  from  the  other  in  its  respective  proportions 
of  sugar,  grain,  and  fibre;  the  two  latter  preponderating  when  the 
former  scarcely  exists,  and  the  sugar  abounding  in  the  more  cellulose 
structure  of  the  sugar-cane,  but  combined  with  a  smaller  amount  of 
fibre  and  ^rain. 

To  the  juice  of  the  best  Lonifiana  cnne,  he  npsigns  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.068  to  1.075;  to  the  best  West  India  cane  juice,  1.07  to  1.09; 
and  to  the  Chinese  vari»^ty.  as  ascertained  in  diflerent  RtagcR,  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.07  to  1.085.  The  sorgho,  ho  says,  yields  a  line 
B^Tup,  from  which,  even  under  the  discouraging  circumstances  men- 
tioned, he  repeatedly  obtained  good  results,  crystallizing  with  no  more 
difficulty  thim  that  of  the  common  sugar-cane.  He  further  states, 
that  his  experiments  prove  that  the  best  season  at  which  the  sugar- 
making  should  begin  is  when  the  first  seed-head  is  ripe.  At  this 
period,  a  crop  of  grain  of  from  30  to  GO  buphels,  and  of  juice  of  from 
1.000  to  1,500  gallons,  are  jiroduced  to  the  acre,  the  latter  yielding 
iroui  200  to  300  gallons  of  syrup.  These  variable  quantities,  like  the 
differences  in  specific  gravity,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ▼arying  cir- 
cumstances of  soil,  cultivation,  and  season.  The  produce  in  fodder 
is  assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  2  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 

From  these  data,  it  cannot  be  doubted  tlmt  the  introduction  of  this 
plant  into  Texas  is  a  matter  of  deep  importance,  meriting  richly  the 
earnest  attention  of  cultivators  of  the  soil,  especially  of  upland  dis- 
tricts, for  which  it  is  especially  adapted. 


.  Skimmi  of  Fbbdsbick  C.  Bobbins,  ^  JMhw^  Wmdwr  oown^,  Fer* 

The  Chinese  sugar-cane  has  been  planted  in  quite  a  number  of  the 
gardens  near  this  place  and  on  the  farms  adjacent;  its  growth  has 
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been  luxuriant,  the  seed  matured,  and  in  many  instaaceB,  tbe  cane 

has  been  cut,  and  crushed  hy  machinery.  The  experiment  was  simply 
carried  to  the  extent  neccBsnry  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  juice  tho  stulk  would  yield. 

The  juice  appears  abundant  enough,  and  sufficiently  sweet  to  make 
a  fine  quality  of  molaeaesj  yet,  in  a  climate  where  the  epriug  is 
earlier  and  wanner,  and  the  autumn  about  a  month  later  than  oura, 
it  would,  unqii  siionably,  make  a  much  more  profitable  crop  than  in 
any  locality  of  Vermont. 


SMemeiii  of  M.  B.  Babton,  of  JFVanHtn  oocmfy,  Virgima, 

I  planted  forty-nine  hiiis,  2  feet  by  3  feet  apart,  with  the  Chinese 
Bugar-cane  seed  sent  me  by  the  Patent  Oflice.  On  the  9th  of  May, 
two  seeds  were  apportioned  to  the  hill,  and  the  hills  well  worked 
with  the  hoe  three  times— once  when  the  plants  were  in  the  milky 
stage,  and  the  remainder  at  the  ripening  transition  of  the  seed. 

The  land  assigned  to  the  crop  was  very  good;  the  cane  came 
up  well,  and  grew  vigorously  to  a  height  of  12  or  14  feet,  each  f^talk 
jivcrMging  two  suckers.  The  juice  expressed  from  the  canes,  liln  r 
Bullit  ieiit  boiling  in  an  ordinary  iron  pot,  yielded  over  Ij  gallons  of 
bright  golden  syrup,  as  clear  at*  the  best  honey. 

I  would  advise,  as  an  important  discovery,  that  the  cane  should  be 
well  worked  during  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  as  thereby  the  culti- 
vator will  be  enabled  to  procure  a  brighter  and  clearer  syrup  than  is 
otherwise  obtainable.  The  rude  apparatus  I  was  necessitated  to 
employ  in  crushing  the  stalks  failed  to  extract  tbe  greater  and  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  juice. 

The  sorgho  can  undoubtedly  be  raised  in  this  Boot  ion  to  pay  good 
profits — either  in  the  form  of  molasses  produced  therefrom,  or  as  a 
forage  plant. 


Statement     Ausbebi  G.  Z.  Y^^nlear,  cf  Long  Glade,  Augusta  coutdy^ 

Virginia. 

I  received,  last  spring,  a  small  quantity  of  Chinese  sugar-cane  seed 
from  the  Patent  Office,  which  I  planted  on  the  15th  of  May  By 
the  15th  of  October,  it  Ii  kI  perfectly  matured,  when  I  gathered  the 
seed,  amounting  to  at  leai?t  hall"  a  busliel. 

I  have  fed  the  cane  to  horses,  cattle,  and  hugs,  and  they  all  8p» 
pearcd  extremely  fond  of  it.  The  seed,  I  partly  distributed  among 
my  neighbors,  desiring  to  see  the  plant  largely  cultivated,  as,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  oUier  fodder  equal  to  it,  either  in  a  green  or  dry 
state. 


Statement  qf  Thomab  L.  Fasish,  qf  ChadotteamXU^  JJbemarU  county, 

Virgima, 

I  planted  tho  sorgho  on  the  20th  of  May,  at  which  date  my  Indian 
com  was  6  inches  high. 
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I  cultivated  2  acres  of  ground  in  three  different  soils,  in  order  to 
ascertain  in  which  descripdon  and  situation  it  >vould  best  thrive.  I 
Tised  no  manure,  as  I  warned  to  see  whether  it  would  do  without  it. 

One-half  acre  wnf?  a  saod-bnr  on  tlie  river;  half  an  acre  was  a  mixture 
of  sand  aod  rich  red  mud,  waslied  from  tho  liills;  and  an  acre  whsj  of 
rich  river  bottom  land,  which  would  produce  00  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre. 

The  seed  was  planted  5  feet  wide  and  2  feet  apart,  six  seeds  to  each 
hill,  and  thinned  down  to  four;  new  shoots  and  stalks  pnt  forth,  and  it 

averaged  at  least  seven  stalks  to  a  hill. 

About  the  15th  of  June,  I  ploughed  with  a  one-horse  plough;  and 
hoed  tlio  crop  once  in  Julj,  and  again  early  in  Angnst,  whiuh  was  all 

the  work  it  received. 

The  season  hnn  been  a  very  wet  one,  and  tho  cane  was  all  cut  be- 
fore the  heavy  frosts j  two  light  frosts  did  it  no  iiariii,  either  to  stalk 
or  seed. 

Ahont  the  20th  of  Jnly,  the  panicles  appeared,  but  I  did  not  con- 
side  r  the  seed  ripe  enough  to  cut  until  the  25th  of  September. 
The  acre  situated  in  the  river  bottom  produced  cane  which  avec- 

aged  at  least  10  feet  in  height;  the  half  acre  on  the  sand-bar,  about  6 
feet;  the  half  aero  on  mixed  soil,  8  or  9  feet.  The  diameter  of 
the  largest  cane  was  \  \  incheR;  the  flmallost,  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

1  could  not  make  a  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  weight  of  th^  - 
green  plants  to  the  acre;  but  I  am  satisfied  that,  on  land  which  will 
yield  50  bushels  of  corn,  one  can  get  15  tons  of  cane.  I  have 
as  yet,  made  no  estimate  of  the  weight  of  dry  plants,  as  it  is 
all  housed  for  winter-feeding,  except  that  already  ground  for.  mo- 
lasses.   T  am  sure,  however,  it  will  amount  to  '>  tons  to  the  acre. 

I  cut  the  cane  as  I  do  Indian  corn,  and  cured  it  under  shelter. 
Having  only  a  common  cider-mill  with  which  t^)  express  the  juice,  I 
merely  ground  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  it  would  yield  well,  and 
make  the  finest  syrup. 

From  every  twenty  stalks,  I  averaged  0  quarts  of  juice,  and 
one-fourth  they  contained  was  left  by  the  mill.  I  have  made  suffi- 
cient syrup — equal  to  Stewart's  be8t---to  supply  my  family,  of  seven 
porst  n^.  f(^r  three  months.  I  procured  at  least  1  gallon  of  syrup  from 
every     ef  the  juice. 

My  mili'li  cows  have  been  fed  upon  the  cane  near  three  months,  and 
evidently  prefer  it  to  any  other  food,  except  meal  and  hay  mixed.  I 
had  it  all  cut  up  for  the  purpotje. 

The  syrup  can  be  made  at  about  20  cents  a  gallon,  and  the  cost  of 
raising  the  crop  is  less  than  that  of  Indian  corn. 

I  am  so  well  pleased  with  my  experiment^  that  I  shall  cultivate  25 
acres  next  year.  The  dry  seeds  of  the  present  crop  amounted  to  20 
bushels,  weighing  35  pounds  per  bushtii. 

15  A 
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Staiemmt  <^  h,  h,  Faibohhj),     BoUing  Prabrie,  Dodge  ommiy,  WU* 

I  planted  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  good  soil  in  sorghum, 
which  grew  to  a  height  of  from  10  to  11  feet.  A  heavy  frost  on  the 
30th  of  September  killed  the  leaves,  and  injured  the  stalks. 

None  of  the  seed  niat  ur  mI,  as  the  ciuio  was  cut  up  just  after  the 

appearance  of  the  sood-head«.  Before  the  frost,  we  had  manufactured 
about  2  p^allons  of  syrup,  of  fair  quality.  I  estimate  the  yield  to  be 
about  lUO  gallons  oi  syrup  to  the  acre. 


SUdemeiiit  <f  J.  M.  Stillwell,  of  Muktoanagot  Wavkaha  caumty^  Wts- 

oonsin, 

I  sowed  the  sugar-cane  seed  in  common  burr-oak  land,  rather  sandy, 
previously  supplied  with  ordinary  barn-yard  mannre,  well  rotted.  I 

planted  about  16  rods,  putting?  in  the  seed  about  the  18th  of  May,  at 
d&itances  of  3  to  3^  feet,  and  hoeing  the  crop  twice. 

Ttie  season  was  backward,  and  a  wet  one:  Vjut  I  find  the  cane  is 
not  eusily  allV  rtrMl  by  superabundant  moisture,  and  stands  light  frost 
better  than  liidian  corn. 

About  the  1st  of  August,  the  panicles  appeared,  and  the  seed  began 
ripening  on  and  after  the  20th  of  September.  The  plants  were 
about  11  feet  high,  and  from  1  to  1(  mchee  in  diameter. 

I  cut  the  crop  up  the  second  week  in  October,  and  crushed  it  in  a 
small,  and  very  imperfect  mill,  which  did  not  extract  over  two-thirds 
of  the  juice  containod  in  tlie  cane. 

That  obtained  was  boiled  in  iron  kt  ttlcs,  cleansed  twice  with  lime — 
once  for  the  juice,  and  again  for  the  syrup. 

My  16  rods  yielded  17  gallons  of  very  good  syrup,  and  about  3 
quarts  of  seed  that  was  fully  ripe. 

It  will  cost  about  $8  to  cultivato,  and  |16  to  manufacture  the  crop 
per  acre;  and  putting  an  ordinary  yield  at  250  gallons,  and  the  price 
it  commands  at  50  cents  per  gallon,  we  have  a  result  of  $100  as  the 
net  profits  of  an  acre. 

1  til  ink  the  sorgho  is  far  superior  to  any  English  grass  in  use  as 
forage. 
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AMERICAN  GRAPE-VINES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

BY  MAJOB  JOHN  LB  CONXfi,  OF  PHXLADJSLPHIA. 

Of  late  years,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  become  a  matter  of 
much  importance  in  different  portions  of  our  countrj.  It  has  been 
found  iiei  cssary,  however,  in  the  Northern  States  particularly,  to  dis- 
card the  European  varieties,  as  they  cannot  stand  the  sudden  varia- 
tions of  climato,  and  from  somn  otlier  muse  yet  unknown,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  situations,  are  in  variably  destroyed.  About  sixty 
years  a_s;o,  there  was  scarcely  a  yard  in  the  city  of  New  York  wlii(  h 
did  not  possess  foreign  vines  producing  fruit  of  the  finest  quality. 
Now  there  are  none — ^they  will  not  grow  there.  If  one  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  them  produce  fruit  tor  two  or  three  years,  they  are 
very  apt  afterwards,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  to  split  open,  both  stem 
and  branches,  and  consequently  perish.  I  have  known  vines  which 
muft  have  been  flonriphing  in  that  city  for  nearly  a  centnry,  tlioir 
stems  (j  inches  in  diameter,  and  running  up  walls  of  more  tliaii 
30  feet  in  height.  In  the  garden  belonging  to  the  house  in  which 
Colonel  Aaron  Burr  lived,  about  the  year  1793,  at  the  corner  of 
Nassau  and  Cedar  streets,  there  was  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
collection  of  grapes  I  ever  saw.  All  the  choicest  varieties  that  would 
be  found  in  Europe  flourished  there,  with  a  luxuriance  unsurpassed 
even  in  thoir  native  climes,  not  even  requiring  the  sliglitest  protec- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  it  would  be  vain  labor  to  cultivate  them^ 
and,  out  of  the  city,  they  need  the  shelter  of  a  conservatory. 

To  remedy  the  want  of  a  grape  for  the  manufacture  of  wine,  it  has 
become  necessary  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  native  species,  and  to 
determine  which  can  be  best  employed.  Our  country,  however 
extensive  and  varying  in  climate,  requires,  at  least,  two  very  distinct 
classes  of  plants — the  one,  suited  to  the  hot  regions  of  the  South,  and 
to  the  rather  humid  or  very  dry  soils,  both  of  which  prevail  there; 
and  the  other,  to  the  cold  regions  of  the  North.  Thus  the  Skup- 
pernong  grape  can  never  perfectly  ripen  north  of  Virginia,  and  the 
Fox  gra})e  of  the  North  will  scarcely  grow  in  the  lower  parts  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia;  the  Isabella  or  Catawba  varieties  of  this  last, 
which  were  originally  brought  from  the  upper  regions  of  South 
Carolina,  do  not  flourish  in  the  low  country,  and  will  scarcely  live  in 
Lower  Georgia. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  appears  to  me  that  none  of  the  grapes, 

not  even  the  foreign  cultivated  varieties,  contain  as  much  sugar  as 
tho«e  of  Europe  or  Asia.  The  Skuppernong,  as  I  have  known  it  in 
Georgia,  seems,  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  to 
surpass  all  others.  In  e-\perimcnts  which  I  made  with  the  Isabell.i- 
in  New  York,  I  found  that  the  wine  produced  was  very  poor  and 
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tliin.  nr,(l  flint  ti^  Imvo  a  liquor  of  ovon  tnleralile  strength,  it  was 
iUK'ossarv  to  add  a  l  oiisiderable  quantity  of  sugar.  It  may  be  ob- 
Borved,  however,  tlint  ^bi^?  prnpe,  in  the  Northern  States,  never 
actjuires  the  richness  ot  ta.ste  wUicii  it  poBscssics  in  its  native  forest^;. 
This  addition  of  sugar  often  imparts  u  disagreeable  taste,  which  is 
peculiar  and  easily  detected.  To  remedy  this  want  of  the  sweet 
principle,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  boil  down  the  must,  before 
fermentation,  until  it  is  considerably  reduced. 

There  is  a  very  prevalent  notion  in  tlil>;  rnnntry,  that  it  ia  impossi- 
ble to  iTinke  wine  witlioiit  alcohol,  or  even  cider,  that  will  keep  for 
any  length  of  time.  Consequently,  in  North  Carolina,  wlu  rc  the 
Skuppcruong  wine  is  made  in  large  quantities,  it  is  all  spoiled  by  tho 
addition  of  whiskey,  cider,  spirits,  or  poach  brandy.  They  have 
likewise  a  custom  there  of  adding  honey  to  the  juice  after  fermenta- 
tion, in  order  to  sweeten  it,  thus  producing  a  mixture  of  wine  and 
half-fermented  mead. 

In  order  to  show  that  wine  needs  no  mixture  of  alcohol  to  preserve 
it  for  any  roasonnblo  h  iiccth  of  time,  it  should  be  recolh^ctod  that  tlie 
Romans,  w!n>  lu'vcr  iindcrstood  the  art  of  distilliiii;  s])irils  from  fer- 
mented liquori?,  yj»eak  of  wine  forty  years  old,  and,  again,  that  beer 
of  different  kinds,  weaker  than  any  known  wine,  wUl  keep  for  a  lung 
period. 

In  attempting  to  give  some  account  of  our  American  vines,  a  con- 
sitierablc  difficulty  is  met  with  in  the  great  similarity  of  the  different 

species.  A  family  resemblance,  almost  amounting  to  identity,  exists 
in  all  of  them — thai  is  to  say,  in  the  form  of  their  loaves;  but  tho 
manner  of  their  grow  tli,  and  the  shape  and  p( mIufk  nlation  of  their 
fruit,  with  some  minor  peculiarities,  furnish  very  good  distinctive 
characteristics. 

Before  proceeding  to  i  description  of  the  different  species,  I  would 
remark,  that  all  our  American  vines  require  a  different  treatment  from 

those  of  Europe;  even  the  pruning  of  tfnm  in  tlio  most  scientific  man- 
ner does  not  appear  to  produce  any  good  effect;  but  if  left  to  their 
own  natural  growth.  tVu'y  are  more  productive  than  whon  thoy  fall 
under  thr  liand^?  of  ilu-  most  skilliul  sxardencr.  I  have  never  neen  anv 
vine,  conipuralively  .s[*eaking,  produce  such  large  crops  of  fruit  as 
those  which  were  never  pruned,  and  trained  upon  a  stake,  being 
conducted  from  one  festoon  to  another  at  such  a  distance  as  the  length 
of  the  stem  required.  By  this  means,  the  clusters  of  berries  hang 
down  from  the  branches,  and  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  and  the 
air  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  perfection.  As  several  of 
our  grapes  cannot  easily  be  pro]in^ratcd  from  mttinp''«.  we  irinst  plant 
the  seed,  in  order  to  transport  them  from  their  native  positions  to 
our  gardens  and  viiicyards. 

The  following  are  the  species  best  known  in  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States: 

The  common  Fox  Orape  (Yitis  labrusca). — Stem  large  and  tall, 

climbing  up  trees  and  over  bushes;  the  younger  twigs  covered  w  ith 
a  cottony  down.  Leaves  large,  widely  cordate,  sublobatcly  angled 
or  five-lobed,  irregularly  eroded  and  dentate;  above  smooth,  beneath 
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irregnlarlj  reticulate,  denselj  tomentose  or  velvety;  pubeBcence  of 
Tsrions  length,  hoary  or  mfescent.  Berries  large,  round  or  oval  ia 
the  common  hlnrk  wild  variety;  very  few  on  the  raceme.  In  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  extendinfr  South  as  far  as  the  sub- 
Hiountainous  rouions  of  Georgia,  this  species  is  very  common.  It  is 
the  Vitis  sylvcstris,  occidentalis,  and  vulpina  of  Bartram;  the  Vitis 
latifoKft,  canina,  luteola,  rugosa,  ferriigiuea,  labmscoides,  blanda, 
prolifica,  and  obovataof  Ba&ieaqiie.    The  BO-called  "Isabella''  and 

Catawba*'  grapes  are  mere  varieties  of  this  species,  differing  only 
in  the  shorter  pubescence  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
more  numeroii«»  berrief  nf  the  rnreme.  wliich  have  pomotimos  lu  r-!i 
as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  brandling  off  from  a  common  stem,  the 
berries  idniost  ulwavs  oval;  whilst  in  ihe  wild  varietv  there  are  seldom 
more  than  five  or  six  in  a  ciubtcr,  and  these  round,  frequently  oblate, 
acid  and  austere,  often  making  the  lips  sore  when  much  eaten.  The 
Isabella  and  Catawba,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  sweet  and  agreeable. 
7)ut  the  best  of  all  the  varieties  is  the  white-fruited,  which  does  not 
differ  in  the  leaf  fi oin  the  first  described,  but  the  racemes  are  large, 
long  and  df^nso,  the  berries  oval,  wliite  or  green,  with  a  slight  coppory 
tinp:e  on  tlio  side  oxposed  to  the  snn.  None  of  our  American  vines 
is  so  wortliy  of  a  careful  cultivation  as  this. 

TIdu-lenved  Vine  (Vitis  tcnuilblia}. — Stem  large  and  tallj  leaves 
large,  thin,  widely  cordate,  simple,  trilobate  or  quinqaelobate,  acumi* 
nate,  irregularly  dentate,  smooth,  sometimes  arachnoideO'Villous 
beneath,  with  the  nerves  always  rufous.  Racemes  small,  of  three 
or  four  berries,  which  are  large,  round,  green,  a  little  glaucous,  disa- 
prreeably  acid.  This  species  can  never  be  made  of  any  use;  it  much 
resembles  tiie  preceding,  and  was  once  common  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Summer  Grajpe  (Vitis  aestivalis). — Stem  large  and  lofty;  leaves 
*  widely  cordate,  sublobately  angled,  sometimes  Sstinctly  and  deeply, 
three  and  five-lobed,  acuminate,  irregularly  serrate  or  dentate;  the 
teeth  mucronate;  above  smooth  or  a  little  arachnoidal,  especially  7b 
the  younger  stage;  beneath  more  or  less  fuscous,  arachnoideo-villous. 
sonnetimes  subglabrous,  the  younger  ones  more  densely  villotm; 
racemes  rather  small;  berries  small,  black,  generally  very  acid, 
sometimes,  however,  very  agreeable.  It  grows  in  the  oak  lands  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  This  is  the  Vitis  ajstivalis  of  Mich.iux 
and  Bafinesque,  the  Vitis  labrusca  of  Walter  and  Elliott.  It  is  com- 
monly called  the  **Fox  grape." 

Bract-flotoered  Vine  (Vitis  bracteate).-^tem  large  and  tall,  climbing 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees;  leaves  broad-cordate,  acuminate,  five- 
lobed:  sinuses  wide  and  deep,  the  lobes  irreprnlarly  dentate;  the  teeth 
witliont  any  mucronate  point;  above  smooth,  beneath  with  the  jiervt.-s 
rufo-pubescent;  fascicles  of  the  flower  with  a  short  leaf  or  bract  at 
the  base  of  each;  racemes  long,  loose  and  compound;  berries  very 
small,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  very  acid.  This  is  the  Vitis 
bracteata  of  Rafinesque,  and  srativalis  of  Elliott.  It  is  found  in  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  in  swamps  and  rli  h  low  lands. 

Whiier  Grape  (Vitis  vulpina). — Stem  moderately  large,  very  branch- 
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ing,  the  younger  slioots,  for  the  moi>t  part,  purplish;  leaves  always 
smooth  above,  generally  eo  on  both  sides;  beneath  souietiuiea,  par 
ticularly  in  the  younger  ones,  a  little  villous;  cordate,  acmmnate, 
dentate;  the  teeth  abruptly  acuminate,  always  more  or  less  trilobate, 
sometimes  profoundly  so,  and  often  five^lobed;  racemes  tolerably 
large,  very  dentie,  so  as  even  to  change  the  shape  of  the  berries, 
whif'h  are  black,  acid,  not  so  much  so,  however,  aia  to  be  disagreeable. 
Among  the  fvnonymes  of  this  species,  we  may  mention  Vitis  cordifolia 
of  many  aiitliors,  but  not  of  Michaux.  Yitis  eallosa,  hyeraalis,  and 
cordifolia  oi  Ualinesque,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Winter 
grape.  The  name  TUU  oord^ciia  has  been  improperly  given  to  this 
species,  and  occasionally  to  the  Vitis  rotundifolia  of  Michaux,  but 
Willdenow' s  description  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  his  Yitis  vul- 
pina;  besides,  the  grapes  have  a  strong  smell,  resembling  that  of  a 
fox.  'Hence  the  name  inilpina.  Tlie  older  leaves  are  without  any 
villosity  iM'neath,  except  on  the  nerves,  which,  with  the  vines,  are  very 
promiiiciit;  they  frequently  become  glaucous  beneath. 

Cobweb-leaved  Vine  (Vitis  araneosa).— -Stem  moderately  large  and 
high;  leaves  broad,  cordate,  sublobately  angled,  entire,  and  three 
and  five'lobed,  acuminate,  dentate;  the  teeth  submucronate;  above 
glabrous,  beneath  arachnoideo-villous,  more  or  less  ferruginous  in 
the  older  leaves.  This  villosity  forms  itself  into  small  tufts  or  knots, 
and  in  the  very  oldest  entirely  disappears,  although  in  the  youngest 
it  is  very  thick  and  close.  Racemes  dense;  berries  of  a  middling 
size,  half  an  incli  in  diameter,  black,  very  often  sweet  and  agreeable, 
sometimes  rather  acid.  The  leaves  frecjuently  occur  8  inches  long, 
and  as  many  wide.  This  species  is  well  worth  cultivating.  It  is 
known  as  the  *'Fox  grape."  I  have  seen  it  very  common  near 
Athens,  in  the  upper  count rv  of  Georgia. 

Two-colored  •leaved  Vine  (Vitis<  bicolor). — Stem  moderately  large  and 
liigh;  leaves  broad,  cordate,  sublobately  angled,  acuminate,  subentire' 
and  three  or  five-lolHMl,  irresjularly  dentate;  the  teeth  arnminate  or 
miicronate;  above  sinnotli,  beneatli  paler;  in  the  younger  leaves 
sparsely  arachnoiduo-viiious,  the  villosity  entirely  vanishing  with  age; 
racemes  long,  loose,  and  compound;  berries  small,  generally  sweet  and 
agreeable.  Is  found  from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  and  is  the  Yitis 
SBstivalis  of  Darlington. 

CMchen  Grape  (Vitis  pnllaria). — Stem  moderately  large  and  tall; 
leaves  thin,  smooth  on  Itoth  sides,  polislied.  ovate,  cordate,  abruptly 
acnminato.  boyfuid  the  middle  more  or  less  trilobed,  sometimes  five- 
lobed,  oliriiciitire,  unequally  dentate;  teeth  large,  acuminate;  petioles 
and  TK'iNes  beneath  c<>iis(>iciiously  pubescent;  racemes  long,  com- 
pound, and  loose;  berries  small,  much  as  in  the  preceding  species. 
Inhabits  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Biver-side  or  Shore  Qrape  (Vitis  riparia). — Stem  large  and  tall; 
leaves  thin,  smooth  on  both  sides,  polished,  ovate,  cordate,  acuminate, 
more  or  less  trilobate  bevond  the  middle,  often  entire,  subcrenatelv- 
dentate;  te*  th  broad,  flat,  with  a  short  point;  the  youngest  !eave>^  w!ih 
a  jjlight  arachnoid  pubescemc  beneath;  petioles,  nerves,  and  margin 
pubescent.    The  leaves  are  sometimes  five-lobed,  the  upper  lobes 
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with  doop  p]  utlmliform  sinuses;  tho  nargin  but  little  dentate.  Ra. 
ccmos  locso ;  berries  small,  black  and  ac  j.  This  spories  is  confonnded 
by  moat  authors  with  the  next;  is  fount  only  in  the  Southern  States, 
on  the  margins  of  rivers,  in  places  8ubje;t  to  inundation — whence  its 
nam©,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  bancs  of  the  Mississippi,  Vigne 
ih>  h'fUureJi.  It  very  much  resembles  thi  next  speciea,  but  is  easily  , 
distinguished  by  its  thinner  leaves,  and  th  pubescence  on  the  under 
f^'ulQ  of  them  in  their  younger  state.  I  beieve  it  has  been  used  for 
maliinji;  wine. 

Fraijrant'JIoiaered  Vine  (Vitis  odoratissima, — Stem  larg:e  and  lii^^lr 
leavert  smooth  on  both  sides,  broad,  ovate,  cordate,  acuminate,  un- 
equally crenately -dentate;  teeth  mucronat*  generally  obscurely 
trilobate  beyond  the  middle;  nerves  beneath  vry  prominent;  margin, 
nerves  beneath,  and  petioles  pubescent;  a  sm&  pubescent  tuft  at  the 
axillfla  of  the  nerves  of  the  under  side  of  theleaves;  racemesiong 
and  loose;  berries  small,  black,  very  acid  andanstere;  ripening  in 
November. 

This  is  tlio  Vitis  riparia  of  Pursh,  Torrey  ait  Gray,  and  others. 
It  is  found  in  the  Northern  States,  in  dry  situatios,  generallv  on  tlio 
sides  of  rocky  hills.  It  is  much'  cultivated  in  g^dena  on  account  of 
its  fragrant  flowers,  the  perfume  of  which  is  <actly  that  of  the 
mignonette  (Reseda  odoraia.)  It  very  rarely  prooces  fruit.  I  have 
found  fertile  individuals  only  on  tlie  rocky  liills  orth  of  Hoboken, 
New  Jerf^<".  It  is  said  that  the  Indians  formerljased  the  juice  of 
this  grape  lor  dyeinp;  blue. 

Round-lmved  Vine  (Vitis  rotundifolia). — Stem  iKlcratcly  large, 
unlike  every  other  species,  perfectly  smooth,  even  iithe  oldest  vines- 
leaves  thin,  smooth  on  both  sides,  polished,  shining,  lost  so  beneath, 
round,  cordate,  never  lobed,  acuminate,  dentate;  ^th  large,  sub* 
equal,  acute;  axiilaa  of  the  nerves  beneath  sometimefurnished  with 
a  small  tuft  of  pubescence;  racemes  small,  simpleberries  large, 
round,  black,  reddish  or  whito.  Under  this  ppecies  nrQoxnprehended 
the  Vitis  vulpina  of  Walter,  the  Vitis  aceritblia,  vnl^ia,  angulata, 
and  verruco.sa  of  Rafinesque.  la  South  Carolina  and^eorf^ia,  it  is 
commonly  called  *'Bullace  grape,"  from  its  resemblance^  the  Bullaco 
or  wild  plum  of  Europe,  corrupted  into  "Bull  grape."  In  Virginia 
it  is  called  ^'Muscadine''  and  "Skuppernong  grape."  t  most  fre- 
quently produces  fruit  of  a  deliciotis  flavor,  and  very  swctj  probably 
never  comes  to  perfection  north  of  the  Stat^  of  Marylai.  In  the 
pine  forests  of  Goorprin,  the  Vitis  rotundifolia  is  found  pr^trate,  with 
stems  scarcely  P,  feet  lonir. 

Falinat<'-havp(l  Tr/ie  (Vitis  palmata). — Leaves  ovate,  cords^^  smooth 
on  both  sides,  deeply  five-lobed,  palmate,  the  divisions  subhveolate, 
unequally  and  widely  crenate  or  incised;  racemes  rather  dt\b,  sub- 
simple;  berries  white,  with  a  coppery  cheek.  This  grape,  Wiik  was 
first  described  by  Vahl  under  the  name  here  given,  and  fliteT<irjg 
by  Poiret  as  the  Vitis  virginiana,  is  the  true  ' '  Bland' s  grapt 
former  years;  was  once  extensively  cultivated  in  this  city.  It.f^g 
since  been  entirely  lost.  I  cannot  now  find  a  sinplo  plant  of  it. 
is  found  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  on  the  banks  of 
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Ohio.  There  is  certainly  no  (rape  found  in  Am  rica  which  can  be 
campared  with  it,  being  in  ev-ry  respect  equal  to  any  variety  of  the 
European  grape.  It  is  very  sweet,  perfectly  free  from  pulp,  with 
nothing  uf  that  peculiar  flavr  which  is  more  or  less  commoik  to  all 
other  American  species,  ''he  Vitis  cordifolia  of  Michanz,  said  to 
extend  from  Pennsylvania  t>  Florida,  I  have  never  met;  at  least  any 
spocli 's  corresponding  witl-his  description  has  never  fallen  in  my  way. 

There  h  anrtlicr  Rm;ill  ;'id  sweet  grape  cultivated  by  many  persons, 
and  called  Orwi- <1hii ir/  which  i;*  undoubtedly  a  European  variety, 
and  is  thon  iore  (uaitledin  this  enumeration  of  American  vines. 

Of  these  twelve  speccs,  the  most  worthy  of  cultivation  are  the 
white  variety  of  the  ^itis  labrusca,  together  with  the  so-called 
"Isabella''  and  Gataw^  V.  araneosa,  Y.  odoratissima,  and  T.  pal- 
mata — aU  of  which  arctnore  or  less  sweety  and  will  furnish  good  wine. 


GBA'Jii-CULTURE  IN  MISSOURL 

BT  0.  C.  WALLOW,  OF  COLUMBIA,  BOONE  COUNTY. 

Having  determird  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  best  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  ti>  v»u©i  it  has  been  the  desi-n,  during  the  pro* 

gresa  of  the  geol?ical  survey  of  Missouri,  to  determine  how  far 
tlioso  conditions  if^  fulfilled  in  this  State,  to  what  extent  and  \vi(h 
what  success  this'l'^nt  may  be  cultivated,  and  the  advania^-es  to  be 
derived  tlu  refron  Id  order  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  data,  investi- 
gations have  bee  directed  to  the  following  points  : 

1.  Persons  ha3  been  appointed  to  make  meteorological  observa- 
tions, at  Springlld,  in  tlie  South-west;  at  Cape  Girardeau,  in  the 
South-east;  at  >lmyra,  in  the  North-east;  at  St.  Joseph's,  in  the 
North-west;  an  Columbia,  in  the  centre,  in  the  vallc  v  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  1*^"^*^  observers  have  been  supplied  \\  ith  tlie  best  instru- 
ments, and  tin  t^'  "i:ide  and  recorded  the  results  according  to  the 
plan  adopted  /  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

2.  The  soil^^^d  been  carefully  examined,  and  all  the  varieties  col- 
lected and  si^itted  to  a  skillful  chemist  for  analysis. 

•3.  The  ch^cter  and  habits  of  all  our  native  vines,  and  the  soils 
on  which  th'  succeed  best,  have  been  carefully  noted. 

4.  The  e^<^^^^^^<^  our  most  snccossful  vine-growers  lias  l»ocn 
collected,  ?»1  results  of  their  la  I  tors  compared  with  the  enurhi- 
sions  deriv^  from  the  examination  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  wild  vines. 

CLDCATE. 

Th&^^^^^'^^  <>f '  col^  ^1*^      ^  great  as  in  other  vine- 

gj.Q^jg  regions;  and  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  State,  the  atmos- 
pheri'' suSiciently  dry;  but  there  are  occasional  changes  of  tempera- 
IxiyqO  great  and  sudden  as  to  prove  somewhat  injurious  to  the  grape 
.^^  ,.'tuiii  stnees  of  its  nrnwfh:  yet  not  so  marked,  in  the  high  table- 
\  of  tlie  HiMitli  Wc-i,  as  in  the  North,  and  in  the  valleys  of 
^  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
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SOIL. 

All  the  soils  of  the  Stato  are  rich  enough  in  potash,  scnia,  lime, 

!iiH"-ii*'^in.  pho^jplioric  acid,  and  othor  mineral  inp:redionts,  required 
I  I  ilu'  greatest  perfection  of  the  vine:  but  the  ai ■i^ilhtrefMis  matter 
Id  so  abundant  in  some  parts,  particularly  in  the  North  and  West,  as 
to  render  the  sub -soil  too  compact,  wet,  and  cold,  except  when  it  is 
prepared  hj  nnderdraining  and  a  proper  admixture  of  sand  and  other 
suitable  materials.  In  other  parts,  the  vegetable  matter  exists  in 
such  quantities  as  to  produce  a  growth  too  sappy  or  rank. 

The  soil  upon  tho  bluffs,  between  Boom  vi He  and  St.  Charles,  is 
generally  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  th.-  trrape,  when  the  pub- 
soil  is  proprrly  prepared.  It  contains  sufUcieut  veg"etable  matter, 
and  an  altnndaneo  of  all  the  rn'oc^sary  mineral  ingredients.  But  the 
soils  resting  on  the  blutls  and  ridges  or  highlands  of  the  magnesian 
limestone  region  of  Southern  Missouri,  are  by  far  the  best  to  promote 
the  full  perfection  of  the  fruit. 

NATIVE  GRAP£a. 

The  following  species  and  varieties  of  native  vines  have  been  ob- 
served in  this  State,  and  the  growth,  habits,  and  fruit  of  each  have 
been  carefully  examined: 

VUt^  labruscn  (Fox  Grape). — This  vine,  which  is  abundant,  attains 
a  very  large  size  in  our  rich  alluvial  bottoms,  and  on  our  best  upland 
soils,  and  hiw  often  a  diameter  of  10  inrhey.  It  ascends  the  loftiest 
trees,  and  spreads  it8  branches  over  their  hiii:he?t  bonofhs,  ])r('>enting 
a  len^rth  of  more  than  130  feet;  but  the  siaaller  vines,  whicii  are 
found  ou  the  poor  soils,  produce  tho  best  grapes.  Those  which  grow 
upon  the  dry  ridges,  on  the  declivities  of  the  bluffs,  especiallyof  the 
magnesian  limestone,  and  on  the  slopes  of  debris  at  their  bases,  ex* 
hibit  a  healthy,  firm  growth,  and  produce  an  abundance  of  fine  fWit. 
The  grapes  found  in  these  localities  are  large,  and  the  pulp  juicy  and 
palatable.  Many  well-known  and  excellent  varieties  now  in  cultiva- 
tion are  deriviMl  tVom  this  speeies;  of  these,  the  "Isabella,"  "Ca- 
tawba," "Schuylkill,"  and  "Bland's,"  are  the  most  esteemed. 

Vitis  cestivcdis  (Siunmer  Grape). — ^Thia,  like  the  preceding,  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and,  doubtless,  is  the  largest  of  all  our  vines. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  our  magnificent  forests. 
While  the  stem,  lik  i  l  iigo  cable,  is  suspended  from  the  limbs  of  tlie 
largest  trees,  the  branches,  clothed  in  ricli  foliage,  and  often  loaded 
wito  fruit,  hang  in  grarcfnl  festoons  over  the  highest  bough??.  But 
tht3  vines  jj^rowin^:  on  tliu  thin  soils  of  the  limestone  ridges  and  bluffs, 
and  on  the  loose  debris  at  their  bases,  where  they  are  more  exposed 
to  the  air  and  the  sun,  produce  the  bestfmit,  and  in  greater  abundance. 

VtHg  oordtfoUa  (Winter  or  Frost  Orape). — ^This  vine  is  widely  dif- 
fused, but  is  not  so  large  as  the  Fox  and  the  Summer.  Its  fruit  ie 
small  and  sour. 

VUis  riparia  (River  Grape).- — Tliis  species  is  partial  to  tho  alluvial 
soils  along  the  margins  of  the  t^treams,  and  grows  to  a  large  size. 
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Vitis  vuJpina,  (Mn^cadine  of  tlie  West,  and  "Fox  Grape/'  accordiiij:^ 
to  Elliot,  in  the  Soutli-eastern  States). — Tin's  species  is  most  nbiindaitt 
in  tiic  soutlicrn  part  of  tlie  State.  Ik  grows  very  large,  and  produces 
an  abundance  of  fruit,  which  is  highly  esteemed.  The  culiivated 
'^Scuppernong''  is  a  variety  of  this  spedes.  On  the  flinty  ridges 
of  the  Sonth'West,  it  is  very  hardy,  and,  though  small,  withstands  the 
annual  fires,  and  yields  an  abundance  of  its  excellent  fruit. 

Viiia  bipitmata, — ^This  species  is  found  in  Cape  Girardeau  and  Pemis« 
cot  counties. 

F?V?>  m<Jicisa  nbounds  in  the  central  and  western  counties. 

Remarks. — The  success  of  several  of  our  vine-dre«sers  in  this  State 
has  been  quite  equal  to  their  expectations,  and  their  experience  has 
led  them  to  the  same  condasions,  which  have  been  deduced  from  the 
examinations  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  native  vines,  namely,  that  the 
vino  can  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  in  favorable  localities,  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
these  results  have  been  derived  mostly  from  vineyards  in  the  valleys 
of  t!ie  Missi«si|ii)i  and  Missouri  Rivers,  which  are  not  the  most  favor- 
able localities:  ior  ihe  "mildew"  and  "rot,"  the  most  fonnidalde 
obstacles  they  have  had  to  contend  with,  may  be  partially  or  entirely 
obviated  in  some  other  portions  of  the  State. 

*'The  rot,"  says  Mr.  Haas,  one  of  our  most  successful  vine-dressers, 
"attacks  the  berries  when  the  soil  is  in  a  wet  condition,  in  July  and 
An :  M  t.  It  is  most  severe  on  the  low  and  wet  parts  of  the  vineyard." 
JkJr.  Hu?mansays!  "The  princi])al  cause,  all  are  ag^reed,  is  an  excess 
ot  nioistiire  about  tlie  root^^.  and  damp,  moist  weatlicr."  Now,  the 
laigt  i  iinmber  of  our  vineyards  are  Incnted  upon  a  stilT,  cold,  clayey 
sub-soil,  which  uuiivoidably  retains  the  excess  of  moisture,  and  pro- 
duces injurious  effects.  .I'his  evil  may  be  obviated  by  thorough 
draining;  or,  what  is  better,  by  selecting  some  of  the  millions  of  acres 
in  the  southern  |  >  irt  of  the  State,  the  soil  of  which  is  warmer,  lighter, 
and  richer  iu  tlie  ingredients  most  favorable  to  the  vine,  and  the  sub- 
soil eufliciently  porous  to  admit  a  free  passage  to  the  excess  of 
moisture. 

The  "mildow"  appears  in  June,  and  is  attiilmted  to  foggy,  damp, 
and  hot  weatlier  after  rains.  From  observalitin,  it  appears  that  hot, 
damp  weather,  accompanied  by  mists,  is  much  more  prevalent  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  than  on  the  table-lands  at 
the  South.  Thecharacter  of  the  two  regions  show  s,  most  conclusively, 
that  the  excess  of  moisture  must  bo  considerable  and  permanent. 
The  valleys,  which  are  intnr.^octcd  by  broad  rivers,  are  covered  with 
numerous  lakes  and  "sloughs,"  or  with  loiests  of  rank  {xrowih  of 
considerable  extent ;  but  the  table-lands  are  almost  destitute  oi  lakes 
or  ponds,  and  are  only  partially  covered  by  a  sparse  and  feeble  growth 
of  timber;  besides,  they  occupy  an  elevation  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  valleys.  No  fears,  therefore,  need  be  entertained  that 
these  obstac  li  s  will  prevent  the  entire  success  of  vine-culture  in  Mis- 
souri, should  our  atmosphere  even  continue  as  moist  as  at  present. 
But  we  may  expect  much  improvement  in  this  particular,  as  it  is 
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fiilly  established  by  experionco  that  the  settlement  of  a  country  and 
the  opening  of  the  soil  to  cultivation  lessen  the  amount  of  rain  and 


Notwit li>^tan(lijig  tiie  many  diHicnlties  our  vinc-drcssers  have  had 
U>  coiituad  with,  and  though  suuie  of  their  vineyards  are  not,  to  say 
the  leai^t,  in  the  most  favorable  localities,  their  success  has  been  en- 
oonraging.  Those  of  Booneville  have  yielded  the  present  season 
about  6|000  gallons  of  wine,  worth  $12,000.  One  vineyard,  of  5 
acres,  gave  a  clear  profit  of  $2,000,  or  $400  per  acre.  The  vintage 
of  Herman  was  about  100,000  gallons,  from  Ics^  tljan  200  acres.  At 
$1  per  gallon,  which  is  less  than  the  value,  it  will  give  a  profit  of  at 
lenst  $400  per  acre,  or  $80,000  on  the  200  acres  in  cultivation.  An- 
ollier  small  vineyard  at  Hamburg,  owned  by  Mr.  Joseph  Stuiey, 
yielded  over  1,000  gallons  per  acre. 

The  entire  oost  of  vineyards,  preparing  the  soil,  setting  and  train* 
ing  the  vines  till  they  come  into  bearing,  varies  from  $200  to  $300 
per  acre. 

Annual  cost  of  ottltivation  after  bearing  $50  to  $60 


Total  expense  per  acre,  for  each  year  •   10  to  90 

Judging  from  the  statistics  before  me,  I  would  estimate  that  our 
vineyards  have  yielded  an  average  of  at  least  250  gallons  of  wine  per 
acre  since  1849,  and  have  brought  a  mean  price  of  about  $1  60  per 
gallon,  which  would  give  an  annual  income  of  $400,  or  a  yearly  profit 

of  $300  per  acre.  The  vine-dresser,  therefore,  even  in  the  poorest 
seasons,  can  scarcnly  fail  to  realize  a  handsome  profit;  while  in  favor- 
able years  his  gain  wdl  far  surpass  that  of  farmers  engaged  iu  other 
branches  of  husbandry. 

Such  are  the  results  legitimately  derived  from  the  experience  of 
our  vine-dressers  in  their  early  efforts  in  a  new  country,  with  a  soil 
and  climate  unknown  to  this  specien  of  culture  ;  and  as  the  climate 
iiitproves,  and  the  soil  is  opened  to  cultivation,  other  modes  of  culture 
will  be  adopted,  and  more  favorable  locations  occupied. 

The  table-lands  in  Sontlieru  Missouri,  as  ha.<  alrrady  been  inti- 
mated, are  better  adapted  to  the  fxrape  than  the  sit(\'^  now  occu- 
pied iu  tlie  valleys  of  the  Missibtiippi  and  Minbouri.  Tliat  portion  of 
Southern  Missouri  extending  from  Newton  county,  in  the  South-west, 
to  St.  Genevieve,  in  the  South-east,  usually  represented  as  the  Eastern 
extremity  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  is,  in  fact,  a  table-land,  varying  in 
elevation  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  above  the  ocean.  In  the  west  it  is 
sufficiently  undulating  to  be  well  drained,  while  in  the  east  it  some- 
times HBCs  into  ridges  and  "knobs"  of  moderate  elevation.  From 
this  table-land,  the  country  descends  by  gontle  slopes  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  surface  of  these  titble-lands  is  undulating,  with  no  mount- 
ains nor  arid  plains  to  disturb  the  equable  and  agreeable  temperature 
usually  prevailing  in  this  region.  There  are  no  swamps  nor  over- 
flown lands  from  which  noxious  vapors  can  arise  to  render  the  air 
damp  and  unhealthy.  As  these  facts  plainly  indicate,  the  summers 
are  long,  temperate,  dry,  and  salubrious,  and  the  winters  short  and 
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mild.    It  poaseBses  clear,  brilliant  skies,  and  dry,  bracing  air.  The 

atmosphere  is  not  so  moist,  nor  is  it  subject  to  Buch  sudden  chanp^es 
ill  tlie  nortiiern  pnrt  of  the  State,  aud  iu  the  valleys  of  the  Missia* 
fiippi  and  the  Missouri. 

A  series  of  sandstones  and  chorty  magnesian  linKdtoncs  underlie 
this  whole  region,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  ridges  and  knobs 
of  granite,  porphyry,  and  greenstone,  in  the  eastern  part.  The  whole 
Is  overlaid  with  a  bed  of  reddish  marly  clay.  The  sand,  lime,  mag- 
nesiai  and  alumina,  derived  fmni  the  disintegration  of  these  rocks, 
together  with  the  abuinlance  of  vegetablt-  matter  and  the  alkalies, 
caused  by  the  fires  which  aimnally  ovoriun  this  count rv,  form  a  soil 
light,  dry,  and  warm,  and  rich  in  the  mineral  ingredients  necessary 
to  render  it  fertile,  and  suitable  in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  cuhure 
of  the  vine.  In  many  places,  this  soil  is  underlaid  with  u  sutlicient 
quantity  of  ])c!)ble8  and  fragments  of  porous  chert  to  constitute  a 
most  thorough  system  of  drainage,  while  in  others  the  particles  of 
this  rock  are  disseminated  through  the  soil  in  such  quantities  as  to 
injure  it  somewhat  for  ordinary  cultivation. 

The  blulln  of  the  numerous  streams  in  Soutlicrn  Missouri  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Osage  usually  slope  back  into  knoIis  and  ridges, 
which  are  frequently  surrounded  by  numerous  natural  terraces,  so 
regular  and  uniform  that  they  appear  like  the  work  of  human  hands. 
These  terraces  are  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  the  strata  of 
magnesian  limestone  which  form  the  bluffs.  Their  height  varies  from 
1  foot  to  6  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  top  from  2  to  12  feet,  according 
to  the  angle  of  the  slope  and  the  height  of  the  terrace.  Their  tops 
are  nearly  level,  and  are  usually  covered  with  a  light,  warm,  and  rich 
soil,  as  above  described,  containing  Iragments  of  chert  and  tlie  dc( urn- 
posing  limestone,  all  woudertully  prepared  by  Nature  for  converting 
into  vineyards.  They  generally  surround  high,  open  rid^cs  and  knobs, 
exposed  to  the  free  circulation  of  dry  air. 

There  appears  to  be  but  one  objection  to  the  use  of  these  terraces 
for  vineyards.  In  some  places,  it  is  thought  that  the  soil  is  not  suffix 
cicntly  deep  to  secure  the  vine  against  the  eflfects  of  drought ;  but,  as 
an  oftset  to  the  want  of  depth,  it  alway?^  contrdn<«  large  proportions  of 
carbonate  of  maL^m  sia  and  humus,  which  give  it  great  capacity  for 
absorbing  and  roluining  moisture,  as  these  substances  possess  this 
capacity  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  other  ingredients  of  our 
soils.  Besides,  the  thinnest  soils  on  these  terraces  sustain  a  vigorous 
growth  of  prairie  grasses,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  vines,  which  usually 
produce  the  finest  fruitin  tlie  State  It  is  true,  flie  native  grapes  do 
not  grow  so  largo  and  juicy  in  this  as  in  the  richer  soils,  but  the  vines 
are  Rtrong  and  healthy,  and  {o  oduce  finer  clusters  of  larger  and  better 
prajies — an  improvement  particularly  observed  in  the  Muscadine,  the 
Northern  Fox,  and  the  Sumiuer  grapes. 

This  variety  of  soil  also  extends  over  a  large  portion  of  the  counties 
on  both  sides  of  the  Osage,  and  over  the  southern  part  of  Boone,  Gal* 
laway,  Montgomery,  and  Warren,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri, 
occupying,  in  all.  an  ai  -  a  of  some  15,000,000  acres,  of  which  at  least 
5,000,000  might  be  selected  in  the  most  desirable  localities,  and  ap- 
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propriated  to  Tineyards,  without  encroaching  upon  the  better  lands 

adapted  for  other  crops ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  char- 
acteri8tic8  of  soil  and  climate  and  the  indications  of  the  native  vines, 
these  5.000,000  acres  in  the  hiirhlands  of  Southern  Missouri  present 
rare  iiiducements  to  the  vine-drosscr,  comprising  such  a  combination 
of  circumstances  as  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who 
would  engage  in  this  most  pleasing  and  profitable  branch  of  rural 
indnstrj*  So  important  will  be  the  results,  that  every  effort  should 
be  put  forth  to  hasten  the  time  when  these  5,000,000  acres  will  be 
covered  with  flourishing  yineyardSf  giving  profitable  employment  to 
2,000,000  people,  yielding  more  than  1,000,000,000  gallons  of  wine, 
and  an  annual  profit,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  of  $50,000,000.  The 
pure,  nourishing  juice  of  tlie  irrape  will  then  take  tlie  jilace  of  the 
vile,  maddening  compounds  used  as  the  names  of  w  ino  and  brandy  ; 
drunkenness  will  give  place  to  sobriety;  and  onr  people,  invigorated 
by  the  grape  and  its  pure  beverage,  wiU  become  as  robust  and  hardy 
as  they  are  now  daring  and  indomitable. 

There  are  also  numerous  caves  in  all  parts  of  this  country,  the  tem- 
perature of  those  tested  ranging  between  50^  and  60"^  F.  Many  of 
them  would  make  most  excellent  wine-cellars,  their  tcmpcratnrc  being 
sufliciently  low  and  uniform  to  prevent  the  acidity  to  which  the  wines 
of  all  temperate  latitudes  are  predisposed. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CEANBBERY. 

The  common  American  cranberry  (OTyrnccns  marrorarpm)  is  found 
growing  wild  in  swampy  grounds  in  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western 
States.  It  grows  spontanenUHly  in  great  abundance  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Michigan.  The  latter  State  is  estimated  to  contain 
several  million  acres.  Captain  Henry  Hall,  of  Barnstable,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  cultivated  this  fruit  for  many  years.  His  method 
is,  to  spread  on  his  swampy  ground  a  quantity  of  sand,  in  order  to 
kill  the  grass  ;  but,  where  sand  is  not  at  hand,  gravel  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.  He  then  digs  holes  4  feet  apart  each  way,  and  places 
in  them  sods  of  craid)erry  plants  about  a  foot  square. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hayden,  of  Lincoln,  of  the  same  State,  also  cultivates 
this  plant.  He  gathered  from  his  farm,  some  years  ago,  400  bushels, 
on  one  occasion,  which  he  sold  for  |600. 

Mr.  William  Hall,  of  Norway,  in  Maine,  has  likewise  succeeded  in 
raising  cranberries  on  a  patch  of  boggy  land.  He  sowed  the  berries 
on  the  snow  in  the  spring.  The  seed  took  well  and  extirpated  the 
weeds.  ITe  gathered  bnsbels  from  a  patch  of  land  about  3  rods 
square,  whu  h,  a  few  j'ears  since,  was  entirely  useless. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  fruit  is  capable  of  being  transportefii 
to  Europe,  without  suffering  by  the  voyage.  American  cranberries 
have  frequently  been  sold  in  London  at  $8  a  bushel,  as  fresh  as  when 
first  gathered.  This  information  may  be  worth  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  marshy  or  brook  laud,  as  a  matter  of  profit ;  and  by  those 
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who  have  ornamental  water  in  their  gardens  or  grounds,  it  would  be 
found  an  embellishment  to  the  margins  or  bankp,  being  an  elegant 
little  fruit  on  t  he  grotiiid,  where  it  trails  aad  spangles  the  grass  with 
it«  various-colored  berries. 

Craiiberric8  may  all  be  raised  from  .seeds,  or  off-set  root-suckers, 
creeping  roots,  and  trailing  rooting  stalks.  Those  also  growing  with 
several  rooted  stalks  and  branches  may  be  divided  in  the  root  and 
top  into  separate  plants,  in  which  way  they  succeed  very  well.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  where  that  method  is  pursued,  in  autumn,  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe  and  gathered,  in  a  shady  border,  or  in  the  places 
where  the  plants  arc  to  jrrow  and  remnin  :  and,  when  the  young 
plants  are  up,  they  should  be  kept  clean,  and  be  removed,  with 
earth  about  their  rooti^,  as  occasion  may  require  The  off-sets  and 
root-plants  may  bo  mt  out  in  the  same  beuson  in  a  soil  resembling 
that  in  which  they  naturally  grow.  It  may  likewise  be  advisable,  in 
many  cases,  to  take  the  plants  from  their  natural  situations  with  balls 
of  earth  about  their  roots.  They  may,  in  Bonie  cases,  be  removed  iu 
the  spring  season  *  but  removal  in  autunm  is  the  better  way. 

The  art  of  raisinp:  cranberrief*  consi8t5«  in  pclectinf::  a  soil  that  is 
always  damp  ;  and,  if  tiowcd  with  water,  in  the  winter  and  si>riTijr.  it 
is  the  better.  The  soil  must  he  loose  and  barren,  so  that  the  cran- 
berry vine,  without  any  cultivation,  will  overcome  and  destroy  the 
few  weeds  and  grasses  that  may  spring  up.  If  the  soil  is  fertile, 
grass  and  woods  will  obtain  possession  of  it,  and  they  can  be  kept 
out  only  by  incurring  an  expense  which  the  crop  will  never  repay. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  cranberry  crop  once  in  a  few  years  is  cut  oflf 
by  the  late  spring  frosts.  This  may  be  prevented  where  a  meadow 
is  so  situated  as  to  bo  flowed.  The  water  should  not  be  over  one  or 
two  inches  deep  on  the  cranberries,  nor  he  lel't  on  later  than  the  last 
of  May,  in  this  climate.  If  kept  on  until  it  becomes  warm,  it  will 
kill  the  vines.  Perhaps  the  best  management  would  be  somewhat  as 
they  flood  rice  fields  at  the  South,  or  water  meadows  in  England — let 
the  water  on  while  the  weather  is  cold,  and  then  take  it  off  as  it 
moderates.  Sometimes,  in  t)ie  Eastern  States,  the  cranberries 
are  destroyed  by  a  frost,  in  September  :  where  water  is  convenient 
and  plenty,  the  meadow  couid  be  flowed  on  cold  nights  at  this  season, 
as  well  as  in  the  spring. 

llukea  are  now  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  gathering  cran- 
berries ;  and,  although  they  tear  the  vines  somewhat,  yet  the 
crop  is  not  diminished  by  raking ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  in- 
creased. Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  in  Massacliusetts  commenced 
raking  his  little  patch  of  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  The  first  year,  it 
produced  12  Imsliels,  the  next  18,  the  third  25,  and  so  on,  until  his 
hist  harvest,  when  the  crop  amonnted  to  05  bnsliols.  This  increase 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  method  of  gathering'"  witli  rakes  :  the 
pulling  up  of  a  few  of  the  vines  loosens  the  ground,  and,  although 
not  intended,  yet.  in  fact,  the  raking  acts  as  a  partial  tillage. 

Previous  to  shipijing  cranberries,  they  should  be  run  over  a  plat> 
form  slightly  inclined.  The  rotten  and  bruised  fruit  Will  not  run  off, 
but  stick  on  the  platform,  and  may  be  scraped  oS  and  thrown 
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away.  The  perfect  fruit  is  then  put  into  ,  tight  barrelst  and,  when 
headed  up,  filled  with  water;  and  in  this  manner,  they  arrive  in  Europe 
in  perfect  order,  where  they  have  frequently  been  sold  at  $20  per 

barrel. 

Cranberries  may  be  preserved  perfect  for  several  yearn,  merely  by 
drying  them  a  little  in  tlie  sun,  and  then  pnttin<j  them  up  elosely  in 
clean  bottles.  Tbe  red-l'ruitod  variety  yields  a  juice  which  hua  been 
employed  to  stain  paper  or  linen  purple.  These  berries  are  of  great 
value  and  importance  for  different  culinary  well-known  purposes,  as 
in  pies,  tarts,  &c.  They  are  of  an  astringent  quality,  and  are  esteemed 
good  to  restore  the  appetite.  They  were  formerly  imagined  effica- 
cious in  preventing  pestilential  diseases. 

D.  J.  B. 


NOTICE  OF  SEVERAL  INDIGENOUS  PLANTS  SUITABLE  FOR 

HEDGES. 

BY  FB0FB880B  J0H2f  lOBBBT,  ASSAYEE,  UNITED  8TATBB  MUIT,  NEW  YOBK. 

In  the  United  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Misy^issippi, 
especially  in  Western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern 
California,  there  are  numerous  spinescent  shrubs  which  deserve  a 
trial  as  substitutes  for  the  hedge  plants  commonly  used.  Most  of 
these  are  much  better  suited  for  the  South  than  for  the  North, 
although  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  would  bear  as  severe  a 
climate  as  that  of  New  England.  I  will  now  briefly  notice  some  of 
the  more  promising  that  I  would  recommend  to  our  horticulturists 
and  agriculturists.  As  yet,  but  few  of  these  shrubs  have  received 
English  names,  but  the  native  Mexican  designations  of  many  we  are 
able  to  give.  To  prevent  mistakes,  however,  we  have  annexed,  in 
all  cases,  the  proper  or  scientific  appellation,  as  but  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  popular  nomenclature.  We  also  give  the  natural 
order,  or  family,  to  which  the  plants  enumerated  belong. 

Of  the  quassia  family,  or  Simarubaceaa,  there  are  two  shrubs  which 
may  be  used  for  hedires. 

1.  Caatda  Nwholmni  (^Goat-bush) — a  neat,  much  ramified  plant, 
bearing,  besides  the  short- pointed  branches,  small  thorns,  or  prickles. 
It  grows  in  Southern  and  Western  Texas,  and  we  have  also  received 
it  from  Nuevo  Leon.  The  Mexicans  call  it  Amarguillo/'  or  bitter- 
shrub.  An  excellent  representation  of  the  plant  mav  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Gray's  Genera  Illustrata,  PI.  158.  Our  w-K)d-cut,  (PI.  VII,  fi-.  2,) 
gives  a  ^ood  idea  of  it.  The  principal  figure  is  taken  from  a  flower • 
ing  branch. 

2.  Holdcantha  Emoryi  (Emory's  Thorn). — This  is  a  very  remark- 
able, thorny  and  leafless  plant,  the  branches  (as  in  many  Cactacese, 
kc. )  performing  the  functions  of  leaves.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Major  Emory,  while  engaged  in  a  military  examination  of  the  country 
between  Missouri  and  California.   He  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
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it  either  in  flower  or  in  fruit,  po  that  its  affinities  were  not  known  till 
more  complete  specimens  were. collected  by  Mr.  Thurber.  Dr.  Gray 
gave  a  full  description  of  it  in  his  PlantiB  Thorberiante,  p.  310.  In 
the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  Report,  there  will 
bo  an  excellent  engraving  of  the  plant,  from  a  drawing  by  Sprague. 

The  shrub  forms  dense  bunches  5  to  8  feet  high,  and  consists  almost 
wholly  of  thorns,  (as  its  name  implies,)  which  are  from  2  to  4  inches 
long,  and  very  rigid.  It  bears  small  tuft?  of  inronspininns  f^^rconish- 
white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  l»y  stnr-ionncd,  reddish  seed- 
vessels.  A  portion  of  a  plant  (on  a  reduced  scale)  is  shown  in  PI. 
VII.  Hg.  4.  If  this  shrub  should  prove  easy  of  cnltiYation,  it  would 
form  impenetrable  barriers  to  man  and  beast,  but  it  is  destitute  of 
beauty. 

3  !.  The  Barberry  family  (Berberidea?)  furnishes  two  native 
shrubs,  (Berherh  cnrinflenfnff  and  Brrhnis  Ff  ncUcri,  J  which,  in  some 
situations,  might  be  used  for  fenciiiLC.  Their  foliage  and  fruit  are 
plesusing  objects,  and  tlir  flowers  are  hy  no  means  nn^i-litly.  The 
former  species  is  a  luiUve  of  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  some 
other  Southern  States.  It  is  distinguished  irom  the  European 
barberry  (so  extensively  naturalized  in  New  England)  by  its  few* 
flowered  racemes  and  oval  berries.  Fendler's  barberry  is  a  native 
of  New  j^Iexico,  and,  while  resembling  the  two  species  just  mentioned, 
is  undoubtedly  distinct. 

5.  The  statT-tree  family,  (Cela^tracese,)  witliin  the  Flora,  contains 
but  a  single  thorny  shrub  ;  and  tiiiri  is  the  remarkable  Glossopefalum 
^nesc&is,  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Gray  in  the  2d  part  of  his 
Plantce  Wrightiana)  (p.  29,  PI.  12,  B.)  In  the  wild  state,  it  seldom 
attains  a  greater  height  than  4  feet,  but  would  doubtless  grow  taller 
if  cultivated.  Its  numerous  short  branches  terminate  in  thorny 
points,  and  the  small  oblong  leaves  give  it  a  neat  appearance. 

Among  the  numerous  representatives  of  the  buckthorn  family, 
(Rhamnaccic, )  there  are  several  thorny  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  the 
country  bordering  the  Rio  Grande,  of  which  I  shall  notice  the  prin- 
cipal kinds!.  They  constitute  the  greater  part  of  what  the  natives  call 
'*chaparral,"  or  dense,  thorny,  impenetrable  thickets.  These  proved 
exceedingly  annoying  to  our  army  in  Mexico  during  the  recent  war. 
Of  the  cTiaparral  plants  there  are  three  species  of  **Lote-bush,"  or 
jujube,  all  belonging  to  the  genus  Zizyphus. 

fi.  Zhjjpfrm  hjn'ofJps,  nn  abundant  shrub  in  Western  Texas,  and  in 
the  neiulil"  "rinti;  Mexican  State>5.  It  jrrows  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  and 
is  intriciitely  branched,  with  oblong,  entire  leaves  and  sessile  clus- 
ters of  very  small  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  round, 
black,  edible,  but  rather  astringent  berries,  about  the  size  of  a  rifle- 
ball.  According  to  Dr.  Gregg,  the  natives  call  it  *  *  Qerambuyo  prieto" 
and  "  Cornudo  de  cnervo." 

7.  ZirAjphus  ohtusifolia,  of  Gray,  (Genera  IHuatrata,  vol.  2,  pi.  1G3.) 
is  closely  related  to  the  la«t,  and  has  nearly  the  same  geogra}diieal 
range,  but  is  most  abninlant  on  dry  hill-sides  along  the  Rio  Graniie. 
The  branches  are  nut  always  spinescent  in  the  wild  atate,  but  are 
most  so  in  thrifty  plants. 
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8.  The  third  species  of  this  genus  has  been  found  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Felipe,  in  California,  where  it  was  first  detected  by 
Mr.  ThnrV^er.  It  is  (!e«f  ribed  in  the  Botany  of  the  Mexican  Boundary 
Survey  under  the  luune  of  Zizypkus  Parry and  may  take  the  English 
name  of  "Parry's  Lote-bush."  From  the  other  North  American 
species  it  is  distinguished  by  its  large,  woody  fruit. 

9.  CcndaUa  dnmta,  (PI.  YU.  fig.  3,)  a  oommon  slirab  in  Western 
Texas  and  seyeral  of  the  Mexican  States.  It  has  a  general  resem* 
blance  to  the  plants  just  noticed,  and,  like  them,  throws  off  nnmerous 
intricate  spiny  branches.  Dr.  Gregg  states  that  its  squall,  round, 
blnck  berries  arc  called  "Capul"  by  the  Mexicans.  A  complete 
figure  is  given  in  Dr.  Gray's  Genera  Illustrata,  vol.  2,  pi.  164. 

10.  Contlalia  sjyithnlafa  ^Narrow-leaved  Capul  plant). — This  species 
grows  in  the  same  places  a^j  the  la^t.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  much 
smaller  and  narrower  leaves,  and  is  a  handsome  plant. 

11.  Addphia  infetia — another  of  the  thorny  shmbs  of  this  iamilj, 
and  one  of  the  most  tronblesome  kinds  of  chaparral.  It  is  oommon 
along  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  diffused  westward  to  California. 

12.  Ceanofhus. — This  genu;*,  to  which  tho  New  Jersey  tea,  or  red- 
root,  belongs,  is  numeroui^iy  represented  in  California  and  Oregon. 
All  tlie  species  are  ornarneiital,  at  least  when  in  flower.  Several  of 
them  are  remarkable  for  their  rigid  epiiiescent  branches,  such  as  tlie 
Oeanothifa  Fendleri,  of  Sonthera  New  Mexico,  and  Ceanothns  divuricfi' 
tns,  of  California.  The  first  mentioned  is  seldom  more  than  two  feet 
high  in  its  native  plaoe  of  growth,  bnt  by  culture  it  would  become* 
tall  enough  for  hedges.  Ceanothns  spinosus,  of  Nuttall,  is  not  appro*^ 
priately  named,  aa  it  f?el(lom  bears  thorns. 

13.  Tho  rue  family,  (Rutace;e,)  as  represented  within  our  floral 
limits,  contains  but  a  small  number  of  prenera  and  species.  The  re- 
markable Kteberliuia  spiuosa  ^bomewhat  doubtfully  referred  here)  is 
a  leafless,  much-branched  and  tnomy  shmb,  5  to  10  feet  high,  which  is 
found  near  the  Bio  Grande,  in  Western  Texas,  and  in  the  neighboring 
parts  of  Mexico.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  yellowivh-green  color.  The 
ultimate  branches  terminate  in  formidable  thorns,  which  are  from  an 
inch  to  four  inches  in  length.  These  bear  on  their  sides  and  in  tlieir 
axils  .small  clunters  of  white  flowers.  Tho  general  appearance  is  that 
of  Emory's  thorn  (Ilolacaufha  Emoryi.)  The  Mexicans  of  Coahuila 
and  Nuevo  Leon  call  it  '  •  Junco.'^ 

14-17.  Another  genus  of  this  fiunily  is  Zanthoxyfaun,  of  which 
there  are  three  species  in  the  United  States,  namely,  Zanthoxylum 
americanum,  which  is  the  "Prickly  ash"  of  the  Northern  States; 
Zanthoxylmn  carolinianura,  the  Prickly  ash  of  the  Southern  States; 
and  Zantlioxylum  pterota,  a  native  of  Key  West,  as  well  as  of  the 
countries  along  the  Kio  Grande.  The  last  has  received  no  common 
name,  either  English  or  Mexican.  All  these  plants  are  armed  with 
strong  prickles,  although  they  do  not  bear  thorns. 

The  great  family  of  the  Leguminosss  contains  only  a  few  thorny 
plants,  which  belong  to  Western  Texas,  and  the  regions  adjoining. 
The  well-known  "Mesquit"  is  one  of  these. 

18.  .^^^o^a  ^r2aMltf2oMi  (Mesquit).  It  often  becomes  a  middle-siaed 
16  a 
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tree,  but  it  can  easily  bo  kept  of  anv  required  height  by  clipping.  Its 
foliage  is  graceful,  being  not  unlike  that  of  tlic  honey-locn<?t  {Gle' 
ditschia  triacanfhos.)  Ui^ually,  a  pair  of  sharp  tlioriis  is  pruduced  at 
the  base  of  eadi  coinjioiind  leaf.  The  only  iigiiro  of  the  plant  is 
that  given  in  the  Annalts  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  Uibtury  of  New 
York,  vol.  2,  pi.  2. 

19-20.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Hesqmt  is  the  Screw  bean  (S^rombo- 
wpa  pubeaeenB)t  so  remarkable  for  ita  spirally-twisted  pod.  The 
flowers,  which  are  fragrant,  are  in  close  cylindrical  racemes.  A  good 
plate  of  tliis  species  is  given  in  the  Botany  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Exploration,  vol.  4,  pi.  4,  and  our  own  fiiriirc  rt'})roscuts  the  plant 
very  well.  (PI.  VII.  ficr.  1.)  On  the  lower  Rio  (irande  is  a  smaller 
'species  of  screw-bean,  [iStrombocarjpa  ciuircscciis^  ^'^y,}  which  benrs 
the  flowers  in  compact,  globose  heads.  Both  kinds,  doubtless,  oonld 
be  easily  cnltivated. 

21-22.  Amoni;  the  nvmerons  plants  of  the  mimosa  tribe,  or 
sub-order  of  Leguminosae,  are  several  Texan  and  New  Mexican 
species,  which  bear  strong  priekles,  and  beinp  shrnhhv,  as  well  as 
of  quick  growth,  they  may  be  tried  as  to  their  suitableness  lor  hedges 
in  the  Southern  States.  Those  that  seem  to  deserve  especial  notice 
for  this  purpose  arc  the  Mimoaa  biuncij'tra  and  Mimosa  borealis,  known 
among  the  native  Mexicans  by  the  name  of  "UAa  de  gato,"  or 
*• '  Ufiagato. ' '   The  Americans  call  them  '  *  cat-daws. ' ' 

23-24.  The  rose  tribe  (RosaceaB),  although  very  extensive,  con- 
tains but  few  plants  of  the  right  qualities  for  fencinir.  and  most  of 
these  belong  to  the  genus  crat;ee:ns.  The  favorite  lied-re  planti^  in 
this  country  are  two  or  three  native  species  of  that  genus.  Tlie 
well-known  Washington  thorn  (Cratfpcfns  cmulata) — a  native  of  ^Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  and  the  States  southward.  The  "Cockspur  thorn/' 
(OratoBgua  crm-gaUi,  J  a  common  species  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
easUy  distinguished  by  the  entire  and  somewhat  leathery,  narrow, 
and  dark'green  shining  leaves.  The  thorns  are  very  long  and  sharp. 
Of  all  the  s])ecie8  of  Crataegus,  this  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
best  for  hedges. 

25.  The  singular  genus  Fonquiera  (of  doubtful  family,  but  appar- 
ently nearer  Polenioniacead  than  PortulaceBp)  contains  three  species, 
one  of  which  is  quite  abundant  on  the  Upper  Rio  Grande  and  in  the 
Northern  Mexican  States.  This  is  the  **Ocotillo''  of  the  Mexicans, 
Fauquiera  splendeM,  It  is  armed  with  numerous  sharp  thorns,  which 
are  the  persistent  mid-ribs  of  the  primary  leaves.  The  stem  is  much 
like  that  of  some  Cactaccie.  It  bears  panicles  of  splendid  scarlet 
flowers.  Tn  some  parts  of  New  Mexico,  the  natives  have  long  used  it 
to  form  hedges  around  their  gardens.  A  plate  of  the  plant  is  in 
Kniory's  Report  of  his  MiUUwy  Expedition  to  (jaiifornia.  A  second 
species  occurs  in  Sonora. 

26.  The  next  group  of  plants  containing  thorny  shrubs  is  the  nettle 
family.  Here  we  find  the  valuable  Osage  orange,  or  Osage  thorn 
(Madura  auranliaca  of  lM>(anists.)  This  is  a  native  of  Arkanssis, 
Western  Louisiana,  and  Eastern  Texas.  It  is  said  also  to  occur  in 
the  southern  part  of  Hissouri.    It  came  into  use  as  a  hedge  plant 
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about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  now  well  known 
throughout  the  conntry.    On  account  of  its  strong  growth  and  thorny 

brandies,  it  forms  a  barrier  that  few  animals  can  pass  througii;  but  it 
slioots  forth  such  long  and  Tigorons  branches  that  it  is  difficult  to* 
keep  it  within  bounds. 

26.  Among  the  chaparral  bushes  growing  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  Western  Texns,  Coahuila,  Nuevo  Leon,  &c.,  a  thorny  species  of 
Celtis  deserves  notice  here,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our 
hedge  plants.  It  is  the  Granjeus, ' '  or  Cranxero"  of  the  Mexicans. 
Under  the  name  of  OeUia  dnerea  it  will  be  described,  and  a  plate  of 
it  given  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey. 
Its  usual  height  is  from  6  to  10  feet,  very  much  branched,  the 
branches  being  rigid,  and  armed  with  short  but  strong  spines.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  about  an  inch  long,  and  either  toothed  or  entire. 
The  flowers  are  polygamous,  very  small,  and  of  a  greeiiish-white 
color.  The  berries  are  the  size  of  small  peas,  of  an  oval  form, 
orange -yellow,  and  somewhat  edible,  though  astringent*  The  plant 
nsnally  grows  in  pjoor,  stony  soils,  and,  as  our  soldiers  and  American 
traveUers  report^  it  forms  tiie  most  annoying  land  of  chaparraL 
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HORTICULTURE. 


PRINCIPLES  OP  HOBTICULTURB. 

ICondenaod  from  a  "  A  Quide  to  the  OrdMid  tad  Kitchea  Owden/ '  by  Joba  lindley,  M.  D.J 

No  greater  boon  could  be  bestowed  upon  the  gardening  world  than 
to  reduce  all  horticultural  operations  to  their  first  principles,  and 
to  lay  bare  the  causes  why  in  one  case  one  mode  of  procedure  ia 
advisable,  and  another  in  another.  But  tiiere  are  few  persons  who 
are  competent  to  undertake  this  task*  It  requires  a  combination  of 
great  physiological  knowledge  with  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
common  manipulation  of  the  gardener's  art,  and  much  experience  in 
all  tlie  little  accidents  wliicli  are  scarcely  appreciable  by  the  most 
observing  cultivator,  with  which  the  mere  man  of  science  can  neces- 
sarily have  no  acquaintance,  but  upon  which,  the  success  of  a  gar- 
dener's operations  often  mainly  depends;  which  are  to  the  cultivator 
signs  as  certain  of  the  issue  of  his  experiments  as  to  the  mariner  are 
the  almost  invisible  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  heavens  by 
whit  h  the  weather  is  prognosticated. 

r)ee{)ly  impressed  with  a  persuasinu  of  tlm  juNtire  of  the  foregoing 
observations,  and  sincerely  regretting  that  there  should  be  no  present 
expectation  of  such  a  task  being  undertaken  by  any  one  fully  compe- 
tent to  it,  the  writer  ventures  to  throw  himself  upon  the  indulgence 
of  the  public  in  attempting,  not  to  carry  into  effect  such  a  plan  him- 
self, but  to  sketch,  in  regard  to  the  fruit-garden,  what  he  thinks 
should  be  the  method  upon  which  a  more  competent  person  would  do 
well  to  proceed. 

All  our  fruits,  without  exception,  have  been  so  much  ameliorated 
by  one  cir<  n)nstn)u'c  or  another  tliat  tliey  no  longer  boar  any  resem- 
blaiire,  in  le^pcct  of  quality,  to  their  original.  Who,  for  in&tance, 
would  recognize  the  wild  parent  of  the  Coe's,  or  Green  Gage  plum,  in 
the  savage  Sloe;  or  that  of  the  Bibston  and  Golden  Pippin  apples  in 
the  worthless  acid  Grab  7  or  what  resemblsnoe  can  now  be  traced 
between  the  delicious  Beurre  pears,  the  flesh  of  which  is  so  succu- 
lent, rich,  and  meltinp:,  and  that  hard,  stony,  astringent  fruit  which 
even  birds  and  animals  refuse  to  eat?  Yet  these  are  undoubted  cases 
of  improvement  resulting  from  time  and  skill  j>ntieTitly  and  constantly 
in  action.  The  continiial  droppinjx  of  water  will  nut  more  surely  wear 
away  the  hardest  stone,  than  will  the  reason  of  man  in  time  compel 
all  nature  to  become  subservient  to  his  wants  or  wishes.  But  it 
would  be  of  little  service  to  mankind  that  the  quality  of  any  fruit 
fehould  be  improved,  unless  we  found  some  efficient  and  certain  mode 
of  multiplying  the  individuals  when  obtained.  Hence,  there  are  two 
great  considerations,  above  all  things,  to  which  it  is  necessary  that 
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the  attention  of  the  cultivator  should  be  directed,  namely,  ameliora- 
tion and  propagation. 

Amelioration  consists  citlicr  in  acquirinj?  new  find  improved  vnrictics 
of  fruit,  or  in  increasing  their  good  qualities  wlien  acquired,  it  wiU 
be      well  to  consider  the.Me  (wu  subjects  BepHrately. 

By  wiiat  means  the  first  tendency  to  change  their  nature  was  given 
to  domesticated  plants,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  originally  due  to  accident,  and  also  that  it  was  still  mere  chance 
which  continued  to  operate  down  to  very  modern  times.  Philosophers 
are  unacquainted  with  the  reason  why  there  should  be  any  tendency 
to  variation  from  the  characters  first  stamped  on  any  ppecies  by 
Nature;  but  all  know  that  this  tendency  does  exist,  and  in  a  most 
remarkaV)le  deurree,  in  many  Rpeeiea.  There  is  in  all  beings  a  dispo- 
sition to  deviate  I'rom  their  original  nature  when  cultivated,  or  even 
in  a  wild  state;  but  this  disposition  is  so  strong  in  some,  as  to  render 
them  particularly  well  adapted  to  become  subject  to  domestication. 
For  instiince,  the  dog,  the  pigeon,  and  the  barnyard  fowl  are  cases 
in  whicli  this  tendency  is  most  strongly  marked  in  animals;  and  domes 
ticated  fruits  are  a  parallel  case  in  the  vegetable  world. 

Without,  tlien,  vainly  endeavoring^  to  discover  the  first  cause  of 
this  disposition  to  form  varieties,  let  us  take  it  as  a  fuel  that  the  dis- 
position exists.  Cultivators  increase  this  disposition  chiefly  in  two 
ways:  either  by  constantly  selecting  the  finest  existing  varieties  for 
seed,  or  by  intermixing  the  pollen  and  stigma  of  two  Yarieties  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  something  of  an  intermediate  nature.  The 
ancients  were  unacquainted  with  either  of  these  practices,  and  con- 
sequently tiieir  gardens  contained  few  things  which  would  now  ho 
deemed  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  power  of  obtaining  cross-bred 
varieties  at  pleasure  has  only  existed  since  the  discovery  of  sexes  in 
plants;  but  :i8  it  exerts  a  most  extensive  inilueuce  over  alterations  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  may  be  considered  the  most  important  con- 
trolling power  that  we  possess. 

In  sowing  seeds  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  improved  varieties, 
care  should  Ite  had  not  only  that  the  seeds  be  t^iken  from  the  finest 
existing  kinds,  but  also  that  the  most  handsome,  the  largest,  and  the 
most  perfectly  ripened  specimens  shoidd  be  those  that  supply  the  seed. 
A  seedling  plant  will  always  partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  of 
its  parent,  the  qualities  of  which  are  concentrated  in  the  embryo 
when  it  has  arrived  at  full  maturity.  How  this  concentration  takes 
place,  we  are  as  ignorant  as  why  certain  constitutional  peculiarities 
are  in  men  transferred  from  father  to  son,  and  from  generation  to 
generation;  but  we  know  that  it  does  take  place.  Now,  if  the  general 
qualities  of  a  given  variety  are  concentrated  in  the  embryo  under 
any  circumstances,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  most 
especially  concentrated  in  a  seed  taken  I'rom  that  part  of  a  tree  in 
which  its  peculiar  good  qualities  residu  \n  the  highest  degree.  For 
instance,  in  the  fruit  of  an  apple  growing  upon  a  north  wsll  there  is 
a  smaller  formation  of  sugar  than  in  the  same  variety  growing  on  a 
south  wall;  and  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  seed  of  that  fruit 
which  is  itself  least  capable  of  forming  saccharine  secretions  will 
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acquire  from  its  parent  a  less  power  of  the  same  iiaturo  than  if  it  had 
been  formed  within  a  fruit  in  wliii-li  tlie  Huccliarinc  principle  was 
abandaiit.  It  should  therefore  always  be  an  object  \siLii  a  gardener, 
in  aelectiDg  a  Tariety  to  become  the  parent  of  a  new  sort,  to  stima- 
late  that  variety  by  every  meaas  in  bis  power  to  produce  the 
largest  and  the  moBt  fully  ripened  fmit  that  it  is  capable  of  bearing. 
The  importance  of  doing  this  is  well  known  in  regard  to  melons  and 
curnriibcrt^.  and  also  in  preserving  fup^itive  varieties  of  flowers^  but 
it  is  not  generally  practised  in  raiainir  fruit-trees. 

The  poicer  of  procuring  inferrncdiaie  varieties  hy  the  intermixture 
of  the  poUeu  and  stigma  of  two  diil'erent  parents  is,  however,  that 
which  most  deserves  attention.  We  all  know  that  hybrid  plants  are 
constantly  produced  in  every  garden,  and  that  improvements  of  the 
most  remarkable  kind  are  yearly  occnrring  in  consequence.  Experi- 
ments, however,  it  may  be  supposed,  are  sometimes  made  without 
the  operator  being  exactly  aware  either  of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
action  to  which  ho  is  trusting  for  success,  or  of  the  limits  within 
wliich  his  experiments  shonld  be  confined. 

Cross-fdcundation  is  effected,  as  every  oue  knows,  by  the  action  of 
the  pollen  of  one  plant  upon  the  stigma  of  another.  The  nature  of 
this  action  is  highly  curious.  Pollen  consists  of  extremely  minute 
hollow  balls  or  bodies.  Their  cavity  is  filled  with  fluid,  in  which 
swim  particles  of  a  figure  var}^ing  from  spherical  to  oblong,  and 
having  an  apparently  spontaneous  motion.  The  stigma  is  composed 
of  very  lax  tissue,  the  intercellular  passages  of  which  have  a  greater 
diameter  than  the  moving  particles  of  the  pollen. 

When  a  grain  of  pollou  comes  in  contact  with  the  stigma,  it  bursts 
and  discharges  its  contents  among  the  lax  tissue  uj^on  which  it  has 
&Uen«  The  moving  particles  descend  through  the  tissue  of  the  style, 
until  one,  or  sometimes  more  of  them,  finds  its  way,  by  routes  spe- 
cially destined  by  Nature  for  this  service,  into  a  little  opening  in  the 
integuments  of  the  ovuhim,  or  yomi;];  seed.  Once  deposited  there, 
the  particle  swells,  increases  gradually  in  size,  separates  into  radicle 
and  cotyledons,  and  finally  becomes  the  embryo — that  part  which  is 
to  give  birth,  when  the  seed  is  sown,  to  a  new  individual. 

Such  being  the  mode  in  which  the  pollen  influences  the  stigma,  and 
subsequently  the  seed,  a  practical  consequence  of  great  importance 
necessarily  follows,  namely,  that  in  all  cases  of  cross*fecundation  the 
new  variety  will  take  chiefly  after  its  polliniferous  or  male  parent, 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  acquire  some  of  the  constitutional 
peculiarities  of  its  mother.*  Thus,  the  male  parent  of  the  Downton 
Htrawberry  was  the  Old  Dkick,  the  female  a  kind  of  Scarlet;  in  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  plum,  the  father  was  the  Yellow  Magnum  Bonum,  the 
mother  the  Green  Gage;  and  in  the  Elton  cherry  the  White  Heart 
was  the  male  parent^  and  the  GraflSon  the  female. 

The  limits  within  which  experiments  of  this  kind  roust  be  confined 
are,  however,  narrow.    It  seems  that  cross-fecundation  will  not  take 

°  In  curly  cranes  botwecn  distinct  ipecieSi  this  i»  particnilarly  maaifect ;  but  in  those  of 
vnriftiett  lon^  c!oniPr*ti(vit<Hl  it  is  k>sH  npiuirent,  the  diifeincttons  twtweca  the  parents  fchcm- 
itelveM  being  Ichs  hxod,  and  less  clearly  marked. 
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place  at  all,  or  very  rarelj,  between  different  species,  unless  these 
species  are  nearly  related  to  each  other;  and  that  the  offspring  of  the 
two  distinct  species  is  itself  sterile;  or,  if  it  possesses  the  power  of 
multiplvin^  itself  by  seed,  its  progeny  returns  back  to  the  state  of 
one  or  other  of  itn  ])arents.  Hence  it  seldom  or  never  ha^  happened 
that  Joniesticuted  fruits  have  had  surh  an  origin.  We  have  no  varie- 
ties raitied  between  the  apple  and  the  pear,  or  the  quince  and  the 
latter,  or  the  plnm  and  cherry,  or  the  goosebenj  and  tbe  currant* 
On  the  other  hand,  new  Tarietiea  obtained  by  the  intermixture  of  two 
pre-existing  varieties  are  not  leas  prolific,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often 
more  so  than  either  of  their  parents.  Witness  the  numerous  sorts 
of  Flemish  pears  which  have  been  raised  by  cross-fecundation  from 
bad  bearers  within  the  last  forty  yearei,  and  which  are  tlie  most 
prolific  fruit-trees  with  which  gardeners  are  acquainted;  witness  aho 
Mr.  Knight's  cherries,  raised  between  the  May  iJuke  and  the  Graihon, 
and  the  Goe's  plum  already  mentioned. 

It  is,  therefore^  to  the  intermixture  of  the  most  valuable  existing 
Tarieties  of  fruit  that  gardeners  should  trust  for  the  amelioration  of 
their  stock.  By  this  operation,  the  pears  that  are  in  eating  in  the 
spring  have  been  rendered  as  delicious  and  as  fertile  as  those  of  the 
autnmn;  arul  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  tliose  very  early  but 
worthless  sorts — such  as  the  Muscat  Robert,  which  usher  in  the  season 
of  pears — should  not  be  brought  to  a  similar  state  of  perfection. 

There  is  no  tdnd  of  fruit,  however  delicious,  that  may  not  be  dete- 
riorated, or  however  worthless,  that  may  not  be  ameliorated  by  par- 
ticular modes  of  management;  so  that,  a^er  a  given  variety  shall  have 
been  created,  its  merits  may  still  be  either  elicited  or  destroyed  by 
the  cultivator.  In  this  place,  those  praotices  only  need  be  considered 
that  tend  to  improvfTHf^nt. 

Some  fruits  of  excellent  qualities  are  bad  bearers.  This  defect  is 
remedied  by  a  variety  ot  different  methods,  such  as —  ^ 

1.  By  ringing  the  bark. 

2.  By  bending  branches  downwards. 

3.  By  training. 

4.  By  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  stocks. 

All  these  practices  are  intended  to  produce  exactly  the  same  effect 
b}''  difierent  ways.  Physiologists  know  that  whatever  fj-nth  to  cause 
a  rapid  dilfusion  of  the  sap  and  secretions  of  any  plant  causes  also 
the  formatioii  of  leaf-buds  instead  of  tlower-biids;  and  that  whatever, 
on  the  contrary,  tends  to  cause  an  accumulation  of  sap  and  secretions 
has  the  effect  of  producing  flower-buds  in  abundance.  This  circum- 
stance, which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  difficult  to  account  for  physio- 
logically, is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  by  the  difference  between  leaf- 
hu.ls  and  flower-buds  themselves.  In  a  leaf-bud,  all  the  appendages 
or  leaves  are  in  a  hi^h  state  of  development,  and  the  central  part,  or 
axis,  around  which  they  are  arranp^od,  has  a  tendency  to  extend  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  branch  as  soon  as  the  necessary  stimulus  has  been 
communicated  to  the  system  by  the  light  and  warmth  of  spring.  In 
a  flower-bud,  the  appendages  or  leaves  are  in  that  imperfeoUy  formed, 
contracted  state  which  we  name  ^^ealyXf"  ooroBa,  sUunentt  and  piM* 
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and  the  central  part  aronnd  which  they  are  arranged  has  itself 
no  tendency  to  elongate  under  the  infloence  of  the  nsual  stimulants. 

Hence,  a  flower-bnd,  or  flower,  is  nothing  but  a  contrnctcd  liranrh, 
m  is  proved  by  tlie  oceasifnuil  elongation  of  the  axis  in  flowers  that 
expand  during  unusually  hot,  damp  weatlier  late  in  the  spring,  be- 
coming branches,  bearing  sepals  and  petals  instead  of  leaves.  It  is, 
therefore,  easy  to  he  understood  why,  so  long  as  all  the  motions  in 
the  fluids  and  secretions  of  a  tree  go  on  rapidly,  with  vigor,  and 
without  interruption,  only  rudiments  of  branches  (or  leaf-huds)  should 
he  formed;  and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  former  become 
Innfnid,  and  the  parts  are  formed  slowly,  bodies  of  a  contracted 
nature,  with  no  disposition  to  extension,  (or  flower-buds,)  should 
appear. 

it  will  be  found  that  the  success  of  the  practices  above  emmiei  ated, 
to  which  the  gardener  has  recourse  in  order  to  increase  the  fertility 
of  his  fruit-trees,  is  to  he  explained  hy  what  has  just  been  said.  In 
rm^tn^  fruit-trees,  a  cylinder  of  bark  is  cut  from  the  branch,  by  which 

means  the  return  of  the  elaborated  juices  from  the  leaves  down  the 
bark  is  cut  off,  and  all  tliat  Avonld  have  been  expended  below  the 
annular  incision  is  coniined  to  the  !n-anch  above  it.  This  produces 
am  accumulation  of  proper  juice,  and  tiower-buds,  or  fertility,  are  the 
result  But  there  is  a  defect  in  this  practice,  to  which  want  of 
success,  in  many  cases,  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed.  Although  the 
returning  fluid  is  found  to  accumulate  above  the  annular  incision,  yet 
the  ascending  sap  flows  along  the  alburnum  into  the  buds  with  nearly 
as  much  rapidity  as  ever,  so  that  the  accumulation  is  but  imperfectly 
produced.  On  this  account,  the  pecond  practice,  of  bending  branches 
rfnrrnirnrd.H,  is  found  to  be  attenthnl  with  more  certain  consequences. 
The  eiVect  of  turning  tlie  branches  of  a  tree  from  their  natural  posi- 
tion to  a  pendulous  or  a  horizontal  one,  is  to  impede  both  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  the  fluids  in  a  gradual  but  certain  manner.  The  tissues 
of  which  branches  are  composed  is  certainly  permeable  to  fluids  in 
eyery  direction;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vital  action  of 
the  vessels  of  a  plant  is  performed  both  in  the  natural  and  in  an  in- 
verted position.  So  long  as  that  erect  direction  of  the  branches, 
which  is  natural  to  thern  is  exactly  maintained,  the  flow  of  their  fluids, 
being  subject  to  no  interruptifins,  will  take  place  in  the  freest  possi- 
ble manner;  but  tlie  moment  this  natural  direction  is  deviated  from, 
the  vessels  become  more  or  less  compressed,  their  action  impeded, 
and  finally,  if  the  inversion  is  perfect,  it  becomes  so  slow  that  an 
accumulation  of  the  proper  juices  necessarily  takes  place  through 
every  part  of  the  system. 

One  of  the  objects  of  (rawing  is  to  produce  tlie  same  eflfect. 
Branclio?  are  bent  more  or  less  from  their  naturally  erect  position; 
their  motion,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  winds  upon  them,  which 
is  known  to  facilitate  tiie  movement  of  the  fluids,  is  totalh^  destroved: 
and  hence  arises  the  accumulation  of  proper  juice  which  is  necessary 
to  their  fertility.  Nor  is  the  ivfluence  of  ikt  stock  of  an  essentially 
different  nature.  In  proportion  as  the  scion  and  the  stock  a pj) roach 
each  other  closely  in  constitution,  the  less  efiect  is  nroduced  by  the 
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latter;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  the  constitutional  differ- 
ence Lctweuii  the  stock  an'!  tlte  scion,  is  the  effect  of  the  former 
important.  Thus,  when  pear.-*  are  gralted  or  budded  on  the  wild 
sipecies,  ajjjtles  upon  rrHl<8,  i)luins  upon  plums,  and  poaches  upon 
peaches  or  almondb,  the  scion  is,  in  rej^urd  to  fertility,  exactly  in  the 
aame  state  as  if  it  had  not  been  p^rafted  at  all;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  great  increase  of  fertility  is  the  result  of  grafting  pears  upon 
qninces,  peaches  apon  plums,  apples  upon  whitethorn,  and  the  Uke. 
£di  the  latter  cases,  the  food  absorbed  from  the  earth  by  the  root 
of  the  stock  is  communicated  slowly  and  unwillingly  to  the  scion: 
under  no  circumstances  is  the  eonimunication  between  the  one  and 
the  otiier  as  free  and  perfect  as  if  tlieir  natures  had  been  more  nearly 
the  same;  the  sap  is  impeded  in  its  ascent,  and  the  proper  juices 
are  impeded  in  tiieir  descent,  whence  arises  that  accumulation  of 
secretion  which  is  sure  to  be  attended  hj  increased  fertility.  No 
other  influence  than  this  can  be  exercised  by  the  scion  upon  the 
stock*  Those  who  fancy  that  the  contrary  takes  place — that  the 
quince,  for  instance,  communicatcf?  some  portion  of  its  austerity  to 
the  pear — can  scarcely  have  considered  the  question  |)hvsiolog;ically, 
or  they  would  have  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  loud  communicated 
from  the  tdburaum  of  the  quince  to  that  of  the  pear  is  in  nearly  the 
same  state  as  when  it  entered  the  roots  of  the  former.  Whatever 
elaboration  it  undergoes  must  necessarily  take  place  in  the  foliage  of 
the  pear,  where,  far  from  the  influence  of  the  quince,  necretions 
natural  to  the  variety  go  on  with  no  more  interruption  than  if  the 
quince  formed  no  part  of  the  system  of  the  individual. 

If  wo  consider  U])on  what  j^rinciple  the  flavor  of  j^articiilar  fruits 
maif  U  improved,  we  siiall  find  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  iiu-reased 
action  of  the  vital  functions  of  leaves.  When  the  sap  is  first  com- 
municated by  the  stem  to  the  leaves,  it  has  experienced  but  few 
chemical  changes  since  it  first  entered  the  roots.  Such  changes  as  it 
has  undergone  have  been  due  rather  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
pre-existing  peculiar  secretions  of  the  individual  by  the  sap  in  its 
way  upwards  throu;:::h  the  alburnum,  than  to  any  other  cause.  As 
soon,  however,  as  it  enters  the  leaves,  it  becomes  altered  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  by  the  combined  action  of  air,  light,  and  evaporation; 
for  which  purposes  the  leaf  is  admirably  adapted  by  its  anatomical 
structure.  Thus  altered  in  the  leaves,  it  ceases  to  be  what  we  call 
sap,  but  becomes  the  pn^per  juice;  or,  in  other  words,  acquires  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  final  secretions  of  the  individual  from  which 
it  is  formed.  Discharged  by  the  leaves  into  the  bark,  it  is  thence 
conveyed,  by  myriads  of  channels  of  cellular  substance,  throughout 
the  whole  system.  From  these  secretions,  of  whatever  nature  they 
raay  be,  the  fruit  has  the  power  of  attracting  puch  portions  as  are 
necessary  for  its  maturation.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  more  we  can 
increase  the  peculiar  secretions  of  a  plant,  the  higher  will  become  the 
quality  of  its  fruit;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  less  the  plant  is 
in  condition  to  form  those  secretions,  the  less  will  be  the  quality  of 
the  fruit.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  former  effect  that 
pruning  and  training  trees  are  more  especially  destined*  hkprvnmgf 
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we  rLMiiove  all  t]io?<o  stiporfluous  branches  which  overbhadow  the 
remaijider,  and  we  endeavor  to  expose  every  part  to  the  freest  action 
of  light  and  air.  In  traimng,  iho  same  thing  takes  place,  but  is 
increased;  there  is  not  a  branch  that  is  not  fully  exposed  to  tlie  most 
direct  ray.s  of  light,  and  to  the  freest  circulation  of  air,  and  even  to 
the  nnimpeded  action  of  the  sun  in  aspects  exposed  to  the  south, 
cast,  or  west.  This  action  is  obviously  most  powerful  on  the  south, 
and  hence  the  higher  quality  of  frnits;  matured  upon  that  exposure 
than  on  any  other;  whih*,  on  tlic  other  hand,  fruit.s  raised  upon  a 
northern  aspect  are  well  known  to  be  less  highly  llavored  than  those 
from  even  an  open  standard.  For  a  similar  reason,  forced  fmita, 
which  are  obtained  at  a  period  when  there  is  little  light,  cannot  be 
compared  with  those  which  are  matured  in  the  full  blaze  of  a  summer 
sun;  and  hence,  melons  grown  in  frames  covered  witli  mats,  and 
carefully  excluded  from  the  influence  of  that  Bolar  lif:;ht  which  is 
iiifli^^pensable  to  them,  have,  whatever  may  be  tlieir  external  beauty, 
none  uf  that  luscious  flavor  wliich  the  melon,  when  well  cultivated, 
possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

The  next  subject  of  consideration  is  the  mode  of  multiplying 
improved  varieties  of  fruit,  so  as  to  continue  in  the  progeny  exactly 
the  same  qualities  as 'existed  in  the  parent.  Unless  we  have  the 
power  of  doing  this  readily,  the  advantages  of  procuring  improved 
rncc5?  would  be  very  much  circumscribed;  and  the  art  of  horticulture, 
in  this  respect,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  uncertainty.  The  usual 
mode  of  increasing  plants,  that  mode  which  has  been  more  especially 
provided  by  Nature,  is  by  seeds;  but,  while  seeds  increase  the  species 
without  error,  the  peculiarities  of  varieties  can  rarely  bo  perpetuated 
in  the  same  manner.  In  order  to  secure  the  multiplication  of  a 
variety,  with  all  its  qualities  unaltered,  it  is  necessary  that  portions 
should  be  detached  from  the  original  individual,  and  converted  into 
new  individuals,  each  to  undergo  a  similar  dismemberment,  with 
simdar  consequences.  It  happens  that  while  in  animals  this  is  im- 
practicable, except  in  the  case  of  polypes,  the  system  of  life  in  a 
plant  is,  of  all  others,  the  best  adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  We  are 
accustomed  to  consider  individual  plants  of  exactly  the  same  nature 
as  individual  animals;  this,  however,  is  a  vulgar  error,  which  is  dis- 
sipated by  the  slightest  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  a  plant.  A  plant 
is  really  an  animated  body,  composed  of  infinite  multitudes  of  eystems 
of  life :  all,  indeed,  united  in  a  whole,  but  each  having  an  independent 
existence.  When,  therefore,  any  number  of  thc^o  syptems  of  life  is 
removed,  those  which  remain,  as  well  as  those  which  are  separated, 
will,  under  fitting  circumstances,  continue  to  perform  their  natural 
functions  as  well  as  if  no  union  between  them  had  ever  existed.  These 
systems  of  life  are  buds,  each  having  a  power  of  emitting  desoending 
fil>re8  in  the  form  of  roots,  and  also  of  ascending  in  the  form  of  stem. 
The  first  of  these  buds  is  the  embryo;  the  others  are  subsequently 
formed  on  the  stem  emitted  l»y  tho  embryo.  As  these  secondary 
buds  develop,  their  descending  roots  combine  and  form  the  wood; 
their  ascending;  stems  give  rise  Rfjain  to  new  biuU.  These  h)ids  are 
all  exactly  like  each  other;  they  have  the  same  constitution,  tho  same 
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organio  structure,  and  tiie  individuals  thej  are  capable  of  prodaciDg 
are,  consequently,  all  identically  the  same;  allowance,  of  course, 
being  m?\<lo  for  such  accidental  injuries  or  alterations  as  thoy  may 
sustain  during  tlieir  subsequent  growth.  It  is  upon  the  existouce  of 
such  a  remarkable  physiological  peculiarity  in  plants,  that  propagation 
entirely  depends;  an  evident  proof  of  which  may  be  seen  in  this  cir- 
cumstanoe:  take  a  cutting  of  a  vine,  consistiDg  only  of  the  space 
which  lies  between  two  buds,  or  an  intemodinm,  as  botanists  would 
call  such  a  piece,  and  no  art  will  succeed  in  ever  making  it  become  a 
new  plant,  no  matter  how  considerable  the  size  of  the  internodium 
may  be.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  take  the  bud  of  a  vine  without 
any  portion  of  the  stem  adhering  to  it,  and  it  will  throw  out  stem  and 
root,  and  become  a  new  plant  immediately.  If  we  examine  the  various 
modes  employed  in  horticulture  for  propagating  plants,  we  shall  find 
that,  however  different  they  may  be  in  appearance,  they  all  consist  in 
the  application  of  these  principles  under  various  forms.  It  will  be 
most  convenient  to  consider  these  methods  separately. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  the  arts  of  increasing  by  eyes,  strildng 
from  cTittlnpf^,  layerincr.  l>udding,  and  grafting. 

LwremiiKj  by  tyt-'i  is  the  simplest  of  all  these  methods.  It  consists 
in  nothing  but  extracting  a  single  system  of  life,  or  a  bud,  from  a 
given  plant,  placing  it  in  due  heat  and  moisture,  and  surrounding  it 
with  fitting  food,  thus  causing  it  to  grow  as  a  solitary  individual, 
instead  of  as  one  of  the  oonmiunity  to  which  it  originally  belonged. 

Striking  from  eiUHngs  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  last  method* 
Instead  of  takinp:  a  single  bud,  a  stem,  containing  two,  three,  or  more 
buds,  is  placed  in  circumstances  fitted  for  the  maintenance  of  its  life. 
In  this  case,  the  chances  of  success  are  increased  by  the  additional 
number  of  buds  which  are  the  subject  of  experiment.  That  bud 
which  is  nearest  the  bottom  of  the  cutting  emits  its  roots  at  once  into 
the  earth,  and  so  establishes  a  communication  between  the  general 
system  of  the  cutting  and  the  medium  frdm  which  its  food  is  to  be 
derived.  The  other  buds,  by  pushing  their  stems  upwards  into  light, 
attract  tlie  nutriment  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  bo  stimulate  the 
latter  to  increased  action.  Ultimately,  the  roots  of  all  the  buds  de- 
scend between  tlie  bark  and  tlie  wood  until  they  reach  the  earth,  into 
which  they  finally  pass,  like  those  of  the  first  bud.  There  is  another 
circumstaDce  wMch  renders  the  operation  of  striking  plants  from 
cuttings  less  precarious  than  from  eyes.  In  both  oases,  the  buds 
have,  at  the  outset,  to  feed  upon  matter  in  their  vicinity,  until  they 
shall  have  formed  roots  which  are  capable  of  absorbing  food  from  the 
earth;  but  in  eyes,  the  nutritive  matter  can  onlv  exist  in  such  por- 
tions of  the  stem  as  may  have  been  cut  away  wiili  themselves;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  cuttings,  the  stem  itsoit  forms  an  important 
reservoir  of  nutriment.  This  is  a  consideration,  the  practical  im- 
portance  of  which  will  be  obvious  to  every  cultivator.  As  it  is  from 
the  buds  alone  of  cuttings  that  roots  proceed,  it  follows,  that  in  cases 


^  ThiB  h,  of  course,  said  without  refercnco  to  the  power  which  ^me  plaatl  potHM  Of 
dovelopiflg  latent  budg a  subject  which  is  fureij;n  to  the  prasuit  inquiry. 
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of  diflScuIty,  when  plants  strike  unwillingly,  anytVing  which  may 
facilitate  the  immediate  introduction  of  roots  into  tho  soil  will  be 
advaiitageous.  It  is  for  this  reason  tliat  a  good  operator  always  takes 
care  that  the  lower  end  of  his  cutting  is  pared  down  m  close  to  the 
base  of  a  bud  as  may  be  practicable  without  actually  destroying  any 
part  of  the  bud  itself;  by  this  meaDS,  the  first  emitted  roots,  instead 
of  having  to  find  their  way  downwards  between  the  bark  and  wood, 
strike  at  once  into  the  earth,  and  become  a  natural  channel  by  which 
nutriment  is  conveyed  into  the  frcneral  system  of  the  cnttinpr. 

Layering  \^  nothing  but  striking::  from  cuttings  tluit  fire  still  allowed 
to  maintain  their  connection  with  the  mother  plant  by  moans  of  a 
portion  at  leaist  of  their  stem.  Where  roots  are  emitted  with  groat 
readiness,  simply  bending  a  branch  into  the  soil,  leaving  its  point 
above  ground,  is  sufficient  to  insure  the  success  of  the  operation;  but 
in  cases  of  difHculty,  other  expedients  are  resorted  to,  all  wliich  will 
still  be  found  to  have  reference  to  the  emission  of  roots  bv  buds.  A 
common  practice  is.  to  head  down  the  branch  that  is  laid  into  the 
earth;  thisistocall  iiitoactii)n  the  buds  below  the  incision,  by  stopping 
the  general  axis  of  development.  Anotiier  method  is.  to  *•  tongno  "  the 
layer,  that  is,  to  split  the  stem  just  up  to  the  origin  of  a  bud — a 
practice  that  has  the  effect  of  enabling  the  roots  to  be  emitted  into 
the  soil  through  the  wound  more  readily  than  if  they  had  to  pierce 
through  the  bark;  the  resistance  offered  to  their  passage  through  the 
bark  is  in  many  cases  so  great  as  to  compel  them  to  continue  to  make 
wood,  rather  than  to  appear  in  the  form  that  is  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  cultivator. 

BuddiYKj  and  ijrafihig  arc  operations  that  equally  depend  for  their 
success  upon  the  property  that  buds  possess  of  shooting  roots  down- 
wards ana  stems  upwards;  but  in  these  practices,  the  roots  strike  be- 
tween the  bark  and  wood  of  the  stock,  instead  of  into  the  earth,  and 
form  new  layers  of  wood,  instead  of  subterranean  fibres*  The  success 
of  such  practices,  however,  depends  upon  other  causes  than  those 
which  influence  the  growth  of  cnttinps.  It  i«  necessary  that  an  ad- 
hesion should  take  place  between  the  scion  and  the  stock,  so  that 
when  the  descending  fibres  of  the  buds  shall  have  fixed  themselves 
upon  til©  wuod  of  the  stock,  they  may  not  be  liable  to  subsequent 
separation.  No  one  can  have  studied  the  economy  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  without  having  remarked  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
cohesion  in  bodies  or  parts  that  are  placed  in  contact  with  each 
other.  Two  stems  are  tied  together  for  some  purpose:  when  the 
ligature  is  removed,  they  arc  found  to  have  grown  into  one:  two 
cucumbers  accidentally  placed  side  by  side,  or  two  af)ples  growinij:  in 
contact  with  each  other,  form  double  cucumbers  or  double  apples; 
and  most  of  the  normal  modifications  of  ihe  leaves,  floral  envelopes, 
or  fertilizing  organs,  are  due  to  various  degrees  of  cohesion  in  con- 
tiguous parts.  This  cohesion  will  be  alwa3rs  found  to  take  place  in 
the  cellular  tissue  only,  and  never  in  the  vascular  tissue.  In  the 
stems  of  all  such  trees  as  are  grafted  by  orchardist^t,  the  cellular  tis- 
sue is  found  alive  only  in  the  medullary  ray?  and  the  liber;  it  i«t 
thereforo  essential,  in  the  first  place,  that  those  parts,  both  in  the 
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stock  and  tlie  scion,  ehonld  be  placed  in  contact.  In  regard  to  the 
medullary  rays,  these  are  so  nnmerons  and  so  closely  placed  tliat  it 

is  scarcely  possible  that  a  portion  of  one  stem  should  be  applied  to 
another  without  the  medullary  rays  of  >>oth  touchin*^  each  other  at 
many  points.  No  care,  therefore,  is  required  to  insure  thiii,  which 
may  be  safely  left  to  chance.  But  in  regard  to  the  liber,  as  this  is 
confined  to  a  narrow  strip  both  in  stock  and  scion,  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  they  are  both  placed  as  exactly  in  contact  with  each 
other  as  possible,  so  that  the  line  of  separation  of  the  wood  and  bark 
should,  in  both  stock  and  scion,  be  accurately  adjusted.  The  success 
of  iLjrafting  depends  very  much  upon  attention  to  this.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  why  tliis  arf^nrnr  v  in  adjusting  tlie  line  between  tlio 
bark  and  wood  of  the  stock  and  scion  is  so  important.  It  is  at  that 
part  that  the  roots  of  the  latter  pass  downwards  over  the  former;  and 
it  is  also  there  that  the  substance  called  cambium,^'  which  serves 
as  food  for  the  young  descending  fibres,  is  secreted.  It  is  obvions 
that  the  more  accurate  the  adjustment  of  the  line  separating  the  wood 
from  the  bark,  the  more  ready  will  be  the  transmission  of  young 
fibres  from  the  one  to  the  other;  mid  that  the  less  the  accuracy  that 
may  be  observed  in  this  respect,  tho  crrcator  the  difiiculty  of  such 
trahismibsion  will  be.  Provided  the  stock  and  scion  be  of  exactly  the 
same  size,  the  adjustment  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  accurate  in  the  most 
unskillful  hands;  it  is  in  the  more  common  case  of  the  scion  being 
much  smaller  than  the  stock  that  this  is  to  be  most  particularly  at* 
tended  to. 

JBuddiwj  diiTers  from  grafting  in  this:  that  a  portion  of  a  stem  is 
not  made  to  strike  root  on  another  stem,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a 
bud  deprived  of  all  trace  of  the  woody  part  of  a  stem  is  introduced 
beneath  the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  there  induced  to  strike  root.  In  tliis 
operation,  no  care  16  requisite  in  securing  the  exact  contact  of  similar 
parts,  and  a  free  channel  for  the  transmission  of  the  roots  of  the  bud 
between  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  stock;  for^  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  operation  of  budding,  this  must  of  necessity  be  insured.  The 
bark  of  the  bud  readily  coheres  with  the  wood  of  the  stock,  and 
secures  tlie  bud  itself  against  all  accident  or  injury.  But  if  precau- 
tions of  the  sanio  Tiatm  e  as  in  grafting  are  not  requisite  in  budding, 
others  are  of  no  le.--  moment.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  bud  which  is 
employed  should  bo  iuiiy  formed,  or  what  gardeners  call  ripe;  if  it  is  im- 
penectly  formed,  or  unripe,  it  may  not  be  capable  of  that  subsequent 
elongation  upwards  and  downwards,  upon  which  the  whole  success 
of  the  practice  depends.  Secondly,  great  care  should  be  taken,  in 
raisinjg  the  bark  of  the  stock  for  the  insertion  of  the  bud,  that  the 
cambium  be  not  injured  or  disturbed.  The  cambium  is  a  secretion 
between  the  wood  and  bark,  not  only  destined  to  support  the  descend- 
ing fibres  of  the  buds,  but  also  to  generate  the  new  cellular  substance 
within  which  the  descending  fibres  are  finally  iuund  imbedded.  If, 

in  the  preparation  of  the  bark  for  receiving  the  bad,  this  cambium 
be  injured  or  disturbed,  it  becomes  much  less  capable  of  effecting  the 

cohesion  that  is  necessary,  than  if  uninjured.  In  budding,  therefore, 
the  bark  should  be  carefully  *  lifted  up,''  and  not  forced  from  the 
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wood  with  a  bone  or  metallic  Mndp,  a.^  istisually  tlie  case;  for,  altho!ip:h 
it  is  no  iloubt  trnc  that  an  operation  clumsily  perlbrraod  will  often 
succeed,  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that,  if  skillliiJlv  managed, 
it  would  be  attended  with  much  better  success,  and  that  a  habit  of 
oonstantlj  operatiiig  with  delicacy  will  enable  a  gardener  to  succeed 
with  certainty,  in  cases  in  which  a  bungling  practitioner  would  be 
sure  to  fail.  Little,  do  those  who  cmsh  with  rude  hands  the  tender 
limbs  of  plants  reflect  how  delicate  is  that  oiganiiation  upon  which 
the  life  of  tlieir  victim  is  dependent. 

Transplanting,  perhaps,  is  that  operation  in  which  the  preatest  dif- 
ficultv  is  g-cnerally  found  to  exist,  and  in  which  the  cauHcs  (jf  fuilure  or 
succeas  are  often  the  least  understood.  Volumes  have  been  written 
npon  the  subject,  and  the  whole  range  of  vegetable  physiology  has 
been  called  in  aid  of  the  explanation  of  the  theory;  yet  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  it  cannot  be  proved  to  depend  excInsiTely  upon  the  two 
following  cironmstaaces:  first,  by  the  preserration  of  the  spongioles 
of  the  roots;  secondly,  l  iy  tlic  prevention  of  excessive  evaporation. 

It  is  well  known  that  plants  feed  npon  tluids  contained  in  the  soil, 
and  that  their  roots  are  the  mouths  through  which  the  food  ia  con- 
veyed into  their  body.  But  the  absorption  of  iiuid  does  not  take 
place  either  by  all  the  surface  of  their  roots,  nor  even  of  their  fibres, 
bnt  only  by  the  extremities  of  the  latter,  oonsistini?  of  bundles  of 
vessels  surrounded  by  cellular  tissue,  in  a  very  lax,  spongy  state; 
whence  those  extremities  are  called  spongioles.  That  it  is  only 
through  the  spongioles  that  absorption  to  any  amount  takes  place,  is 
easily  shown  by  growing  a  plant  in  water,  and  alternately  preventing 
the  action  of  the  spongioles,  when  langoiir  and  a  cessation  of  vital 
action  comes  on,  and  preventing  the  action  of  the  general  surface  of 
the  roots,  leaving  the  spongioles  at  liberty,  when  the  vital  energies 
are  inmiediatel^  renewed.  These  spongioles  are  exceedingly  delicate 
in  their  organization,  and  a  very  slight  degree  of  violence  destroys 
them.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  remove  the  soil  fiom  the  roots 
without  injuring  them  in  some  degree;  and  if  transplantation  is  ef- 
fecte^l  violently  or  carelessly,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  destroyed. 
In  proportion  to  the  size  or  age  of  a  tree,  is  the  difticulty  of  pre- 
serving them  increuijed;  and  hence,  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulty  of 
transplantation  is  augmented.  If,  by  any  method,  the  spongioles 
could  be  preserved  unharmed,  there  would  be  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  largest  forest  tree  sliould  not  be  removed  as  easily  as  the  young 
plants  m  a  nursery;  but  their  preservation  in  such  cases  is  imprac- 
ticable, and  therefore  the  transphmtation  of  trees  of  great  magnitude 
cannot  be  effected.  It  is  bee;ni  of  the  security  of  the  spongioles 
from  injury  when  the  earth  is  liudisturbed,  that  plant«  reared  in  pots 
are  transplanted  with  so  much  more  success  than  if  taken  immediately 
from  the  soil.  Hence,  also,  when  earth  is  frosen  into  a  huge  ball 
around  the  root  of  a  plant,  transplantation  is  effected  with  the  same 
kind  of  certainty.  The  practice  of  cutting  the  roots  of  large  troes 
the  year  previous  to  removing  them  is  attended  with  success  for  a 
similar  rcas-on.  Wherever  the  roots  are  cut  through,  the  ncAv  fibres 
which  are  emitted,  provided  a  plant  is  in  health,  in  short  tults,  and 
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each  terminated  by  a  spongiole,  are  much  more  easily  taken  out  of 
the  ground  without  injur v  than  if  they  were  longer  and  more  scat- 
tered among  tho  sail.  Wlicn  destroyed,  the  apongiolee  are  often 
speedily  rephiLcd,  particularly  in  orchard  trees,  provided  a  slight 
degree  of  growth  continues  to  lio  maintained.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  trees  removed  in  autumn  succeed  better  than  if  trans- 
planted at  any  other  time.  The  growth  of  a  tree,  at,  that  season,  is 
not  quite  over;  and  the  first  impulse  of  Nature,  when  the  tree  finds 
itself  in  a  Hew  sitnation,  is  to  create  new  months  by  which  to  feed 
when  the  season  for  growing  again  returns. 

Evaporation  takes  place  in  plants  to  an  inconceivable  degree  under 
certain  circumstances.  It  is  known,  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hales, 
that  a  sun-flower  plant  will  lose  as  much  an  1  pound  14  ounces  by 
perspiration  in  twelve  hours;  an<l  that  in  general,  "in*equal  surfaces 
and  equal  times,  a  man  would  perspire  one-fiftieth,  the  plant  one-one 
hundred  and  sixty-fifth,  or  aa  50  is  to  15;"  and  that,  taking  all  things 
into  account,  a  sun-flower  perspires  seventeen  times  more  than  a  man. 
The  same  most  accurate  observer  found  that  a  cabbage  perspired  in 
twelve  hours  1  pound  9  ounces;  a  Paradise  stock  in  a  pot,  11  ounces; 
and  a  lemon  |)lant,  8  ounces.  Gnettard  states  that  he  found  a  Comus 
inascula  perspire  twice  its  own  wei<;ht  in  a  day;  and  Mr.  Knight  has 
remarked  a  vine  in  a  hot  day  losing  moisture  with  such  rapidity  that 
a  glass  placed  under  one  of  its  leaves  was  speedily  covered  with  dew, 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  perspiration  was  running  off  the  glass.  In 
damp  or  wet  weather,  this  evaporation  is  least;  in  hoi,  dry  weather, 
it  is  greatest.  This  loss  has  all  to  be  supplied  by  the  moisture  intro- 
duced into  tho  system  by  the  spongioles;  and  hence,  if  Uie  spongioles 
are  destroyed,  and  evaporation  takes  place  before  they  can  be  re- 
placed, a  plant  must  necessarily  die.  This  is  the  reason  why  deciduous 
trees  cannot  be  transplanted  when  in  leaf;  it  is  difficult  to  remove 
them  without  injuring  their  spongioles,  and  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  hinder  the  evaporation  by  their  leaves;  but  if  they  are  kept  in 
pots,  it  matters  not  at  what  season  their  removal  takes  place,  because, 
as  their  spongioles  are  then  uninjured,  even  excessive  e^poration 
would  be  made  good  by  their  action.  It  is  well  known  that  certain 
evergreens,  such  as  hollies,  laurels,  Ac,  can  bo  transplanted  in  almost 
all  months;  this  arises  from  their  perspiration  being  much  less  copious 
than  in  deciduous-leaved  trees,  wherefore  the  spongioles  have  less 
difficulty  in  supplying  tho  loss  occasioned  by  it;  yet  even  evergreens 
cannot  well  be  removed  in  the  hottest  months  in  the  year,  because  then, 
the  action  of  such  spongioles  as  may  be  saved  in  the  operation  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  waste  by  evaporation.  Plants  first 
beginning  to  grow  in  the  spring,  with  their  leaves  just  turning  green, 
are  in  a  most  unfit  st^ite  to  remove;  for,  when  transplanted,  their 
roots  will  not  have  time  to  form  a  sufficient  number  of  new  spongioles 
to  supply  the  Ioks  to  which  the  rapid  perspiration  by  the  leaves  at 
that  season  will  give  rise.  It  is  upon  this  same  principle  that,  if 
deciduous  plants  are  taken  from  the  ground  in  the  summer,  they  are 
put  into  pots  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed  to  recover,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  heat^  but  because  the  atmosphere  of  a  hot-bed  is  so  charged  with 
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humidity,  tli.it  perspiration  cannot  go  on,  eo  tliat  the  vital  energies 
of  the  plnnt,  instead  of  being  wasted  by  evaporation,  are  directed  to 
the  formation  of  new  months  by  which  lo  feed. 

This  is  but  a  brief  oulliiie  of  what  the  principles  are  upon  which 
the  common  operations  of  the  fruit-garden  depend;  jet  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  not  be  without  its  use  in  calling  attention  to  the  rationale 
of  \\  hat  iiiaj  seem  extremely  simple  and  well-understood  practices, 
but  which  are  undoubtedly  neither  so  perfect,  nor  generally  so  skill- 
i'uily  performed,  as  to  be  incapable  of  amendment.  D.  J.  B. 


VITALITY  AND  GERMINATION  OP  SEEDS. 

[CoDdcn8<^cI  from  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  Loodoa  ] 

No  subject  of  vegetable  physiology  is  more  interesting,  both  for 
thcorctlral  and  practical  reasons,  than  the  power  whirli  -^f^^d^  un- 
donl»t(MlIy  possess,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  preserving  their 
vitality  for  an  apj)arentiy  indelinite  period.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
many  of  the  Btatements  on  this  subject,  to  be  found  in  books,  are 
apochryphal;  but,  certainly,  some  are  founded  on  fact*  None  among 
the  so'called  instances  of  this  excessive  longevity  have  excited  more 
doubt  and  discussion  than  what  is  called  mummy  wheat;''  that  is  to 
say,  wheat  taken  from  mummies,  and  therefore  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity, which  has  grown  when  sown.  We  have  never  succeeded  in 
8ati8f_)dng  ourselvef,  how^over,  that  the  seeds  from  which  such  wheat 
13  Raid  to  have  been  produced  was  really  taken  from  mumniv -cases. 
There  is  always  some  defect  in  the  evidence.  All  such  statements 
may  be  true,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  so;  and  when  we 
are  told  that  onions  taken  from  similar  receptacles  have  also  grown — 
tvhich  is  impossible — we  may  be  pardoned  for  requiring  very  decisive 
evidence  before  we  accord  our  belief  in  those  prodigies.  The  history 
of  this  wheat  was  given  by  Mr.  Martin  Farquliar  Tupper,  a  mosst 
exact  and  conscientious  man,  in  the  "  London  Times,"  of  Rept(  mber, 
1840;  and  to  that  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  the  additional  facts 
which  wo  are  now  able  to  communicate. 

Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  when  in  the  Thebaid,  opened  an  ancient 
tomb  (which  had  probably  remained  unvisited  by  man  during  the 
greater  part  of  tli  ree  thousand  years, )  and  from  some  alabaster  sepulchral 
vases  therein  took  with  his  mvn  hamh  a  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley 
that  had  been  there  preserved.  Portions  of  this  grain  were  given  to 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  who  presented  Mr.  Tnf>per  with  twelve  grains  of  the 
venerable  harvest.  In  1840,  Mr.  Tupper  sowed  these  twelve  grains, 
and,  to  show  the  care  with  which  he  preserved  their  identity,  w© 
shall  quote  his  own  account  of  his  proceedings  thereupon.  '^I  or- 
dered," he  says,  '*four  garden  pots  of  well-sifted  loam,  and,  not 
content  with  my  gardener's  care  in  sifting,  I  emptied  each  pot  succes- 
sively into  an  open  newspaper,  and  put  the  earth  back  again,  morsel 
by  morsel,  with  ray  own  fingers.  It  is  next  to  impossible  that  any 
other  seed  should  have  been  there.    I  then,  (on  the  7th  of  March, 
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1840}  planted  my  grains,  three  in  each  pot,  at  the  angles  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  spota  where  the  sprouts  would 
probably  come  np,  by  way  of  additional  security  against  any  chance 
seed  unseen  lurking  in  the  soil.  Of  the  twelve,  one  oxJy  germinated, 
the  blade  first  becoming  visible  on  April  22d;  the  remaining  eleven, 
after  long  })aticnce,  I  picked  out  again,  and  found  in  every  instance 
that  tlioy  were  rotting  in  the  earth,  being  eaten  away  by  a  number 
ot  minute  white  worms.  My  interesting  plant  of  wheat  remained  in 
the  atmosphere  of  my  usual  sitting  room  until  change  of  place  and 
air  seemed  necessary  for  its  health,  when  I  had  it  carefully  trans- 
planted  to  the  open  flower-bed,  where  it  has  prospered  ever  since* 
The  first  ear  began  to  be  dcToIoped  on  the  5th  of  July;  a  second  ear 
made  its  appearance,  and  both  assumed  a  character  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  all  our  known  varieties.  Their  small  size  and  weakness  may, 
in  one  liflst,  be  regarded  as  collateral  evidence  of  so  great  an  age, 
for  assuretily  the  energies  of  life  would  be  but  sluggish  after  having 
slept  so  long;  however,  the  season  of  the  sowinn; — spring  instead  of 
autumn — will  furnish  another  sufficient  cause.  The  two  ears,  on  sepa- 
rate staflca,  were,  respectively,  2^  and  3  inches  long,  the  former  being 
much  blighted,  and  the  stalk  about  3  feet  in  height" 

*'If,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it,"  continues  Mr.  Tupper, 
"if  this  plant  of  wheat  be,  indeed,  the  product  of  a  grain  preserved 
since  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  wo  moderns  may,  within  a  little  year, 
eat  bread  made  of  corn  which  Joseph  might  have  reasonably  thought 
to  store  in  his  granaries,  and  almost  literally  snatch  a  meal  from  the 
kueading-troughs  of  departing  Israel." 

Here  we  have  no  link  lost  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson  himself  opened  the  tomb,  and  with  his  own  hands  emptied 
the  alabaster  vase ;  of  its  contents  he  gave  a  portion  to  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
who  gave  it  to  Mr.  Tapper,  who  himself  sowed  it,  watched  it,  and 
reared  it. 

On  tile  contrary,  it  is  alleged  that  all  the  grain  taken  from  the 
Egyptian  urns  are  perfectly  indurated,  and  possess  every  appearance 
of  having  been  roasted.  A  correspondent  says:  "I  remember,  in 
1814,  to  have  seen  in  the  hands  of  tiie  celebrated  Egyptian  traveller 
and  antiquary,  Denon,  at  Paris,  several  specimens  of  wheat  which 
he  had  extracted  from  urns  found  by  him  at  Egyptian  Thebes,  when, 
as  the  head  of  a  scientific  body,  he  accompanied  Bonaparte's  expe* 
dition  to  Egypt.  Tie  told  me  that,  immediately  on  his  return  to 
France,  he  had,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curious,  carefully  tried  every 
possible  exijeriment  witli  liis  discovered  grains,  by  sowing  some  in 
autumn,  some  in  spring,  some  in  the  open  air,  some  in  hot-houses, 
some  steeped  previously  in  water,  the  rest  in  its  natural  state,  if  that 
could  be  called  natural  which  had  a  most  unnatural  appearance,  hav- 
ing every  show  of  having  been  calcined,  of  which  fact  M.  Denon  did 
not  entertain  any  doubt.  Be  it  observed  that  Denon  did  not  try  this 
experiment  with  the  produce  of  one  discovery,  but  of  many.  *  *  * 
I  want  to  know  who  can  prove  the  growth  of  any  mummy-wheat  in 
this  country?  Let  us  know  all  the  circumstances.  Who  discovered 
it  ?  What  are  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  ?  Where  was  it 
Ha 
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made  7  When  ?  The  date  is  important.  Let  him  account  for  it  in 
the  varions  hands  through  which  it  passed  till  it  was  deposited  in 
the  earth.  Let  him  show  ns  Iiow  it  was  Becured  against  the  possi* 
bility  of  fraud  in  every  stage  of  its  custody  during  this  interval;  how 
secured  during  tlic  trial  of  the  cx{»crimcnt;  limv  many  grains  were 
sown:  liow  sown;  how  lung  it  was  buiore  they  came  up;  how  many 
came  up;  and,  above  all,  I  repeat,  what  security  he  had  against  the 
hoax  of  some  mischievous  person  during  this  part  of  the  experiment. 
It  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  obtained  a  stem  or  ear  of  peculiar  char- 
acter, if  the  existence  of  that  kind  of  ear  was  known  before.  All 
the  mnmmy-wbeat  I  have  seen  is  of  sorts  common  in  Egypt  at  this 
day.  Has  any  mummy-wheat  been  ever  raised  in  Egypt  ?  I  believe 
none.  ViUt  I  liave  always  understood  that  there  is  not  in  the  world 
a  cleverer  fellow  at  bambooziing  a  traveller,  and  acconiiiiodating  his 
tastes  by  the  preparation  of  discoveries  lor  him,  than  the  Arab 
guide ;  t&fct  the  Roman  antiqaarians,  and  the  venders  of  antiquities, 
and  the  peasants  of  ^ffistum,  do  not  surpass  him  in  inteUigence  of 
that  Bort.  I  beg  to  saj,  that  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  question 
the  strict  probity  and  sincere  c  onvictions  of  those  who  have  found  or 
reared  certain  wheats  to  wliicli  tJicy  have  given  the  name  of  mummy- 
wheat;  but  I  do  inspect  that  somewhere  there  is  a  mistake." 

Mention  is  made  of  an  car  nf  wheat  having  been  exhibited  at  the 
Newcastle  Farmers'  Club,  wliich  was  supposed  to  have  been  grown 
from  seed  found  in .  an  Egyptian  mummj-case.  Statements  of  the 
same  general  character  have  been  put  forth  elsewhere.  ''I  lately 
met  with  one,"  says  a  writer,  "in  the  *  Botanical  Kambles,'  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  Two  figures  are  there  given  of  the  kind  of  wheat 
alhided  to,  and  an  interesting  and  very  marvellous  inferenco  is  drawn 
i  roin  the  presumed  accuracy  of  the  facts  detailed.  It  is  asserted  that, 
ill  Egypt  of  old,  it  was  no  more  uncommon  to  meet  with  seven  ears 
of  corn  growing  on  one  stalk  than  seven  kine  feeding  together  in 
one  meadow!  The  variety  has  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  old  and  well-known  kind  of  'Revel  wheat,'  called  'Egyptian 
wheat,'  and  which  I  have  occasional! v  seen  cultivated  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. I  prosnmc  tliis  variety  has  been  so  called  in  allusion  to 
Pharaoh's  dream,  when  he  fancied  he  paw  the  anomalous  fact  of  one 
stalk  bearing  seven  ears.  This  variety  dues  not,  in  reality,  bear  more 
ears  than  usual,  namely,  one  only;  but  it  has  several  of  the  spikeletj* 
so  much  elongated  that  they  bear  more  grains  than  usual.  It  is  this 
circumstance  that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cluster  compounded 
of  several  ears.  It  is  a  monstrosity  which  occasionally  returns,  under 
culture,  to  the  more  ordinary  conditions  of  the  ear;  neither  is  it, 
when  most  ]>rn1ifir.  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  any  great  value. 
Now,  it  is  the  mere  narne  of  this  variety  which  has  misled  many  to 
suppose  it  identical  with  the  kind  of  wheat  that  was  raised  in  the 
celebrated  experiment  recorded  in  the  '*  Gardener's  Chronicle"  for 
1843,  but  which  is  there  stated  to  have  been  the  'BoUcvue  Tala- 
vera'  of  Colonel  Le  Couteur.  I  can  fully  c  uifirni  this,  because  I 
had  six  grains  from  the  specimens  raised  by  Mr.  Tupper,  and  grew 
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them  in  company  with  several  varietios  of  avIi.  at  in  my  garden. 
Among  these,  were  plants  of  tho  'Bellevue  Taluvera,'  and  1  had 
ample  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  the  descendants  of  the 
( mummy-wheat.'  This  variety  was  specially  remarkable  for  ex- 
ceeding in  length  of  straw,  and  for  flowering  much  earlier  than  any 
of  the  other  varieties  in  my  garden.  In  thiB,  and  in  all  other  par- 
ticular?, I  could  not  observe  the  sliglitor^t  dilTorencc  between  the 
Bellevne  Talnvera  and  the  mummy-wheat;  both,  also,  were  attaclced 
more  vigorousiy  than  the  rest  by  rust  and  mildew.  If.  then,  tho 
single  seed  roared  by  Mr.  Tapper  was  really  deposited  in  the  cata- 
combs during  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  wheat  of  Egypt  was  not 
the  existing  Egyptian  wheat,  so  far  as  this  experiment  may  be  con- 
sidered decisive.  But  I  have  long  suspected  the  possibility  of  a  flaw 
in  the  testimony  upon  which  this  one  grain  is  Riipposed  to  have  been 
80  old  ns  Mr.  Tiippcr  and  ^ir  G.  Wilkinson  lidiuved  it  to  be.  Appli- 
cation was  once  made  to  the  latter  for  spi^iTnen^^  of  nnunray-wheat, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  trieil  anjong  a  <  i  icf^  uf  experiments  'on 
the  vitality  of  seeds/  which  liuve  been  in  progress  for  a  few  years, 
under  the  Buperintendence  of  a  committee  of  the  British  Association. 
The  person  who  had  been  requested  to  apply  to  this  gentleman 
was  furnished  with  a  sample  by  himself.  Upon  his  proceeding  to 
share  the  grains  among  the  parties  experimenting,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  them  intermixed  with  grains  of  maize,  a  plant  of  the  New 
World.  This,  of  course,  led  to  further  inquiry,  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  was,  that  tlic  sample  had  most  certainly  been  tampered 
with  before  it  came  into  his  possession.  Without  presuming  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  mummy -wheat  retaining  its  vital  powers  for  three 
thousand  years,  I  must  consider  the  above  fact,  coupled  with  the 
strange  misapprehension  that  has  arisen  respecting  the  mummy  origin 
of  our  'Egyptian  wheat,'  to  tlirow  an  amount  of  suspicion  upon  the 
aeonrncy  of  the  results  which  Mr.  Tapper  considered  he  had  obtained, 
which  makes  it  •necessary  the  exporiineut  should  be  i»'poated  before 
we  can  feel  satisfied  that  a  grain  of  mummy-wheat  liua  really  germi- 
nated in  our  own  times.'* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1848,  Dr.  Daubeny  said  that  he  had 
recently  heard  of  a  well  authenticated  case  of  seeds  from  the  inside 
of  a  mummy  producing  plants  when  sown;  the  only  misfortune  in  this 
case  was,  that  the  seed  produced  maize.  Now,  maize  was  a  plant  of 
the  Now  World,  and,  although  grown  in  Ep-ypt  now,  must  have  been 
introduced  into  the  mummy  Finee  the  discovery  of  America.  Ail 
kinds  of  tricks  were  played  with  mummies,  for  tho  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving travellers.  Mr.  Babington  stated  that  he  had  never  yet  seen 
a  case  of  the  supposed  growth  of  mummy-wheat  that  would  bear  in- 
vestigation, and  he  had  the  strongest  impression  that  no  such  growth 
ever  took  place. 

The  above  naiiK  fl  A'jsociation,  it  will  be  remembered,  appointed  a 
committee,  in  1841.  to  experiment  on  the  growth  and  vitality  of  seeds, 
and  issued  a  circular  with  the  view  of  determining  the  Ibliowing 
questions 
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1.  What  is  the  longest  period  during  which  the  seeds  of  any  plant, 
under  any  circumstances,  can  retain  their  vegetative  power  ? 

2*  What  is  the  extent  of  this  period  in  each  of  the  natural  orders^ 
genera,  and  species  of  plants,  and  how  far  is  it  a  distincUve  character 

in  Buch  groups? 

3.  How  far  is  tlie  extent  of  tlii-^  perio<l  dependent  on  the  apparent 
characters  of  tlie  seed,  sucii  aa  size,  hardness  of  covering,  hardness 
of  internal  substance,  oiliness,  mucilage,  &c.? 

4.  What  are  the  circtimstances  of  situation,  temperature,  dryness, 
seclusion  from  the  atmosphere,  Ac,  most  favorable  to  the  preserva* 
tion  of  seeds . 

Botanists  and  others  were  invited  to  make  the  following  series  of 
experiments,  and  to  communicate  the  results  to  tlie  Association: 

Heirospedive  Ex'perimcnts. — First.  By  collecting  samples  of  aneient 
soils  from  situations  where  veeetntion  cannot  now  take  place,  and  by 
exposing  these  soils  to  air,  light,  \s  armth,  and  moisture,  to  ascertam 
whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  species  of  plants  spontaneously  vege- 
tate in  them. 

Care  must,  of  conrse,  he  taken  that  no  seeds  obtain  admittance  into 
these  soils  from  external  sources,  such  as  the  air  or  water  introduced 

to  pronioto  vegetation.  TIjose  ancient  soils  rt*'.  cither  natnrni  or 
artificial  deposits.  The  mdural  deposits  are  either  oi  past  geological 
periods,  or  of  the  recent  period. 

The  deposits  of  past  periods  are  either  secondary  or  tertiary. 
There  is  every  possible  reason  to  believe  that  the  age  even  of  the 
latest  of  these  deposits  is  far  beyond  the  maximum  period  through 
which* vegeUitive  powers  can  be  preserved:  yet,  as  many  accounts  are 
recorded  of  seeds  vejretating  spontaneously  in  such  soils,  it  would  be 
well  to  set  these  statements  at  rest  by  nctnnl  experiment.  In  such 
experiments,  state  the"  formation,  and  describe  the  geological  phe- 
nomena of  the  hicality,  wnth  the  depth  from  the  present  surface  at 
whicli  the  soil  was  obtained. 

Natural  deposits  of  the  recent  period  maybe  classed  as  follows: 
Alluvions  of  rivers,  tidal  warp -land,  shelUmarl,  peat,  surface-soil 
buried  by  landslips,  surface-soil  bui  ic  1  by  volcanic  eruptions.  In 
these  cases,  state  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  depth  of  the  surface,  kc] 
and  especially  endeavor  to  obtain  an  approximate  date  to  each  speci- 
men of  soil,  by  comparing  its  depth  tVom  the  surtace  with  the  present 
rate  of  deposition,  or  by  consulting  histi>rical  records.  It  would  be 
well  to  subiuiL  to  experiment  a  series  of  samples  of  soil  from  successive 
depths  at  the  same  locality. 

Artificial  deposits  are  as  follows:  Ancient  tumuli;  ancient  encamp- 
ments; the  soil  beneath  the  foundations  of  buildings;  the  soil  with 
which  graves,  wells,  mines,  or  other  excavations  have  been  filled  up; 
ridges  of  arable  land,  <fec.  Tn  thesf>  cases,  state,  as  before,  the  (h^pth 
htm\  the  snrfare,  and  ascertain  from  historical  sources  the  approxi- 
maie  age  td  the  de|)Oc?it. 

Second.  By  trying  experiments  on  actual  seeds  which  exist  in 
artificial  rep<'sitories.  These  are — seeds  in  old  herbaria  and  botanical 
museums;  seeds  obtained  from  mummies,  funereal  urns,  Pompeii, 
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Herculaneom,  &o.}  dated  samples  of  old  seeds  from  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen.  In  these  cases,  state  the  circumstances  in  which  the  seeds 
have  been  preserred,  and  l^eir  date  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Prospective  Experiments, — In  this  mode  of  experimenting,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  form  deposits  of  varimif?  kinds  of  pccds  under  diiTerent  con- 
ditions, and  to  place  a  portion  of  tliuni  at  surcessivc  periods  in  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  excite  the  process  of  vegetation.    In  the 
case  of  certain  species  or  families  of  plants,  it  would,  perhaps,  require 
many  centuries  to  determine  the  limit  of  their  powers  of  vegetation: 
yet  it  is  probable  that  a  very  few  years  would  su£Sce  to  fix  the  maxi-  . 
mum  duration  of  the  greater  number,  and  many  interesting  resutts 
might  thus  be  obtained  even  by  the  present  generation  of  botanists. 
It  is  proposed,  then,  to  form  a  collection  of  seeds  of  a  great  variety 
of  plant*?,  (including,  as  far  as  possible,  at  least  one  species  of  every 
genus,)  and  to  pack  them  up  (carefully  labelled)  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  various  materials,  as  sand,  sawdust,  melted  wax  or  tal- 
low,  clay,  garden  mould,  Ac,  in  various  vessels,  as  glass  bottles, 
porous  earthen  jars,  wooden  boxes,  metallic  cases,  &c.,  placed  in 
various  situations,  as  under  ground,  in  cellars,  dry  apartments,  Ac. 
At  certain  intervals,  increasing  in  extent,  say  at  first  every  two  years, 
then  every  five,  every  ten,  and  at  the  lapse  of  a  century,  every 
tsventy  years,  a  small  number  (say  twenty)  of  each  kind  of  seed,  fVtim 
each  combination  of  circumstances,  to  be  taken  out  and  sown  in  an 
appropriate  soil  and  temperature,  and  an  exact  register  kept  of  the 
bumber  of  seeds  which  vegetate  compared  with  those  which  fail.  In 
this  manner,  it  is  believed  that,  in  regard  to  the  large  majority  of 
plants,  the  limit  of  their  vegetative  durability  would  be  determined 
in  a  very  few  years,  and  a  largo  mass  of  vulg.ir  errors  on  this  sultject, 
which  Tiow  pa«°  current  for  facts,  would  be  cancelhvl  and  exploded. 

The  nii»st  etlcctual  way  of  exciting  vegetation  in  seeds  of  great 
antiquity  is  to  sow  them  in  a  hot-bed,  under  glass,  and  in  a  light  soil 
moderately  watered. 

The  annexed  table  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  experiments  as 
above,  from  1841  to  1850,  inclusive. 
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General  summary  of  the  expenmmts  /roni  1841  io  1850,  indusive. 


Nambi. 


GBAaillAC&B. 


1.  Zea  nwvs,  Indian  corn  ... 

Cobbett't!  corn  

2.  riialiidtt  cumrieobis,  Canary  «eod. 

Do  do  

Do  do  

3.  Pauicum  milioceuiu,  millet...... 

Do  ......do  

4.  Avcba  sativa,  oat.  

Do  

Do  

Do  

6.  Triticum SEsUvum,  wheat....... 

Do  do  

Do. .........do   

Do  do 

Do  do  ........... 

Triticiini,  i^p  myiuray-wheat  .... 

6.  Secale  ceieale,  rye  

7.  Hordeum  vnlgare,  Iwrley 

Do  do  

Do  do  

Do.....  do  ........... 

Do  ..do  

Do  do  


8.  Fhoeniz  dactylifera,  date. 
Do  do  


AMAKTIXIDACBiL 


9.  Alstrcemeria  pel(;grina. 

Do  do 

A]stT<effleria  aumntiaca. 


letnACUb 

10.  Sisj  rincbium  bermudiaonni 

11.  IrU  riblrica  .............. 

Do  

Iris,  up  .................. 

IS.  Hj^'idia  pavonia.  ..... 

U.  Gladiolus  psittadnug...... 

Do  do  


LlEIAOUC. 


Team  old. 


14.  Mlium fragnuM........... ........... 

IV)  

Do  

Alliam  seneacens 

15.  (Jam&R-'i;i  <-sculenta,  cooiass. ........... 

9  Preserved  (in  waxed  cloth),   f  Preserved  (in  open  jar),   f  f  Pieaerred  (in  waxed  cloth). 


S 
2 
3 
8 
9 
2 
3 
3 
6 
9 
3 
3 
8 
9 
3 
3 
f 

3 
3 

8 
9 
8 
48 
60 


3 
8 


3 
8 
8 


2 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
8 


No.  of  geeda 


300 

27 
300 
200 


400 
200 
300 

200 


C3U0 
3U0 


C300 
t300 

600 
300 


Ho.  of  seeds 
germinated. 


tt300 


60 


100 
160 


75 
300 
800 


3 

300 

5 

10 

450 

4 

80 

6 
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Getheral  summary  of  Ui£  exj^riments — Coatmued. 


• 

Years  old. 

No.  of  HOtH'.S 

1 

10 

'J  r»  f\ 
oUU 

6 

3 

212 

3 

450 

97 

12 

ID 

3 

3 

nlL 

Q 

o 

3 

nil. 

S 

idl. 

3 

nU. 

8 

100 

13 

Do.—-  -.do  .............  

9 

oil. 

MOK  ACE.E. 

5  J 

Do  do  

I 

EiipaoEBiAOiLe. 

3 

lov 

40 

i)o..  l.do  

7 

nil. 

O  1 

&0 

90 

45 

11^ 

a 

28.  FlMftM  RylvRti'-'',  I'v-tH,   

3 

nil. 

.'{ 

nil. 

30.  Uuercus  rubur.  iyuLfiish  oak  ...... 

;{ 

<i 

Do-...-  do   

jj 

CjCCDILBITACKJE. 

31.  Momordico  elAteWim.-.. 

'> 

75 

IS 

Do  .........do 

,«>^ 

Sit  Cncurbitft  cnruRza 

4  0 

oa 

*•  •! 

Mfl li'ric  <li 

1 

11 

1  ^ 

3 

1 ) 

2;* 

8 

i;; 

[III 

8 

i:! 

.',0 

2 

Valenda  Riolon  

1  '1 

:.u 

20 

F«irlv  oiiitaloup*'  iii-  loa  .............. 

\i) 

72 

50 

10 

•2U 

11 

9 

1.-.0 

60 

s 

15 

11 

IQ 

6 

4 
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Oeneiral  mavmary  cf  the  experimemU — Gontinaed. 


Cuciirliit4l,  Sp , 

Do  

SS.  BrjroniA  didcft. 


PASOXOmAGUL 


84.  Pivssiflorn  lierltcrtiiinii. . 
36.  TtMBOoia  piuQatistipala . 


36.  Viola  latea 


37. 

39. 
40. 

41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


46. 
46. 

47. 
48. 

49. 


50. 
52. 


•>•' . 

66. 
67. 


Chi-it:tn  tlius,  t>|*..  vvulj  lluwtT. 
TiirritiH  rotrofmcUu- 
Ariibin  hlrMita...«........ 

A mhi^i  InciJit........ ............ 

KdTi'iL'ii  inaHtiTna  ............. 

Luiiariu  Itit-iiiiiF  

Vet-i<Mri:i  ur'iii.iiliora  ......  .... 

Ibdrii)  uuibcUulu... ....... ....... 

Do  , 

To  _  

BiH^uUiUa  crigeriioiia....  ......... 

VAlfX)mU  maritima  .............. 

Do  

Ucsix  ria  matronalis.  

Erysimum  p«roffitI()Miuin-..  

\  lo  -.do  ~  

Lv^ndium  sativum,  creiia. ......... 

Do  do  

Do  ..-.do  

utile  

Isitia  tinctorin,  %road  

BrawicH  nujuis,  npf   

Do  .do  .... 

iio. do   

Bruwiuk  rupa,  turnip........... 

Do  .  do  

I>0  do  .   

Biii^ica  mpuolcitcia,  turnip-rape 

Brassica  oleracoa,  cabbage  

Do.....  do  - 

Do  do   

Do  do   

I  'lplotoxls  tenuifolia  

( 'i .unbe  marilima,  ?>i;a  I-mIc....... 

llnrd      0!ient;i!:-..  .  


Teandd. 


Heliophiia  aral>uidts-. 
Scbizopetalott  WaUteri. 


Cappaaipaous. 


68.  Cleome  spinon. 


3 


6 
6 


3 

3 

6 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

8 

3 

.S 

8 

3 

8 

» 

3 

4 

3 

8 

p 

3 
8 

tj 

4 
3 
3 
8 
9 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 


3 


No.  of  Medt 
sown. 


46 
46 

300 


460 


COO 
8U 


200 


600 
300 


100 
£00 


300 
300 


300 
300 


300 

iuu 

100 

ino 

450 
300 


5*uO 
600 

100 
160 
•160 


100 
160 


300 


No.  of  seeda 

genninfctod. 


37 
10 
6 


M 


236 

nit 
36 

m 

114 
all. 

11 
150 


91 
176 
nU. 
66 
83 


196 

IJ 
1 

16 

15 

4 

lul 

16 
h 
8a 
11 
40 
nit. 

Ail 
4 
6 
67 

2 

146 
SO 


<1 
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Qemeral  atmmary  cf  the  ea^iiermenta — Gontinned. 


No>  of  leeoA 

No.  of  seeds 

•own. 

genuinated. 

4 

160 

1 

  ^ 

3 

76 

o 

DJl. 

lo 

5 

nil. 

• 

o 
9 

QAA 

127 

8 

300 

10 

4 

200 

28 

lau 

M 

3 

€00 

S81 

4 

1  Ufi 
i  "u 

10 

80 

6 

26 

100 

17 

27 

100 

S 

4 

8 

2 

10 

27 

.'iO 

S 

«o 

•A 

HrmuoAau. 

3 

450 

a4 

8 

nU. 

MAUKOLIACkJ::. 

-t.') 

I>o   

8 

3 

nil. 

Q 
a 

nil* 

RAMOiraVtAQ&B. 

it 

Illi. 

3 

nil. 

4 

nil. 

S 

nil. 

4 

nil. 

3 

i:.o 

79 

8 

7 

3 

nil. 

4 

nU. 

3 

160 

40 

8 

nil. 

6 

11  n. 

3 

uil. 

4 

nU. 
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General  mmmary  of  the  experimenU — Continued, 


Delphinium  flezuonim 

Do  do..... 

DelphlDinm,  Fp........ 

S3.  Acooitum  napelltif..... 

Do  ..ilo  

84.  fiKonia,  mixed  vara.  ... 

Do  do.....* . 

Do*.......do...... , 


Fapatibaou. 


85.  Argemotju  ulba................. 

ATflremone  pnuidtfloTa  . 

86.  i';i[iavtr  .sotuiiil't'rnm,  cpiiun  in'i'i'y 
I'apaver  oheatide,  oiieutui  poppy  . 
Papftver  smaraiiiii.  ...... ........ 

Do  f\o  

87.  Qloacium  rtibnun........ 

Do  do..........  ....... 

H?.  E^cli)^<')iolt/ia  oalifofniGa ......... 

^a.  Ukrygeifi  cn>oea .................. 

Do  do   


90.  Hypocotun  ptooumbcDS. 

Do  do  


BiRBERIDACIyS. 

93.  Mahoniaaqulfolla........... 

03.  BhOfl,  Bp.......  

XANTnOXTLAOUB. 

91.  Atlantua  i^Itiudulusu,  ivilaatujj. 

LlXACEJ^ 


95.  LtDQm  perenne,  perennial  flax  

IJnnm  usitnt:N>niin:ii,  .-\>nni:'n  f1:.\". 
Do.  .  .  ,  Jo.  -  d  3  . 

Do..  -.do  .  do  . 

Do..  -  -  .  .  .  .do  .  do  


Yoaro  old. 


BAUIAaiIKAOI& 


OG.  lAU.s<uuiu.'i  hoiicnfci!}  

97.  loipatieix  glaaduHgers , 
Do..  do  


GntAiiiAOU. 

98   i'claigouiuui,  bp  


6 
10 
6 
S 
8 
3 
8 
9 


3 
3 
6 

S 
8 
8 

8 
8 
5 
10 


6 
7 
3 


2 

3 
3 
8 
9 


6 
3 
8 


No.  of  t^-CtL»    Xo.  oi  »e*i<iA 

genniroted. 


300 


300 

iso' 


300 

30U 


100 


50 


150 


450 
300 


150 

l.M> 

160 


69 


nil. 
nil. 

1 
19 

BiL 


nil. 


159 
nil. 

T3 
nlL 

47 
ttO. 

47 
uO. 
114 
4 
nU. 


nU. 
nil. 


ntt. 


16 

202 
18 
niL 


81 
S4 
11 


15 
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General  mmmary  of  the  cxperme»U — Contmued. 


Yean  old. 


No.  of  aeedB 
iown. 


No.  of  Beeds 
genninated, 


CASTOraTUACU. 


100. 

101. 


99.  Buffouia  aauoa.. ......  ....... 

Do  do  

Plan  thus  Icirliatuo,  Swi  rt  William. 
DiiUibliUii  L-liiuciiMUi,  Cliiua  piiik  ... 

SaponariB.  annua  .  ..... 

IDS.  GyiwophUfi  circling.....  ..... 

Do  du   

lOS,  Sllene  quadrldentata  

Sileiic  i>'  ii' I ula... ...... 

Siieuti  iuliiita  ........  .......... 

BUane  armeria  alba.......  

Visau'Ia  OLu'ala  ................ 

i'iiariuii^uiu,  .............a.., 


]0i. 
106. 


POKITOAOACUB. 


108.  Thlinnm  ctUattim  

107.  Oftlanddtiia  giandiflora . 

Do—  do  

Do... .....do..... 

Gdanditnia  apedoaa.... 

Do.  .do  . 


108. 


100. 


PobTQOliaGIA 

Polygonum  fAgopyrum,  Imckwheat. 

Do... .....do.. ...... .-do  .... 

Do..  do.. ....... .do.... 

Bttmex  obtoBifolium..... — ...... 

Biiinez,  sp  ................... 


NTCTAQnrACaiB. 

110.  Miiubiiiii  jalapa,  UiatVfl  oi  Peru. 
Do...-..do........do  ..... 


111.  Phytolaoca  decandm,  poke-berry. 

AKAHANTACKiB. 


112.  Am&ranthuii  cuudutuii. 
Do  do  


113.  ClKiiopodiuin  botrys.. 

lA>   do... 

Chenopodium  qufnoa. 

Do  do... 

114.  ikta  vuigam,  beet... 


Baobvbac&b. 
115.  Saorarac,  ap........... 


3 
8 

3 
S 
8 
7 
% 
2 
3 
8 
8 
4 


3 
4 
b 
10 
3 
ft 


8 
8 
9 
8 
6 


3 
8 


3 


3 
8 


2 
3 
2 

3 


300 


.300 
150 
460 
600 
600 
100 
200 
160 
100 
460 
100 


$00 

20  U 


300 
100 


150 
100 


460 

30 


300 


75 


300 
300 


400 

200 


60 


la 

:ilL 
181 
«t 
88 
148 
1 
81 
41 
88 
81 

n 

8 


188 
ilfL 

89 
nU. 
171 

18 


86 

7 

nil. 
168 
IS 


80 
nil. 


81 


178 
1 


nil. 
liil. 
171 
14 
166 


8 
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QmBTol  summary  qf  the  ea^perimenia — Continned. 


Tears  old. 


No.  of  seeds 
Bowa. 


No.   of  BOCils 

gonninoted. 


lU.  MeMiobiTUithemnm  crysialUnani 
Do.........  do  


IteRAOONIACUC 

Do...  do..  ....do....... 


lis.  Leaoftdendioa, 

Imxhokobm. 


119. 
120. 
ISl. 


132. 

1-2  3. 
lU. 

125. 
126. 


127. 


128 


Pixittlyriii,  Bp......... 

Patten SM,  up.  ...^ 

l.U|iirUifi  sucriilfTitaa... 
Do.. ....do......  , 

Lvptnni  riTularfs...... 

Do  fin  

Lupiu  ua  gnuidi  tol  i  ud.  _  . 
Do  do  

Ltl]MnMs  |><)ly|'li}  litis... 
Lupluus  iuciUuB......! 

Crotaloria,  sp....  ..... 

Aspiiiitf hiis.  up  . 

Uiex  cuiopica,  iuiw 

Do  do  

Spiutiuiii  scu|i;iriniii.«.« 
C^tibUd  iUbu«.. ........ 

CjtiflQs  lAbaraain  ...... 


Tutruguuulubus  purpurcud..... 

Do  do  

Tril'i>liiitii  rf[>fii<.  wh it <•  clover. 
Tntuliutu  gtguuiicuixi. ........ 

IVifolium,  Bp....  ........ 


ISO. 

ISl. 

132. 
133. 
134. 


Htriilutus  ca-rulcu.... ........ ....... 

HelilotuB  leucaotba. ................ 

Helilotus  macrorhiza. ............... 

Do.  do  

Do....  do  -  -  

Tt  i    r  J  *  11a  fcDon  1  n  - 1 ;  i  oiin,  ftcnugreck . 

iJo..........dij....  ............ 

Medicaf^o  maculata  .............. 

I  <n  ,ln  

lodigofcra,  sp.,  indigo............... 

P>iir;)l!-:i  1 'it  iniiiii' ..................... 

iJu......du. .......  ............ 

Pborolea,  sp. 


135.  -.ib'.i ica... 

(.liilcgM,  bp.  ...... 

136.  Sutberlandia,  Bp. 

137.  Colutea,  ep...... 


3 
8 


3 
8 


4 

31 

b 

6 
in 
5 
10 
6 
10 
27 
4 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
6 

8 
9 
3 
3 
4 
7 
8 
3 
8 
3 
8 
6 
4 
S 
4 
4 
10 
26 
4 
43 


300 
800 


46 


76 


150 
100 
300 


36 


300 
100 


60 
300 

160 

lit 


4oO 
100 


100 

6U0 
260 
160 


300 

Iw 
175 

inn 

200 

110 

I'Ui 

76 
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138*  PtBom  Miivam,  garden  pea......  ... 

l)o....„.-...-do  

Do. ....do......  ....... 

Fnllard's  Oerman  marrow  fiit  ....... 

Do  ...do..... ...do..... 

fisom,  6p  ..........  .......... 

13i<  Emim,  sp-^  

140.  Viuia  Bfitiva,  vetch.... ...... ...>.>- 

Do  do  .  

Do  do  — ....  

Do..... .do  ....... ......... 

Do.... ..do.. ........  ......... 

Tlda  Intea,  veteii.  

Do  do  J...  ........... 

Vicia  gtandidora......  ......... 

Bo.... ..do........  ........... 

141.  Faba  viiJgaito,  Wlndaof  bean  

Do... ...... ...do....  ......... 

Do  do  

AvipfustH  bmna  

Do  do  -  — 

Do  do   ... 

Canada  boans  .....  ........... 

Do  do  

142.  Lathyraa  annutia   ....... — 

Lathyrus  Kttivus  

Lathy ruit  heterophjrilas.. ........... 

Do  .do  

143.  0  iiigei  

Do  

HA.  Scorpiurua  snlcattu.... .............. 

Do  do  ................... 

lir>.  Coronilhi,  sp  

Ht>.  J'Vichynonuino,  t;p--......-.. 

Do  do    

147.  ILillia,  Hp  

14S.  Uwlvsiirum.  ap  .................... 

Do  do.  

149.  ClitOihi,  bp  

160.  Erythriuii,  sp  -  

lot.  rhti.t  oiuamoltifloms,  kidn«y-beaDB  .. 

Do. . ......do... .....do  ....«■■ 

Do  do.. ......do  

I'hiiscoluK,  sp  ............... 

152.  Doliclios  lignosag  

Do  do  ................... 

DoliollOB.  hp....................... 

Do  ..do  

16S.  Ca-sjiljnni.i,  np  ....--.........••>•.. 

154.  Cai^Hia  oanarina... •....•>>.. 
Caada»  sp........— .•>.•**.  — 

Do  ..do   

155.  TamarUKlus,        taiii:ii  in(!  - 

156.  CeroU  cauAdengia,  r«d-bQd  — 

Do.... ..do   ........ 

167,  aiMlltachfa  triacanthoe,  honey-locust. 


MB  010. 

Bo.  of  teocto 

No.  Of  leeds 

■own. 

geradnatod* 

s 

150 

94 

8 

100 

15 

9 

5 

nil. 

4 

4 

3 

150 

100 

7 

50 

36 

4 

100 

90 

3 

150 

87 

4 

100 

82 

8 

100 

8 

9 

nil. 

3 

O160 

115 

3 

100 

37 

4 

100 

31 

3 

25 

18 

6 

150 

70 

3 

75 

71 

8 

50 

40 

y 

25 

14 

7 

50 

34 

3 

30 

80 

2 

:> 

5 

6 

50 

43 

5 

l(j 

16 

3 

25 

31 

3 

6 

6 

3 

IfiO 

105 

8 

ir.o 

63 

3 

150 

18 

8 

150 

13 

3 

75 

33 

8 
42 

.......  ... 

25 

17 

26 

100 

38 

27 

100 

1 

4 

25 

14 

26 

100 

6 

27 

200 

9 

26 

20 

3 

4 

3 

1 

3 

75 

47 

8 

50 

1 

9 

nil. 

35 

25 

2ft 

8 

75 

61 

8 

75 

3ft 

37 

5 

3 

8 

50 

86 

27 

6 

3 

10 

in 

1 

26 

120 

86 

8 

20 

4 

25 

3 

1 

3 

150 

4 

8 
3 

ntt. 

nil. 

o  In  waxi3d  cloth. 
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Oenmd  eummary     the  escpertmeatt-^Oouiuiwd, 


NAHM. 


198.  Mimosa,  ep  

159.  AileDHnthera,  sp......  

16U.  Uobioiii  pfieud-aoicia,  white  locust 
Do.... ....do... .....do  .... 


POMACBJU 

161.  CotoneAsierrotnndifollA. 

Do  do  

19t.  Chrataegos  ntftcncwiithA.. 

Do  do  

Cratte^uB  punctata  ..... 

Do....  do — ...... 


BOSACELB. 


163.  Poicntilla  ocpHlensis 

Do  do-. 

Do... .....do  .. 

ri  itentilla,  8p._...... 

164.  Geum,  ep.......... 

Do  ..do  


Lttiiraces. 


166.  Caphca  procumbcns.. 
Do  do  ... 


Bba»acu. 


166.  IVichocophalQin,  >p. 

inT.  riivlu.'i,  sp  

Crj-ptaudra,  sp  .... 


Aqctioliaokb 


169.  Hex  AquIfoUnnif  hoUj- 
Do....do....do  .. 


SotAKAOKA 


170.  Pctuaia  odorata  .................... 

171.  Datum  Btnunooium,  Jamestown  treed  . 

Do  ._..do  do  ........ 

Do.  ...do........ do  — ..  .... 

Do. ...... .do. .......do  « — .... 

173.  Hvo^K.7an)UH:  ni^t-r  .......... —  

'  Do  do  

179.  KicBtidA  physaloidcB.. .. . .......  

Do  do  .................. 

174.  Capsicum,  Bp..*........... ......... 

Do  ...do......   

175.  Solanum  ovigcrum,  opg-plai;t  

176.  Lycopemttum  ebculeutum,  tomato..... 


177.  AKleploa  Tertldllata 


TflUB  old. 


4 

3 
8 


3 
8 
3 
8 
3 
8 


3 
7 
8 
6 
6 
10 


3 
8 


4 

4 
21 


S 
8 


3 


6 
R 
9 
8 

ft 
8 
8 
3 
8 
3 
D 


If  o.  of  seeds 
sown. 


48 

6 

300 


60 


150 

150' 


800 


1»600 


150 


26 

42 

60 


300 

200 


:><iu 
»no 

:iOO 
7^ 


100 


73 


No.  of  seeds 
gemiiiiated. 
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General  summary  of  the  experiments — Continued. 


OoiiVQI.VLILACB^. 

178.  Oonvolmlus  nu^or,  morning  glory 


179.  Collomla  cocdaea...... 

Do  do  

180.  GHlia  Mfallleieiblia  

Do  

Do   ... 

Do  

Do  

OOIa  capita  ..... 

181.  I>-ptosij}hon  androhcueu. 
ISi.  Polemoui'im  cienileaia  . 

Polomoninm  gmcUe  . 

188.  CiolMea  8cand«Dfl  ...  . 

Do  


HTDBQPBTIXACBjB. 


184.  NemopUlA  atonwrla . 

185.  Eatooa Tisdds....... 

Do  

188.  niacelia  tauttoetifolift. 

Do  ...  do  ... 

Do...... ..do  ... 


FiAXTAarxAaui. 


187.  Flaiitngo  media.. 
Pla&tago  c^nops 


188.  Audro&ivce  macrocarpa 
189  Auagallisanreneis.... 
Do  do  


190.  Noliiua  atriplicifolia. 

Do...  do  


J3OjRA0I5ACES. 


191.  Cerintbe  major  .......... 

Do  

19S.  Kchlnra  gTandlflomm  , 

lOS.  Ain^Inkia  angm<5tif<>liH  . 

Do  do 


Labiata 


198.  XlebolMa  crtRtaU. 
Do  do  .. 


3 
8 
S 
8 
8 
8 
9 
7 
3 
3 
7 
3 
8 


% 
3 
8 
3 
4 
8 


3 
3 


3 
3 
g 


3 

8 


3 
8 
3 
2 
3 
8 


3 

8 


No.  of  soorifi 
sown. 


No.  of  Reeds 
Roriniurtttd. 


150 


800 


300 
600 
400 


800 
300 


18 


200 
300 


800 
150 


450 


300 
300 


300 


150 


800 

100 
300 


300 


41 


84 

on. 

69 
214 
1 

dU. 
dU. 
nU. 
121 
78 
bU. 

S 
nU. 


62 

84 
nil. 
128 

50 
nil. 


180 
nU. 


nil. 
89 
158 


160 
nil. 


79 
nil. 
135 
3 

45 
nU. 


44 

nil. 
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General  mmunary     ihe  escfpenmenit-^Conimved.. 


Tean  old. 


No«  of  seedt 
•owo* 


Ko.  ct 


196. 
197. 


109. 

m 


Honiainom  pynnaicnm  ...... 

Nf  ]>ijt.'\  citrioilora  

XopeUi  ctttarm..,,,  

Do  

Drrtcoccpliiilum  (1<  ntJcalatum. 
X^auiiui  ciudiacift  .......... 

Do.... ..do  ............ 

Betoaioa  hlrsuta  ..  ...  

Do  


iOl.  YorbeDA  auUetia 


SKLAOLJfACi:.!:. 


Ml.  Heb«8»txdtiA  teaoifolto.. 

Pkdauaolo. 


303.  Martyniii  probuficiUea. 
]>o........do  ... 


204.  Kocrcmticarpus  KCiLher  


ScaOFBITLABXAOU. 


207 
2U8. 


210. 


211. 


Bromdlla  eUta  .......  . 

ScliizAiithuH  jiiiinatus... 
Yerbaiicum  thapnuii  .... 

Do  do 

lk>  ilo  ....... 

AlouMJtt  iuciikt. ........ 

LitiAilA  bipartita....... 

J.iimr'iiL  Kpiuti'ft 
Limiriu  k'stui  ......... 

Antlrrhiouui  majus  .... 

,11.)  ..i..  

Ikj  do 

AntirrhiQum  calydnom. 
212.  Scfi 'jiliulari.'i  \   

Do  



I'eatbttfinoa,  ^i^lxl  by  6,. 
Mlmnlos  moacWus.-.. 

Digit  ilis  ItttM  

Do.....  

YeronicB  per«(piiia...-. 
Do......  .... 


214. 
219. 
216. 

217, 


CAltPAirtrLACSJk 

216.  Ciimp<*uu]a  medium. ..... 


7 
2 

8 

3 
3 
8 
S 
4 


3 


3 
8 


3 
3 


ino 

3U0 
800 

2r;o 
;;oo 
800 


800 


CO 


800 


8 

150 

9 

600 

3 

S 

9 

3 

3 

100 

Jiiri 

3 

900 

3 

26 

.  i 

900 

s 

600 

0 

G 

C 

1 . 000 

.'i 

300 

,H 

4 

3 

30U 
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Cfenercd  summary  of  the  expcrimenU — Continued. 


Yeiu^  old. 


No.  of  fiCcdij 
SOWA. 


No.  of  8eiHi4 

{vmiiiMited. 


Yaubianac&i; 

Valeriauft  ofticmaiis,  vakmo 
no.  Fedia  deutaia  


DmA.CAcaat. 


221.  JAfUUKOJt  UciiiiataA. 

Do  tlo  

229.  Eiuratia  arientaUs.. 


CoMPOsrrjB. 


224. 
22$. 
228. 

237. 
228. 

229. 


230. 


2:u. 

235. 

2:i7. 

232. 

LMO. 
241. 


242. 
343. 
214. 


249. 


Ac^pratum  moxicasilllll ................. 

A»ter  tciielia.  

GAllutemnm  horteusb  ....   

Btooaciu  speciosa.. .......  ..... 

Do  do  

Elaulfaesia  amelloidefi. .  ......... 

Buphtbalmuia  cordifoliam .............. 

Do..... .  <io  

Zinnia  el€i?&n«      

Zinnia  ni n I tiliura., 

Ziunia  uulitlcira  

Rtidberkia  auipk-xicaulis  .  

Du  do  

CalUopj^is  titirtnria  

CordopeLj  at rusay ;:uiiiL':i   

Do  do  

Corpopnis  Drummorniii   

Huliiintliua  iridicu--,  dwarf  auuuul  buuUowci 

Do  tl.i — .-..do. ....... do  

BiiUiMo  div> Thifulia   

TiiLrrtce  Ii;kt  11  In. ............... ........ 

'  Do  liv  

Ti\;rirtcs  im  iila   

Gaill;ir(ii.i,  ari.-itata.. ......  ...  .. 

Hrlotiium  Doiif^loflii ...«......_..  _. 

Gallic liroa  jilal  vKlosaa......  

Do   do  .  ........... 

OalinBogtta  trllobata.. .......  ..... 

Do  .rlu  

Sphcn<ji;vne  H;ic<:iu.-.a  .  ............... 

Do.."   

Oxyura  chrv^niith.  nii,iil'.-8......  ..... 

Do  l...do  

Do  do   

Do  do  

Madia  Kplcndirus  

CUdantlin!^  ambicus  .  ...... 

LMtbenia  glabrata......  ....  ....... 

Do  il>..  

Do  do  ................... 

iMthenIa  cilifonUca.......... ......... 

Do  do...  

OhfynathemiiBi  oorooAriam...  


3 
5 


3 


s 

:i 

u 

8 

b 
5 

in 

s 

n 
;i 

3 

8 

S 


m 

60 


160 


600 

300 


300 

ioo' 
'soo* 


225 


600 
600 
100 
0600 

400 


460 


•> 
•  J 

600 

a 

604 

n 

600 

•J 

300 

;« 

aou 

'J 

300 



•/ 

;{ 

450 

soo 

3 

450 

H 

G 

150 

:? 

300 

2 

75 

K 

n 

450 

.'•i 

200 

■\ 

4jO 

17 
3 


60 
nil. 
nil. 


12U 
161 
18 

»!!. 
lU 
26 
All. 
ntl. 

2 

55 

nil. 
3 

138 
toil. 

nil. 
68 

Iril. 

12  ( 

20 
nil. 

5 
nil 
186 

92 
nil. 
100 
td!. 

7  .J 
nil. 

67 
nil. 
nil. 
1 

nil. 
175 

270 
i 

m 


18  A 


"  In  open  jar. 
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QeMrcX  summary  of  Ute  exiperiinenia — Coutiaued. 


Iff  ■  Wl^M 

t ' .    KH    r*l  I  s  1 

fffinniiittfctMl. 

4 

lo 

S 

1 

1 

D 

DU. 

3 

600 

64 

3 

nil. 

S 

1  #k.A 

100 

zs 

2 

53 

3 

€00 

401 

«-k                              1  . 

A 

8 

9 

—  — 

4 

100 

48 

3 

300 

A  A 

49 

3 

25 

11 

3 

MM 

44 

8 

150 

AA 

IS 

o 

.i 

J  00 

40 

aoo 

84 

3 

100 

84 

4 

;')0 

81 

3 

6uO 

94 

o 

450 

AAA 

Flo  ..ill'  

8 

■1.-.0 

189 

a 

3 

100 

88 

600 

188 

2 

•SO 

10 

3 

loo 

10 

4 

nO. 

3 

f.ljl) 

88 

2 1>3 .  l^icris  ecnioidt;;^. ...  ...... 

2 

loo 

Mm  A 

78 

o 
■1 

1  SA 

1 

8 

nil. 

!» 

OIL 

3 

100 
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38 

3 

300 

198 

3 

100 

<• 

1 

6 

Am 

iif!. 

5 

nil. 

Do  lio  

10 

1,800 

I 

3 

300 
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nil. 

5 

250 

16 

10 
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268.  Ularkia  v.\  -   _   
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General  sumrnary  <f  the  experimenis — Continued. 


Loasfi  nitula... 

Do.. .do  

273.  BHtonia  aot«a 


S74.  Petroselinttm  saUirum,  fuailtif.,- 
Do...,  ....do....«.do  . 

Do  do  do  

275.  CSaram  canii,  caraway 

Do. .do. ...do  

Do-.do-.-.do  

Do.. do  do  

276.  Siom  i>u>arum,  ekirret  -  

277.  Bupleurum  rotuttdifo]iutu  

Do  do  , 

278.  (Enaatho  ;rocata  

279.  JBthusa  cyuiipk»d<s._..  

Do  do.....  

Do  do  

280.  Fceniculum  duloe,  sweet  fcoucl 

Do  do  do......  . 

281.  Ligosticum  levijticum  

Do  do  

Do  do....,  . 

282.  Angelica  archangclica  

283.  Pustinaca  saliva,  parsnip..  

Do  do... ...do.... ...... 

Do  do  ..do  

284.  Ucracleum  ele^rans,  cow  piirbnip  _ 

Do  do......  do....... 

285.  Daacufi  carota,  carrot   

Do  do  

Do  do  

Do  do......  

Do  do  

23fi.  Scandiz  bmcfaycaipA  

287.  CSonium  mucnlsttiim,  poison  h'  v.ilwi 

Do  ..<lo  ...do  

*       Do  .do......  do.... 

!»o   do  


Team  old. 


288. 


imyruium  uluj>;ilrmn. 


3 
8 
3 


3 
8 
9 
3 
3 
8 
9 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
8 
9 
3 
4 
3 
8 
9 
3 

:{ 

8 
9 
3 
8 
3 
8 
9 
8 

10 
3 
3 
8 
5 

10 
3 


No.of  eeeds 
sown. 


coo' 


Vo.  of  Sfedi 
gennlnated. 


i:)0 

100 


mo 

400 


300 


300 
300 
200 


200 
100 
300 
200 


300 
300 


150 


300 
200 


900 


180 
300 


160 

3U0 


52 
nil. 
160 


43 
1 

nil. 
nit. 
2 

2 
nil. 
nil. 

67 
nil. 
66 
8 
1 

nil. 
84 
4 
35 
2 
nil. 
47 
20 
nil. 
nU. 

17 
nil. 
79 
1 

nil. 

■M 
nil 

95 
144 
nil. 
2 

i.il. 
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From  tho  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  seeds  of  no  less 
than  two  hnii  lrt'd  ;md  oiLility-eight  genera,  which  illustrsite  seventy- 
one  natural  families,  including,  too,  Dearly  all  the  kinds  cultivated 

for  cuhnary  nnd  ether  domestic  purpofoe.  liavc  been  eoUeoted,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  tested.  Many  of  tbeni  show  a  considerable  de- 
crease in  the  comparative  numbers  whicli  veijetate  after  their  perinflirnl 
sowings,  and  a  few  kinds  have  apparently  already  cciised  to  gerniuuae: 
bnt  some  years  mnst  yet  elapse  before  the  subject  can  be  sufficiently 
investigated  to  enable  us  to  submit  what  we  should  consider  a  decided 
and  satisfactory  statement  respecting  the  limits  assigned  to  the 
vepjetativo  powers  of  the  seeds  in  different  genera. 

In  the  "Report  of  the  Committee,  on  the  27th  of  August,  18')",  it 
isi  jitated  thut,  alter  planting  year  after  year  all  the  seeds  they  were 
able  to  collect,  they  had  then  left  but  four  species  of  ])l;iuts  the  seeds 
of  which  continued  to  grow.  These  belonged  to  the  genera  Ulex, 
Dolichos,  Malva,  and  Ipomoea.  The  shortest  period  for  which  any 
of  these  seeds  had  retained  their  vitality  was  eight  years,  and  the 
longest  forty-thrcf  yearn.  Grouping  the  species  according  to  their 
natural  orders,  the  following  selected  will  give  some  idea  of  those 
Avhich  retain  their  vitality  lonpc^t  :  Graminese,  eight  year>';  Liliacea\ 
ten  years:  Conitera?,  twelve  years;  Tiliacere,  twenty-seven  years; 
Malvacece,  twenty-seven  years;  Leguniinus.e,  forty -three  year>;  Ivhain- 
naceie,  twenty-one  years;  Boraginace.e,  eight  years;  Convolvulaeciu, 
fourteen  years;  Composita?,  eight  years;  Myrtaceae,  eighteen  years; 
Umbellifene,  eight  years;  Grucifer»,  eight  years. 

PACKING  OF  SEEDS  FOR  TBAKSPORTATIOX. 

The  manner  in  wlii  'h  farinaceous  seeds  should  be  packed  f  >r  con- 
veyance to  distant  (  "Un tries  is  a  sul»ject  upon  which  much  t^pccula- 
tion  and  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  money  have  been  expended. 
But  the  results  of  experience,  although  sufficiently  satisfactory,  are 
by  no  means  generally  known  ;  so  that  we  find  the  old  bad  plans  of 
packing  still  adhered  to  with  as  much  tenacity  as  if  they  were  proved 
to  be  exrolh^nt.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  necessity  that  the  public 
.  mind  should  be  at  length  disabused  on  the  subject. 

It  almost  alwavs  happens,  tlrit  if  two  nifthnd-*  of  dniuLT  a  tliiTij-  are 
promulgated,  the  world  will  believe  that  which  is  niusL  cojnjdiriUv  I. 
or  most  unlike  a  natural  j)rocess,  to  be  the  best;  although  it  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  M  orst  iu  tho.se  cases  where  the  function:)  of  life  arc 
in  question ;  for  however  mysterious  the  workings  of  Nature  may 
appear,  they  are  always  found  to  be  less  com])Iicated,  in  proj>ortion 
as  we  become  acquainted  with  their  real  action.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  we  can  aceonut  for  the  directions  formerly  given,  and  still 
observ<Hl  in  packing  seeds — fn  bury  them  in  rharcoal,  sugar,  or  in 
syru[)  ;  to  swathe  them  iji  bandages,  like  a  mummy,  and  then  to  smear 
the  packages  with  melted  wax;  or,  linally,  to  inclose  them  in  vessels 
of  glass  or  metal  hermetically  sealed  ;  of  all  which  modes  of  packing 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  worst.  It  is  not  worth  tho 
space  it  would  occupy  to  discuss  the  separate  reasons  which  led  to 
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these  various  methods  of  embalming  this  class  of  seeds,  because  they 
have  ail  been  proyed,  experimentally,  to  bo  bad  ;  we  may,  however, 

advert  tO  one  point  connected  with  ibis  pro(  <  ss  :  The  great  object 
which  everybody  seoins  to  have  aimed  at  has  been  the  exclusion  of 
air,  guided,  no  doubt,  by  the  procpps  which  scein!*  to  be  employed 
naturHlly  when  seeds  are  buried  at  j^reat  depths  under  ground, 
la  such  instances,  the  access  of  atmospheric  air  is  cut  off;  therefore, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  the  only  condition  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  secure,  in  order  to  suspend  the  vital  energies  of  a  seed.  What 
has,  perhaps,  tended  to  confirm  this  erroneous  opinion  have  been  the 
stories  current  about  seeds  iiK  losed  in  mummy-cases  for  thousands  of 
years  having  germinated.    The  newspapers  abound  in  these  talcs, 
which  appear  to  liave  produced  n  great  sensation  among  their  readers, 
as  well  they  migiit,  considering  that  the  grain  deposited  with  tiie  mum- 
njies  was  usually  roasted.    We  have  ourselves  seen  several  such  in- 
stances ;  and  the  crafty  Arabs,  who  impose  upon  travellers,  deserve 
some  credit  for  their  ingenuity  in  purveying  something  different  from 
the  common  wheat,  when  the}'  sell  visitors  these  antiques.    No  doubt 
can  exist  that  the  wheat  thus  capable  of  germinating,  if  taken  from 
mummy-cases  at  all,  was  put  there  first  by  the  venders  themselves. 
It  is,  however,  to  iho^e  instances  that  we  may  ascribe  the  origin  of 
wrapping  socds  in  wax-cloths,  like  the  cerciiieuts  of  the  dead,  or 
soldering  them  up  in  metal  boxes,  or  hermetically  sealing  them  iu 
glass. 

That  seeds  buried  at  great  depths  under  ground  will  grow  after 
hundreds  of  years  is  beyond  all  controversy ;  and  that  seems  to  be 

the  only  real  evidence  we  possess  about  excessive  seminal  longevity. 

Other  well-attested  instances  are  derived  from  seeds  picked  from 
collections  of  dried  plants  ;  no  case  among  whicli,  however,  carries 
the  suspended  vitality  of  seeds  beynnd  a  hundred  years.  In  the  first 
case,  air  was  excluded;  in  tlu-  other  it  liad  free  access.  "We  therefore 
cannot  suppose  that  the  exclusion  of  air  expluius  the  power  which 
some  seeds  possess  of  living  for  many  ages. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  contrivance  which  keeps  out  of  a  packet  of 
seeds  the  air  of  ottr  atmosphere,  will  keep  in  the  air  of  theirs.  Now, 
the  air  of  our  atmosphere  is  dry,  or,  if  occasionally  damp,  soon  be- 
comes dried,  if  seeds  are  exposed  to  it  in  a  room  in  wliich  we  live. 
On  the  oilier  haiid,  many  seeds  arc  necessarily  damp,  and  they 
eiuniiiunicate  their  moisture  to  the  air  that  surrounds  them;  the 
};apers,  too,  in  which  they  are  packed  ure  damp,  as  uuiy  be  seen  by 
holding  such  papers  before  a  fire,  when  the  damp  will  dry  off  in  the 
form  of  vapor ;  and  if  this  air,  which  surrounds  the  seeds,  is  enclosed 
in  an  air-tight  vessel  of  any  kind,  It  inust  always  remain  damp,  because 
it  cannot  be  changed  by  ventilation.  We  may  therefore  assume  that 
such  seeds  in  air-ti--]it  vessels  arc  damp,  but  in  sitiiMtiona  freely 
communicating  with  the  atmosphere  are  comparalively  dry. 

So  long  as  Koed-packages  are  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  this  dif- 
ference is  of  liu  uKjment;  because  seeds  cannot  germinate,  or,  in  other 
words,  cannot  revive  from  their  torpor,  in  a  low  temperature;  but  let 
the  temperature  rise,  and  the  case  is  altered.   What  seeds  re(|iiirei 
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in  order  to  grow,  are  excluaion  from  lij^ht,  moiatare,  and  warmth; 
they  cannot  grow  in  damp  -without  heat,  nor  in  warmth  witliout 
moisture.  It  is  the  combination  of  these  two  conditions  that  is  abso- 
lutely ro(jni-iti'.  Wlien  they  {iirivc  in  warm  latitude.^,  or  are  placed 
in  warm  tit  nations,  such  as  flio  Imld  of  a  ship,  the  8cf<U  in  air-ti;iht 
cases,  being  t^urrounded  witli  moisture,  attempt  to  grow;  those,  on 
the  contraiy,  which  are  in  ventilated  packages,  not  being  aurronnded 
with  moisture,  remain  unchanged. 

The  commencement  of  growth  made  by  the  seeds  in  air-tight  cases 
is  presently  arrested,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavorable  circumstanced 
under  which  it  takes  place,  nnd  the  seeds,  notbeinpraMc  to  return  to 
the  state  in  which  they  were  l)clV)re  they  be{?an  to  germinate,  imme- 
diately perisli;  but  the  sc'ls  in  ventilated  packages,  not  having 
begun  to  grow,  still  remain  unaltered. 

The  irresistible  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  the  true  mode  of 
packing  farinaceous  seeds  for  long  voyages  is,  to  put  them  in  well* 
ventilated  packages,  and  not  in  dosed-up  cases.  Such  dryness  as 
seeds  can  acquire  from  exposure  to  the  air  cannot  hurt  them,  but 
will,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to  preserve  their  germinating  powers. 

To  emigrants,  then;  to  pccrlsmen  sendin'r  consignments  to  distant 
countries;  to  thelovci-s  ( -f  lli iw  crs.  wlmsc  Irimds  in  distant  par(.<  ttf  the 
world  remit  them  parcels,  wc  recommend  the  strict  observance  of  thts 
following  rules: 

1.  Let  the  seeds  be  thoroughly  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  (not 
fire,)  or  in  a  dry  chamber  or  loft;  this  is  of  the  first  importance. 

2.  Let  the  papers,  also,  or  canvas  bags  in  which  they  are  packed, 

be  equally  dried. 

3.  Let  the  smaller  packages  he  tied  up  separately,  and  then  placed 
loosely  in  canvas  bags  or  coarse  sacking,  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
disturbed  by  shaking  up  during  a  voyage. 

4.  Let  arrangements  be  made  for  these  bags  being  kept  in  a  dry 
cabin,  or  some  well-ventilated  part  of  the  ship.  To  the  latter,  we 
know  that  captains  make  objections;  but  these  are  merely  on  the 
score  of  expense.  The  payment  of  additional  freight  for  such  accom- 
modation will  always  secure  the  situation  that  is  desired. 

These  statements,  it  is  to  be  observefl.  are  not  made  rashly,  nor 
from  m*  re  tlicoretical  views  of  a  very  interesting  question,  but  Iruni 
the  ex|>eriencu  ot  many  years;  and  wo  strongly  urge  our  readers  to 
follow  the  directions  we  have  thus  given  thcra.  We  must,  however, 
add,  that  there  are  a  few  sorts  of  seeds,  such  as  cofiee  berries,  acorns, 
chestnuts,  mangoes,  magnolias,  araucarias,  &c.,  which  require  to  be 
packed  in  earth  or  sand,  excluded  from  the  air,  or  hermetically 
sealed,  and  sown  immediately  after  being  opened. 

D.  J.  fi. 
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CULTIVATION  OP  ASPARAGUS  IN  THE  NOETH  OP  SPAIN. 

[Condensed  from  a  paper  from  Captnin  riiuf  lull.  <>r  the  Bojol  UaiiiiM,  to  tho  London 

Uorticultural  Sjciety.] 

Aspamgns  is  probabl^r  the  vegetable  most  generally  admired  and 
most  seldom  well  cultivated;  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  it  is  large, 
tender,  and  delicate.  In  oountrv  i^ardeuSf  it  is  small,  prreen,  and 
strong;  in  the  London  market  it  is  lonpr,  whitei  hard,  and  tou^j^h — to 
the  eye  nttr.ii  tivo  enou;rb,  V>nt  to  the  tuste  more  like  bleached  timber 
than  an  osrulcnt.  F<»r  this  reasiui,  when  really  fine  asparajrus  is  met 
with,  pei>j)lu  think  it  must  be  some  peculiar  sort — obtain  the  rootH 
from  Vienna,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Uattersea,  or  Dcptford,  and  then, 
when  they  find  them  prodncing  heads  identical  with  what  they  bad 
before,  lay  the  blame  on  the  seedsman,  the  soil,  the  climate,  or  any« 
thing  rather  than  their  ewn  want  of  skilh  There  is  but  one  aspara- 
gus, be  its  name  what  it  may;  all  the  differences  consist  in  its  cul- 
tivation. 

Captain  Chiircliill  says  the  Giiipn?(*nan  apparncrTis  nnpp.snre?;  from  H 
to  6  aiui  more  iiu  lies  in  circumlerenee.  How  this  i6  obtained,  hia 
excellent  account  leaves  no  room  to  doubt. 

This  plant  is  found  naturally  on  the  beach  of  Tiuious  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Europe,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  drifting  sand,  and  watered 
by  salt'Water  at  high  tides.  Sand  and  sa|t*water  occagionallv  may, 
therefore,  be  rep^arded  as  indispensable  conditions  for  maintaining  it 
in  l)e;ilth.  It,  however,  explains,  in  part,  the  excellence  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian a8parag:us. 

It  seems  tliat  at  the  nioutli  of  tlie  Uruniea  is  a  narrow  plip  of  land, 
about  3  feet  above  high-water  mark,  consisting  of  alluvial  soil  aiid 
the  wearing  away  of  sandstone  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  placed. 
This  is  the  asparagus  ground  of  St.  Sebastian.  Beds  are  formed  6 
feet  wide,  without  any  previous  preparation,  except  digging  and 
raking.  In  Marcli,  the  seed  is  sown  in  two  drills,  about  2  inches 
deep  and  in<  hf  s  from  tlie  alleys,  tlius  leaving  a  space  of  2  feet 
between  the  drills.  The  rows  run  inv;u  i;ibly  onst  and  west,  doubtless 
in  order  that  the  plants  may  shade  the  ground  during  the  heats  of 
summer.  When  the  seedlings  are  about  6  inches  high,  they  are 
thinned  to  something  more  than  a  foot  aj^art.  AVater  is  conducted 
once  a  day  among  the  alleys  and  over  the  beds,  so  as  to  give  these 
seedlings  an  abundant  anrl  constant  vQupply  of  fluid  during  the  season 
of  their  growth.    This  is  the  cultivation  during  the  first  year. 

The  seennd  year,  in  tlie  month  of  ^larch,  the  beds  are  covorpd 
with  3  or  4  inches  of  fre«}i  niglit-soil  from  the  reservoirs  of  the  town. 
It  remains  on  them  during  the  sumnier,  and  is  lightly  dug  in  during  the 
succeeding  autumn,  the  operation  of  irrigati-on  being  continued  as 
during  the  first  season.  This  excessive  stimulus,  and  the  abundant  room 
the  plants  have  to  grow  in,  must  necessarily  make  them  extremely 
vigorous,  and  prepare  them  for  the  production  of  gigantic  sprouts. 

In  the  third  spring,  the  asparagus  is  fit  to  cut.    Doubtless  all  its 
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energies  are  developed  by  the  digging  in  of  the  mannro  in  the  autumn 
of  the  second  year,  and  when  it  dors  becrin  to  sprout,  it  finds  its  roots 
in  contact  with  a  suil  of  unsurpassable  fertih'ty.  Previously,  however, 
to  the  cutting,  each  bed  is  covered  in  tho  course  of  March  very 
lightly  with  dead  leaves,  to  the  depth  of  abont  8  inches;  and  tho 
catting  does  not  commence  till  the  plants  peep  through  this  covering, 
when  it  is  carefully  removed  from  the  stems,  in  order  that  the  finest 
only  may  be  cut,  which  are  rendered  white  by  their  leafy  covering, 
and  succulent  by  the  excessive  richness  of  the  soil. 

Ill  the  autumn  of  the  third  year,  after  tlio  first  cuttinir.  the  leaves 
are  removed,  and  the  beds  are  again  dressed  with  fresh  night-soil,  hs 
before,  and  these  operations  are  repeated  year  alter  year,  in  adtli- 
tion  to  this,  the  beds  are  half  under  salt-water  annually  at  spring- 
Udes. 

Let  any  one  compare  this  mode  of  culture  with  ours,  and  there 
will  be  no  room  for  wondering  at  the  difference  in  the  result.  The 
Spaniards  use  a  light,  sandy  soil;  we  are  content  with  anything  short 
of  clay.  They  irrigate;  we  trust  to  our  rainy  climate.  They  know 
the  value  of  salt-water  to  a  sea-coast  plant;  we  take  no  means  u> 
imitiite  Nature  in  this  respect.  They  dress  their  beds  witli  the  most 
powerful  of  all  manures;  we  are  content  with  the  black  residuum 
of  a  cucumber  frame,  which  is  comparatively  a  cojyid  moriutm. 
Finally,  they  throw  leaves  lightly  over  their  beds,  by  which  means 
they  expose  the  young  .sprouts  to  the  ]<  nst  amount  of  resistance,  and 
force  them  onward  by  the  warmth  collected  from  the  sun  by  such 
beds  of  leaves;  wo.  on  the  other  hand,  compel  the  asparagus  to 
struggle  tlireiigh  solid  earth,  capable  in  tho  smtiliest  pue»silde  drgrec 
of  absorbing  warmth  during  the  day^ — but  reatly  to  part  with  its  heat 
again  at  night  to  the  greatest  possible  amount. 

Dt  J.  B. 


HOP-CULTURE. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  HOP  IN  ENGLAND. 
[Coadenwd  from  authentic  Mmrcei.] 

The  hop,  as  well  kno^vn,  is  cultivated  to  a  ronvidendde  extent  In 
Px-lgium,  Bavaria,  and  in  the  Middle  and  NMrilicrsi  States  of  our 
Union;  but  it  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abuniiance  in  the  counties 
(if  Kent,  Sussex,  Surry,  Hampshiri!,  Worcestershire  and  Hereford- 
«hire,  in  England,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  in  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  the  British  antipodean  colonies, 

Ainong  the  varieties  of  the  hop  at  present  under  cultivation  in 
Kugland,  which  have  not  y<3t  been  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

I.  The  iirst  in  rank  are  tho  Faroham  and  Canterbury  '  ^  White- 
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bines."    Theee  are  bo  mucb  alike  that  thej  seem  to  be  the  same 

variety. 

2.  The  "  Goldiiigs/'  which  are  little,  if  at  all.  inferior  to  the  pre 
ceding;,  are  btrunger,  but  not  quite  so  finely  iiavoied;  and  wlieii 
growing,  they  may  bo  distinguished  from  the  other  two  by  the  bin© 
being  somewhat  larger  and  the  hops  banging  more  singly  on  the 
branches.  The  bines  of  all  the  abqve  varieties  are  specked  with 
reddish-brown.  They  require  the  longest  poles  in  use,  varying,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  soil,  from  14  to  30  feet.  The  main  root.s  run  deeper 
into  tho  soil  than  any  other  variety,  and  their  plants  are  the  most 
enduring  upon  the  same  land, 

3.  The  "Grapes,"'  of  which  there  arc  several  Biibdivi-sions,  grow 
in  cluster?!;  whence  tliey  derive  the  name.  They  differ  much  in 
quality,  the  smaller  sorts  being  superior,  some  of  which,  when  grown 
on  good  land,  nearly  a [)p  roach  to  the  Geldings  in  value,  while  the  * 
larger  descriptions,  such  as  are  usually  cultivated  in  Suj^scx  and  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  are  course  and  of  inferior  quality.  The  bines  of 
the  Grapes;  are  »mall,  of  alight-green  color,  and  require  poles  of  from 
10  to  14  feot  in  length. 

4.  "Jones'  hop,"  the  liino  of  which  is  red,  gruwe*  on  lighter  and 
inferior  bind,  merely  re<|uiring  retiK«<o  [joles  of  from  8  to  10  feet  in 
length.  The  crop  of  this  variety  could  bo  much  increased,  if  the  top 
bines  and  branches  were  trained  and  interlaced  from  pole  to  [)olo. 

6.  The  •  Colegates,"  whirh  :u  o  a  very  hardy  variety,  grow  best 
upon  stiff  soils.  Altliough  late  in  ripening,  they  run  up  a  long  polo. 
The  hop  is  pmall,  and  hangs  from  the  branches  in  thick  masses;  but 
it  is  a  sort  not  much  esteenied  bv  the  brewer,  it  i^  linlile  to 
bo  injured  by  mould.  The  color  of  the  bine  in  a  pale  green,  like  that 
of  the  Grape,  but  larger. 

6.  The  Flemish  "Redbincs,"  which  will  grow  on  light  silicious 
soils,  generally  escape  the  aphis,  or  black  blight;  hence  they  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "Xever-blacks."  They  produce  a 
poor,  thin  bop,  and,  except  from  their  favorable  t'  isdency  to  escape 
the  ajdil.-;  blight,  they  can  in  nowise  be  recommended. 

Agrieiiltural  chemistry  h:is  only  very  reeeiitly  been  emjileyod  in 
the  service  of  the  hop-grower.  A  few  analyses  will  manifest  tiie  im- 
portant agency  which  this  science  exercises  over  the  process  of  this 
field  of  industry,  and  should  indicat-i;  to  the  planter  the  expediency 
of  availing  himself  of  the  knowledge  of  its  benefits.  The  following 
are  analyses  of  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  hop,  as  determined 
under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England: 

No.  1  is  the  analysis  of  tlie  produce  of  four  hills  of  hops,  grown 
in  Farnham.  Thev  wen*  of  ilm  Whitebine  varietv.  Tini  siil -snil 
upon  which  they  were  cultivated  \v-\<  the  soft  marl  rock,  resting 
immediately  upon  the  phosphoric  band  of  the  upper  green-sand  of  the 
chalk  formation. 

No.  2  was  from  three  hills  grown  at  Hadlow,  in  Kent.  They  were 
of  the  **  Yellow-grape"  variety,  and  were  produced  upon  the  Weal- 
den  clay.  Both  samples  were  examined  in  their  manufactured  state, 
ID  the  ordinary  condition  in  which  they  were  prepared  for  sale. 
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No.  8  w;>s  f^rowii  at  Bentley,  in  ITampshire,  upon  the  out-cropping 
ol  a  j.li  -sj.horic  stratum  of  tlio  clmlk  tbrniJition.    The  specimen  was 
taken  liuiii  two  hills  of  the  Faiuhain  Wjiiidiine  vnriotv,  con8iating 
of  all  the  hop.^,  le.ives,  and  bines,  winch  were  eureluiiy  preserved, 
and  dried  artificialijr  for  the  experiment. 


Analt/sts. 


No.  1. 

FABMIAU  WUlTEBINt. 


No,  2. 

KK.NT  TKLLOWoaKAra. 


P«r-centage  of  ash  on  dry  matter  9.90 


Silica  

Chloride  of  sodium  

Chlori(Jc  of  {lotastaium  

Soda  ... 

Potaah  

Limu    

Magnesia......  ............. 

Hulpliuric  acid  

I^hosphcric  uoid   .  .... 

Phodpluitc  of  iron  

Phosphttle  of  iiluiulnn  

Carbonic  acid   

ICaogantfse...  ........... 


Hops. 

Leaves. 

Biae. 

1 

Hops. 

I 

Leaves. 

Biae. 

9.  90 

Ifi.  33 

5.  00 

1 

1^.  80 

26.11 

6.10 

20.  96 
7.0.5 
1.  63 

10.  14 

7.  92 

4.64  ; 

4.95 

7.38 

24  96 
3.  18 
2.  21 

20.38 

4.  68 

6.66 
9.98 

0.32 
12.  48 
41.46 
1. 1)9 
4.20 
2.  U2  j 
2.93  1 

2.29 

6. 13 
32.  28 

6.  24 

3.  63 
'  3.  68 

0.54 

2.32 

12.  97 
17. 39 
12.61 
X  14 
8.14 
2.06 
1.55 
24. 18 
trace. 

24.50 
15.56 
5.  63 
5.  27 
9.  54 
7.26 

18.  62 
20.  51> 
3.  15 
2.63  i 
5.22  ; 
0.31  1 

18.  61 
23.  75 
6.  13 
4.  16 
5.26 
6.79 

2.  CI 

16.54  1 

23.61 

3,36 
1.59 

21.26 

lUU.  OU  j 

100.  00 

10(1.  00 

• 

lUO.  00 

100.00  j 

100.  CO 

Xo.  3. 


Per-coDtaee  of  ash  on  dry  sulwtonoe. 


Silica  

CJiloride  of  tiotlium  

Chloride  of  potu^iuni. 

S.k1r  

Pot'isli  

lAixiK'  

Magaei^ia  ..... 

I'eroxytlf  of  iron  

Siil;-;huric  .acid  . 

l*hasph(fric  ucid...... 

Carbonic  acid......... 


1 

1  Uopii. 

Leaves. 

Bine. 

\ 

9.00 

1     21. 94 

7.28 

19.  16 

22.35 

9. 99 

0.  74 

3.  12 

2. 63 

8.  96 

2.29 

16.  S5 

31.  70 

13.  13 

17.  60 

9.  59 

30.  78 

23.91 

4.  80 

4.  84 

3,77 

0.  'T'? 

0.  19 

0.  80 

5.  ]U 

1.  89 

2.  33 

17.  33 

9.  33 

n.69 

1.  92 


VL  04 

1 1.  92 

99.08 

99.99 

99.99 
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As  the  crop  from  the  latter  ^o.  3)  was  a  f^ill  one,  and  of  a  healthy 
character,  a  statement  is  siibjomed  showing  the  amount  of  inorganic 
matter  removed  from  the  soil  by  a  large  crop.  The  actual  amount 
grown  was  about  a  ton,  or  2/240  pounds  of  hops  per  acre,  which 
nearly  coincides  with  thp  rjunntltv  f  ^nnd  by  calculation  frotn  the  two 
experimental  hills,  utler  making  ailuwance  for  the  water  still  retained 
in  the  manufactured  crop.  There  were  twelve  hundred  hills  to  the 
acre. 


Produce  of 
two  hills. 

Per  acre  dry 
matter. 

A»h  per 
acre. 

Pounds. 
8.50 
3.75 
3. 

,  J'ounds. 
1,894 

1,781 

Poundt. 
170. 43 

43.-).  00 
12».  64 

Composition  of  the  ashes  in  pounds,  removed  by  an  acre  of  hops, 
with  leaves  aod  bioe — 

Hops. 

Learet. 

Bineu 

32.  rri 
15.  26 

07.  28 
13.6»J 
9.96 

12.  nr. 

3.40 
19.90 

64.01 
16.  33 
17 
1.  14 

8.  m 

2:'.  w.i 
3. 

57.  15 
133.  98 

21.  OG 
0.  »2 
R.  22 
■1(1.  Gl 
62.  40 

22.81 
SO.  99 

4.  f'S 
1. 1)3 
3.02 

i:..  IS 

16.41 

no.  43 

435. 06 

m.54 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  nitrogen  required  for  the  above 
crop : 

Hops. 

Leaves. 

Bine. 

First  experiment  gave  a  per  centage  of  

2.96 
8.00 

2  61 
3. 43 

1. 

1.35 

2.  98 

9  .17 

1  !)i 

Thus,  tlic  aliove  cnip  removed  56.41  pounds  of  nitrogen  ]ior  ncre 
in  the  hops;  4ti  pound.-;  in  the  loaves,  and  2.S.S0  pounds  in  the  bino — 
the  total  amount  removed  bein^^  12U.3  pound.s  per  acre,  or  nearly  etjual 
to  that  which  is  supplied  by  1,000  pounds  of  good  Peruvian  guano. 
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The  forepcoin^:  analyses  sliould  convince  the  hop-grower  of  the 
economical  expediency  of  preserving  all  his  refuse  bines  and  leaves, 
in  order  that  they  may  bo  returned  to  his  land;  for  the  nitrogen 
alone  could  not  bo  obtained  in  other  manures  for  less  than  $20  per 
acre,  not  to  mention  the  value  of  tLe  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
amongst  the  mineral  ingredients. 

An  inspection  of  the  tables  will  also  dem  r.  *i  ;i(o  that  the  hop  is 
one  of  tho  most  exhausting  among  cultivated  plants,  Ixjtli  in  respect 
to  the  ofLrnnic  and  mineral  constitiictits  which  it  extracts  frorii  the 
soil,  ll  would  bo  Ko,  if  it  inor(;ly  occujiied  a  plac(3  in  a  rotation  scries 
of  crn|TS.'  but,  as  a  perennial  LTiowth,  we  should  expect  to  iind  it  as 
exliuu>tiiig  a  crop  us  in  practice  it  is  proved  to  be.  It  lollovvs,  there- 
fore, that  the  naturally  most  fertile  soils  should  bo  chosen  for  its  cul- 
tivation, such  as  are  usually  found  already  formed  in  valleys  from  tlie 
debris  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  valleys  of  the  present  era,  or 
in  the  more  lately-formed  alluvial  deposits  near  existing  rivers. 
Those  soils  are  cmtimonly  recognized  as  rich,  frialile  loams,  possess- 
ing a  natural  diaina-w  and  yet  retaining  a  high  degree  of  tennrity 
for  water.  M'here  are  also  certain  classi's  of  soil  very  dissimilar  from 
these  loams,  in  respect  to  situation  and  appearance,  wliich  are  most 
genial  to  the  growth  of  hops;  these  are  outcrops  of  certain  geological 
Htrata,  the  rock  of  which  was  once  the  detritus  of  a  remote  era  in  the 
history  of  our  globe;  they  are  generally  rich  in  organic  remains,  and 
these  remains,  in  their  analytical  constituents,  closel}'  resemble  tho 
hop  itself;  and  there  is  a  third  class  of  soils  most  unfitting  for  tho 
growth  of  liops  in  its  natural  condition,  but  which,  hy  skillful  drain- 
ing, deep  cultivation,  and  consequcut  aeration,  may  be'  mado  equal 
to  the  most  naturally  fertile  soils. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  soil  of  each  hop  district  in  England,  it  will 
be  understood,  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  its  geological  characteris- 
tics; and  this  circumstance  also  gives  rise  to  the  difference  in  the 
estimation  in  which  the  hops  are  held  by  dealers  and  brewers,  partly 
from  the  soil  communicating  certain  valuable  propertio?;  to  the  hops 
grown  upon  it,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  more  valuable  varieties 
being  al)le  to  be  grown  on  the  one  and  not  on  the  other.  Thus,  those 
in  the  Farnham  district  are  chiefly  produced  upon  the  outcrop  of  the 
upper  grccn-sand,  and  on  a  deep  diluvial  loam  lying  in  the  valleys 
beneath;  in  East  Kent,  upon  a  rich,  deep  loam,  resting  upon  the 
upper  chalk  and  plastic  clay;  in  Mid  Kent,  upon  the  ragstone  rook 
of  the  lower  green-sand;  in  West  Kent,  chiefly  upon  an  out  crop  of 
the  upper  green-sand  and  gault,  and  in  the  Hill  Grounds,  upon  the 
U]>jH'r  chalk  :  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  upon  Hastings 
san<l  of  the  Wcaldcn  formation;  and  in  the  Worc^-stf^r  district,  upon 
the  marls  of  tho  ri"w  ro  l  sandstone.  These,  of  (  "ur-jo.  are  merelv 
the  leading  and  more  prominently  distinctive  peculiarities  ot  c<u  h 
diHtrict,  which  are  not  uidVecpiently  modified,  and  sometimes  wholly 
changed,  by  abrupt  geological  disturbances. 

The  following  analyses  will  best  indicate  the  nature  of  the  soils  of 
the  phosphoric  strtita  of  the  clialk  formation.  No.  1  is  the  grey 
marl,  which  lies  directly  upon  the  green  stratum,  and  which  is  also 
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f  iiDous  for  growing  large  crops  of  wheat  and  beans,  alternately,  with 

little  or  no  manure. 

No.  2  is  tlie  crrnon  soil,  witli  ^^Mch  are  intermixed  many  fossils, 
that  are  separated  pricu:  to  aualysis: 

No.  1. 


Per  cent. 

Tii>olul)lo  f^ilicions  matter   1».(J4 

Soluble  silica   6.45 

Soda  and  potash  (not  estimated)  

Lime   37.71 

Magnesia   0. 68 

Ozyde  of  iron  and  alumina   3.04 

Phosphoric  acid   1.82 

Carbonic  acid   28.98 


9S.32 


No.  2. 

« 

IiiS(iliil>lo  silicious  matter   32.81 

Soluble  silica   2{).14 

Organic  matter  •   3.02 

Potash   3.10 

Lime   9.63 

Magnesia  ♦   1.07 

Oxyde  of  fron  and  alumina   11.46 

Pho^^plioric  ncid   6.61 

Carbonic  acid   2.30 


99.94 


Tlio  nir^i«i!>.  tliomselve?,  wliich  are  thickly  irstcrgperspd  in  this  soil, 
usiuilly  ('(intaiu  itbont  30  per  cent,  of  phosplioric  acid,  and  from  2  to 
3  })or  (  (Mit.  ut"  ])otasli.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  to  tlie  extra- 
ordinary riclincii.s  of  these  soils  in  lime,  pota.*<]i,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
may  be  attributed  their  adaptation  for  the  growth  of  the  hop,  as^ 
indeed,  the  analyses  of  this  plant  would  indicate. 

The  gault  soil,  which  is  .still  ricln  r  in  potash  than  the  above,  has 
Viho  an  abnndance  of  phosphoric  nodules  and  orpmic  remains. 

The  charactcrif^tic  jreolop^ical  fcutnrc  of  tlio  ^\u]  KoTit  district  is 
the  abnndance  of  the  well-known  rag.stone  rock,  which  is  frequently 
dispersed  with  green  grains.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  tho 
latter  by  Professor  Way: 
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Per  cent. 


SitluMo  anrl  insoluble  silicious  matter   18.53 

\Vater   2.28 

Potash   1.79 

Soda   1.87 

Lime   34.61 

Oxydc  of  iron                 •   7.24 

Alumina   .98 

Sulphuric  nrid   5. 13 

l*li()r^phoric  :u  i-l   20.05 

Carbonic  acid   4.01 


97.09 


A  mass  of  the  rock,  broken  up,  gave; 

Insoluble  silicious  matter  •  *  •  •   30. GO 

Phosphoric  acid    7.23 

Potash   3.31 

Soda   1.02 


In  some  cases,  chemists  have  found  as  much  as  10  or  12  per  cent, 
o^  potash  in  these  green  grains.  These  analyses  also  show  that  this 
particular  soil,  like  that  of  the  Fartiham  district^  has  been  appro- 
priately chosen  for  the  cultivation  of  hops. 

CULTIVATION. 

The  preceding  observations,  relative  to  the  geology  of  existing 
plantations  of  hops  in  England,  will  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  the 

description  of  soil  to  be  selected  f  i-  new  ones.  The  variety  of  hop, 
too,  is  by  no  moans  a  matter  of  indiflcronce,  inasmuch  as  pome  of  the 
c(>;ir''-<»r  kiiul-'  will  flourish  on  soils  Avlirro  lli-^  more  dell<  at,'  will  not 
prow  :it  all.  Tlie  Goldin^s,  and  the  i'ai  iihaui  and  Canterbury  W hite- 
biiu's,  are  tlie  deepest  rooted,  and  prefer  either  the  sub-soil  rocks  of 
the  upper  and  lower  grcen-saiids,  or  a  deep  friable  loam.  They  also 
do  well  on  the  gault  c4ay,  provided  great  care  be  taken  to  secure  deep 
drainage.  The  roots  of  these  sorts  have  been  traced  20  to  30  feet 
deep  in  the  crevices  of  a  stone  quarry.  TI;  *  otht  r  varieties  are  more 
shallow^rooted,  and  will  grow  on  inferior  land,  and  with  less  careful 
drainaixe. 

navin;::;"  rhnseh  the  site  for  a  new  plantation,  ih<^  pronnd  is  trenched, 
or  su:  >uil-pluup:hed,  or  deep  holes  du|jj,  early  in  ()cl(>l>c'r.  The  })lants 
are  raised  by  cutting  oil  the  layers,  or  shoots,  of  the  preceding  year. 
These  are  bedded  out,  in  March  or  April,  in  prround  previously 
trenched  and  well  manured,  which,  by  the  6UccccdiTi<;  October,  become 
what  are  termed  **  nursery  plants,"  or  bedded  s(  (s;  or  the  cuttings 
themselves  arc  planted  out  the  same  year;  but  this  plant  is  not  recom- 
mended, althoui::;h  less  expensive,  pince,  in  a  dry  sjirinp:,  there  isp^rcat 
risk  of  their  dyinp*.  Plants,  too,  are  obtained  from  the  sreds  of  ripe 
flowers,  which  earniot  be  set  out.  however,  until  they  have  been 
proltd;  for,  like  apples  and  many  other  fruits,  the  plants  seldom 
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partake  of  the  character  of  the  parent,  aiul  at  least  one-half  will  bo 
maleSf  while,  of  the  female  plants,  probablj  not  one  in  fifty  is  worth 
saving.  Nevertheless,  a  good  variety  is  occasionally  procured  by  this 
means,  and.  when  tbns  nlitained,  it  mn*jt  afterwards  be  propngated, 
as  in  the  old  sorts,  by  layers.  If  the  nursery  jdants  })<:'  used,  it  is 
desirable  to  set  them  aii  early  as  November,  and,  at  any  rate,  if  the 
weather  be  open,  the  earlier  they  are  planted  iu  the  course  of  the 
winter  the  better.  Wken  catlings  are  used,  they  are  planted  without 
loss  of  time,  in  March.  They  are  set  in  squares,  or  triangles,  at  equal 
distances,  generally  from  6  to  1  feet  apart.  The  triangular  planting 
possesses  an  advantage  over  the  square,  as,  when  three  poles  to  a  hill 
are  employod,  it  allows  tho  bop  "nidp^pt,"  or  pcririCer,  more  oom- 
pletely  to  move  all  the  ground  on  th(!  outside  of  the  poles,  which  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  With  regard  to  distances,  as  a  gi  iieral 
rule,  G  feet  is  preferred  for  square  planting,  and  GJ  feet  for  tri- 
angular; but  when  it  is  intended  to  plant  either  the  Famham,  or 
Golding,  or  Oanterbury  variety,  and  to  place  three  poles  to  a  hill,  64 
feet  for  s(|uares,  and  7  feet  for  triangles  are  considered  preferable* 
especially  if  the  land  be  good.  For  very  fertile  grounds,  the  distances 
are  further  increased,  somotinirs  to  0  fi  ct  in  square  planting,  having 
poles  from  20  to  30  feet  in  1( MiL;tii.  In  all  these  matters,  however, 
the  exercise  of  judgment  is  required. 

The  best  method  of  setting  out  the  young  plantation  is  b}'  means 
of  the  common  land-surveyor's  chain,  having  the  distance  indicated 
by  the  feathers  or  quills  of  fowls.  Sticks  are  then  inserted  at  each 
mark,  where  holes  are  dug,  and  the  hops  planted. 

Trenching  is  considered  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  the  preferable 
mode  of  preparing  the  ground,  especially  when  meadow  or  pasture 
land  \^  to  be  broken  up,  where,  indeed,  it  is  almost  indispensable. 
In  tills,  as  in  every  other  case  where  trenching  is  adtpted,  care  is 
taken  not  to  bury  the  suriucu-boil  too  deeply,  but  luuving  it  within 
reach  of  the  spade,  when  the  ground  is  dug  over  the  following  year. 
Very  deep  trenching  for  bops,  even  when  the  top  soil  is  not  buried 
deeply,  is  by  no  means  advisable,  provided  there  be  no  pan-table,  or 
incrustation,  below.  Eighteen  inches  is  usually  a  suflicient  depth. 
It  may  be  stated,  as  a  reason  for  nrst  burying  the  surface  mould  very 
deeply,  that,  although  tln^  main  rot)ts  of  the  hop  penetrate  to  a  great 
depth,  yet  that  the  smaller  rootlets,  with  their  spongiolf  i  ini  only 
just  below  the  surface,  and  the  manuring  ingredients  arc  i  uiiliiiUHliy 
washing  downwanls.  We  have  also  pretty  good  groimds  for  believing 
that  rich  soil  buried  deeply  becomes  inert.  D*.x  \)  digging  answers 
very  well,  if  the  land  be  taken  from  arable  cultivation,  provided  it  be 
in  a  clean  condition.  In  those  districts  in  which  manual  labor  is 
scarce,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  resorted  to.  If  holes 
are  dug.  they  should  be  about  20  inches  square,  and  2  feet  deep.  In 
this  ease,  affpr  the  liops  are  planfod,  the  residue  of  the  ground  must 
be  dug  up  deeply.  There  is,  Imwever,  very  little,  if  any,  saving  of 
expense  by  this  method,  when  the  aftor-cultivatiou  is  taken  iuto 
account. 

After  either  of  the  above  processes  has  been  determined  upon,  the 
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next  consideration  is  the  application  of  appropriate  manures.  When 
the  ground  has  been  trenched  or  sub-soiled,  if  it  l«o  in  "good  heart," 
no  manure  is  required  at  the  time  of  planting;  but  if  the  ground  be 

])oor,  it  is  desirable  to  di^:  s-mall  holo.'^,  aboTit  a  foot  square  and  15 
iiu'lic.^  deep,  and  j)ut  into  tlie  bottom  nf  o'lcli  hole  a  ppit  of  crmd 
dung  compost,  or  a  few  rags,  hair,  or  aiij-  kind  of  animal  refuse,  but 
on  no  account  to  use  guano  or  the  salts  of  ammonia  at  tliis  period. 
When  large  holes  are  dug  as  a  substitute  for  trenching,  it  is  almost 
always  advisable  to  ])ut  in  some  manure,  which  should  be  mixed  up 
with  the  soil,  instead  of  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes. 

If  nursery  or  bedded  sets  bo  employed,  one,  two,  or  three  plants 
may  be  u-*'d  to  form  a  hill,  according  to  the  f^trength  of  the  plants. 
One  is  suliicient,  if  it  be  a  larp-e,  strong,  healthy  plant,  and  if  great 
pains  and  attention  be  bcj^tovvetl  ui)un  the  suVisoquent  maTingomeiit. 
"When  cuttings  arc  used,  it  is  safest  to  plant  tive  to  each  hill,  which 
should  be  dibbled  in.  round  one  as  a  centre.  Bach  cutting  should 
have  an  inch  of  earth  between  it  and  its  fellow.  In  the  planting  of 
new  grounds,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  introduction  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  male  plants*  One  hill  in  two  hundred,  or  about 
six  on  an  acre,  are  considered  ample.  They  ought  to  be  planted  at 
regular  and  known  intervals,  in  order  tliat,  in  subsequent  years,  the 
cutting.-;  saved  from  these  grounds  may  nut  become  indiscriminately 
mixed.  The  introduction  of  these  male  plants  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
importance,  and  ought  on  no  account  to  be  neglected ;  for  it  is  an  estab- 
lished and  indisputable  fact,  that  the  grounds  which  possess  them 
are  more  prolific,  and  bring  the  hops  to  maturity  earlier  than  those 
plantations  which  are  deficient  in  them,  and,  in  addition  to  these 
advantages,  the  hops  are  of  a  better  quality. 

The  subserpient  cultivation  of  a  new  plantation  requires  constant 
attention.  The  ground  niu^t  always  be  k(  jtt  quite  clear  of  weeds, 
and  should  huvc  a  guuJ  deptli  of  pulverized  soil.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  spring,  a  stick,  about  6  or  7  feet  high  above  ground,  should  be 
placed  to  each  hill,  if  planted  with  nurseries,''  and  about  4  feet 
high  if  planted  with  cuttings ;  to  these  sticks  all  the  young  bines,  as 
they  shoot  out  during  the  summer,  must  be  tied  up.  At  the  end  of 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  a  dressing  of  guano  and  superphosphate 
of  lime  should  be  applied,  at  the  rate  of  .*»00  pounds  of  the  former 
and  100  pounds  of  the  latter  per  acre.  This  should  bo  placed  in 
equal  quantities  around  each  hill  and  hoed  in,  taking  caro  not  to 
allow  any  of  the  mixture  to  come  in  contact  with  the  plant.  Another 
and  similar  manuring  should  be  applied  in  July,  and  after  this,  the 
hills  should  bo  earthed  about  6  inches.  The  above  quantiiii  s  of 
guano,  Ac.,  may  appear  extravagant,  but  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
that  young  hops  cannot  be  two  strong;  for,  unless  they  be  very 
strnnp".  tliov  w[\\  not  come  into  full  In^aring  the  next  year.  This 
recomincndati(m  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  extensive  experience.  The 
cost,  too,  is  often  repaid  in  the  same  year,  by  the  growth  of  200  or 
300  pounds  of  hops  per  aero.  When  tho  hops  from  these  nursery 
grounds  are  picked,  the  bines  must  not  be  cut,  but  the  hops  must  be 
gathered  from  the  sticks,  as  they  stand,  into  small  baskets.  The  bines 
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and  sticks  should  not  be  taken  np  till  November  ;  for  the  young  plants 
would  be  most  seriously  injured  by  the  escape  of  sap  if  tho  bines 
were  cut  while  in  a  growing,  succulent  state.  It  is  custoinarv  to 
intercrop  a  newly-planted  field  with  maiigold-wurzol,  cabbages, 
turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  tfec,  and  thia  it?  not  objectionable,  if  the 
land  be  clean,  and  the  requisite  manurea  for  these  crops  be  not  stinted. 

In  all  meadow,  pasture,  or  grabbed  coppice  land,  and  wherever  a 
deficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil  is  snspected,  a  dressing  of  quicklime, 
at  the  rate  of  200  bushels  per  acre,  applied  in  the  spring  of  the 
sec  ond  year  will  be  found  beneficial.  This  should  be  dug  into  the 
ground  us  soon  as  it  is  spread,  and,  of  courac,  uo  ammoniacal  manures 
must  be  put  on  at  tho  same  time. 

In  the  management  of  established  hop-grounds,  it  may  be  laid  down, 
in  the  first  place,  as  a  positive  rule,  that  no  work  should  be  done 
either  by  horses  or  men  in  wet  weather,  or  whenever  the  land  poaches, 
or  kneads,  and  that  all  weeds  should  be  extirpated  as  thej  spring  up. 
The  general  syptcin  of  cultivation  will  probably  be  best  understood 
in  its  chronological  order. 

Commencing,  tlieii,  in  tlie  month  of  Oetober,  as  soon  as  the  pre- 
ceding growth  has  l»een  gathered  in,  the  haulm,  or  bines,  are  stripped 
ofl"  the  poles  as  early  as  practicable,  unless  this  process  has  previously 
been  done  by  spare  hands  before  the  hop-picking  of  the  farm  has 
been  completed.  The  haulm  are  carefully  preserved  and  taken  to 
the  homestead,  where  they  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  straw.  They 
are  stacked  in  ricks,  and  cut  out  like  hay  when  required  for  bedding 
in  the  cattle-yards.  The  chemical  analyses,  wliich  have  been  in- 
serted. sbov/tl!;it  -t  large  amount  ot'vahiable  mineral  and  organic  manure 
is  thus  })rcscrved  tor  the  replenishment  of  the  land.  When  taken  di- 
rect from  the  hop-ground,  and  spread  evenly  over  arabie  iaiKi,  the 
haulm,  too,  are  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  manures  for  potatoes; 
they  are  suffered  to  lie  upon  the  surface  throughout  the  winter,  du- 
ring which  time,  the  leaves  are  detached,  and  are  subsequently  dug 
or  trenched  in  for  the  potato  crop,  the  remaining  .stalks  being  used 
for  other  purposes.  They  are,  also,  an  excellent  manure  for  oats 
similarly  applied.  That  ])ortion  of  the  stalk  wiiieh  grows  near  the 
ground  is  useful,  if  stored  awuy  when  dry,  tor  making  bandages  or 
withcri.  The  poles,  when  btripped,  are  stacked  or  hiled  in  straight 
lines  through  the  plantation;  each  stack  or  hile  usually  containing  four 
or  five  hundred  poles.  By  stacking,"  is  meant  the  horizontal  pro- 
cess in  which  the  tops  of  the  poles  are  brought  together  into  the  mid- 
dle of  each  stack,  thus  leaving  only  the  butt-ends  exposed.  Tho  stack 
is  supported  al)out  18  inehes  al>ove  the  level  of  the  ground  by  three 
narrow  mounds  of  earth,  upon  which  are  placed  a  few  pieces  of  worn- 
out  poles  for  the  sound  ones  t*)  rest  upon,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  damp  soil.  In  "hiling,"  the  poles  are  set 
up  on  end,  about  one  hundred  being  placed  in  each  of  four  squares, 
the  tops  meeting  so  as  to  form  the  apex  of  a  cone.  When  the  poles 
are  preserved  during  the  winter  in  uiis  manner,  the  hop  plantations 
present  Uie  appearance  of  an  extensive  encampment.  The  latter 
19  A 
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TTiode  of  preserving  the  poles  is  preferable,  as  it  allows  them  to  dry 

more  speedily. 

In  November,  and  during  the  winter  months,  as  opportunities 
permit,  the  poles  are  sorted,  and  repoiuted  as  required;  afterwards, 
re-hiling  those  which  are  suitable  for  the  groiind  in  which  the  work 
is  performiDg,  and  taking  away  the  smaller  ones  for -young  plantations, 
or  for  those  grounds  and  irarieties  of  hops  that  require  a  shorter  kind 
of  polefi.  Experience  alone  teaches  the  hop-grower  the  length  of 
poles  best  adapted  to  Itis  sovernl  plantations;  nnd  an  this  is  an  ele- 
ment of  considerable  importance  in  Beeiiring  a  successful  result,  an 
attentive  observation  is  bestowed  upon  this  branch  of  iiis  art.  Drain- 
age, which  had  been  neglected  when  the  ground  was  planted,  is  now 
commenced;  the  hops  being  planted  in  straight  rows  afford  every 
fietoility  for  this  undertaking.  The  drains  are  from  4  to  5  feet  deep, 
having  a  two-inch  pipe  or  tile  at  the  bottom,  with  a  covering  a  foot 
thick  of  broken  stones  or  chalk,  if  obtainable,  as  this  covering  pre- 
vents the  roots  from  entering  the  pip«^s.  All  stiff  soils,  such  as  the 
gault  and  Wealden  clays,  require  drauuige  in  order  to  insure  Buccess- 
fnl  results:  and,  in  these  soils,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  place  the 
drains  too  deeply  or  too  close  together;  and  all  those  soils  which  only 
occasionally,  in  ^  et  seasons,  contain  a  rednndancy  of  water,  pay  weU 
for  draining;  hot  the  drains  in  such  classes  of  soil  are  pat  in  at  wider 
intervals.  It  may  here  bo  mentioned  that  much  damage  is  often  pro- 
dnced  npon  hop  grounds  by  the  overflow  of  surface  water  from 
roads  and  lanes  in  the  sprinp^  of  the  year,  when  the  hop  plant  is  in 
its  t<'!vler  stage.  This  causes  the  root  to  rot,  and  the  biues  then 
cunki,'!'  off. 

During  the  three  winter  months,  every  opportunity  of  frosty  weather 
is  seised  upon  to  convey  to  the  grounds  new  poles  and  manures.  On 
the  free  working  soils,  digging  is  performed  whenever  the  weather 
is  open  and  dry.  This  operation  is  effected  by  a  **Bpnd,''  or  three> 
spaned  fork.  The  spanes,  or  tines,  when  new,  are  about  12  inches 
lonir,  which  enables  the  laborer  to  move  the  ground  thoroup^hly  8  or 
9  inches  dee[).  Great  care  is  observed  that  the  digging  is  well  done, 
as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  labor. 

In  March,  no  time  is  lost  in  completing  the  digging;  for  the  dry 
weather  which  usually  occurs  in  this  month  affords  an  opportunity  of 
patting  the  stiff  lands  in  good  condition,  so  as  to  insure  a  proper  tilth 
throughout  the  ensuing  summer.  It  is  regarded  a  wise  economy, 
therefore,  to  employ  as  many  hands  as  can  be  procured,  in  order  to 
dig  up  the  stiff  ground  quickly,  in  fnvoraVdo  reasons.  The  next  pro- 
cess is  that  of  cuttiuLT  or  pruning  the  hill,  which,  on  no  account,  is 
delayed  beyond  this  mouth,  while  the  earlier  it  can  be  done  the  better; 
and  if  from  any  cause  the  ground  hm  not  been  dug,  rather  thaii  wait 
too  long,  the  operation  of  cutting  precedes  the  digging.  When  the 
ground  has  been  dug,  the  cutting  process  is  executed  by  means  of  a 
^  ^  beck,"  or  pronged  hoe.  by  which  the  earth  around  the  hill  is  removed, 
so  as  to  expose  the  bines  of  the  preceding  year  down  to  the  crown 
of  the  roots,  as  well  as  any  fuekers  or  ofl'-M-ts  wliich  may  have  sprung 
from  it.    The  latter  are  cut  oil'  cleanly  with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving 
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the  crown  in  a  con  vox  shape,  about  6  inches  below  tlic  level  surface 
of  the  ground.  From  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  of  the  last  year's  shoots 
are  permitted  to  remain.  The  crowns  are  then  h'ft  exposed  for  a  day 
or  two,  after  they  liave  been  trimmed,  in  order  to  dry,  when  they 
are  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  fine  earth,  care  being  observed  at 
thie  time,  by  sticking  up  a  catting,  to  mark  tho«e  hills  wMch  ar« 
weakly  and  will  require  smaller  poles.  When  the  ground  has  not 
been  dug,  the  s^ime  process  is  followed,  after  having  cleared  away 
the  earth  around  the  crowns  of  the  root.  That  portion  of  the  bine 
of  the  prcce<lin*^-  year,  which  had  been  earthed  up  the  summer  before, 
and  whicli  luk*  consequently  become  much  enlarged,  la  the  part  taken 
to  plant  new  hop  grounds,  or  to  make  bedded  sets. 

After  the  cutting  or  trimming  is  completed,  and  continuing  the 
work  through  the  month  of  April,  the  poles  are  set  up,  commencing 
with  those  grounds  that  have  not  been  dug,  the  digging  being  finished 
immediately  after  the  poling.    It  will  Ikm  o  he  necessary  to  revert  to 
the  lengths  and  number  of  poles  which  the  various  soils  and  different 
varieties  of  hop  require:  In  large  plantations,  and  frequently  in  the 
same  field,  a  very  (litre rent  kind  of  polin«r  i?  requisite,  which  demands 
the  attentive  bludy  of  the  hop-grower;  for  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil  can  only  be  obtained  by  experience,  which,, 
howeyer,  will  be  greatly  aided  by  a  little  geological  information,  aa^ 
the  out-cropping  of  acme  of  the  peculiar  strata  of  the  hop.  districts.. 
Under  and  over-poling  are  eztrenu  H  equally  to  be  avoided.    As  a 
general  rule,  the  longer  the  poles  the  less  number  is  required.  The- 
Farnlmins,  Canterlturys,  Geldings,  and  Colecates  demand  longer  andl 
fewer  poles  than  the  Jones  and  the  several  sorts  of  Grapes:  tlio- 
refuse  poles  of  the  former  V)cing  well  suited  for  the  latter.    The  poies. 
vary  from  about  10  to  20  feet  in  length.    The  first  four  varieties  of 
hops  generally  require  them  from  14  to  20  feet  long,  the  Grapes  fromt 
10  to  14  feet,  and  for  the  Jones  even  shorter  poles  suffice.  When* 
there  are  about  twelve  hundred  hills  on  an  acre,  and  the  poles  18  feet*, 
long,  and  upwards,  two  are  used  to  each  hill;  with  sixteen-foot  poles,, 
every  third  hill  has  three;  with  fourteen-foot  poles,  two  and  three  alter* 
natelyj  with  twelve-foot  poles,  three;  and  with  ten -foot  poles,  three  andi 
four  alternately,  or,  perhaps  all  fours  for  the  Jones  and  Grape  varie-- 
ties.    Here,  again,  the  sort  of  hops  is  taken  into  account;  for,  if  they 
be  Grapes,  grown  on  rich  land,  then  three  fourteen-foot  poles  are  not' 
considered  too  many.  With  the  increased  distances  between  the  hills, .  . 
a  proportionately  increased  number  of  poles  are  supplied.   It  is  con- 
ceded, however,  as  a  useful  maxim,  that  it  is  not  wise  to  overcrowd! 
a  field  with  poles,  as  the  fruit  would  be  rendered  imperfect,  and  in  ai 
wet  season,  with  a  biney  growth,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  crop  is- 
much  diminished  l>y  having  too  many.    It  is  thought  to  be  a  better- 
plan  to  pole  rather  sparingly  at  first  in  loner-poled  grounds,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  June  to  set  up  some  extra  poles  at  the  strongest 
hills^  taking  off  a  bine  from  each  of  the  other  poles  to  furnish:  them, 
with.   The  poles  are  set  up  by  means  of  an  implement  called 'a  '*hop< 
bar,"  or  ^'hop  pitcher,''  similar,  but  larger  than  the  common  iron 
bar  used  for  making  holes  for  fence  stakes.   £acb^f<^^  iB^pSBehed 
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into  the  h<Ae  made  for  it,  by  the  full  force  of  a  man's  strenjjtli,  in 
order  that  it  may  resist  the  wind  whr^n  it  is  loaded  witfi  liiiios  and 
hops.  The  ]M)|,>s  are  put  up  symim  1 1  ically,  equidistaiit  IVoui  each 
other,  aruund  the  centre  of  the  hill,  iioiu  which  each  is  about  10  or 
12  inches;  and  they  are  so  spread  out  at  the  tops  as  equally  to  in- 
tersperse the  area  formed  by  the  tops  of  all  the  poles,  by  which 
means  each  pole  will  receive  its  due  share  of  sunshine  and  air.  The 
stitfest  poles,  and  those  somewhat  shorter  than  the  averapre,  are 
selected  for  the  outside  rows.  In  exposed  situations,  and  with  short 
poles,  it  i'^  al~o  rejjcarded  as  a  p-ood  plan  tn  tio  up  horizontal  ones  to 
the  two  outride  rows,  as  they  Idim  a  jnotrutiun  against  wind,  while 
the  increased  crop  of  hops  more  ihuii  defrays  the  extra  expense. 
After  the  poling,  the  ground  is  immediately  pared  over  with  the  hoe, 
in  dry  weather,  if  there  be  any  slu  ing  weeds,  which  is  generally  the 
case  after  a  mild  winter,  and  especially  if  the  ground  has  been  dug 
early.  This  hoeing  is  followed  by  a  second  digging,  or  the  ground  is 
broken  up  by  a  horse  scarifier.  If  the  ground  be  dug,  it  is  not 
broken  so  deeply  n«  in  the  winter,  imr  is  the  surface  ]*  ft  rough.  If 
the  Hcarilier  \<v  used,  two  iiorxs  an'  required  to  work  it.  This 
scarifier,  or  nidget,  is  a  kind  ot"  cullivulor,  having  handles  like  a 
plough,  and  is  specially  designed  to  work  between  the  rows  of  hops. 
.It  is  held  by  a  man,  and  the  horses  led  by  a  boy.  Some  persons  also 
tvse  the  beck  to  move  the  ground  at  this  period. 

Early  in  May,  the  bines  or  young  shoots  from  the  plants,  are  usually 
/long  enough  to  tie  to  the  poles,  which  is  done  as  soon  as  they  wiU 
reach  them,  as  they  become  much  injured  by  lying  upon  the  ground 
and  twijitin^i"  toirother.  Three  of  the  moM  even  bines  are  selected 
for  each  pole;  the  .strong,  rank  ones  being  rejected,  if  there  be  a 
probability  of  enough  coming  out  to  supply  the  poles.  They  are  tied 
with  rushes,  or  old  Russian  matting.  After  this,  and  until  the  bines 
are  grown  to  the  tops  of  the  poles,  they  occasionally  require  ladder- 
tying;  which  is  ii-iially  done  by  boys,  by  means  of  a  double  or  step- 
ladder,  ma<le  in  the  form  of  a  letter  A. 

The  e;u  thing  up.  as  above  alluded  to,  is  done  within  the  first  fort- 
jiiLrlit.  nr  three  weeks  in  June.  The  hills  are  earthed  up  al>out  18 
inches  high,  whieli  is  done  for  the  sake  of  preservin'i"  the  crowns  of 
the  roots  in  a  growiiig  state,  as  well  as  for  keeping  back  the  young 
shoots  that  would  otherwise  sprout  out  from  the  hill.  As  soon  as  the 
hops  are  earthed  up,  or  hilled,"  as  it  is  provincially  termed,  all  the 
weak  plants  receive  an  extra  manuring.  This  is  most  cheaply  and 
efficaciously  accomplished  by  portable  artificial  manures,  such  as 
ground  rape-cake,  muriate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, mixed  with  •'qnal  qnanties  of  Pcnivian  prnaTiD.  nr  siiprrphosphate 
of  lime.  Alter  tiie  liillin^  is-  completed,  the  nidget,  now  drawn  l»y  one 
horse,  is  introduced,  if  ii  luts  not  been  used  before,  and  is  continued 
to  be  employed  until  about  the  middle  of  August ;  but  in  that  mouth, 
the  teeth  or  hoes  are  set  more  shaliow.  In  small  plantations,  and 
where  manual  labor  is  abundant,  the  beck  is  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  the  nidget.  During  this  period  of  about  six  weeks,  the 
hilk  and  those  parts  of  the  ground  which  the  nidget  does  not  touch, 
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are  cleared  of  weeds  by  the  hoe  or  beck;  and  the  suckers  from  the 
hills  are  pulled  off,  for  if  they  be  suffered  to  remain,  they  invariably 
have  a  tendon ry  to  mould.  If  the  weather  be  wet,  so  as  to  prevent 
tlic  hor^ics  working  on  the  land,  tlie  hoe  is  unsparingly  used  between 

the  rains,  to  keep  down  tlie  weeds. 

From  the  be|;inning  to  the  middle  of  July,  the  Goldin^\s^  the  Farn- 
hams,  and  liio  Cunterburysj  often  require  the  lower  brandies  to  be  cut 
off,  from  3  to  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  when  the  poles  are  extremely 
long,  a  foot  higher.  This  is  done  to  insure  a  more  perfect  circulation 
of  air  and  light,  as  these  sorts,  on  good  land,  are  apt  to  grow  bushy 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poles,  and  cutting  them  off  is  a  precautionary 
prevention  of  mould.  After  the  nidget  or  beck  has  been  discon- 
tinued— that  is  to  say,  from  the  mirldlc  of  Ancrnst  to  the  time  of 
picking — the  ground  is  parsed  over  once  or  twice  with  tlie  hoe,  to 
destroy  the  seedling  weeds  and  preserve  the  laud  in  a  clean  condition 
for  the  following  year. 

The  commencement  of  the  hup -picking  varies  with  the  state  of  the 
season.  It  usually  falls  between  the  beginning  and  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, though  in  rare  instances,  the  hops  may  be  ready  before,  or 
retarded  In  yond  these  periods.  It  is  highly  important  that  they  are 
not  picked  until  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  then  tliey  are  gathered  with 
all  possible  expedition.  A  hop  is  considered  ripe  when  it  becomes 
hard  and  crisp  to  the  touch;  when  the  extreme  petal  projects  in  a 
prominent  manner  at  the  tip  of  the  strobile,  the  color  is  changed  from 
a  light  silvery -green  to  a  deep  primrose-yellow;  and  when,  on  open- 
ing it,  the  envelope  of  the  seeds  is  of  a  purple  color,  and  the  kernel, 
or  seed  itself,  hard  like  a  nut.  Even  after  tlic  liop  has  attained  a 
lightish  brown,  no  real  injury  to  its  quality  will  have  accrued,  and, 
for  many  purposes,  such  hops  are  most  esteemed;  but  after  the  hops 
generally  attain  a  dark-brown  hue,  a  great  logs,  both  in  (]nality  and 
weight,  is  sustained.  It  is  alnnxt  impossible  to  pick  uU  the  hops  on 
large  plantations  at  the  critically  proper  time;  yet,  as  some  grounds 
ripeu  earlier  than  others,  it  is  of  interest  to  the  hop-grower  to  watch 
them  attentively  at  this  juncture,  lest  a  mistake  be  made  in  their 
comparative  maturity,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  field. 

From  the  cool,  moist  climate  of  England,  it  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  kilns  for  drying  the  hops;  but  in  this  country,  where  the  climate 
is  nsnally  dry,  "oa.st-honsos,*'  or  kilns,  are  not  much  employed.  As 
the  great  oi<i«»ct,  in  England,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  ''reck."  or  con- 
densed vapor  from  the  green  hops,  as  quickly  as  possible,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  kiln-drying  would  not  be  advantageous  with  us.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  hops  are  of  a  better  quality  when  dried  by 
currents  of  heated  air  passing  rapidly  through  them^  and  not  hy  radiaHon 
hnif.  The  kiln  also  affords  an  advantage  in  the  employment  ot 
sulphur  in  the  process,  first  in  its  bleaching  properties,  which  diminish 
the  intcnsitv  of  the  brown  color  of  the  hops,  when  they  are  fully 
ripe,  and  secondly  from  tlio  great  athnity  of  sulphurous  acid  foi 
water,  in  taking  up  the  vapor  in  iU  ascent.  D.  J.  B. 
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TUE  AGRICULTURAL  CAPABILITIES  OF  TUE  GREAT 

PLAINS. 

[Condensed  trom  a  communication  in  the    National  InteUigencer/'  by  William  Qilpio, 

of  Indcpendflooe,  Minoarl.] 

There  is  a  radical  misapprehension  in  the  public  mind  with  regard 
to  the  true  character  of  the  "Great  Plains"  of  America,  as  complete 
as  that  which  pprvadod  Enrope  respectincr  the  Atlantic  Ocean  prior 
t(j  C(»lunil»iis.  These  piain.<  arc  not  "deserts,''  hut  the  opposite,  and 
will  in  future  add  much  to  the  empire  of  commerce  and  industry  now 
being  erected  on  this  Continent.  Their  position  and  extent  may  be 
easily  understood,  in  stating  that  they  are  comprised  within  the  meri- 
dian line  on  the  west  side  of  Louisiana,  the  boundaries  of  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Iowa  for  their  eastern  limit,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
crest  for  tlieir  western,  with  Texas  at  the  south,  and  the  Arctic  coast 
on  the  nortli.  embracing:  a  lonjritndinal  parallel* >errnm  of  sonicwliat  le?s 
than  1,000  miles  in  width.  (See  V\.  VL)  Tiiev  have  a  L'"i?Htle  slope 
from  the  we»L  to  the  casit,  ahoundi?i<::  in  rivers,  running  j*ilently  into 
the  Alif*80uri,  Mississippi,  the  St.  Lawrence,  aud  to  the  Texan  coast. 
They  are  of  homogeneous  formation,  sli{:^htly  undulating  and  coniinu* 
ous,  without  timbered  space  or  lakes.  The  soil,  though  compact,  is  a 
fine  calcareous  mould,  producing  an  abundance  of  herbage  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  climate.  During  a  temporary  prevalence  of  moist 
atmosphere,  in  the  spring,  the  deHcatc  "Gramma"  and  "BulTalo 
grasses"  flourish,  and  are  cured  into  liay  upon  the  p^round  by  the 
gradually  returning  drom:ht.  It  is  upon  this  longitrtdinul  belt  of 
perennial  pasture  that  the  buHalo  finds  his  winter  food,  subsisting 
upon  it  without  regard  to  latitude;  and  here,  also,  are  found  vast 
numbers  of  wild  horses,  the  elk,  the  antelope,  and  numerous  other 
animals  peculiar  to  the  continent. 

As  the  larger  portion  of  the  "Great  Plains"  lies  within  the  tem- 
perate zone,  their  position,  with  respect  to  climate,  is  favorable  t(» 
intellectual  aud  physical  development,  healtli,  and  Inn^evity.  The 
seasons  are  comparatively  rainless,  except  duriuir  thf  melting  of  the 
snows  OQ  the  immense  monrrtain  masses  beyoiul,  when  the  rivers 
swell  like  the  Nile,  and  yield  a  copious  evaporation  in  their  long 
courses,  causing  the  storm-clouds  to  gather  on  the  summits,  roll  down 
their  flanks,  and  discharge  themselves  over  the  earth  in  vernal  showers. 
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The  atmosphere  is  almost  perpetually  brilliant  with  an  azure  sky, 
tonic,  healthy,  and  inspiring  to  the  temper,  corresponding  to,  if  not 
surpassing,  that  of  the  historic  climates  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  whence 
we  have  inherited  all  that  is  ethereal  and  refined  in  our  system  of 
civilis«ition. 

Tiie  Great  Plains  abound  in  fuel,  the  materials  for  fencing,  and  the 
ooDBtroction  of  dwellings.  Bitmmxioiis  coal  is  abondftntly  interstrati* 
fied  with  the  calcareous  and  sandstone  formations,  as  well  as  in  the 
flanks  of  the  moQntains»  and  easily  obtained.  The  dung  of  the  buffalo 
is  scattered  everywhere,  and  readily  bums,  when  dry.  Tlie  order  of 
vegetable  growth,  in  rnmiy  roj^pects  bein<^  reversed  by  tlie  aridity 
of  the  atmosphere,  what  appear  above  as  mere  ghriibs  insinuate  them- 
selves deep  into  tlie  earth,  and  form  below  an  immense  arborescent 
growth.  Fuel  of  wood  is  therefore  foimd  by  mining,  or  digging,  in- 
stead of  felling  trees.  Freestone,  limestone,  plaster,  day,  and  sand 
occnr  to  an  mdimited  extent  The  large  and  economical  adobe 
brick,  hardened  in  the  sun  without  fire,  supersedes  other  materiak 
for  walls  and  fences  in  these  arid  regions,  and,  as  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  for  centuries  resist  decay.  The  dwellings  thus  formed  are 
of  the  most  healthy  kind,  being  impervious  to  heat  and  cold,  damp 
and  wind. 

These  regions  embrace  an  ample  proportion  of  arable  soil  for  farms. 
The  "bottoms"  of  the  rivers  are  broad  and  level,  being  only  a  few 
inches  of  elevation  above  their  waters.  ^  They  may  be  easily  and 
cheaply  saturated  by  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  Under  this  treat- 
ment,  the  soils  being  alluvial  and  calcareous,  both  from  the  sulphate 
and  carbonate  formations,  could  be  made  to  return  a  prodigious  yield, 
independent  of  the  Hill  of  rain  or  snow.  Almost  every  variety  of 
grain,  grass,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  as  well  as  vegetables,  grapes,  and 
other  fruits,  with  the  flora,  under  an  niicloiided  sun,  irrigated  at  the 
root,  attain  extfiiordiuary  vigur,  iiavur,  and  beauty;  and  hence  this 
country  offers  a  permanent  home  for  man. 

It  is  probable  that  the  aggregate  aboriginal  stock  (the  buffalo,  the 
elk,  the  deer,  &c.)  of  the  Great  Plains  still  exceeds  the  existing  num- 
ber of  farm  quadrupeds  in  the  settled  portions  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  all  spontaneously  supported  by  Nature;  and,  by  parity  of 
reason,  it  is  to  be  interred  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  domestic 
animals  would  flourish  there  equally  well  with  the  indigenous  ones. 
Three  tame  animals  •  may  be  substituted  for  every  wild  one,  and 
vast  territories  might  be  reoccupied,  from  which  the  aboriginal 
stock  has  been  reduced  by  indiscriminate  slaughter  and  the  increase 
of  wolves. 

The  American  people,  then,  are  about  to  inaugurate  a  new  and  im- 
mense order  f»i  industrial  production — pastoral  husbandry.  Its  chief 
theatre  of  action  will  be  this  terra  inGogniia,  intermediate  between 
the  two  oceans.  Once  commenced,  it  will  rapidly  develop.  We  also 
anticipate  here  the  successive  inauguration  and  sytitematic  growth  of 
other  distinct  orders  of  husbandry — ^the  culture  of  Cereius,  hemp, 
tobacco,  fruits — and  the  production  of  meats,  leather,  and  wool. 
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Railroads  and  (^thor  channels  for  traiisjuirtation  by  land  or  water  will 
ne  eptiibli.sliod,  rouncctinp:  these  regions  with  either  sea:  internal 
commerce  will  flourish,  and  this  great  pastoral  garden  of  the  world 
will  become  the  happy  abodes  of  untold  millions  of  generations  yet 
unborn* 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  OF  COTTON  SOILS— ANALYSES  OF 
THE  ASH  OF  THE  COTTON  PLANT. 

BY  CHARLES  T.  JAC.KSON,  H.  D.,  OF  BOSTON. 

In  accordance  with  the  instriu  lions  received  by  me  from  the  Patent 
Office  on  the  2dth  day  of  July,  1857,  for  determining  the  chemical 
ingredients  of  the  cotton  soils  and  the  ash  of  said  plantSi  I  submit 
the  following  results : 

ANALYSIS  OF  COTTON-PBODUCnra  SOILS. 

No.  1. 

Sou  from      Simon's  Momd,  Georgk^  on  wUck  the  Sea  Edand  or  Long- 

stixflle  CoUon  ta  groum. 

This  soil  consists  of  a  prreysand,  mixed  with  a  fine  loani,  containing 
black  particles.  One  thou.sand  grains  of  it  yield  to  boiling  distilled 
water  grains  of  soluble  matter,  grains  of  which  consist  of 
vegetable  organic  matter,  and  half  a  grain  of  mineral  salts,  consisting 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphates  of  lime  and  soda,  sulphates  of  soda 
and  potash,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  was 
orip;inally  a  crenate  of  lime. 

One  thousand  {2;rains  of  tin's  soil  yield  to  a  boilinir  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  '>i?  {grains  of  solid  matter,  two-lifths  of  a  grain  of 
which  consist  of  mineral  salts,  as  above  named. 

The  insoluble  carbonaceous  matters  amounted  to  24  grains  to  1,000, 
or  2|  per  cent. 

On  full  analysis,  1  obtained  from  this  soil 

Silica  

Alumina  

Lime  

Magnesia  

Potash  

Soda  


92.040  per  cent. 
1.600  ♦» 

0.2S0  *' 

1.000  " 
0.500 
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Peroxyde  of  iron  and  ozyde  manganese     •  1.500  per  cent. 

Phosphorir  acid   0.040 

Sulplmric  acid   0.009  *' 

Cliluiiuo   0.010  •» 

Cronic,  apocrenic  and  humic  acids   0.3G0  " 

InBolnble  vegetable  (carbonaceous)  matter  •  •  *  >  2.400  ' ' 

Carbonic  acid   trace. 


100.009  ' 


Atudysis  of  tJtc  ash  of  Sea  Island  or  Long  sta^  Cotton^  from  St 

6'i//i{>?i  «  Island^  aa  above. 

The  stalk  of  this  plants  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  bolls,  when 
burned,  yielded  107  graiuH  of  ashes.  The  leaves,  burned,  yielded 
1 07 i  grain "f  ashcR;  and  the  cotton  fibre  yielded,  when  burned,  13 
p:rRins  to  1.000.  One  thousand  grains  of  the  seeds,  when  burned, 
yielded  30^  grains  of  ushos. 

Twontv-iivc  _t;Tiiins  of  the  a.shes  from  the  stalks  yielded — 

Silica   0.600  grains. 

Carbonic  acid   G.OOO 

Chlorine   0.198  " 

Sulphuric  acid   0.480 

Phosphoric  acid   3.969 

Lime   7.059  " 

Matrnesia   0.183  " 

Pot.ish   .'^.S02 

Soda   1.744  ** 

24.035  " 

Loss   0.965  " 

25.000  ♦« 


Twenty-five  grains  of  the  ashes  of  the  leaves  yielded — 

Silica   1.200  grains. 

Carbonic  acid   4.959  *• 

Chlorine   0.G67  " 

Sulphuric  acid   1.271 

Phosphoric  acid   4.s«'i  " 

Lime   IkDTjs 

Magnesia   0.3.30  '* 

Potash   2.922  ** 

Soda   1.789  ** 

25.000 
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One  thousand  grains  of  the  clear  cotton  fibre,  yielding  13.1  grains 
of  ashea,  gave — 

Silica  -   0.  GO  grains. 

Curbonic  acid   2.80 

Chlorine   0.30  " 

Siilpluiric  iicid   0.54  ** 

Piiortplioric  acid   1.64  ** 

Lime   1.80  " 

Magnesia   0.64  *' 

Potash   2.79  *' 

Soda   LdO 


13.10 


One  thousand  grains  of  the  seeds  yielded  36|-  graine  of  aafaiM, 
which  consist  of — 

Silica   0.1000  grains. 

Carbonic  acid  (diff.)   0.3504 

Chlorine   0.3940 

Sulphuric  arid   0.0980 

Phosphoric  acid   11.3618  *» 

Lime   1.7484  »* 

Magnesia   6,0838 

Potash   13,3566  " 

Soda   3.1070  " 


36.6000  " 


No.  % 

Upper  aUuvicd  soil  of  Savarmah  Hirer,  on  which  the  ShorMaple  Cotton 

growSi  in  Edge/ieUi,  South  Carolina, 

This  soil  yields  upon  analysis — 

Silica   78.000  per  cent. 

Alumina   10.040  ** 

Lime   0.260 

Magnesia   0.200 

Potash   1.000 

Soda   0.730 

Peroxyde  of  iron  and  oxyde  manganese  •  •  •  •  4.850  " 

Phosphoric  arid   0.310 

Sulpliurio  acid   trace. 

Chlorine   0.050 

Crenic,  apocrenic  and  humic  acids   0.400  •* 

Insoluble  vegetable  matter   4,300  ^* 


100.140 
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One  thoDBsnd  grains  of  this  soil,  digested  with  a  solution  of  carbo- 
Bate  of  ammonia,  yield  4t^ij  grains  of  soluble  matter,  4  grains  of  which 
consist  of  the  orp-anic  acids  of  tlio  soil,  namely,  crenic,  apocrenic  and 
bnmic  r«"!<N  and  uino-tentlia  of  a  grain  ronsist  of  mineral  matters — 
phosphate  ol  liiuo,  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  oxyde  of  iron,  and  the 
alkalies,  soda,  potash,  and  a  little  silica. 

This  soil  has  for  its  mineral  constituents  the  disintegrated  matters 
from  the  metamorphic  rocks,  chiefly  micaoeoits  and  argillaceons  slate 
rocks,  the  particles  of  mica  being  nnnsnallj  abundant,  but  the  argil- 
laceons matters  in  a  finely  decomposed  state,  or  in  liie  condition  of 
clay* 

No.  3. 

Uptand  CoUon  wU^  from  near  Jackson^  Missimppi,  the  aan^pHa  cittained 
from  the  surface  to  the  depth  ^  10  indkeg. 

This  soil  is  very  fine  loam,  and,  when  dry,  is  almost  an  impalpable 
dust. 

'  One  hundred  grains  of  it  on  analysis  yielded — 


Silica   81.00  per  cent 

Alumina   6.80 

Lime   0.57  ** 

Magnesia   1.60  ** 

Potash   0.58  *' 

Soda   1-29 

Peroxydes  of  iron  and  manganese   4.18  " 

Phosphoric  acid   0.38  " 

Siilphuric  acid  •  0.07 

Chlorine   0.05 

Crenic,  aporrenic  and  humic  acids   0.30  ** 

Insoluble  vegetable  matter   3.00 


99.82  •* 

Lose   0.18 


100.00 


Th»  ««5-«oii     the  ab&ve,  obtained  20  inches  heUm  the  snrface,  yiddedr^ 

  83.451  per  cent. 

Alnmina   4.100  - 

Lime   0.500  || 

Maernesia   1.800  ** 

P.m.sh   0.790  " 

S.Hla  •   1.460  " 

Tcruxydos  of  iron  and  manganese   3.900 
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Phosphoric  acid   0.190  por  cent. 

Siilphnri**  acid  •   0.014 

Cliloriiie   0.005  " 

Creiiic,  apoitronic  nud  Immiu  acids   0.410 

Insoluble  vegetable  matter   3.000  ** 


99.610 

Loss   0.390  »» 


100.000  '* 


No.  4. 

Surface  soil  from  Sakubl  Wood    plantatum^  in  Hancock  county,  Mia- 

One  hundred  parts  by  weight  of  this  soil  yielded — 


Silica  •   88.52  percent. 

Alnmina   1.20 

Lime   0.40 

Miignesia   0.50 

Potash   0.3?^ 

Soda   1.00  •» 

Percxydes  of  iron  and  manganese   2.00 

Phosphoric  acid   0.60  ** 

Sulpliuric  acid,  (less  than  x9ov>)   trace. 

Chlorine  •   trace.  " 

Crenic,  apocrenic  and  homic  acids   0.92  " 

CarWir  acid   0.20  " 

Insoluble  vegetable  matter   4.33  ** 


100.05  *' 


One  thou^Jand  grains  of  this  soil  yielded  to  boiling  distilled  water 
2  grains  of  soluble  matter,  or  ouc-lil'th  of  one  per  cent.,  and  this,  on 
incineration,  yielded  half  a  grain  of  ash,  or  five-hundredths  of  1  per 
cent.  The  ash  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime,  ma^rnosiaf  oxyde  of 
iron,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  the  alkalies,  potash,  and  soda. 

Digested  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  1,000  grains  of  the 
soil  produce  a  dark  cofVee-brown  solutien,  which,  evapnrntpd  to  dry- 
ness, yields  10  grains  of  solid  matter,  cunsiritiriir  of  the  organic  acids 
of  the  soil,  namely,  crenic,  apocrenic  and  humie  acids;  and  on  being 
burned  olT,  this  matter  yields  four-lil'ths  of  a  grain  of  ash,  consisting 
of  the  mineral  salts  which  were  combined  with  the  above-named 
acids.  The  organic  acids  weigh  9|  grains,  or  ninety-two-hundredths 
of  1  per  cent.,  and  the  ashes,  or  mineral  salts,  eight-hundredths  of 
1  per  cent. 
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One  hundred  grains  of  the  sub-soil  yield  on  analysis — 


Silica   90.000  percent. 

Alumina*..   2.000 

Lime   0.280 

Magnesia   0.300  " 

Potash    0.290  " 

Soda   2.014  '* 

Perozydes  of  iron  and  manganese   1.200  " 

Phosphoric  acid  *••«.   0.800 

Sulphuric  acid   0.007  ** 

Chlorine   0.005  " 

Crenic,  npooronio  and  hnmic  acids   1.020 

Insoluble  vegetable  matter   2.790 


100.710  ** 


One  thousand  grains  of  this  sub-soil,  on  digestion  with  a  solution  of 
oarbo!Uite  of  ammonia,  at  a  boiling  heat,  yield  12!;  jxrain^  of  soluble 
organic  matter  and  salts;  and,  on  combustion,  2  grains  of  snline  or 
minurui  matter  nniain,  leaving  for  organic  matters  di>?-^olvcd  12|- 
grains.  The  ash  cuntains  phosphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  liiue,  sodu, 
potash,  and  chlorine. 

From  the  composition  of  this  8nb*8oiI»  it  will  appear  that  deep,  or 
8Ub-B0il,  ploughing  is  indicated  as  appropriate  for  this  plantation;  for 
the  sub-soil  is  richer  in  certain  important  ingredients  than  the  surface 
soil,  as  will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  proportions  of  Boda  and  of 
phosphoric  acid. 


Analysis  ^  iki  ash  of  a  Long  Staple  (Sea  Maml)  OotUm  plant  taken 

from  the  same  soil  as  o^ove. 

The  stalk  of  this  plant,  weighing  13  ounces,  on  being  bnmed, 
yielded  133  grains  of  ashes,  which  consist  of,  in  25  grains  of  the  ash — 


Silica  

Carbonic  acid  •  •  • 

Chlorine  

Sulphuric  acid  •  • 
Phosphoric  acid  « 

Lime  

Magnesia  

Potash  

Soda  

Pcroxyde  of  iron 


1.1. jU 
6.600 
0.603 
0.412 

2.739 
6.254 
1.100 
2.851 

3.351 
0.940 


:ri 


m. 


25.000 
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T!ie  dry  leaves,  wei.L-hinp:  7,\  ounroa  on  being  burned,  yielded  306 
grains  oi"  ashes,  and  25  grains  of  this  ash  gave,  on  analysis  

Silica  ....   1.540  grains. 

Carbonic  acid   S.800  ** 

Chlorine   2.220  •* 

Sulphuric  ficid    1,065 

Phosphoric  acid   2.795 

Lime   7*275 

Magnesia   0.200 

Potash   3.522  «« 

Soda   X.908  •* 

Peroxjde  of  iron   0.675  ** 


(4 


26.000  «• 


One  thousand  grains  of  the  fibre,  or  clean  cotton,  yielded  15  grains 
of  ashes,  which  consist  of — 


o"ica   0.240  grains. 

Carbonic  acid   3.500  " 

Chlorine  ,   1.100  ** 

Sulphuric  acid   0.824 

Phosphoric  acid   1.733  •« 

Lime   2.641  " 

Magnesia   0.200  *♦ 

Potash   3.028  '* 

^^•'da   0.974  " 

Carbon,  (not  burned,)   0.230 


15.070  " 


One  thousand  grains  of  the  seeds  yielded  41^  grains  of  ashes, 
which  consist  of—- 

Silica   0.1  GO  grains. 

Carbonic  acid   1.200 

Chlorine   0.430 

Sulphuric  acid   0.872 

Phosphoric  acid   10.640 

Lime   1.850 

Magnesia   7.800 

Potash   12.34U  " 

Soda   4.472  «« 

Loss   1.376  " 


(I 

14 
It 

1 1 
4( 
It 


41.200 


» 
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AnalyM<f  ashes  <f  Shmi-staple  Cotlwiy  from  Hamburg,  South  Carolina, 

Oae  thousand  grains  of  the  clean  cotton  fibre,  burned,  yielded  15 

grains  of  ashes,  which  consist  of —  Onlot. 

Silica   0.150 

Carbonic  acid  •   4.100 

Chlorine   1-105 

Sulphuric  acid   0.779 

Phosphoric  acid   0.581 

Lime   1.070 

M^i^aie-iia   0.250 

Potash   4.412 

Soda   2.140 

14.587 

Loss   0.413 


15.000 


One  tliousand  grains  of  the  seeds  yielded  39  grains  of  ashes,  which 


consist  of—  Gntofc 

Silica   0.080 

Carbonic  acid  (diff.)   1018 

riilorine   .•;   0.480 

Sulphuric  acid   0.892 

Phosphoric  acid- ^.  ,   10.690 

Lime   1.126 

Magnesia   7.600 

Potash   13.096 

Soda   4,018 


Analysis  <^  th&  seeds      a  Sliart-staple  Cotton  jpiantf  from  Jackson^ 

Missiasijypi 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  seed,  burned,  yielded  28  grains  of  a^hea, 


which  consist  of —  Grains. 

Silica   0.260 

Carbonic  add   1000 

Chlorine   0.260 

Sulphuric  acid   0.240 

Phosphoric  acid   7.648 

Lime   1.122 

Map^Tiosia   5.032 

Potash   1.276 

Soda   4.962 


27.800 

Loss   0.200 


28.000 
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Analysis  of  tJie  ashes  of  the  entire  plavisqf  Uphrnl  or  Shorl-siajpU  CoUoiiy 

f  rom  SavannaJi  liivtr^  Georgia, 

The  whole  plants,  which  weighed  3  pounds,  when  dried,  yielded, 
on  burning,  960  grains  of  ashes,  25  grains  of  which  were  resolved  into— 


Oralng. 

Silica   0,570 

Carbonic  acid   5.  COO 

Chlorine   0.239 

Sulphuric  acid   0.927 

Phonphoric  acid   2.403 

Lime   4.478 

Magnesia   2.509 

Potash  and  soda  (diff.)   6.394 

Peroxyde  of  iron   1.880 


25.000 


Rexlvrks. — By  these  analyses,  wo  learn  the  nature  and  proportions 
of  the  mineral  infj-redients  which  tlio  dilTeront  pnrts  of  the  cotton 
plants  draw  from  the  s<»il.  and  whicli  must  b©  prcscat  in  the  soil  to 
render  it  capable  of  producing!;  this  crop. 

Now,  since  the  seeds  weigh  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  the  cotton 
fibre  in  each  plant,  it  is  evident  that,  as  they  are  very  rich  in  saline 
matters,  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  lime,  and  in  the  alkalies,  potash 
and  soda,  they  form  one  of  flie  most  valuable  fertilizers  to  return  to 
tlie  soil.  If  the  seed  be  sold  and  sent  away  for  the  manufacture  of 
oil,  the  oil-rako,  still  containiiif^ all  tlie  saline  matters,  may  be  returned 
as  a  mamiiT  lor  cotton-fi^dds,  and  it  will  be  Ibund  to  be  one  of  the 
best  fertiii/ATs,  not  only  lor  that  crop,  but  also  for  corn,  which  re- 
quires a  large  supf)ly  of  the  phospliates  and  {dkalies. 

it  does  not  appear  by  these  analyses  that  Sea  Island  or  Long- 
staple  Cotton  plants  appropriate  any  more  chlorine  or  chloride  of 
Sddium  than  the  short-staplt  d  varieties  ;  and  it  seems  probable  tliat 
atmospheric  inliuences  on  the  humid  sea- board  favor  the  growth  of 
tlie  Iong-sta})]fil  cottons,  and  that  the  valine  mattiM'S  in  thr*  soil  do  not 
produce  the  dillcrence  by  their  absorption  into  the  plants. 
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THE  COTTON  M AMTACTURES  OF  TBE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  social  an«l  political  relations  of* man  are  mainly  formed  and 
controllod  tlironi;li  the  influence  of  industry  applied  to  the  production 
of  iA;iterial  wealth.  That  "bread  is  the  55taff  of  life/'  that  "coal 
and  iron  govern  ilm  world,''  and  that  "  cotton  is  king,"  are  proverbs 
expressive  of  the  prominence  of  these  commodities  among  the  things 
supplied  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  human  family.  But 
the  degree  of  influence  exerted  hj  a  particular  product  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  a  consideration  of  all  its  relations,  including  a  know- 
ledue  of  the  dependence  upon  each  other  of  the  different  branches 
of  indiiRtry  and  production,  often  involving  minute  and  complex 
investigation  13. 

The  superiority  uf  the  prenent  era  is  most  strikingly  eYemplified 
by  a  review  of  its  achievements  in  physical  science  with  respect  to 
the  gratification  of  our.  material  wantg,  whether  in  the  department 
of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  locomotion  upon  land  and  water, 
applied  chemistry,  or  other  utilitarian  pursuits.  In  an  age  less 
favored  in  regard  to  those  things  which  minister  to  the  welfare  of  the 
many,  an  elevation  not  yet  nccopsible  to  ns  was  Rttain*"]  with  respect 
to  eloqncnre,  poetry,  paiutiii.ii',  sculpture,  arclntoctnrc,  and  the 
humanities  in  general.  Without  purpo^iiip:  to  dis{^ournge  these  high 
and  ennobling  objects  of  pursuit,  essential  as  they  are  to  the  happi- 
ness and  exaltation  of  our  race,  the  inventive  genius,  enterprise,  and 
industry  of  the  present  age  may  be  indicated  at  once  as  the  cause 
and  the  effect  of  the  general  and  continued  advancement  of  the  world. 
Thus,  the  aliment  of  man  formerly  consisted  almost  exclusiyely  of  the. 
Cereals  and  fruits  •  but,  it  has  been  affirmed,  if  all  men  were  now  con- 
fined to  this  description  of  food,  the  soil  of  many  countries  would  not 
be  euffieieiit  fur  its  growth.  The  policy,  or  necessity,  is  therefore 
manifest,  of  cultivating  other  plants,  and  especially  lliat  nutritious 
and  economical  esculent,  the  potato,  aided  by  dl  the  improvementa 
of  the  times  with  respect  to  systematic  tillage,  including  the  use  of 
modem  implements,  manures,  rotation  of  crops,  &c.,  by  means  of 
which  labor  as  well  as  land  is  spared  from  the  production  of  food,  and 
devoted  to  tlie  culture  of  other  substances. 

What  the  potato  has  thus  proved  among  esculents,  cotton  has  been 
found  among  textiles,  in  the  gratification  of  an  imperative  and  gen- 
eral demand. 

The  development  of  coal  for  fuel,  of  infinitely  greater  value  in  its 
concentrated  form  than  the  forests  present,  is  another  step  in  the 
march  of  improvement,  not  only  as  it  contributes  to  our  comfort  in 
the  warmth  it  affords  to  our  bodies,  but  in  its  relation  as  a  valued 

servant  in  the  propulsion  of  machinery  and  engines  of  locomotion.  It 
thus  forms  the  basis  of  tlie  steam-engine,  without  which,  admitting 
the  mechanical  practicability,  civilized  Europe  could  not  sustain  the 
number  of  men  requisite  to  prou.ce  a  power  eoual  to  that  it  now 
20  a 
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exerta  ;  but  this*  could  never  have  been  achieved  but  for  the  progress 
of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  which,  in  turn,  is  an  essential  medium  in 
the  operation  of  the  electric  telegraph,  of  the  printing  press,  and  a 
thou6>and  other  important  agencies,  supplying  to  enlightened  man  tho 
meaxw  of  going  forth  as  the  triumphant  champion  of  civilisation. 
The  nsefol  arts  are  in  these,  and  shown  necessarily  to  sustain  rela- 
tions of  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other,  when  viewed  in  their 
direct  physic:  !  ♦  ilr  cts,  if  any  one  remains  behind,  all  uniting  in  efforts 
to  raise  it  to  tlicir  level  and  requirements.  Allied  to  this  idea  is  that 
of  the  division  of  labor  and  the  co-operation  of  the  ditferent  nations 
of  the  earth  in  purposes  of  beneficent  enterprise,  of  which  the  aneicnts 
Lad  but  faint  conceptions.  These  agencies  shall  htili  progress,  and 
in  their  influences  cussipate  the  restrictions  and  the  seclusion  of  na- 
tions, and  establish  forever  the  civilization  of  the  present  era.  The 
cultivator  of  the  cotton-plant  thus  fulfills  an  important  mission  with 
respect  to  political  economy  and  the  history  of  our  race,  aided  as  he 
is  by  the  shipper  who  carries  the  product  to  other  lands;  by  the 
spinner  who  transforms  it  into  yarn  ;  hy  the  weaver  who  converts  it 
into  cloth  and  other  fabrics  ;  and  by  all  the  accents  who  contribute  to 
thene  results.  Thus,  in  the  sphere  of  creation  all  things  exert  an 
influence,  circling  wide  beyond  their  seeming  import,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  self. 

Cotton  employs  millions  of  the  human  family  in  its  culture,  com- 
merce, and  manufacture,  and  indirectly  as  many  who  produce  the 

articles  required  for  the  snstcnance  of  those  first  so  engaged.  It 
partially  supplies  raiment  and  other  comforts  to  the  entire  civilized 
world  :  yet.  in  so  doing,  seems  as  a  substitute  for  a  vast  quantity  of 
eilk,  wool,  iiax,  and  hemp  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  coitse- 
quently  to  some  extent  directs  from  their  former  channels  the  capital 
and  industry  requisite  for  the  production  of  these. fabrics  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  superseded.  Such  being  the  general  influences 
Upon  the  world  of  tho  culture  of  cotton,  it  is  reasonable  that  every 
nation  should  desire  to  profit  by  it. 

The  usual  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  and  England  i.s  from  5  to  6  jMtnmls  lor  each  person  ;  and  in 
France,  from  4  to  4.^  pounds.  Mr.  Bow  ring,  in  his  Iloport  on  the 
Oerman  ZoUverein,  states  the  consumption  at  4,V  pounds  to  each 
family,  (or  less  than  a  pound  to  each  person,)  but  this  is  certainly 
below  the  present  distributive  amount.  Doctor  Dit  tcrii  i.  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Bureau  of  Berlin,  estimated  the  consumption  in  Prussia,  in 
1806,  at  I  of  a  yard  ;  in  1841,  at  7  yards  ;  and  in  1S44.  at  13  yards  ; 
but  it  is  now  believed  to  amount  tf.  from  21  to  'M)  yar'ls,  or  about  3 
pounds.  In  Turki-y  aii'i  the  ail  jaci  sii  countries  the  consumption  is 
estimated  at  from  2  to  2^  puunds  for  each  person.  With  respect  to 
India  and  China,  our  knowledge  is  less  /:ertain.  Mr.  Royle,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  The  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton  in  India,'' 
informs  us  that  some  observers  estimate  the  consumption  in  British 
In«lia  at  20  pounds  to  each  individual,  the  ap:p:regate  consumption  at 
3.()(io.i)i)0.OU0  pounds,  and  the  cro|.  at  3,100,000,000.  He  rpi,  >ti.>ns 
the  correctness  of  this  estimate  f  but  the  cotton  produced  tiiero  is 
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different  in  quaUty,  nnclean  and  badly  prepared  for  the  loom,  and 

woven  into  inferior  fnlirir??  whicli  nre  used  for  more  varied  pnrpofcs 
tliau  cotton  ciotli  is  aj){)lie(l  to  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  iiK'liKlinj:^ 
not  only  the  clothes  aud  robes  of  the  people,  but  their  beds  and  bed- 
ding, tents,  cords,  bands,  and  aiiuo.st  every  purpose  to  which  a  textile 
material  of  sncli  softness  and  flexibility  is  possibly  adapted.  The  im* 
portance  of  this  product  to  the  people  who  there  cultiyate  and  con- 
sume it  is  unquestionably  ^reat.  In  fact,  we  cannot  comprehend  how 
what  appear  to  be  their  absolute  wants  could  be  gratified  without  it. 
While  it  snpplies  their  own  requirements,  however,  in  their  present 
condition,  it  makes  but  little  imprcR^ion  upon  the  general  commerce 
of  mankind.  In  this  respect,  the  product  of  the  United  States, 
where  its  extended  culture  does  not  date  a  century  back,  is  of  the 
first  importance,  though  the  experiments  of  the  English  in  British 
India  were  commenced  a  century  earlier,  and  though  the  history  of 
the  culture  of  the  plant  in  Asiatic  countries  runs  trough  thousands 
of  years.  No  branch  of  industry  probably  ever  rose  to  sucli  magni- 
tude in  so  brief  a  time.  Producing  a  very  large  annual  supply  above 
the  actual  want^^  of  the  country,  and  of  a  material  8n])erior  in  quality 
to  the  yield  of  any  other  land,  the  United  States  possesses  by  virtue 
of  this  crop  an  interest  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  wmcii  could 
not  be  secured  by  means  of  a  product  less  peculiar  in  its  nature,  or 
less  intimately  connected  with  the  social  condition  of  civilized  Europe. 
This  cotton  chain  not  only  binds  one  section  of  our  land  to  the  other, 
but  unites  England  to  us 

**  With  links  more  AmMt  thsn  rmin  of  itoeL" 

English  and  American  fabrics  made  fr^m  our  cotton  are  known  over 
the  whole  c^l'^be,  and  in  the  markets  of  China  and  India  take  prece- 
dence of  the  products  of  the  indigenous  staple,  in  some  fabrics,  not 
only  because  they  are  better,  but  because  they  can  be  purchased  OTen 
there  at  lower  prices.  Thus,  this  improved  product  of  the  soil  in 
America,  aided  by  the  inventions  of  Arkwright,  Watt,  and  Whitaiey, 
is  even  now  more  powerful  than  armies  in  securing  the  advancement 
of  civilization  and  eidightened  liberty.  Tliese  influences  are  yet  to 
increase  the  demand  for  cotton  is  augmented.  There  mn.st  bo 
more  soil  devitted  to  its  culture,  or  that  already  under  tiilao-e  must  bo 
improved  in  fertility.  More  laborers  must  bend  to  the  work  or  the 
industry  now  so  applied  must  be  rendered  more  productive.  And 
none  of  these  changes  can  be  accomplished  without  visible  effects 
upon  the  social  and  political  affairs  of  mankind. 

The  followine:  tables  show  the  amount  and  valuation  of  cotton  con- 
Bumed  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  endinsr  .Tnne  30, 
1857,  and  tlie  character,  quantity,  and  valuations  of  the  goods  manu- 
factured therefrom,  as  far  as  returns  have  been  made. 
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I  ,  Priut  cloUi^  ...  .•••..yd.s... 

!  '  Slieellngand  Bliiniog..yd9.. 

796,437     113.589  °  HiMsellaneoiiB ........  ydd . . 

?,067,e87    7e9,557    n.!;:*  Itw.. 

^  Uiiiia  yd«.. 

Duck  j-da.. 

!  8h««ting  and  aliirting. . Jda. . 


Quantity.  Valuation 


40.000 
£79,000 


9,809,735  SSB,3I9 


eoi,8si 


i 


JoiatKon  Co....,  

KEW  MAkKPT. 

Vvm  UirRvt  Mniiufneioring  Co. 
Pitu(lt*id  Manuraciuring  Co  

rORTSMOVTIC. 

Poftamoaita  SMam  Factory..... 


1,458,000    833,880  ,  Denima  y^- 

i 

3,833,504  i  447,509  ,  Drill  yds.. 

FlitniuN  

Jluiu^  yU«.. 

^  print  clMlw  yda.. 

Shirtin({f.......  >  .yd*.. 

Stici-iiiiL'-   

I  tjiJc-iii.-"  yUi..) 

3.0123,1156  •  330,000  She4'UngandihiTUng..yda.. 


1,609,473  l»l,«95 


970,000  110,S90 


l,4tl,t00 


157,419 


2. 112,983 
4,571,443 
1,497^356 
6»',94l 
2";=,b03 
5,960,339 
33,194,390 
2.r.l.-256 

9I»,9» 

0.  008.944 

3,847,000 

473.736 

1.  :)II.;«rj 
U4,iH3 
519,693 

4J^.y77 

a7a,iW6 
7,419,433 


380,339 


58,117 


ShaaUng  aod  ihlitlng.  .yda. . 


Lawna, 


1,994,000 


9,301,638 


Digiti2 
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oorm  oomoxn. 


auanUty.  Valuatioa 


NEW  HAMPSBtBB-^tiliMd. 

■OLtmasroRV* 
Bilmon  Filb  Manatemrinf  Co..  ftbs.  5^,000 

ROMKRsWORTIt. 

OfMt  Falls  Manufacturing  Co....    5, 330, 864 


OPPKt  OIUfAJfTOS*. 

Tioga  Maitufkcturing  Co.. 


NEW  TOBX. 
SMb  Haitlngt  It  Sini«««iMa«a, 


OotarfoOooiNi  Villi...*, 
^B.Olarl(*Ct»  


aiiaoA. 


Reed>«  Mdb. 


II AO «. Man':*  M1LL9. 

PttWlirig  is.  :^iH»  ,  

M(JRRIS. 

Butternut  Woolcu  ami  Cotton 
Faeloiy  Co..  ,.,.,*... 

JtKWBUBoa. 

Newbniih  8uam  IflU  

nTTtriii.i»* 
ArkmigiitOo*  ••••««•...  


us  rALU. 

KadPallaliai  


300,000 


610,3^8 


DfUto  

FlanuolK  ydt.. 

Sbcctiiig  jda.. 


Quaiiiiiy. 


5,500,000 
500,000 
5,500,000 


Valuation. 


$4-(0,OQO 
50,  <m 
44O,«0O 


43,000 


Ora\»   ...yd*.. I  Q,ft;!n,;V»c  '  i.'^.dSI 

PriQtCiOllil.  yiU..|  4,  U'«2,Ob7 

Sbeeiinf  and  ihirtiiiyt 

brow  11.  yds. . 

Sheeting  and  •hirting, 
U«aeh<d  yds.. 


113,500 


144,000 

30,000 

US,000 
051,541 
133, 7W 

M9,746 


14,iaB 
35,400 
63,747 

90,160 

4,a00 

54,195 
108,188 
18,158 

33,164 


Warp  . 
Wlcka. 


.lbs.. 
.Iba.. 


Print  clotbB.  ....y4a.. 


abeeifnf  and  ibiitlqr.  .ida.. 


Batting  tbi.. 


5,603,000 

6,890,065 


105,000 
150,000 


743,108 


675,000 


116.  i^l 


Rope  and  cord  tbs..|  113,317 


Slict-ling  and  «birilng..yUii.. 

BatUag  tbi.. 

Siwetforaad  •lilrtiog..yds.. 

Under  garments  No. . 


8li(i«tlii(  yda.. 


Print  ciodiB.. 


.jda. 


Batting  Iba.. 

Print  elotlw  ...yda.. 

Batting  «•*•». Ib«.. 

Siaatingand  fblrilng..ydi. . 

Thread   ...lbs.. 

Warp  .*  Itw.. 

Tani  llM.. 

Kniiting  eotton  11m.. 

Wicking...  Ib<»..! 

Twine.....  .....Um..| 


7»0 
380,  HO 

54.000 

4,810,484 

5,130 
699,000 

4,438 

589,115 

133 
23,35-1 
fl8,9QI 

i287 
1.645 

felO 


233,139 
486,563 

531,695 


31,000 
95,000 


83,467 


04,600 


13,388 


1,170,7S»  106,5»0 


18 
30,418 

31,500 


91,818 

833,060 

515 
98,600 

444 

37,866 
60 
4,804 

5,168 
86 

313 
1&4 
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ipfMUmmmuiakilkiMti  8mm,  ^^OoatiuHd. 


Qosntitf. 


NSW  YORK-^Coatiniied. 

MCBISTtm. 

JMM*  Cotton  Min  

f.  N.  Draper  

TOODSVILLK. 

The  Union  Cutloa  Monulactory. 
TROVt 

Krajr  HoaleiTC^.  

Ua  Ooftoa  Iblli.  , 

Oli«a  BMMi  Ottuon  MtUi.  

NoKTII  l  AIiOr.fNA. 
r  K\  1  1     V  :  I  I  e. 
Blount's  Cnek  Maiiutacturing  Co 


LKAKSVILLE. 

Leakwille  factory  


KEW  SAUH. 

Union  Ifiaufteturiof  Oo.. 


aOCKT  IIOOHT> 

BockyUoantUilli  


Fr.  &.  U.  Fries  


PENNSYLVANIA. 
^  FHaADBi-rnu. 
Geoife  Callaslian...  


147,600 


14,000 
900,000 


141, 8i3 


Valuation. 


350,000 


97,500 


150,000 


7,90O 


•ooM  lunr^OTvim. 


Class. 


QniltaaiiUn 


Waip.< 


U^ieS  BatUng  lbs. 

Bboetiiig...  **,fi». 

Yam  lbs. 

CaniUewick. «  ....t^.tlba. 


00,000   •  

87,000  sii««tf»|oadsUrttiig..;4i.. 


17»,000 


Sheeting  ind  ahiitinf .  ,jiM, , 


17,614  B.-iUing,  waste  ..t.....lbs. 

Linaeys  .yds. 

Osnaburgs  yds. 

Shcetinj:  at'rf  ?!itriin;;.  .yds. 
Warp..  It)s. 


4j,5oo  t).siiiibiiri;«  yds 

atieeting  ud  oliJrtln(. .  yda , . 
Yarn  Ifaa.. 


19,675  Drillii  yd.o. 


Quantity* 


9,900,000 


dOO^OOO 


7,000 
416,000 

i,aoo 

7,000 


670,000 


9,000,600 


Mnnra^<^s  lbs.. 

Sht-cttng  ....yds.. 

Warp.  Iba.. 


9$8,4a8j     a9,4£7  Yarn,  twine,  Mid  rope. Ibi., 


l<,'.jji)  Jrnii"  <»•*%•«... y'l'<>- 

N'gio  iiv'  fy,,,,,  yds.. 

Warp  and  jam.. ...... lbs.. 


409,700,     7a,90;.GaMiin8rea  .yda.. 


500 
1,300 
19, 701 
146,910 
63,730 


liM),000 
150,600 
940 


1,664 
150 
1G2,560 
33,406 

383,190 


30,000 
85,000 
101,006 


1,10600^ 


Valuation. 


M,600 


300 
1,950 


ri,sso 


40 
306 

a,  167 

12,487 
13,^4 


14,000 
16,066 


166 

7 

15,442 
11,914 

98,169 


15,000 
££1,000 
93,100 


I7i»9l0 
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SUk  ihoKuig  the  amemt md vdMtbn    eaOm  coHfomimiht  JkMStatm,  ^c.--Gonliilii6d. 


PENNiSYL  VA.N  J  A— Coiuinucd 

riTTSBlRO. 

£agi«  Cottou  Work*  


H«p«  Oottm  fteuqr. 


BHOOE  ISLANIk 

AUIOK. 

C»  , 

•VMUttVtLUi. 
fcUBfehWH  , 


CINTKBTILLS. 

B*  LftpbMii'4  Ootlon  llMiUtetof]r< 

COVRMTRT. 

Htnli  MiiiitbetailBg  Oo  , 

nnraunv** 
BtUlnan  k  B«n7.,*....«»...««,i 

W«<Ml,  Star  k.  <3«mu.  

Pen;  Mill  Co  

HORTII  SCITVATS. 

;  Sanndrrs  

raOVIDKNCR. 


fiyerriUe  MnnufhctuhnR  Co . 

MMOTflte  Milk  

Hope  Compuij  


Xoddsttd  FMctoiy. 
Wbtppta  ManufkeuuliigCo.. 


WOOX^OCKKT. 


COTTOX  eomoMiDi. 


OOOBt  KAMlrACTeBS»> 


Quantity.  Valnaiion. 


tbt.  1^,000 


Qaantity. 


70^000 

980,000 
485,906 
1S,C00 
430,000 
3M,800 


leSfOoo 


M0,«00 


500,000 
406,443 


16S,750 


M5,;«0 


650,000 


44,007 
«,90O 

33,900 
66,  UO 


63,000 


310,000  I  30,150 


Mheeting  jriU.. 

Yam,  twine,  Ite.  Iba,. 

Batting  lbs.. 

Bhfctiiig and  Bbirting..yd«.. 

Yam  lb«.. 

Waaie  Ibe.. 

Baiti  ng  ••(■*(«, 4        tt>i(. . 

Yarn  Ibf.. 

Oaodlewlck  Iba.. 


.yds. 


Sbeetfngaiid  Alrtlag.  .yda. 


Bheetfaif  ami  ahlnlne .  ■  y  da . 


1,680,000 
tt7S,900 

.')  1.000 
S,6titi,UtiO 
.  233,156 
131,600 

PI.  7"" 

l,3tri,:iOU 
187, 


.yd!.. 


StM«(ing  and  aliitlii^.  .jrda. , 


Trial  doDw. 


.yda. 


"5,000 
75,b35 
49,689 

M,809 

•1 

90,480 

84,500 


Print  clotlM... .yda.. 

Print  ciothf  yd*.. 

Slieetiag  and  kbininf  ..yds.. 
flbaeiiDf  lad  ahirtiJif .  .yda. . 

Print  elotlia.*  ydi.. 

Tbreiid  Ho.  apoola.. 

Piiatdotha  yda.. 

gheetiaf  and  thirtliif ,  .yda. . 

8haailB|  and  diiitia|.  .yda. . 


350,000 
39,000 

1,144,000 

1,844,600 

960,000 

1,671,040 

8,000,000 

1,005,000 

24,600 
1,463,491 
1,195,610 

936,000 

96,000 

530,437 
1,633,303 

9,600^000  I  910, 


ValoaUflii. 
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SOUTH  CAROUM A. 

COUDHBU. 

ColvatbU  Hill*.*...  *  •  


EitueriKLo. 
GnaiteviU*  Maaufactoriog  Co. 

TBNNE88EB. 


IIm.  640,000 


1,482,000 


QnliieyCoitMillUb. 


VEIiMONT. 
IteniU  &  Elgur  

HORTU  rOWJIAL. 

B.  Carpenter  k  Co  


COTTOH  CQ!««i;ilKO. 


Quuktltjr. 


ValndoD. 


51,334 


17,000 


35,000 


$63,^ 


6000«  M^MOrACTtrilKD. 


CI 


Osnaburgfl  yd* 

Thread  Um.. 


6,133 


17, 


ty,ooo 


Drills 


y<U.. 


Warp. 


OitnRbiir^a 
Ytm  


.yds. 
.Itw. 


4,000 


Cunmercfl  A  doeskioa.yda.. 


1,000,000  ;  f90,f)W1 
100,000  17,000 


4S6,400  38,376 
3i«NI,«00  331,300 


44,961 

7,963 
178,903 

450,000 
4ft,  000 


70,000 


f^.A  900,000 


11,190 

331 
33,133 

45,000 
0,000 

3,000 
890,000 
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COiNSUMPIION  Of  COTTON  L\  EUHOfE. 


Jjetter  of  fie  Secretary  of  the  Inferior,  commvnicaling  the  report  of  John 
Claiboriie^  special  a^eni  appointed  to  coUtcl  staiistica  on  tiie  consump- 
tion of  cotton  in  Hwrope, 

Department  op  the  Intkrior, 

March  ID,  ISaS. 

Sir:  I  have  the  houur  tu  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  John 
Claiborne,  esq.,  the  special  agent  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  collect  and  report  informatioii  npon  the  consumption  of 
cotton  in  Enrope. 

Annexed  to  that  portion  of  the  report  which  relates  to  Bremen 
will  be  fmiiid  a  memoir  upon  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  Zoll- 
vcrcin,  for  which  the  department  i^;  indebted  to  the  ronrts^f^y  of 
Dtjctor  Schleiden,  minister  resident  from  the  Free  and  HaUiseatic 
Republic  of  Bremen. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  THOMPSON, 
Secretary  <f  the  ItUerioTm 

Hon.  JOHK  C.  Breckinridge, 

Frmdent  of  the  Senate^ 


UiiiTED  States  Patent  Offtoe, 

March  19,  1858. 

Sir  :  Ai^rceably  to  the  chmse  in  the  act  of  Con,u:ref«!  of  March  3, 
1857.  for  the  collection  of  airricultural  statistics,  iiivestiuMtions  for 
promoting  agriculture  and  rural  economy,  and  the  procureuiciit  and 
distribution  of  cuttings  and  seeds,  and  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  collect  and  report  information  in  relation  to  the  consnmp* 
tion  of  cotton  in  the  several  conntrics  of  the  world,  I  have  the  honor 
herewith  to  transmit  the  report  of  John  Claiborne,  the  agent  ap- 
pointtd  to  collect  the  cotton  statistics  of  Europe  under  the  clanse  in 
said  net. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  HOLT,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  Jacob  Thompson, 

Secretary  of  the  Inkruyr. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intkrior. 

May  11,  IboT. 

Sir:  A  recent  appropriation  having  been  made  by  Coti'jress  "to 
ennblo  tbe  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  colleot  arid  report  inionnation 
in  relation  to  the  consumption  of  r»iituii  in  the  several  countri^'?*  of 
the  world."  you  have  been  selected  to  aid  in  currying  out  the  objects 
of  that  appropriation. 
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To  render  the  desired  information  more  reliable  and  complete,  it 
Tins  been  judged  expedient  that  you  should  visit  different  portions  of 
Europe  ;  and,  as  it  is  important  that  the  result  of  your  investigations 

should  be  laid  before  Congress  nt  an  early  day  of  its  next  session,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  you  should  commoner  your  labors  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

Time  will  not  permit  you  to  visit  all  the  countries  in  the  world 
where  cotton  is  consnmed,  nor  wonld  anch  a  course  be  expedient  if  it 
were  practicable.  Yon  will  probably  be  able  to  extend  your  personal 
observations  to  the  most  important  points  in  England,  France,  Bussia, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  You  will  here  find  sources  of  information  extending  to 
all  qnartt  rs  of  the  globe,  and  which  will  be  sulficient  to  satisfy  the 
present  expectations  of  Congress. 

Though  the  consumption  of  cotton  abroad  is  the  great  subject  of 
inquiry,  your  attention  should  not  be  limited  too  narrowly  to  that  one 
point.  It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  Congress  to  ascertain  all  &cts 
which  have  a  bearing,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  tliat  matter. 
The  ultimate  design  is  to  benefit  the  cotton-prodttcing  and  cotton- 
manufacturing  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Whatever  will  tend  to  this  end  is  a  subji-ct  of  prartical  importance, 
and  is  recommended  to  your  earnest  and  careful  altuiition. 

The  trallic  in  this  commodity,  its  manuHicture,  and  even  its  pro- 
duction in  foreign  countries  have  a  bearing  upon  its  couguiupiion. 
either  present  or  prospective,  and  all  facts  relating  to  any  of  these 
matters  will  be  within  the  proper  scope  of  yonr  inquiries. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  course  of  investigati(  n 
will  be  suggested  by  an  attempt  to  trace  a  bale  t>f  cotton  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  plantation  of  the  producer  till  it  rearhcs  the  hands 
of  the  ultimate  consumer.  Every  mile  by  which  this  route  can  bo 
shortened,  every  obstacle  which  can  bo  removed  or  avoided,  every 
cent  of  expense  which  can  be  saved  are  advantages  the  benefits  of 
which  will  be  shared  between  the  two  individuals  who  stand  at  the 
extremes  of  this  line  of  transit,  and  will  catise  not  only  an  augmenta- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  but  will  create  a  larger  con- 
sumption, and  thus  call  ior  a  larger  supply  of  flu^  commodity. 

Tilts,  and  subjects  naturally  connected  then  with,  will  suggest  all 
material  iTiqiiiric«i  which  will  be  necessary  iu  order  to  satisiy  tho 
objects  ui"  the  a}>propriation. 

In  carrying  out  the  general  design  thus  iniimuted,  your  own  judg- 
ment and  sagacity  will  be  chiefly  relied  upon. 

It  is  impossible  to  mark  out  with  precision,  beforehand,  all  the  de- 
tails of  an  investigation  whore  the  ascertainment  of  one  fact  will  often 
suggest  others  and  render  them  mafcri.il,  where  unexpected  items  of 
information  will  fre(piently  present  them-elvi'S,  and  where  those 
which  were  anticipated  will  often  be  found  to  be  beyond  reach.  It  is 
thr)UL:ht  proper,  however,  to  s|K'eify,  with  greater  jiarticularity,  some 
points  and  suggestions  which  have  been  already  referred  to  iu  anioro 
general  manner. 

The  following  points  are,  therefore,  presented,  as  proper  guides 
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for  your  attention  and  inquiry,  and  as  embracing  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, the  grounds  you  are  expected  to  examine  : 

1.  Ascertain  the  amount  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  mnuufactoriea 
of  each  city,  district,  or  country.  'Mther  in  Europe,  or  any  otiier  por- 
tion ui'  the  eartli  where  cotton  is  miuiufactured  ;  the  amonnt  of  cMpital 
invested  in  such  manulaciuring  ostabiibhments  ;  the  number  of  looms 
and  spindles ;  the  nnmber  of  hands  employed,  and  the  averiige  rate 
of  wages  paid  to  the  employ^.  Aggregate  results  for  each  country  or 
district  are  desirable,  as  far  as  practicable. 

2.  The  immediate  sources  from  whence  these  establishments  actu- 
ally procure  their  raw  material ;  the  nearest  seaport  where  they 
riii.L^ht  bo  furnished  direct  tVoni  the  Unit<  (l  States,  and  the  diminution 
of  co.st  which  might  be  elVecled  by  any  chaiiLrc;  in  the  course  of  trade. 

3.  If  direct  trade  were  established,  what  are  the  commoditios  we 
should  receive  in  exchange.  Would  this  be  sufficient  in  amonnt  to 
furnish  adequate  return  freights  for  the  yessels  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  cotton. 

4.  What  proportion  of  the  supplies  furnished  to  these  establish- 
Tnentfs  is  in  the  shape  of  yarn,  and  what  in  the  shape  of  raw  cotton. 
Ascertain  the  price  of  each,  in  order  to  show  what  profit  is  made  by 
the  manufacturer  of  the  yarn. 

6.  What  is  the  quality,  grade,  or  number  of  the  yarn  principally 
used,  and  is  it  sach  as  could  be  produced  by  the  unskilled  labor  on 
plantations,  or  in  the  Southern  oities. 

6.  To  what  countries  do  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  generally 
send  their  yarns  and  goods,  and  what  diminution  of  expense  would 
result  from  manufacturing  or  spinning  in  OUT  own  country,  and  ship- 
ping direct  to  those  countries. 

7.  What  duties  are  levied  on  cotton  or  yarn,  respectively ;  their 
effect  on  the  consum[>tion  of  each  ;  the  feasibility  of  procuring  their 
remission  or  modification,  and  the  probable  efiect  on  consumptiou  of 
such  remission. 

8.  What  are  the  agencies  in  each  country  which  are  now  tending 
either  to  advance  or  check  the  consumption  of  cotton. 

9.  What  new  mode«  of  applying  cotton  to  the  use  of  man  are  now 
in  use  in  Europe  ;  to  what  extent  is  it  used  for  mixing  with  wool  in 
makijiL'-  cloths,  cordage,  or  for  any  other  purp(K<e. 

lis.  W  hat  proportion  of  the  cotton  goods  consumed  in  each  country 
is  imported,  and  what  supplied  at  home. 

11.  Examine  the  subject  in  its  financial  aspect ;  inquire  how,  in  the 
ctual  operations  of  commerce,  a  merchant  could  have  fats  orders  for 
.otton  executed,  and  pay  therefor  at  the  ])orts  of  exportation.  Ex- 
amine also  into  the  nature  and  course  of  exchange  operations  that 
Trould  thus  nriso.  f»nd  the  practicability  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
ilnglish  or  French  banking  credits. 

12.  Direct  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  production  of  cotton 
in  foreign  countries,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  our  planters 
may  apprehend  any  formidable  competition  from  any  such  source ; 
what  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  foreign  production,  and  are 
they  such  as  are  likely  to  be  removed  hereafter. 

21  A 
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It  IB  not  intondod  in  tho  suggeBtion  of  f]i<>  forogoing  points?  to  limit 
vou  riffullv  bv  them.  They  aro  i!iton-lr<l  io  Jiid.  mul  not  restrain  in- 
ve^tijriition.  Any  otljer  mattors  wliii  h  may  su^^jj^est  themselves  to 
vour  mind,  cnW-nlated  to  |tn>iiiote  the  general  object  in  view,  should 
be  made  the  i?ubjects  of  incjuii y.  Nor  is  it  supposed  that  upon  each 
and  all  of  the  beads  above  enumerated  full  and  explicit  intormation 
can  be  obtained.  Where  this  is  found  impracticable^  or  very  inoon- 
vcnient,  time  §hoiild  not  be  wasted  in  fruitless  searches. 

You  will  keep  this  Department  consJtantly  informed  of  your  move- 
ments, and  by  what  channel  of  communication  you  are  to  be  ad- 
dresced,  in  case  further  duectiuus  or  buggcstioiis  be  tliought  cxpedieut. 

J,  THOMPSON, 
Secretary  qf  Interior, 

John  Glaibobitb,  Esq. 


REPORT. 

WASHiNnTON  Cirr,  January  2%  1858. 

Sib:  CongresB  hairing,  at  its  last  session,  made  an  appropriation 
for  the  collection,  under  the  direction  of  your  bureau,  of  statistical 

information  as  to  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  tlie  various  countries 
of  the  world,  the  underpiprncd  received  from  tho  Honorable  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  tlie  appointment  aa  agent  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tion  of  the  legislative  department. 

It  waa  soon  recognized  that  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  iuTestigation  of  the  subject,  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  warranted  by  its  importance,  in  either  the  agricul* 
tural  or  commercial  point  of  view ;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
I  was  directed  to  proceed,  without  unnecessary  delay,  to  France  and 
other  continental  c^inntrios  of  Europe,  and,  with  all  practical  despatch, 
collect  as  mucli  iiiformatiiiii  as  it  might  be  in  my  power  to  do  previous 
to  the  re-assembliiiir  of  Congress. 

On  my  arrival  at  Paris,  about  the  beginning  of  June  last,  I  cidled 
upon  the  Hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  the  minister  of  the  United  States  to 
the  French  empire,  and  made  known  the  object  of  my  visit.  He 
received  me  most  cordially,  and  throughout  my  stay  in  Kurope  mani- 
fested the  warmest  desire  to  forward  the  object  of  the  investigation 
liy  procuring  for  lue  ficilities,  not  only  in  France,  but  elsewhere. 
M.  Alexandre  Vattemare,  agent  of  the  Patent  OfTiro  at  Paris,  also 
ciicprfiilly  aided  me,  and  was  tho  moans  of  procuring  for  me  iiiucli 
valuable  information,  not  only  at  the  capital,  but  in  the  manufacturing 
districta  of  Mulhouse. 

Below  will  be  found  the  results  of  the  investigation,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  carried  on,  under  the  head  of  the  countries  visitcMl.  On  no 
point  is  the  information  obtained  so  full  and  detailed  as  it  might  have 
I  oeii  iiia<le  undor  moro  favorable  n'rcumstaTU'os,  or  as  it  should  be  for 
t'    proper  understundiiig  of  the  subject,  while,  on  some  points  of  the 
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iDstmrtion?!,  it  lin?  boon  wliolly  impracticable,  from  want  of  time,  to 
procure  uiiy  rrli:ilt]o  inlnriiiMtinn. 

This  cnrisc  ijn  vejitcMi  an  cxainiiiation  into  tlio  amonnt  of  consump- 
tion and  the  condition  of  coltou  manufacture  in  Holland,  Bavuria, 
Wirtemberg,  and  Spain,  which  last  country  has,  during  the  past  few 
years,  required  a  largely  increased  supply  of  our  cotton  for  the 
spinning  mills  of  Catalonia. 

FRANCK 

Franco  ranks  next  after  Great  Piriiain  in  tlio  quantity  and  vsdue  of 
tbc  cottou  consumed,  while  the  variety  of  articles  into  which  it  i» 
fabricated  is  much  greater.  In  the  taste  and  beauty  of  her  tissues 
she  justly  claims  the  first  place  among  modem  nations.  Her  mills 
send  forth  every  description  of  cotton  goods— fi  <  )in  the  common  calicoes 
of  Rouen  to  the  ri<  lily  figured  muslins  of  Mul bouse,  the  gossamer 
tulles  of  Saint  Quentin,  and  the  exquisite  t^rlatanes  of  Tarare. 

Scarcely  sixty  years  have  passed  awny  ^ince  the  first  attempts  at 
cott^m-spinning  were  made  nt  Paris,  at  a  period,  too.  when  the  tirst 
French  revolution  was  about  to  shake  the  country  to  iis  centre,  to 
overthrow  the  old  political  system,  to  convulse  society,  and  to  aflect, 
for  a  time,  at  least,  most  injuriously  all  the  material  interests  con* 
nected  with  it.  The  progress  of  this  new  industry  was,  therefore, 
but  slow  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  after  it  was  first  planted. 

From  Paris,  cotton-spinning  spread  rather  gradually  towards  the 
department^^  of  the  North  and  East.  Accordincc  tn  Morean  do  .Tonnes, 
(Statistics  of  the  Indmtry  of  Fnmrc  ;  Paris,  l8dG,)  the  first  innle  jenny 
used  in  France  was  imported  trom  Enijland  into  Ghent,  (recently 
acquired  by  the  French  arms,)  by  the  iirothers  Bauwen,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  first  consul. 

The  first  cotton-spinning  in  the  department  of  the  East,  of  which 
Hulhouse  is  now  the  central  point,  and  which  embraces  portions  of 
ancient  Lorminc  and  Alsace,  was  in  the  establishment  of  Wesserling, 
in  the  year  1803.  and  sperimonp  of  yarn  spun,  either  by  hand  or  by 
the  mule  jenny,  were  exliil)itt  d  at  tho  Exj^ifiition  of  IS.'if) ;  from  which 
date  it  was  recognized  as  *"t»ne  of  the  es^tablislicd  '  industricj^ '  of  the 
country,  and  the  fabricatiou  of  cotton  rapidly  became  one  of  the 
leading  interests,  rivalling  in  its  importance  and  value,  in  the  com- 
mercial movements,  that  of  the  Cereals." 

In  181(>,  the  kilogramme  of  raw  cotton  was,  as  stated  by  Moro.m 
de  Jonne.^,  worth  6  francs,  or  about  |1  12;  and  in  ISoi,  it  bad 
diminislio'l  to  1  franc  and  50  centimes,  or  about  28  cents,  ":nid  f(vnr 
times  the  qiuintity  nf  cotton  fnbricR  can  be  bad  for  the  same  sum  of 
money,  while  the  jyrujxTtion  of  5  kilogramuieK,  or  11  pounds  of  cottoti 
to  every  five  iuhabitant.s,  bad  increased  to  2  kilogrammes,  or  4  j  pounds 
to  each  inhabitant ;  or,  in  its  manufactured  state,  was  sufficient  to 
have  furnished  every  inhabitant  of  the  country  with  18  metres,  or 
about  20  yards  of  ordinary  calico." 

With  respect  to  its  cotton  manufactures,  Franco  may  bo  considered 
as  divided  into  three  great  groups,  or  districts,  although  ther^  are 
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m;iiiy  ppiiinerics,  weaving,  bleadiino:  or  other  cstaMi.sliments,  Dot 
within  tlie  liinit«  of  either.  These  groups,  or  "circles/'  m  tliev^  are 
generally  called  \>y  the  French  nianulacturers,  or  nici  rlumts,  aro : 
Normandy,  of  which  Rouen  is  the  centre;  the  Eiust,  with  Mulhousc ; 
and  the  Northeast,  with  its  cities  of  Saint  Quentin,  Roubaix,  and  Lille. 
Each  of  these  circles  has  its  reputation  for  the  production  of  particular 
descriptions  of  fabrics  or  tissues  ;  thus  Rouen  is  famed  for  the  coarser 
styles  and  low  prices,  and  is  called  the  worksliop  of  the  poor ;  Mul- 
house  is  famed  for  its  Iixlicnnes  and  its  priiited  nnislln??,  nnrivallod, 
it  is  said,  fur  beauty  and  richness  of  texture  and  coloring,  and  the 
taste  displayed  in  their  designs,  by  tliose  of  any  other  fabrication ; 
Saint  (^uciiliii  sends  out  the  hucst  descripiiuns  of  tullo:*,  organdies, 
&c. ;  whilo  Lille  and  Yalenciennes  are  the  seats  of  the  lace  manufac- 
tories. 

Tarare,  near  Lyons,  has  of  late  years  sent  into  the  Parisian  markets 
the  most  beautiful  and  costly  tarlatanes  and  embroideries,  in  the  lat  ter 

res[M>r  t  rivalling  the  renowned  fabrics  of  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell, 
in  Switzerland  ;  and  Calais  is  foll^v,  i-  r  fast  in  the  footsteps  of  Not- 
tingham, in  tlie  production  of  bobbmels,  and  that  description  of  laces 
fur  which  the  latter  city  has  so  long  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
celebrity. 

It  was  not  in  my  power  to  obtain  precise  details  of  the  establish* 
meut  and  progress  of  cotton  manufacture  in  any  of  the  above-named 

circles  save  that  of  the  East ;  and  these  are  owing  to  the  courtesy  of 
M.  Emile  Dolfns,  president  of  the  Industrial  Society  of  Mulhouse, 
who  fuj'ulshed  me  with  a  copy  of  his  very  valuable  and  interesting 
notes,  road  before  that  body  in  tlie  montlis  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, l8.jG,  and  which  show,  on  every  page,  that  thoy  are  the  result 
of  the  most  careful  and  conscientioua  atudy  and  examination  into  the 
subject. 

After  cotton-spinninp;  was  introduced  in  1803,  it  remained  nearly 
stationar}'  until  1809-  10,  when  it  began  to  increase  in  importance, 
and  water  power  was  first  substituted  for  liand  labor;  the  use  of 

steam  not  being  known  \intil  1812,  in  the  mil!  of  MM.  I>olfns.  Meig 
&  Co.  Tlio  next  live  yenrs  brought  with  tlirm  wars.  invasi<H;-:.  find 
political  i;iianges  and  e-\citcuiciils,  which  alVectud  iujuiiuu^ly  ail  kinds 
ut  industry.  Uetween  ISlS  and  1825,  prosperity  had  returned,  and 
new  and  numerous' establishments  had  been  erected  and  put  inopera« 
fion ;  commercial  derangements  in  1828,  and  the  revolution  in  1830, 
hud  in  turn  their  disastrous  influence,  which  w;is  again  felt  by  th^ 
money  crisis  of  1837,  and  1842-'43.  Since  isol,  the  march  bis  been 
rapid,  and  the  business  lias  met  with  it>  f  lir  share  of  sTirrf  <s  and 
]»rn?it  until  the  crisis  of  the  present  year.  1^.')7,  came  on,  undci-  w  hich 
ii  will  havr  to  share  the  sullcring  undergone  by  all  mafiufactin  ii  g  in- 
terests throughout  Europe  and  America;  a  snlVering  uhicii  wUl,  in 
all  probability,  bo  but  temporary,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  long  course 
of  prosperity  for  them  all. 

Cotton«wcaving  began  in  this  circle,  at  Mulhouse,  in  1746,  the  first 
articles  mamifactured  being  Indiennes,  the  thread  used  being  spun 
by  hand,  those  spun  by  machinery  not  coming  into  use  until  more 
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than  half  a  century  afterwards,  in  the  year  1800 ;  and  the  flying 
Rhuttle  bcin^  first  employed  in  1805.  Shortly  after  this  latter  period, 
the  importation  of  cotton  tisanes  into  France  was  prohibited  ;  a  policy 

whi(  li  liiis  been  maintained  to  the  present  day  amid  all  ehan;res  of 
provernment,  and  even  to  a  modification  of  which  tlio  mill  owners, 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  manifest  a  stii1>burn  .spirit  uf  oppo.^ifion. 

Weaving  made  as  much  progrecss,  undergoing  the  eamc  occasional 
and  temporary  reverses,  as  spinning  and  otbor  branches  .of  cotton 
manufacture.  It  extended  ^radnally  from  the  dejjartment  of  Ilaut 
Rhin  into  the  other  five  which  conij)osed  the  circle,  the  mill  owners 
generally  adopting  with  readiness  all  new  inventions  in  that  branch, 
and  the  old  system  of  liaiid  hioms  disappern-od  before  power  looms, 
worked  by  water  or  Hteam,  until  in  1856.  Of  the  total  number  of  looms 
in  the  district,  42,329,  there  were  33,472  power,  and  only  10,859 
hand. 

Cotton-printing  was  established  in  Alsaco,  at  Mulhouse,  at  the  same 
time  as  weaving,  and  shortly  attained  to  that  reputation  for  the  quality 
of  its  products  which  it  has  ever  since  enjoyed. 

In  connexion  with  many  of  the  printing  establishmcnis  are  those 

for  bleaching  and  dres.«in!r  croods.  The  extensive  establishment  of 
Dolfus,  Meig  &  Co.,  at  Mulhonsc,  combines  all  the  processes  which 
the  raw  material  undergoes  iVom  the  time  it  reaches  the  mill  doors 
until  it  is  despatched  to  market;  and  within  its  walls,  one  may  witness 
spinning,  weaving,  plain  and  figured,  bleaching,  (by  a  process  con- 
sidered by  many  superior  to  any  elsewhere  to  be  found,)  dyeing  and 
printing,  (both  by  block  and  cylinders,)  dressing  and  packing  for 
market.  Its  chief  is  M.  Joan  Dolfus,  who  not  only  received  your 
agent  with  much  politeness,  but  manifested  great  interest  in  the  sul)- 
jects  of  his  inquiry,  and  a  disposition  to  afford  him  all  possible  infor- 
mation in  its  various  branr!ies. 

According  to  M.  Kmile  Dolfus.  in  the  publication  above  alluded 
to,  there  are  now  in  the  circle  of  the  East,  which  comprises  the  de- 
partments of  Haut  Rhin,  Bas  Rhin,  La  Haute  Sadne,  Doubs,  Les 
Tosges,  and  La  Meurthe,  109  spinneries  worked,  74  by  steam  and 
97  by  water,  with  an  aggregate  li(M  se  p(t\ver  of  8,109.  These  estab- 
lishments have  a  total  of  1,408,440  spindles  for  ordinary  yarns,  and 
16, 88G  for  twist,  which  makes  tlio  proportion  of  IH^  to  each  unit  of 
horse  power;  or  if  ns  M.  Dolfim  iciiih!  k-j.  it  is  considered  that  man} 
of  the  steam  engines  are  only  auxiliary  to  water,  which  is  suliject  tc 
changes  in  its  force  and  volume,  liio  proportiou  will  be  really  some- 
what less. 

The  general  proportion  of  spindles  for  ordinary  numbers  of  yams, 
27-29  for  warp,  and  3G-38  for  woof,  is  from  180  to  200  for  each  unii 
of  horse  power. 

The  spindles  were  used  as  follows : 


For  wawte  and  nnmber«  under  20    76,000 

Ordinary  numbers  24  to  40,  warp  or  woof   1,000,000 

Numbers  between  40  and  70   75.000 

Fine  numbers  from  70  to  200   350, 000 
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The  production  of  jarns  was  44,000,000  pounds,  equal  in  value  to 
$ia, 020,000,  or  37^  cents  the  pomul. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  by  these  establishments  was 
2!)/.VJ;j  ;  the  w;i'j:es  |):u(l,  as  I  whh  inlornn'rl  ]>y  a  mill  owner,  an  avor- 
airo  of  3  fram  >  im-  men  ;  for  Wuiiien  2  Iruucs ;  and  lor  boys  and  girk 
iroia  20  centimes  to  1  franc  per  day. 

M.  Dolfuij  estimates  the  annual  cost  of  spinning,  per  spindle,  at  an 
average  of  35  fraivcs  (^ij  51.)  He  also  gives  a  t«ible  of  tbe  prices 
of  raw  cotton  at  Uulhouse  since  the  year  1811,  when  it  was  14  francs 
85  o  n  times  the  kilogramme  33  the  ponnd,)  to  1856,  when 
it  had  fallen  U)  the  uvera^^e  of  2  franca  2  centimes  the  kilogramme 
(12  cents  Luc  pound,)  for  the  claasitications  used  in  spinning  ordinaij 
yarns. 

In  1811,  the  average  price  of  the  yarns  at  Mulhouse  (27-29  warp 
and  3G-38  woof)  was  25  francs  CI  centimes  the  kilogramme,  (or  about 
12  33  the  pound,)  from  which  it  had  fallen,  iu  1856,  to  3  franca  the 
kiloprramme,  or  23  cents  the  pound. 

The  number  of  weaving  mills  in  the  circle,  in  1856,  is  placed  at  )36, 
employing  37,81*7  liands,  of  whom  26,104  are  engaged  on  power,  and 
the  n»mainder  on  liand  looms.  The  production  of  cloths  had  inf^Tcnscd 
from  •J.O{)0,(M)0  piocrs  nf  130.000,000  of  metres  a40,8:i3,333  yards) 
to  2,5UU,0UU  pieces,  oi  a  total  of  250,000,000  motros  (270,833,333 
yards.) 

It  had  almost  doubled  during  the  last  decade,  and  its  value  was 
set  down  at  100,000,000  francs  ($18,600,000);  the  average  price  for 
ordinary  calicoes  in  tbe  Mulbouso  market,  wliich  in  1835  was  774 
centimes,  or  near  14  cents  the  metre,  had  fallen  to  39  centimes,  or 

near  8  cents. 

There  were  25  print  in  j  mills,  emplovinir  10.  400  hands,  print- 
ing 51,1100.000  Diohvs  of  sdilfs  (50,225,000  yards)  of  the  valuo  of 
51,500,000  frnurs  ($U,57i>,000.) 

M.  Dolfus  thus  sums  up  tho  condition  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  tbe  circle  \n  1856,  as  regards  capital  invested  and  tho  ordinary  (oc- 
peuses  of  working,  ^c,  francs  being  reduced  into  Amerii-an  dollars. 
The  entire  .^umlu  r  nf  ]i mds  employed  being  78,812,  and  the  motive 
power  that  of  14,323  horses: 

Spinning.  %i  a  mean  average  of  16  51  per  spindle,  for 


1, 5 1 3  306  spindles,  say   |9, 750, 746 

Weaving,  by  mechanism,  at  $130  50  the  loom,  of  which 

thero  w(M'e  33,472    4,670,340 

Wen^-iiig,  by  hand,  at  $22  M2  twch,  for  10,875  looms, 

bidldiugs  and  machinerv  included   2.'n.S00 

Pri'ding  '   2,418,000 

Bleaching  and  dressing   372,000 


Total   17.442,886 


rhese  establishments  had  cost  at  least  $29,760,000;  the  wages 
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yearly  paid  to  their  hands  amounted  to  $6,596,000;  and  the  annual 
value  of  all  their  different  productions  amounted  to  $41,478,000. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  cotton  oon^^umcd  in  the  circle  of  Mul- 
house  is  of  American  i^rowth,  and  "middling"  to  "middling  fair" 
qu;ditio^5 ;  there  is  s.nne  Hea  Island  and  Egyptian  also  used;  but 
ijrazilian,  East  Indian,  or  utlier  growths  are  but  little  Ivuown.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  raw  material  goes  via  Havre,  and  thence  by  raOway. 
Fuel  is  scarce  and  dear,  the  coal  which  is  nsed  being  brought  from 
Burgundy,  along  the  canal  which  connects  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine, 
or  from  Coblenz,  on  the  latter  stream.  Under  the  most  favorablo 
circnnistnnccs.  it  i?5  said  to  cost  three  times  much  in  Enj^laiid. 
Labor,  however,  i!<  aluindant;  and  while  they  admit  that  they  can 
never  rival  England  in  ordinary  and  cheap  cotton  fabrics,  and  muat 
depend  upon  the  superior  quality,  taste  and  elegance  of  their  fabrics, 
for  a  profitable  market,  the  Mulhouse  mill  owners  are,  as  a  gener^ 
thing,  well  pleased  with  their  business  and  the  profits  which  it  affords. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  has  not  as  yet  appeared  in  tho 
circle  of  Rouen  any  one  \vho,  like  M.  Dolfus,  at  Mulhouse,  is  the 
historian  anrl  statistician  of  its  great  manufacturing  interests,  as  it  is 
certainly  well  wortliy.  in  extent  and  importance  of  tlie  effort. 

In  his  very  inti  l  osting  and  instructive  volume.  L'  Lidi'-ilrie  con- 
temjJomine,  ses  awtu  teres  et  stji  jjrof/res  cltcz  Ics  dijfertitls  ^miplvs  du 
monde,  Paris,  185G — (Contemporaneous  industry,  its  characteristics 
and  progress  among  the  different  people  of  the  world) — ^M.  Audi- 
ganne  says  of  the  Normand  Group,  that  if  the  number  of  spindles 
and  the  amount  of  raw  material  which  they  recpiire  be  considered, 
it  is  the  first  in  France  ;  as  out  of  the  TO.  otMi  OOO  to  72.  noo,  000  kilo- 
grammes  which  France  consumes,  they  absorb  about  ?>0.000.0()0  :  and 
of  the  0.000,000  spindles,  which  he  estimates  as  the  acUud  total  in 
the  c«>uiitry,  it  has  between  1,')00,000  and  2,000,000,  though,  as 
regards  the  value  of  its  products,  it  dues  not  preserve  this  relative 
position.  While  its  fabrics  are  almost  exclusively  of  the  heavier  and 
coarser  qualities,  at  low  prices,  Rouen  also  manufactures  for  Algeria  a 
species  of  very  superior  bleached  cloth,  which  is  in  great  respect  for 
hurnouaeSf  &c.,  among  the  Arab  population.  It  has  al  »  uiven  the 
trade  name  of  Itowmumes  to  those  fabrics  of  its  mills  wliich  are  com- 
posed ol'  yarn,  dyed  Ix'fore  it  is  woven,  the  hues  of  which  are  often 
mingled  in  oild  ami  siriking  eniili-asts. 

The  circle  uf  Kuueu  is  coniposcd  uf  iho  departments  of  La  Seiuo 
Ini^rieure,  L'Eure,  and  Ome. 

To  the  vice  president  and  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  the  city  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  their  kindness,  and  tho 
facilities  for  obtaining  information  which  tliey  afforded  me. 

The  consumption  for  the  vear  1857,  of  tliis  eirelo.  was  estimntiMl  at 
140,000  bales,  of  220  kih»granmies  carli,  ((17, 000,000  pounds,)  of 
which  15,000  bales,  of  not  over  300  poumhH,  or  the  total  weight  of 
4,500,000  pounds  of  Surats,  &c.,  was  included. 

Very  little  Algerian  or  Egyptian  is  consumed,  and  that  of  other 
growths  does  not  seem  to  be  known,  or  at  least  asked  for,  in  the 
market. 
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Rouen  is  one  of  the  two  points  on  tlie  eoiiiinent  at  \\  liirh  there 
nas,  to  my  mind,  any  evidence  of  an  increase  in  tlie  cuH.sumi>tion  of 
East  Indian  cutton,  and  its  use  for  spinning  nnmixed  with  the  lonf<cr 
stapled  and  finer  qualities  of  the  United  States  or  other  crops.  The 
other  point  was  at  Ghent ;  and  at  both,  the  reason  assigned  was,  the 
very  hi.^h  |)rice  of  American  cotton,  which  compelled  the  spinners  to 
look  for  other  supplied. 

The  qualities  of  American  (United  ;-^tates)  cottonf5  prinf^ipolly  in 
demand  at  Konen  are  "niidillin^'s"  and  '-good  midtlliiius  tlie 
waste  upon  which,  for  " middlin;:',"  is  4  to  5  per  cent.;  ou  '  niili- 
iiury,"  G  to  T  ;  and  in  "low  ordinary,''  from  7  to  11  per  ceid.  Of 
the  East  Indian  cottons,  from  Bombay,  the  waste  is  generally  20  per 
cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding  classifications  of  Ameri- 
can ;  the  Madras  cottons  are,  however,  of  better  quality  than  those 
from  Bombav. 

In  this  circle,  the  yarns  spun  ranpce  in  numbers  Ix  tueen  4  fuid  .'6, 
tlie  hulk  of  tlu'iTi  heinir.  according!:  to  a  h  udi?)  ■  splmitT,  No.  2t>  ;  the 
avera-re  j)rice  lor  iliat  quality  is  3  fruncci  OU  ceniimes  the  kilogramme, 
or  about  22  cents  the  pound. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  French  yam  that  it  is  10  per  cent,  superior  to 
that  spun  in  England.  The  chief  export  of  yam  from  Rouen  is  of 
Xo.  20,  for  warps,  which  goes  to  Germany.  The  wages  paid  averaj^e 
3  francs  per  day  for  iim  d.  uimI  li  francs  ibr  women  and  girls.  The 
propoi-tion  of  the  liauds  employed  is  two  females  to  one  male,  and 
the  len)j:th  of  the  workini?  dav,      at  Mulhouso.  is  12  hours. 

The  followin<7  tables  are  derived  from  a  publication  of  tlie  Rouen  . 
Chamber  of  (jommerce,  entitled  "Statistics  of  the  Mariiime  Com- 
merce and  the  Exportations  of  Tissues  of  Cotton  and  of  Wool  from 
the  port  of  Bouen  during  the  year  1855.    Bouen:  1856 


Comparative  taUe  of  the  tissues  of  cotton  despatclied  from  tlie  custom 
al  Jiourn,  either  hy  ma  or  land,  dnrwq  the  yearn  1853^  l&54f  €UMi 
1855.    Kilogrammes  reduced  to  pounds. 


DMCBimOV  0?  nSBUH. 

QUAJITITIM  IXPOBTID  TO  tllB  COUMRB  ZK— 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

Potuid*. 
855. 4U6 
7>^8,  452 
5.:)<4 
6.912»275 

r<nmtia. 
718,947 
7<t4.  84H 

12,  t;i8 
5,864,773 

94;^.  1S2 
776. ys7 

211 

7,288,877 

7,5(1,807 

7, 301,  tU 

9, 995,323 

III  till-  HlM)ve  arc  not  iiujludod  the  cotton  yarns  exported,  wlii.  h  :iiiionnt4Sd,  In  1853,  to 
62,  244  pounds ;  ia  IbH,  lo  4>9,  UbO  pouiiiU ;  ta  ib^J  to  t>U,  70^  pouuO^. 
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Quantilies  exporied  to  foreign  c^mntries. 


nonetineriof;   

routuit. 
226. nC6 
334. 290 
If?.  909 
23,236 

Poundg. 
259,510 
23i,0f<7 
12,  5'.'7 
11,589 

Poinifi.^. 
357,577 
2>><3,050 
58,014 
74,098 

601, 160 

617,788 

778,739 

3htal8 /(tr  odoiUea  and  foreign  countries. 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

Roiiennerieg  

Pauneb. 
1,782. 142 
1,122,741 

22,502 
5. 937, 509 

P<nmd$. 

078,457 
939,013 
22. 245 

5.9>lB,?.r,3 

1,300,759 
1.060,037 
144, 291 

7,  :  m 

8,86i,944 

7,816,078 

9,868,066 

or  tlie^o  exportation.^,  thoro  camo  to  tlio  United  States,  in  tho 
year  ltS53,  5.3,748  pouiulti ;  in  18")4^,  47,828  pounds;  and  in  1855, 
09, 179  pounds  j  the  values  not  being  given. 

The  milla  in  Brittany,  like  those  of  Normandj,  supply  only  the 
lower  numberB  of  yarns  and  cheap  stuffs ;  those  of  French  Flanders, 
on  the  contrary,  turn  out  the  finest  and  most  co.stly  description  of 
tulles,  blondes,  and  gauzes,  and  it  is  there  that  is  consumed  almost 
the  entire  import^ition  of  our  Sea-Island  cottons.  It  lias  not  been  lonj^ 
.sini'o  the  nrtisans  of  Tararo  began  to  senrl  into  market  those  exqui- 
sitely tine  and  heautitul  iUbries  of  cotton  whit.h  have  won  tho  ndnnra- 
tion  of  all  who  behold  them.  In  cotton  embroidorics.  Tai  arc  prodiu  es 
articles  "quite  equal  to  the  best  Swiss  in  fineness,  suppleness,  tmd 
finish,  and  superior  to  them  in  the  chasteness  and  beauty  of  their 
patterns.''  The  perfection  of  the  skill  and  taste  they  display  in  the 
finer  and  more  costly  styles  of  cotton  stufTs  may  be  appreciated  from 
the  fact,  as  stjitcd  by  M.  Audigaiine,  that  when  the  society  of  cliiirch- 
wardens  of  Nancy  d'3sired  to  present  an  embroidered  robe  to  tiie  Em- 
press Eii^'^ciiio,  they  procurod  it  to  bo  made  at  Tarare,  the  threads 
being  number  480,  and  tho  amount  of  raw  cotton  used  for  it  being 
half  a  kilogramme,  or  one  and  one-tenth  pounds.  If,  says  M.  Audi- 
guunc,  the  thread  used  for  this  robe,  and  comiufi^  from  so  small  an 
amount  of  material,  had  been  extended  in  lino,  it  would  have 
reached  480  kilometres,  or  120  leagues.  This  distance  is  nearly 
equal  to  291  miles. 
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But  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  yarn  spun  and  woven  in 
Frant  e  is  of  the  nuDibcrs  running  from  12  to  80,  tlie  use  of  any  above 

tlie  latter  being  considered  as  exceptional  ;  as  a  iriatfcr  of  economy 
in  their  operation^,  the  mill  owners  rcniud  the  spiniiiii;^-  of  50  kilo- 
grammes of  cotton  into  the  finer  numbers,  as  requiring  as  mudi  labor 
418  to  turn  from  700  to  800  kilogrammes  into  the  lower  ones.  Up  to 
tho  year  1834,  the  importation  of  yarns  was  prohibited ;  and  since 
that  date,  the  rehixationof  tho  policy  only  operates  in  favor  of  thoso 
above  No.  143,  the  duty  nimn  which  is  regulated  by  weight. 

Of  late  years,  the  production  of  yarns  in  France  has  not  only 
sutHced  for  home  con^^nmption,  but  has  also  been  exported  in  consid- 
erable qnantities  to  other  countries. 

M.  Mureau  de  Jonnes,  in  his  late  very  valuable  work,  "X<^-  Sia- 
tmjue  de  V Industrie  dc  la  FrancCy^^  (Statistics  of  French  Industry,) 
has  a  chapter  on  cotlou,  which  abounds  in  interesting  facts  and  specu- 
lations. After  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  tho 
manufacture  in  France,  the  author  proceeds  to  show  its  influence 
upon  the  industrial  and  commercial  wealth  of  the  country  as  it  at 
present  exists.  According  to  this  high  authority,  the  value  of  the 
production  of  cotton  tissues  and  its  relation  to  tho  population,  was, 
in  the  year  1812.  170.000. (JOG  francs,  ($32,73G,000. )  l»eing  6  francs 
VI)  ii)  each  inhabitant j  while  in  1850,  it  was  334,000,000  francs, 
($G 2, 124,000,)  being  10  francs  to  each  inhabitant.  By  the  census  of 
1851,  the  population  of  France  was  35,783,170.  Says  M.  de  Jonnes,. 
p.  76,  *^Tne  62,000,000  (kilogrammes)  imported  for  tho  spinneries, 
being  transformed  into  tissues  and  other  fabrics,  worth  at  least 
334,000,000  francs,  the  industry  of  our  manufactures  quintujdes 
tho  value  of  the  raw  material,  and  anznicnts  it  f  ^nr  times  ;  or,  in 
oth?r  words,  gives  it  an  increased  vahie  of  2.j0, 000,000  francs.''  Esti- 
mating the  total  consumption  by  Great  Britain,  Continental  Eurojte. 
und  the  United  States,  at  the  time  he  was  writing,  (probablv  1805,) 
at  the  round  sum  of  502,000,000  kilogrammes,  (1,104,400,000  pounds,) 
he  says  :  At  1  franc  50  centimes  (the  kilogramme)  here  is  a  value 
of  753,000,000  (*140,058.000.)  If  the  raw  material  slionld  be  every- 
where quintupled,  as  in  iM  i  n  n\  the  annual  industrial  production  of 
cotton  wonld  be  near  4.  UOO.  000." 

'*  Certaiidy,  when  Columbus  remarked  at  the  Lucayas  a  bush  with 
mallow  (lowers,  the  seeds  of  which  wx're  enveloped  in  u  silky  down, 
he  did  not  anticipate  that  there  was  a  treasure  far  more  precious  than 
the  gold  mines  of  Gibao,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him 
to  have  put  the  Indians  to  planting  cotton  than  to  digging  into  the 
auriferous  hills  of  llayti,  which  wore  to  become  their  tombs." 

M.  de  Jonnds  gives  tabular  statements  as  to  each  branch  of  cotton 
maiinricture  in  France,  which  are  embodied  herein  as  well  worthy 
your  attention.  For  convenicfieo  sake,  the  French  weiirhtsand  values 
have  been  reduced  to  our  own  standards.  His  estimate  of  the  nuu)- 
bcr  of  spindles  is  considerably  below  that  of  several  other  authori- 
ties— ^M.  Audiganne  placing  the  number  at  5.000  000. 
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Number  of  mills   566 

Communes  in  which  they  are  found   275 

Their  consumption  of  raw  material,  (pounds,)   138,226,000 

Value  of  the  same,  (dollars,)   17,519.756 

Quitiititv  of  cotton  spun,  waste  not  included,  (ponnds,)--  12T,(;()0,0()0 

'i'otjil  valuo  of  tlie  yam  Rpuii,  ((lollar:^,)   27,379,200 

2s'uniber  ot  hands  employed,  (of  whom,  22,807  men.  at 
37  cent»^;  23,531  women,  at  19  cents;  and  16,726 

children,  al  10  cont«  per  day,)   C3,0G4 

Baw  material,  65  per  cent. 

Salaries,  general  expenses^  and  profits,  35  per  cent. 


Note. — ^Tho  rat©  of  wages  i^iveu  here  is  at  least  ono-tliird  below 
those  which,  I  inform*  d  by  proprietors,  were  paid  at  MulLouse 
and  Kouoa.    Thoy  had  probably  risen  meanwhile. 


Bununary  of  the  tfolu^  <if  <Ae  gmerol  producUon  of  oolUm  iinm. 


Number  of  es- 
tabUahmentB. 

Vttlue  of  raw  ini*- 
ttsrial  (cotton 

Value  of  pro- 
ductions. 

1,4m4 
46 
195 

1,004,400 
6,942.450 

$30,44^^,200 
2,  (.97,000 
10,  :iK7,914 

1, 725 
11 

26,321,!»32 
288,114 

43,533, 114 
395, 623 

1,736 

26, 6 10, 046 

43, 928, 737 

2S7 
17 

10,977,714 
807,612 

15.427,  14R 
1,755,282 

304 

ll,78fi,S2f 

IT,  18S,430 

2,040 
6<6 

38,395,372 

61,111,  i6'i 

2,606 

('ottoD,  pure................ 

Cotton,  opeD  work  .......... 

Cotton,  xuixed  .... 

isubordinate  articles  ..... 

Total  ...  ..... 

AcoesfiorieB  to  uninixod  tiiSUCS 
AcoesGoriea  to  mixed......... 

Ibtal  

General  total  

N amber  of  spinneriei....  
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Number  of  workmen  and  madunea. 


COTTON  TIWUB8. 

HandB. 

Looms. 

145, 474 

92.623 

17.:i77 

1,  fh7 

25,716 

188. $S7 

lll,0(t:5 

23,S99 

2,370 

113. 'ATA 

63,064 

1G,301 

274,930 

129,673 

XoTE. —  "The  figures,"  suvs  M.  de  .Junucs.  "  wure  obtained  hy  uHicljd 
inquiries  ivt  each  establishuiunt,  beiii;.;  tlio  only  ones  }  ct  collected  on 
this  important  subject.  Two  thousand  and  forty  establishments,''  con* 
tinues  the  author,  "consume  raw  material  valued  at  $38,395,372  ;  their 
operations,  by  the  aid  of 'J  12. 000  workmen  and  113,000  machines, 
increase  this  value  to  $G1, 1 1 1, 1<>7,  or  by  one-lialf ;  and  it  must  not 
1m»  t'orirottcu  that  the  raw  material  of  the  tissues,  produced  by  thi'? 
admii-.ii'Io  and  surprisin<x  irulnstrv,  is  cotton  yarn,  to  work  which 
costs  t\\  ice  as  much  as  does  raw  eotton." 

ir,  to  lind  the  total  value  obtained  by  the  labor  of  our  2,000  estab- 
lishments, raw  cotton  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  the 
increased  value  would  be  found  much  more  considerable.  The  quan* 
tity  of  1:58,220,000  pounds,  destined  for  spinning  mills,  i«  Avorth  only 
$17,519,756,  from  which  are  fabricated  tissues  worth  $62,012,400 — 
an  increase  in  value  cqunl  to  350  per  cent. 

Cotton  is  n<f'(\  in  France  mixed  with  wool,  flax,  nr  silk  in  <rrt':Ucr 
or  less  j>ru]turti' MIS.  It  «»nters  into  the  fabrication  of  velvets,  silk 
cravats,  or  vestings,  rich  nn»irc-autique  stulfs,  satinets,  broadcloths, 
and  linens ;  and  it  would  scom  that  the  pro<j,Tcss  of  art  and  the  neces- 
sity for  new  materials  are  destined  to  add  still  further  to  its  already 
multifarious  uses.  Want  of  time  for  that  object  remlcred  it  imprac- 
ticable for  me  to  examine  particularly  into  this  brancli  of  cotton  con- 
sumption, either  in  Fr;inrf>  or  any  other  country  wliich  I  visited,  it 
is  well  worth  an  exteiidnl  and  careful  examination. 

Accurding  to  M.  de  Jttjines,  212  establishment.^,  emjtloyinu  2^,000 
hands,  and  with  the  latest  and  best  descriptions  of  maeiiinery,  are 
engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  articles  of  which  cotton,  mixed  with 
silk,  wool,  or  flax,  is  a  component  part.  The  mills  are  one-tenth  the 
number  of  those  devoted  to  weavinjj:  |iuro  cotton,  and  the  number  of 
hands  is  one-ninth  of  those  so  engaged. 

Tlie  work  of  M.  de  Jonnes  ^ivcs  the  f<»llowin,2:  summaries  of  the 
dificrent  branches  of  CMfton  manul;i<  tare  in  Fruucu,  after  the  ruw 
malerial  has  bueu  converted  into  yarn  or  thread  : 
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L  TISSUES  OF  PUBS  COTTON. 

Number  of  CBtablishments   1.484 

Y;iliu>  of  the  s|)iin  cotton  used  in  them  -  •$18,3sl,80f) 

Value  of  the  tissue:*  fubrieated   30,448, '2^)0 

Total  number  of  hands  employed   145,444 

namely:  Men  GO. 4 10 

Women   52.032 

Children  2:i.  125 

Hen,  wages,  1  franc  60  centimes,  (28 

cents,)   $3,868,800 

Women,  85  centimes,  (15  cents,)   2,247,922 

•Children,  50  centimes,  (9  cents,)   645,048 

Looin^.  92,023  ;  other  machines   2,820 

Spindles  •   190,336 

Value  of  articles  fabricated   30,448,200 

Value  of  cotton  yarn  and  thread   18,384,806  =  60  per  cent. 

Profits,  wages,  and  general  expenses,  •  • . .  12,090,000  =  40  *' 

namely:  Wjiges   6,755,148  =  22 

Profits  and  general  expenses  5,327,412  =  18 


n.  Ihwu^MTeiU  and  other  iimtes. 


Value  of  raw 

materials. 

Yaliieofpto- 
dncts. 

Number  of 
batide. 

$930, 000 
8,556 

$2,087,292 
111,600 

10,777 
60 

938,556 
1.012 
63,  984 

2,  l98,Ki)2 
3,7311 
602. 200 

10,837 
400 
6,  140 

1,003,652 

2,704,821 

17,377 

III.  Aooeseoriea  U>  the/abrioaium  tiasuea. 


$4. 110,600 
5,712,060 
1,469,400 

601,  3r>o 
8,616,054 
2,306,400 

3.P59 
10.081 
3,888 

Total   

  287 

11,292,060 

16, 523, 844 

17,S29 

• 

IV.  Siibordinate  artidee^ 

Fringes  and  aaqwndeis. . 

  4 

  4 

$2,790 
74, 400 
61,336 
163, 680 

$6,510 
111,600 

71.  4tJ 
204,972 

18 

180 

l.-o 
250 

292,806 

397,549 

583 
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Y.  Mixed  cotton  tissuea. 


jmam  at  istABUflHMBRB. 

Value  "f  r.iw 

V  vlnc  of  i>ro- 

Number  of 

matcruiis. 

ducta.     1  luuida. 
1 

Cotton  and  wool  velvpf'i  and  m7n  tin[r«!  

42 

$3,486,800 

$4,964,800 

7,043 

Cotton  and  wool  net-work,  blaukct»,  and 

IC 

1,302.000 

1,805.  108 

6,690 

j) 

166.498 

279,000 

685 

C2 

GG9.300 

967,200 

1,617 

•2o 

1113,202 

.nc,  200 

1.  170 

46 

1,171,800 

1,957,268 

8.611 

195 

6,959,600 

10.289,656 

25,716 

Aoce»aorie»  to  the  same. 


rotton  and  wool-gpianing  and  dyeing  

15 
2 

$799,800 
11,346 

$1,729,800 
31,248 

4,748 
140 

17 

811,146 

1,761,018 

4,888 

2U 

7,770,746 

11.050,704 

30,604 

Looms   ..............    16, 193 

Other  machines      7, 808 

SpindliB   n,80J 

The  pure  cotton  tiBsues  of  French  fabrication  are  calicoes,  Indi- 

ennee,  percales,  prine^hamp,  maHopolain,  jaconet,  orppiKlio  and  fiprnred 
muslins,  printed  miislins.  liandkerchiels  and  «hawls'.  tnllcs.  bobbincts, 
laces,  bonm  tiiie,  (caps,  undershirts,  drawers,  gloves,  <fcc.,)  and  fringes 
aud  nankins. 


DTHTES. 

The  French  p:overnmcnt  levies  discriniiiiatinj^  duties  on  cotton, 
taking  into  consideration  not  only  the  j)lace  of  growtli,  but  the  mode 
of  transport  A  reference  to  the  accompanying  ta})le,  marked  B,  will 
show  the  amount  of  the  duties  levied  on  each  description.  The  table 
marked  A,  and  which  is  official,  shows  the  amount  of  cotton  imported 
into  France  from  all  countries  during:  the  periods  tlicrein  named.  It 
will  be  seen  that  t1»o  amount  of  duties  paid  for  the  vcar  1856  was 
$8,712.2^0,  (10,851,000  francs,)  upon  a  total  nccipt  of  183,488,200 
pouiids.  As  to  the  quantity  of  cfvtton  of  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  imported  in  that  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  paid  more  than 
90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  reyentte  from  that  source. 

The  Tafdeau  general  du  commerce  de  la  France  for  1856  places  the 
aTnotint  of  duties  received  from  cotton  imported  from  the  United 
States  at  18.777,229  francs,  and  the  proportion  to  the  winkle  amonnt 
of  duties  levied  on  importations  from  that  country,  at  90^  per  <ent. 
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This  docametit  al»6  places  tbe  total  importation  of  American  cotton 

for  that  vear  at  974,7l>3  im  h  ical  quintals,  (221  ]h.ii!h1h,)  equ;il  to 
215,400,  d.iS  pounds  J  of  which  78(5,01)4  metrical  qiiinVils  (173,920,744: 
]io!in(]s)  were  for  conBUmption,  and  the  balance  oi' 41,643,259  poundts 

in  transit. 

The  I'uUuwinf^  table,  pliowin^  the  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into 
France  for  the  first  nine  monthrf  of  the  year  1857,  with  the  amount 
of  dnties  received  therefrom,  and  a  comparison  with  the  qnanfities 
imported  and  the  duties  received  for  the  same  periods  in  the  years 
1855-  5G,  is  made  up  from  an  oHn  ial  publication  in  the  Monifeur 
Umverneh  of  October  19,  1857,  the  French  weights  and  valnes  being 
converted  into  corresponding  American  weights  and  values : 


IMFmATIOKS. 

1857. 

1856. 

1856. 

Taken  for  coiummpliOD.**..**********.*. 

Pwmdi. 

16H.  i2r),os:] 

P<nmd». 
17.'),  r,i:{.  672 
12,238,096 

Poundt. 
154.409.331 
13.292, 990 

180,634,621 

187,851,768 

167,762,521 

121,928,5f»3 
2.97H,0(K» 
40,807,871 

140, 180,963 
2,820,200 
36,691,726 

1.^5,  696,  6r>2 
2.659,80ft 
22,3i2,7()8 

Of  which,  in  1857—  PowMii* 

At  Marseilles   2,794,103 

At  Bordeaux   800,071 

At  Nantes   402,879 

At  Rouen   207,189 

At  Havre   30,174,385 

At  Dunkirk   181,662 

At  other  ports   565,981 


Total   40,807,871 


The  accompanying  tables,  marked,  respectively,  C,  D,  and  E,  all 
of  which  are  from  an  official  source,  will  exhibit — 

1st.  The  quantities  and  values  of  the  various  descriptions  of  cotton 
stuffs,  of  French  fabrication,  exported  during  the  years  specified. 

2d.  The  qnantitie»  of  jarns  and  tissues,  with  their  values,  of  French 
fabrication,  cx}M)rtGd. 

3d.  A  li.st  of  countries,  and  the  value  of  cotton  tissucH,  of  French 
fabrication,  exported  to  each  during  the  years  specified. 

With  regard  to  the  commerciid  exchanges  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  official  statements 
in  the  TaUeau  (jhieral  du  Commerce  for  1856,  that  France  took  from 
us  merchandise  equal,  in  its  real  value,  to  $50,945,400,  of  which  she 
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consumed  to  tlic  amount  of  $41,440,800  ;  while  we' imported  from  her 
merchandise  of  the  real  value  of  $1)5, 508,000,  of  which  $GO,1SO,GOO 
were  articles  of  French  irrowth  or  fabrication.  Amonp:  them  were 
silk  ti->iie^  and  other  siutTs.  to  the  value  of  127,844.200;  tissues, 
embroidorictf,  and  ribbon^t  oi  wool,  to  the  value  of  811,750  ;  tissues, 
embroideries,  and  ribbons  of  cotton,  to  the  value  of  $874,200 ;  wines, 
to  the  value  of  $6,106,000;  brandies  and  spirits,  to  the  value  of 
12,269,200 ;  pottery,  glass  and  crystal  ware,  to  the  value  of  $1,029,324; 
dressed  skins,  to  the  value  of  $2,213,400,  &C. 

The  above  details  will  show  that  the  condition  of  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  France  is  highly  prosperous  and  remunerative,  and  there  is 
no  reasdn  wliy  tlio  con^uraptioii  of  (  uttuii  shouhl  not  go  on  increasing. 
The  coiiipurulivc  dearness  of  fuel  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  labor  and 
the  mono[}oly  of  the  home  market,  with  a  demand  for  cotton  tissues 
and  stoffis  for  clothing  or  luxury,  which  is  daily  augmenting.  Never- 
theless, the  cotton-manufacturing  interest  is  at  present  in  a  nervous 
and  excited  state,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  advocates  of  greater 
freedom  of  trade,  and  the  abolition  or  radical  modification  of  the 
proiiil)itorv  Rvstera. 

While  all  tlic  arguments  <»1  the  friends  of  the  existing  policy  are 
earnest,  and  often  even  impassioned,  suuic  of  them  are  rather  amusing. 
Bouen  may  be  regarded  as  the  very  centre  of  the  influence  of  the 
prohibitory  policy,  and  it  was  there  that  I  met  with  a  small  pamphlet, 
entitled  Le  Libre  Lekange  et  le  Droit  Ainesse  en  Ang^elerrc,  pcir  un 
liouennaiii,  (free  trade  and  tlie  law  of  primogeniture  in  England,  by  a 
resident  of  Ronen.)  in  whicii  the  writer  attributes  England's  great 
manufacturing  prosj)erity  mainly  to  the  chcajmcss  of  coal  and  tlie  hiw 
of  primogeniture  ;  warning  his  countrymen  of  the  politicid  and  social 
evils  which  will  inevitably  follow,  should  France  open  her  porta,  in 
imitation  of  her  neighbor,  to  foreign  cotton  manufactures. 

That  a  modification — the  greater  the  better — of  our  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  would  be  followed  by  an  increased  consumption  of 
our  cotton  and  other  products,  and  would  tend  to  the  increased 
prosperity  of  both  countries,  doc^  not  admit  of  roa>nniible  doubt. 

At  Uoupn.  particularly,  tlif  lii;^h  price  of  American  cotton  wn"  rom- 
plaiiicd  oi  by  the  mill  ouni  i  s.  and,  as  a  conse<:|uence  of  it,  I  v,  as  t<ild 
that,  on  an  estimated  consumplion  of  140,000  bales,  in  the  circle,  for 
the  y  t  ar  1857,  at  least  15,000  would  be  of  East  Indian  growth.  Some 
of  the  spinners  there  had  begun  to  spin  East  Indian  cotton,  unmixed 
with  the  longer  and  l(  tt(  r  .^f  ipl. d  American,  as  has  heretofore  been 
the  case  in  France  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  ;  the  proportions  being 
one-third  or  onn-fourth  East  Indian  to  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
American.  In  tiie  circle  of  Mul house,  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  raw 
cotton  conaumed  itj  of  American  growth. 
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Turin'  of  didiea  levied  on  cotton  imported  hiio  France.  Kihgravimes 
converted  into  pounds  aiul  francs  and  centimes  into  dollars  and  cent  a. 


OOnTOB. 


J^'rom  FreQcli  ooli^ics  ......... 

Tnrkejr  ...........  . 

lti(Ji;v.  

Elsc'whcre,  oat  of  £urop'j. 
Entrepots  .............. 

liy  liiii^l  

Uu^innetl  cotton  from — 

Frendi  oolonles....^.... 

l  urkcv  ................ 

Indiii  .................. 

Eliiewhere,  oat  of  Europe. 

Kiitr('i>ut«  .............. 

By  UaU  

WftddiDi;   


By  French  vesselB, 
pel  t2L  pouiide- 


18  eo 


By  foreign  vosseU, 
or  by  laod. 


Free. 


•4  tt 


4  U 


1  M 


1  30 
SO  00 


KoTX. — In  oonvertiog  fnuics  and  centimes  into  dollars  and  c-cntd,  in  the  above  table,  It 
xrm  found  necessary,  ia  mnw  instaoocfl,  to  add  to  or  throw  off  sumU  fimotiooft  in  oider  to 

make  a  full  uumb<^. 
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SWITZlsiJiliAND. 

Entirely  siirroTinded  by  other  nations,  with  political  institutions  of 
an  exceptional  character  on  the  continent  of  Kurupe,  and  forced  to 
depend  on  the  comity  or  caprice  of  her  jieighbors  with  maritime 
frontiers  for  her  supplies  of  tiie  raw  material,  Switsierland  yet  occn* 
pies  BO  important  a  place  in  the  cotton  mannfactare  of  the  day,  and 
combines  so  many  advantages  as  to  the  abundance  of  capital  and 
labor,  as  to  rank  next  after  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in 
the  chcapnesF!  of  her  productions  in  that  branch  of  industry. 

Witli  her.  increased  cost  of  raw  material  and  motive  pow  er  may 
be  said  to  he  compensated  V»y  low  wages  and  greater  artistic  skill  in 
the  handling  of  the  various  fabrics  which  are  sent  out  from  her  mills. 
In  the  year  1850,  her  entire  population  waa  2,392,740,  and  in  1852, 
the  cotton  imported  for  consumption  was  245,422  quintals,  of  50  kilo* 
grammes,  or  110  pounds  each,,  making  20,996,420  pounds,  or  11,028 
pounds  to  the  inhabitant ;  while  her  export  of  cotton  yarn,  twist, 
and  fabrics  of  varioiis  kind.-?,  summed  up  to  150,758  quintals,  or 
15,088,590  pounds,  b(;in.i;  an  average  of  6,028  pounds  to  the  inhabit- 
ant ;  leaving  an  average  consumption  of  more  than  5  pounds  to  the 
inhabitaut. 

Previous  to  the  period  of  my  visit  to  Switzerland,  the  only  pub- 
lished history  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  condition  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  of  the  country  was  that  of  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  visited 
Switaerland  as  the  commissioner  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  and 
whose  "  Report  on  the  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  Switzerland," 
addressed  to  that  body,  is  to  lie  found  in  volume  45  of  the  parlia- 
mentarv  papers,  Rossion  ol  lSo<). 

In  .)ulv  la.st,  "The  Trade  Statistics  uf  Switzerland, ' "  hv  ^fr.  Emile 
Weber,  was  published  at  Zurich,  and,  being  more  than  20  years  later 
in  date  than  the  report  of  Sir  John  Bowring,  may  well  be  supposed  to 
contain  more  accurate  information  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  manu- 
factnres  in  the  country.  The  courtesy  of  a  correspondent  of  Berne 
enables  mo  to  refer,  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  report,  to  Mr. 
Weber' B  account  of  the  number  of  cotton  mills  in  Switzerland. 

Like  all  who  visit  the  Swiss  cunfeileration,  Sir  John  Bowrin;^-  was 
most  favoralijy  iniprchsed  \vitli  those  evidences  of  industry,  couilbrt. 
and  well-being  which  everywhere  meet  tlie  eye  of  the  stranger  ;  and 
he  pays,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  thrift, 
skill,  intelligence,  and  hospitality  of  the  people.  Patient  industry, 
regulated  economy,  immense  capital,  and  a  generous  hospitality, 
would  seem  to  be  hereditary  with  these  bold  and  independent  moun- 
tainoor??.  whos<-  hands  are  as  cunning  in  the  workshop  as  they  are 
untiinching  in  the  held  of  battle. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Zollwegger,  of  St.  Gall,  in  a  communication 
addressed  to  Sir  John  Bowring  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  cotton  manu- 
factures were  known  at  Zurich  as  early  as  1419,  and  he  cites  a  law  of 
the  canton  of  Lucerne,  enacted  in  1423,  ordering  that  cotton  should 
thenceforth  be  sold  by  weight.  It  may  be  that  this  was  the  origin  of 
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the  custom,  still  so  generally  pruvalont  in  Continental  Europe,  of 
giving  in  trade  returns,  or  tables  of  imports  and  exports,  the  quan- 
tities of  cotton  and  other  tissues  imported  or  exported  into  any  coun- 
try, by  weight  insteatl  of  measure,  in  ells,  yards,  &c.  The  markets 
for  the  goods  fabiicated  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany.  The  fabrication  of  cotton  cambrics  (bazins)  was  com- 
menced in  AppenzeU,  about  the  year  1746,  the  period,  it  wlH  be 
remembered,  of  the  establishment  at  Ifnlhonse,  then  a  portion  of  the 
Swiss  territory,  of  manufactures  of  Indiennes.  This,  said  Mr.  Zell- 
wegger,  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  canton,  as  the  war  which  broke 
out  in  the  East  Indies  ten  yearR  afterwards,  between  England  and 
Fnuice,  brought  manufactures  of  cottons  and  mnslins  into  great  de- 
iiiaiid,  and  several  new  cBtnbHshmenth;  for  l»loacbiiig  and  dyeing,  with 
dressing  machines  and  machiikery  for  pi  in  Ling  calicoes,  were  put  into 
Operation. 

Cotton-spinning,  by  htrnd,  of  course,  also  began  about  the  same 
period,  "the  spinner  being  able  to  earn  B  florins  ($1  20)  a  week,  and 
a  weaver  double  that  amount,  while  a  measure  of  wheat  of  25  pounds 
(20  ounces  each)  did  not  cost  more  than  40  kreutzers,  or  two-thirds 
of  a  florin."  "'It  was  about  this  period,"  continues  Mr.  Zellwegger, 
"that  the  firm  of  Gruzcbacli  introduced  the  art  of  embroidering, 
which  commenced  by  embroidering  the  wrists  of  men's  shirts."  A 
visit  to  St.  Gall,  last  July,  brought  me  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Zell- 
wegger, of  the  very  respectable  house  of  Holderegger  is  Zellwegger, 
to  whose  obliging  attentions  and  great  intelligence  I  became  greatly 
mdebted,  and  was  enabled  to  see  many  of  those  beautiful  embroid- 
eries and  figured  muslins  for  which  that  city  has  become  renowned, 
and  which  are  the  work  of  the  pea^santry  in  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains of  Appenzell.  The  days  of  embroidered  frilh  and  powdered 
perukes  liavc  long  since  passed  away,  but  of  exqnitiito  collars  and 
i^leeves  to  deck,  though  not  conceal,  the  necks  and  arms  of  the  belles 
of  the  present  day,  there  was  an  almost  endless  variety. 

The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  between  England  and  France, 
brought  with  it  a  great  reduction  in  tho  price,  but  not  in  the  demand 
for  Swiss  manufactures,  and  a  machine  for  making  twist  thread  for 
embroideries  was  introduced,  being  the  "first  machine  ostiibhshc  ^  in 
the  canton."  Attempts  were  also  made  to  manufacture  water  twi.-t 
and  mule  twist,  as  in  England,  and  a  native  mechanic  invented  a  ma- 
chine to  spin  cotton,  "wltich,"  observes  Mr.  Zellwegger,  "was  much 
inferior  to  the  British  machines." 

The  following  paragraph  will  show  how  the  Swiss  manufacturers 
looked  at  opposition  and  its  probable  consequences  at  that  period  : 

Cotton  manufactures  were  now  established  in  France,  and  our 
workmen  were  bribed  away  in  order  to  conduct  them.  This  occa- 
nioned  several  prohibitory  proclamations  on  the  part  of  our  raagi.s- 
trates,  which  were  attended  witli  as  little  otfoct  as  were  the  silly 
lamentations  which  in  every  direction  predicted  the  utter  ruin  of 
our  industry  by  the  progress  of  manufactures  in  France.  The  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  raised  a  similar  cry,  should  our  goods  be  permitted 
to  be  placed  in  competition  with  the  manufactures  of  that  country. 
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But  all  theae  fears  and  prognostications  were  withaut  foundation ; 
«ur  niannfactnres  continued  to  increase.'' 

And  80,  might  he  have  added,  did  fhi)so  of  France  and  every  other 
country  engaged  in  the  like  industry.  An  increase  which,  vn.=;t  as  it 
ban  already  proved,  is,  in  all  prul>al>ility.  destined  to  a  fnrtlier  ex- 
pansion, the  limits  of  which  few,  at  all  acquainted  with  its  history, 
will  venture  to  prescribe. 

The  French  government,  carrying  out  that  policy  of  prohibition 
which  appears  to  have  reigned  in  its  councils  since  the  days  of  Col 
bort,  at  this  period  prohibited  the  introduction  of  Swiss  cotton  goods, 
which  was  followed  by  a  fall  in  their  prices  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent., 
a  shock  hard  to  bear,  but  not  so  disaetroiTs  as  it  might  have  otherwiso 
proved,  a8  it  was  I'oUowcd  by  a  system  of  snuiggliMg  on  an  extensivi.' 
scale.  In  the  year  1797,  English  machine-spun  cottons  first  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Swiss  markets  j  but  the  dcmund  fur  them  was 
checked  by  the  general  belief  that  they  were  inferior  in  strength  and 
durability  to  yarns  spun  by  hand.  The  spinners,  meanwhile,  took  the 
eccaaion  to  improve  themselves  in  weaving  and  embroidery,  and  their 
general  prosperity  continued  until  the  French  invasion,  in  1798,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  victorious  troops  of  the  new 
republic,  subsequent  to  which  an  almost  complete  stagnation  was 
visible. 

For  some  years,  Switzerland  continued  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
French  republic,  or  the  empire  which  succeeded  it,  and  shared  it^ 
fortunes  in  commerce  and  manufactures  ;  the  latter  of  which,  particu- 
lariy  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  snfTered  lui  little  from  the  increased 
&cilities  for  cheap  productions  afforded  in  England  by  new  invention? 
in  various  branrhen  of  the  art.  The  spinners  of  St.  Gall,  however 
!?ho\ved  no  antipathy  to  these  new  systems  of  labor,  but  availed  th'^m 
selves  readily  of  \vhatever  advantages  they  possessed;  and  in  ISOO. 
the  year  of  its  introduction,  as  has  already  been  said,  through  Ghent 
into  France,  the  English  spinning  machine  was  introduced  into  St. 
Gall,  followed,  in  ISOl,  by  power  looms,  machines  for  dressing  cloth, 
and  a  chemical  ]>i  (  i  ss  for  bleaching. 

The  wars  of  the  French  empire  and  the  changes  brought  about  by 
the  events  which  accompanied  them,  to<:(  iher  with  the  cnmTnercinl 
pnlirv  ])rociaimed  subsequent  to  the  overthrow  nf  that  empire  by 
most  of  the  leading  continental  jiowers,  had  a  niarked,  and  in  many 
respects,  a  very  ruinous  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Swiss  cotton 
manufacturers ;  and,  deprived  of  their  accustomed  markets,  they 
began  to  turn  their  eyec  towards  the  United  States  and  even  remoter 
markets  ;  the  result  has  been  an  ample  reward  for  their  enterprise 
and  skill. 

At  the  time  of  Sir  John  Bowring's  vi;^lt.  in  l^^>5.  the  canton  of 
Zurich  had  not  taken  the  position  of  .superiority  in  Swiss  cotton  niajin- 
facture  which  it  now  un(|Uf-tionably  holds,  as  it  possesses  5Uu,.'>(]9  of 
the  l,112,:}0o  spindles  and  2,595  of  the  7,779  looms  to  be  found  in 
the  country.  As  is  said  above,  cotton  manufactures  had  their  origin 
there  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  exhibited  a  gradual  increase 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when,  in  1802,  an  Eng- 
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lisbman  introduced,  though  with  defective  machinery,  the  spinninp: 
of  water  and  mule  twist  ;  hut  it  was  not  until  five  years  afterwards 
that  machinery  suilicieiitly  perfect  to  insure  prosperity  to  that  brauch 
was  introduced. 

The  consumption  of  cotton,  in  1835,  was  about  3,3G0,000  pounds, 
which  was  spun  into  yams  varying  in  No8.  from  20  to  40,  although  a 
mill  at  Winterthar  sent  out  No.  120.  The  nomher  of  persona  then 
employed  in  that  canton,  in  spinning,  m  us  about  6,000 ;  the  average 
wages  bein^,  for  men  dj,  the  women  2.  and  the  children  1^  florins 
per  week.  (The  florin  waa  equal  to  f>0  krentzerp,  or  40  cent.s  of  onr 
currency.  It  in  Tint  now  used.  havin.Lr  given  plarc  to  francs  and 
centimes,  of  the  t^amc  value  as  those  of  Franc  e  iind  Belgium.) 

At  the  same  period  there  were  about  12,000  weavers  and  4,000 
other  persons  engaged  in  cotton  manufactures  ;  800,000  pieces  of 
cloth  were  mannfactnred  yearly,  with  19  printing  establishments, 
employing  1,000  persons,  and  producing  yearly  about  100,000  pieces 
of  calico.  The  canton  had  then  225,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1860, 
they  had  increased  to  250,698. 

The  canton  of  Aargau,  or  Arp^ovia,  ns  it  is  also  called,  occupied,  in 
1835.  the  next  rank  to  Zurich  in  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  ;  at 
this  day  it  has  the  same  number  of  mills  lor  spinning  as  St.  Gall, 
though  the  number  of  spindles  exceeds  that  of  the  latter  canton. 
Aargau  produces,  principally,  the  lowest  ntimbers  of  yams  and  the 
coarser  styles  of  tissues.  In  1835,  the  weaving  was  altogether  done 
by  hand,  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the  weavers.  It  then  imported  raw 
cotton  from  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch  markets,  and  also  via 
Trici^te,  and  received  from  England  cotton  twist,  chiefly  of  the  higher 
numbers,  cloths  for  printing,  and  various  other  tissues  of  that  mate- 
rial. According;  to  the  report  so  ufton  quoted  above,  the  wages  were 
IVum  7  to  10  batisen  (20  to  25  cents)  per  day  for  spinners  and  those 
employed  in  the  printing  establishments.  Youths,  between  14  and 
18  years,  got  from  3  to  5  batzen  per  day. 

According  to  Weber's  Trade  Statistics  of  Switzerland,  Zurich, 
1857,"  the  number  of  cotton->spinning  mills  in  Switzerland  is  now 
132,  and  the  number  of  weaving  mills  48,  distributed  and  furnished 
as  follows : 


eunon. 
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At  St.  Gall.  T  wn.'^  furnished,  thronirh  the  conrtcRV  of  Mr.  Berger- 
maun,  the  leading  dealer  in  yarns  and  twie^t,  with  a  table,  carelnllv 
])repiirctl  by  his  deceased  partner,  in  the  year  1853.  of  all  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  mills  then  known  in  Switzerland,  with  the  places  of 
location,  number  of  spindlea  or  looms,  and  names  of  proprietors. 

At  that  period,  the  number  of  spinners  was  138,  with  907,799  spin* 
dies,  and  of  weaving  mills  31,  with  3,727  looms,  of  which  only  six 
were  distinct  from  spinneries.  Mr.  Bergermann  estimated  the  increase 
in  spindles,  for  the  four  years  elapsed  since  the  table  was  compiled, 
at  10  percent.  ;  and  the  statement  fiimiylu  d  by  Mr.  "Weber  shows  that 
he  wa,'^  within  the  mark.  The  a]i])ai  eiit  liiininulion  in  tlie  number  of 
mills,  during  the  same  period,  can  scarcely  be  real,  as  the  business 
has  unquestionably  been  prosperous  and  yielding  fair  profits  on  the 
capital  invested. 

The  two  most  extensive  cotton  spinneries  in  Switzerland  at  the 
present  day  are  those  of  Messrs.  Henri  Kunz  and  Henri  Schmid,  both 
of  whom  reside  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  I  had  the  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage of  an  interview  with  tlie  tirst  named,  at  hi?*  rcpideTice,  in  the 
town  of  Uster,  some  15  miles  Irom  the  eity  fif  Zurich,  and  he  gave  mo 
some  interesting  details  as  to  the  manutuclure. 

The  aimual  consumption  in  the  different  mills  belonging  to  Mr. 
Kunz  is  between  6,000  and  7,000  bales  of  raw  cotton ;  having,  as  he 
said,  diminished  somewhat  under  the  great  rise  in  prices.  Of  late, 
owing  to  an  increasing  demand  for  the  finer  numbers  of  cotton  yams, 
he  has  been  using  American  and  Egyptian  cotton,  in  about  equal 
qufuititicH,  and  finds  that  the  latter,  tlitmL^h  eostin^r  more,  yields  a 
greater  profit  for  those  descriptions  ot'  yarns.  Ol  Sen  Island  ho 
consumed  but  a  verv  small  nuantitv.  ami  that  onlv  iur  tli«'  v*  rv  lliiust 
numbers  of  yarns.  But  few  mills  ^ordy  three  or  lourj  in  the  country 
use  it.  Egyptian  cotton  of  good  middling  quality  or  above,  delivered 
at  Uster,  ciists  from  130  to  150  francs  ($24  18  to  $27  90)  the  100 
Swiss  pounds ;  while  American,  of  similar  grades,  costs  from  10  francs 
($1  8G)  to  15  francs  ($2  79)  less  for  the  same  weight.  The  Swiss 
pound  is  10  per  cent,  heavier  than  tlie  English.  Egyptian  bales 
weigh  from  350  to  500  Swiss  pounds.  On  American  cotton  the  wapte 
is,  he  says,  about  12  to  15  percent.;  on  Ivuyptian.  which  w  not  so 
clean,  it  is  fully  one  per  cent.  mure.  Sural  cotton  is  only  used  when 
American  and  Egyptian  reach  very  high  prices,  Avhile  Brazilian  is 
scarcely  known. 

The  duties  levied  on  the  raw  material  are  but  insignificant,  and  are 
less  than  the  road  and  bridge  tolls  used  to  be  when  each  canton  had 
its  own  custom-house;  and  consumption  is  not  afTected  by  them  in 
the  least.  Mr.  Kunz  purchases  the  bulk  of  his  raw  material  at 
Liverpool,  as  he  gives  limited  orders,  and  wishes  to  keoj)  tlu  iii.  as  far 
as  practicable,  under  his  control,  whicli  lie  c  uld  not  do  in  the  remoter 
American  markets.  When  he  does  buy  at  American  ports,  his  agents 
are  supplied  with  credits  on  London,  Paris,  or  Basle,  as  maj  be  most 
advisable  at  the  period  of  purchase.  The  freight  charges  vary,  so 
far  as  ship  carriage  is  concerned,  considerably,  according  to  the 
facility  of  procuring  vessels. 
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When  cotton  is  pnrchaaed  at  Liverpool,  it  is  trannported  in  TeeaelB 

to  Munnheim,  and  there  transferred  to  the  railroads ;  the  charges  per 
100  kilogrammes  (220  pounds)  to  Zurich  being  from  6  francs  40  oen* 

times  to  G  francs  75  centimes. 

The  froiij:lit  from  Kotterdiun,  via  M-nirfhelni.  is  4  francs  5  centimes 
to  4  francs  80  centimes  tljc  100  kilogrammes.  From  Havre,  the  Barne 
weight  will  cost,  by  rail,  G  francs  40  centimes  to  G  franca  50  centimes. 
From  Marseilles,  it  will  cost,  if  by  rail,  G  francs  15  centimes  to  G  francs 
35  centimes ;  and  if  partially  by  water,  35  to  60  centimes  less.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  duty  of  30  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes  is  not 
included. 

Mr.  Henri  Schmid  very  courteously  replied  to  the  various  questions 
asked  of  him.  His  annual  consuinption  of  raw  material  is  about 
(5,000  quintals,  (110  pounds,)  or  6(iU,UU0  pounds,  of  which  only  one- 
t^ixth  is  of  Egyptian  growth,  which  is  imported  by  way  of  Trieste. 
The  remainder  is  of  American,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  and  comes  by 
waj  of  Havro  or  MarseiUeB.  He  estimates  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  the  factory  as  being  equal  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  price ; 
there  being  but  little  difference  between  the  various  porta  in  this 
respect,  with  the  exception  of  Havre,  through  which  the  charges  do 
not  exceed  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Schmid  has  several  spinnin*^  or  weaving  mills,  giving  employ- 
ment to  some  800  hands,  whose  average  wajjes  are  1  franc  40  centimes 
per  diem,  and  tlie  yearly  value  of  their  products  bring  1,000,000 
francs,  or  $186,000.  Of  the  yams  spun,  the  far  greater  portion  is 
woven  on  the  spot.  Some  go  to  Eastern  Switzerland,  and  a  small 
quantity  to  tlie  German  markets.  The  numbers  spun  range  from  20 
to  200  of  the  English  system.  Of  tissues,  the  chief  production  is 
of  calicoes  fvarns,  40  to  50)  and  jaconet  muslii>s.  The  annual  pro- 
duction is  1.  000,000  ells,  of  the  value  of  500,  OOU  francs,  ($93,000,) 
for  all  uf  whieli  there  is  a  good  home  market.  When  he  buys  in  the 
United  States,  his  agents  have  credits  on  London  or  Paris,  at  CO 
days'  sight,  subject  to  prevailing  rates  of  exchange  on  the  last-named 
city,  which  generally  range  from  5  francs  15  centimes  to  5  francs  30 
centimes  to  the  dollar.  Purchases  at  Alexandria  are  paid  for  in  a  * 
similar  manner,  though  the  rates  of  exchange  vary  in  that  case  be- 
twocTi  r>  francs  mti  I  5  francs  15  centimes  to  the  dollar.  Mr.  Schmid 
estimates  the  average  waste  on  American  cotton,  according  to  grade, 
at  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  It  is,  as  a  general  rule,  less  than  that  in 
other  varieties  uf  the  same  classitication,  though  it  may  be  sometimes 
more.  The  waste  of  American  is  in  greater  demand  than  that  of 
Egyptian  or  Indian  cotton.  He  agrees  with  all  other  spinners  from 
whom  I  have  had  any  information,  that  the  duty  on  the  raw  material 
is  too  small  to  affect  consumption. 

At  Zurich,  a  leading  merchant  and  cotton  buyer  informed  me  that 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  tlio  consumption  of  cotton  in  Switzerland  was 
uf  the  errowth  of  the  United  States  ;  there  being  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  Egyptian,  and  still  less  of  Brazilian  or  East  Indian  called  for. 
The  Swiss  manufacturers,  with  whom  capital  is  generally  abundant, 
have  availed  themselves  of  all  the  latest  inventions  and  improvements 
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in  machinery,  both  fur  spinning  anil  weaving ;  and  their  establislimeilta 
are.  for  the  most  part,  models  as  to  neatiiesv-,  nr<]rT  and  skill. 

Tlie  little  town  of  Watwyl,  built  hi^li  up  hihohl'"  the  spurs  of  the 
Alp.s,  is  (he  scene  of  an  active  and  prosperous  industry.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  two  leading  firms  of  Abram 
RascUe  and  J.  Rod  Raschle  &  Go. «  to  each  of  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  conrteous  reception  and  readily  furnished  information  aa  to  the 
condition  of  the  cotton  manufacture  at  Watwyl. 

Mr.  Abram  Raschle  carries  on  the  three  branchea  of  apinnin^^, 
weavirtp;  and  dyeing;.  Tliree-fotrrths  of  the  raw  cotton  consumed  in 
his  mills  ara  of  the  ;;ro\vtli  of  the  United  States,  aixl  of  ordinary 
grades  j  the  other  fourth  is  of  Egyptian  growth-  His  markets  are 
the  United  States,  (wliich  is  the  chief,)  the  Levant,  the  E;ist  Indies — 
the  places  to  which  his  fabrics  go  being  Singapore,  Manilla,  Calcutta, 
and  Bombay,  and  Italy,  which  takes  abont  one-third  of  his  manufac- 
tures. 

The  waste  varies  in  spinning  from  6  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.  The 

numbers  of  yarns  spun  range  from  40  to  GO.  Unbleached,  these 
yarns  are  worth  3  francs  (56  cents)  for  40' s  ;  and  4  francs  (74  (  '^nts) 

Eer  pound  for  60*s.  His  looms  are  all  worked  by  hand,  and  the  nnm- 
er  of  hands  employed  by  him  ranges  from  GOO  to  800.  In  185G,  the 
value  of  the  products  of  his  mills  was  1,000,000  francs,  ($186,000,) 
the  whole  of  which  went  to  foreign  markets. 

The  establishment  of  Messrs.  J.  Rod  Raschle  A  Co.  are  more  ex* 
tensive  than  those  of  Mr.  Abram  Raschle.  They  use  bnt  very  little 
Egyptian  or  Surat  cottons ;  the  great  bulk  beinp:  of  the  growth  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  variety  which  they  term  ''Louisiana." 

The  tissues  principally  produced  at  Watwyl  are  ginghams,  checkf. 
madras  handkerchiefs,  priutiinieres,  an^  striped  goods.  The  prima- 
nieres  for  Turkey  and  the  Levant  are  of  fine  styles,  as  are  many  of 
the  ginghams.  For  the  East  Indies,  the  styles  are  cheap  and  heavy. 
Oaily  c^ored  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  with  Tarkey  red  grounds  and 
light  figures,  are  also  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
calicoes  and  other  stuffs  demanded  by  the  liomc  market  are  for  the 
mopt  part  woven  in  the  honses  of  the  ditierent  families,  seareely  one 
of  which  is  without  a  loom  and  weaver.  These  two  tirms  have  their 
agents  at  New  Yoik  and  other  cities,  and  their  invoices  are  made 
up  on  orders  transmitted  through  them. 

The  small  though  very  wealthy  city  of  St.  Ctall,  the  highest  town 
of  any  importance  in  Riirope  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  is  the  centre 
of  the  manufactures  of  fine  muslins  and  embroideries.  To  the  firm 
of  Holdcregger  &  Zellwegger,  who  carry  on  a  large  business  in  those 
articles,  I  was  indebted  for  the  kindest  reception  and  the  most  civil 
attentions  during::  my  stay  in  the  town.  There  is  but  little  manufac- 
turing carried  on  in  St.  Gall  itself,  the  business  being  mo.>jtly  in  the 
hands  of  small  and  enterprising  capitalists,  who  enter  into  contracts 
with  the  merchants  for  furnishing  within  a  given  delay  such  quantities 
of  embroideries  or  figured  muslins  as  they  may  desire,  and  then  have 
the  work  executed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  or  canton  in 
which  they  live,  and  which  may  be  many  miles  away;  or  in  some 
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instance^;,  where  these  middlemen  are  well  known  for  pmibitj  and 

punctuality,  they  are  entmsed  by  the  merc|ianta  with  a  pivcn  quantity 
of  tlirpad  or  bobbinet,  laces  or  tulles,  to  be  converted  into  muslins  or 
embroideries  within  a  certain  delay,  to  be  paid  tor  at  an  agreed  rate, 
after  deducting  the  value  of  the  materials  so  furnished. 

Two  leagues  feom  St  GaU,  and  still  higher  above  the  sea,  is  the 
beantifiil  and  very  cleanly  little  town  of  H^risan,  in  the  canton  of 
Appenzell,  which  is  also  remarkable  for  its  figured  muslins  and  yarious 
articles  of  embroidered  work,  as  well  as  for  other-  tissues  of  cotton 
of  prreater  or  less  fineness,  accnrdinj^  to  the  demand.  Throu^xli  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Neflf,  I  had  here  the  opportunity  of  Avitnessing 
the  operation  of  weaving  the  liner  and  more  costly  styles  of  figured 
muslins.  The  looms  ucied  were,  as  I  was  informed,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Neff.  They  are  placed  in  well-lighted  cellars,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  moisture  and  pliability  of  the  threads  used,  which  is  the 
general  mode  of  the  entire  district.  The  yarns  used  for  these  styles 
of  muslins  are  from  Nos.  60  to  1 50  and  180.  The  weavers  get  from 
8  francs  to  10  francs  the  piece  of  8  ells. 

At  St.  Gall  and  Herisau  may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  and  costliest 
figured  or  other  muslins  and  embroideries  for  dre.ss  and  curtains, 
which  enjoy  a  superiority  in  all  the  markets  of  the  civilized  world, 
only  disputed  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  productions  of  Tarare,  for 
which  the  French  claim  a  superiority  in  the  taste  of  the  designs. 
The  chief  markets  for  the  finest  articles  of  these  descriptions  are  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Tlie  inferior  goods  go  to  the  Levant, 
the  East  Indies,  South  America,  <fec.  The  bobbinet  for  these  em- 
broideries is  imported  from  England,  and  comes  from  the  iiamoas 
looms  of  Nottingham. 

At  St.  Gall  arc  also  found  several  bleaching  and  dressing  mills. 
That  belonging  to  Mr.  Messmer  is  extensive  and  well  worth  a  visit; 
the  courteous  proprietor  taking  every  pains  to  point  out  and  explain 
its  various  details.  Here  muslins^  tulles,  guipures,  ginghams,  printa- 
niercs,  shawls,  and  handkerchiefs  are  either  bleached,  dyed,  printed, 
washed,  sized  or  folded,  pressed,  marked  and  packed,  ready  for  the 
varioup  markets  to  which  they  arc  destine(L  Many  of  the  processes 
are  highly  interesting,  particularly  those  lor  the  dyeing  of  mnslins 
and  embroideries  by  steam,  in  order  to  preserve  the  pliability  of  the 
threads. 

The  wages  paid  in  these  establishments  range  from  80  centimes  to 
1  franc  50  centimes  per  day  for  women,  and  from  2  francs  to  3  francs 

for  men. 

Tlie  working  day  is  14  hours,  and  in  the  winter  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  hands  to  work  from  5  o'clock  a.  m.  to  midnight,  with  cus- 
tomary intermissions  for  monls.  In  this  portion,  at  least,  of  Switzer- 
land, children  begin  to  work  in  the  factories  at  the  age  of  ten,  and,  in 
some  instances,  even  six  years.  It  is  obligatory  on  the  employer 
to  permit  them  to  attend  school,  at  fixed  hours,  daily,  until  they 
reach  twelve  years,  and  onco  or  twice  a  week  afterwards,  until  they 
are  fourteen. 

Their  wages  are  very  small,  not  exceeding  15  centimes — something 
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under  5  cents — per  day,  when  they  firitt  enter  the  mill,  and  for  some 

time  aiterward?. 

The  stuffs  printed  at  St.  Gall  are  of  bntli  Swiss  and  English  fabri- 
cation, no  littlo  of  "grey  cloth  '  being  imported  from  the  latter  to 
be  converted  into  colored  goods.  For  the  markets  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Levant,  great  quantities  of  gaily  colored  articles,  snch  as 
shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  mostly  on  Turkey  red  groimds,  are  pre- 
ferred. For  Wallachia  and  the  other  markets  on  the  lower  Danube 
frrnvcT  tint^  arc  preferred;  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  goods 
sent  to  Spain  and  Italy. 

All  ihcfiQ  tissues  are  of  the  lower  qualities  of  cotton,  the  yarns 
used  being  Nos.  40  to  80,  for  warp,  and  GO  to  100,  for  woof;  they  are 
also,  for  the  most  part,  rather  flimsy  in  texture.  For  robes,  the 
muslins  are  of  much  finer  quality,  thoee  of  English  fabrication  being 
composed  of  yams  ranging  from  Nos.  80  to  140. 

All  descriptions  of  embroidery,  in  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell,  are  done 
V)v  liand,  with  the  exception  of  some  narrow  insertions,  for  which 
machinerv  is  employed. 

For  purposes  of  revenue  from  importations,  Switzerland  is  divid^'d 
into  six  arrondissements,  or  districts.  Tiir  lirst  consists  of  the  cantons 
of  Berne,  Soleure,  Basle  (town  and  county),  and  Aargau ;  the  second, 
of  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  Schaff  hausen  and  Thurgovia ;  the  third,  of 
the  cantons  of  St.  Gall  and  the  Orisons ;  the  fourth,  of  the  cantons 
of  Tessino ;  the  iifth,  of  the  cantons  of  Yaud  and  Neufchatel ;  and 
the  sixth,  of  the  cantons  of  Valais  and  Geneva. 

Tlic  importations  of  cottoii  into  the  country  by  way  of  the  North, 
the  Northwest,  and  Northeast,  may  be  assumed  to  be  almost  exclu- 
sively of  American  growth.  Those  by  the  East  and  South  are,  on 
the  contrary,  almost  exclusively  of  Egyptian  growth ;  while  those  of 
the  Southwest  are  also  Egyptian,  with  perhaps  a  small  portion  of 
American,  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  Marseilles. 

The  table  lierewith  presented,  which  is  official,  will  show  the 
annual  import  of  cotton,  yarns,  and  tissues,  and  duties  paid  tliereon. 
together  with  the  exports  of  thp  sunie.  for  tlie  live  years  iVoni  ISoiJ 
to  1856,  inclusive.  It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  amount  of  cotton  im- 
ported in  1852  wus  27,306,420  pounds,  and  in  1856,  2,s.324,860 
pounds.  While  the  cotton  exported  in  1852  was  1.464,650  pounds, 
and  in  1856,  1,773,200  pounds,  with  an  annual  average  of  1,549,430 
pounds. 

The  quantity  of  yams  and  threads  imported  during  the  same  period 
averaged  364, ')40  pounds;  that  exported,  1, 671.  r)<in  pounds.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  tissues  imported  averaged  3.520,020  pounds,  while 
the  exports  of  the  same  averaged  15,788,960  {xninds. 

As  for  the  future  prospects  of  cotton  manufacture  in  Switzerland, 
it  may  be  said  that  though  it  is  an  inland  country,  without  seaports 
or  coal  beds,  and  therefore  obliged  to  pay  an  increased  j^rioe  for  the 
raw' material,  as  well  as  for  the  necessary  fuel  to  convert  it  into  yarns 
or  tissues,  there  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  found  abundance  of  capital 
and  cheap  labor,  whereby  those  disadvantages  are  overcome  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.   The  general  difiu^ion  of  skill  in  handwork,  aided 
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by  the  system  nf  popular  education,  the  frugal  habits  of  the  people, 
and  the  wiutt  i  s  of  eiijht  months'  duration,  compelliiiji:  the  inliMbitants 
to  remain  within  doors,  all  contribute  to  make  up  for  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  it  otherwise  labors  j  the  inlluence  of  new  inven- 
tion in  machinery,  and  mothods  of  saving  fael,  mnst  also  be  feA* 
there  as  they  have  been  elsewhere ;  while  the  more  liberal  modem 
systems  which  dispense  raw  materials  and  mannfactnres  from  it,  in 
trmeUu,  from  the  payment  of  duties  to  the  countries  through  which 
they  pasfi.  plaee  Switzerland  more  on  a  footing  with  maritime  coun- 
tries tlmii  migdit  otherwise  be  the  cafse.  A  still  further  i-r  rciwe  in 
her  inipuriutioD  and  manufacture  of  cotton  seems,  therefore,  altogether 
probable. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  portion  of  my  report  without  expressing  my 
obligations  for  kind  assistance  or  valuable  information  from  our  excel* 
lent  minister  at  Berne,  the  Hon.  Theodore  S.  Fay;  tp  Hr.  A.  H. 
Goundie,  the  consul  at  Zurich,  and  to  Messrs.  Franschini  and  Frey, 
members  of  the  federal  council  of  the  Swiss  confederation.  M.  Frans- 
chini, in  particular,  manifested  the  warnio'-t  desire  to  afford  me  all 
possible  information.  lie  was  a  gentleman  of  accomplished  manners 
and  varied  information,  and  the  i)roceedin,irs  of  the  general  as.sembly 
on  the  occasion  of  his  sudden  death  showed  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  cotmtrymen. 
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THE  HANS£  TOWNS. 

Althong:h  none  of  it  is  consumed  in  their  territories,  the  two  froe 
cities  of  Bremen  and  Huriiburg  receive  annually  a  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  amount  of  cotton,  which  is  distributed  thence  into  the 
States  composing  the  ZQllverein,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Bussia*  and 
Sweden.  In  this,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  other  commercial  aspects, 
the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  their  trade  becomes  a 
question  of  high  interest  to  American  statesmen. 

It  was  my  good  fortnne  to  meet,  in  both  those  cities,  in  the  persons 
of  the  officers  and  mrnibers  of  their  respective  chambers  of  commerce, 
gentlemen  who  hunur  their  calling  as  merchnnts,  and  are  distin- 
guished  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  information  concerning 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Having  a  more  extensive  trade  than 
Hamburg  with  our  country,  the  city  of  Bremen,  by  the  greater  cer- 
tainty  of  remunerative  round  voyages,  offers  perhaps  greater  facilities, 
as  an  importing  point,  to  the  consumers  of  the  interior  than  the  first 
named.  Her  merchants,  too,  have  lonp^  appreciated  the  value  of  a 
direct  trade  with  us,  and  have  labored  with  pcrseverin^r  zeal  and 
liberality  to  obtain  their  full  share  of  its  jjrofits  and  advantages. 

The  cheapness  of  transportation  into  her  port  of  the  raw  material, 
enables  Bremen  to  compete  successfully  in  the  supply  of  the  spinning 
mills  at  Vienna,  even  with  Triest,  wmch  is  much  nearer,  and  which 
is  now  connected  with  the  capital  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  rail- 
road. The  principal  cause  of  this  is  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining 
return  freights  for  the  ships  which  take  cargoes  of  cotton  to  Trieste, 
while  at  Bremen,  either  cargo  or  full  complements  of  passengers  to 
the  United  States  are,  in  general,  readily  found. 

The  liberal  policy  of  the  city  with  regard  to  port  charges,  and  the 
facilities  which  it  offers  in  the  way  of  docks,  and  the  abundance  of 
labor  for  tiie  cheap  discharge  and  taking  in  of  cargoes,  have  abo  had 
their  effect  upon  the  growth  of  its  trade. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  E.  Klugkist,  the  president 
of  the  Bremen  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  its  accompanying  tables, 
exhibit  clearly  the  movement  of  thn  trade  of  that  port,  in  cotton, 
yarn,  tissues,  and  other  fabrics,  for  the  period  of  five  years,  beginning 
with  1852  and  ending  with  1856. 

The  importation  of  cotton  has  swollen  from  S,  635, 196  Bremen 
pounds,  100  of  which  are  equal  to  109^  of  our  own,  and  a  value  of 
1,220,891  Louis  d'or  Thalers,  equal  to  78|  cents  in  the  first  named 
year,  to  41,557.005  Bremen  pounds,  and  the  value  (^6, 898, 559  Louis 
d'or  Thalers  in  1856. 

Your  particular  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Klut^kist  to  tlie  tenth  interrogatory  ;  as  it  embodies  the  views  which 
his  high  conimcrciul  position  and  experience  havQ  enabled  him  to 
form,  as  to  the  causes  which  may  operate,  either  to  increase  or  dimin- 
ish ^6  direct  trade  between  Bremen  and  the  United  States. 

23  a 
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Bremen,  Sepieinher  2,  1857. 

Sib:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  handing;  to  you,  inclosed,  the  reply  to 
the  questions  put  by  your  favor  of  liih  July,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
answer  your  j>ur{)i)sesi. 

You  will  aieiu  meet  with  tjomo  sugge«tioii8  pointing  to  obstacles 
whoso  bearing,  in  the  opinion  oi"  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  of  vital 
influence  on  the  commerdtil  intercourse  between  the  German  ports 
and  those  of  the  United  States,  which  is  capable  of  much  greater 
extension,  if  allowed  to  develop  itself  on  its  own  merits. 

Any  further  information  is  at  your  service  on  this  subject,  and 
adding  the  n^snrance  of  high  esteem,  I  have  the  honor  to  be — 
your  obedient  servant, 

E.  KLUGKIST, 

John  Claiborxe,  Esq. 


Anstcers  to  gueaiions  put  by  Mr,  Claibome* 

Qu<»?tiori  1.  The  quantity  of  eottoii  annnally  imported  into  Bremen, 
the  countries  of  its  growtli,  and  the  ports  whenro  it  is  bo  shipped  to 
this  port,  is  answered  by  annexed  statement,  page  1. 

Question  2.  The  freight  and  charges  paid  on  such  cotton,  and  its 
value  on  arrival? 

Answer.  The  value  is  stated,  also,  on  page  1. 

It  is  composed  of  the  invoice  amount  at  the  ports  of  shipment,  with 
shipping,  cliargo?.  and  eommission,  adding  freight  and  insurance. 

The  treiglit  Iroiu  tin'  United  Statrs  is  subject  to  great  thictuations, 
from  [  to  2  cents  per  100  pounds.  It  is,  generally,  tully  as  low, 
and  lower  to  Bremen  than  to  Liverpool,  on  account  of  the  very 
:low  port  charges  here.  From  Bombay,  the  freight  is  about  £i  per 
,$0  cubic  feet. 

43uestion  3.  How  mudi.  if  any,  of  the  said  cotton  is  consumed  in 

l^remen,  and  how  much  distributed  thence  into  other  territory,  spe- 
.cifyiwg  the  different  countries,  the  amount  smt  to  each,  nnd  the 
.luti-?s  ajud  charges  of  every  nature  with  which  it  is  burdened  in  the 

•jtransit? 

Answer.  Consumption  in  Bremen  ia  quite  trilling.  The  countries 
which  draw  this  supply  from  Bremen  are  specified  on  page  2  of  state- 
ment   There  is  levied  a  transit  duty  of  one-half  cent  per  100  pounds 

in  Bremen;  the  other  charges  are  only  those  which  are  combined  with 
every  l)u>iues6  transaction — say  weighing,  transporting  from  ship  to 
railroad,  and  the  small  commission  for  doing  this  business. 

Qiu  stinn  4.  Arc  the  duties  or  eiiarges  siidicientiy  high  to  lep^cn 
ih&  corisunipliuu  of  cotton  or  cotlun  fabrics,  in  any  one  of  the  Si-iUes 
or  Territories  so  supplied?  if  so,  specify  such  iStaies  or  Territories,. 
find  the  government  or  corporation  by  which  the  duties  or  charges 
are  laid  and  collected  ? 

Vii-wer.  The  duty  on  cotton  fabrics  is  high  both  in  the  Zollverein 
and  Austria,  to  which  countries  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  imported  in 
Bremen  is  exported,  but  on  yam  low ;  and  as  inland  manufactures 
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are  sufficiently  adyanced,  this  duty  doeii  probably  not  lessen  con- 
sumption.   There  is  a  transit  duty  on  cotton  passing  the  Zollverein, 

if  to  Austria,  of  3^  per  cent,  per  100  jjounds  ;  other  parts,  5  per  cent, 
per  100  pounds — which  proves  very  injurious,  as  by  sending  cotton  to 
SwiUerland  by  way  of  Antwerp  or  France,  to  Austria  by  way  of 
Triest,  it  can  be  avoided,  thus  giving  the  merchants  in  Liverpool 
and  London  an  advantage  over  those  in  Bremen  and  Hamburg, 
strengthening  the  supremacy  which  Livisrpool  has  already  in  the 
cotton  trade.  It  would  materially  assist  the  German  markets,  in 
their  efforts  to  make  themselves  independent,  if  this  unnatural  transit 
duty  wotdd  be  done  away  witli. 

Question  5.  The  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  annually  imported,  the 
country  or  countries  whence  it  is  brought,  its  value  per  pound,  accord- 
ing to  numbers,  and  the  place  or  places  where  scut  from  Dremeu? 
-  Answer.  Is  answered  by  statement,  page  3,    The  numbers  of  the 
yams  cannot  be  given.   Exports  of  the  same  are  found  at  page  4. 

Question  6.  The  amount  and  value  of  cotton  or  mixed  cotton  tissues 
or  fabrics  annually  imported,  the  countries  whence  it  comes,  the 
duties  and  charges  paid  on  it.  and  its  vahic  in  this  market? 

Answer.  Is  answered  by  stateiiient.  ))ago  5.  There  is  no  duty  here 
whatever  on  the  sale,  and  tliey  can  be  imported  bv  land  from  any  port. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  a  method  of  ascertaining  Liie  dillerent  kinds, 
as  no  entry  is  made. 

Question  7.  The  amount  and  value  of  cotton  or  mixed  cotton  tissues 
or  fabrics  annually  exported,  and  the  countries  to  which  it  goes? 

Answer.  Is  answered  by  statement,  page  6.  From  the  causes 
nlhuK'd  to,  quention  sixth,  tliis  information  cannot  be  more  explicit. 
If  exported  again,  a  transit  duty  of  half  a  cent  per  100  pounds  is 
also  levied,  as  on  raw  cotton. 

Question  8.  The  course  of  exchange  which  attends  the  2>urcliase  of 
cotton  or  fabrics  for  this  market? 

Answer.  Cotton  purchases  are  generally  made  in  the  United  States 
by  drawing,  against  the  amount,  bills  on  Bi  iu  i.  The  exchange 
varies,  and  has,  during  the  last  years,  been  from  70  to  80  cents  per 
Rix  Dollar. 

Question  9.  What  articles  of  production  or  manufacture  does  Bre- 
men rt!ceive  from  the  various  countries  which  she  supplies  with  cotton, 
in  exchange  for  such  supplies? 

Answer.  Cotton  consumers  pay  ^vi  th  produce  or  manufactures  which 
are  sent  here  for  sale.  There  is  a  great  inland  trade  going  on,  too 
manifold  to  be  specified. 

Question  10.  In  case  of  the  entire  supply  of  American  cotton 
which  is  taken  by  Bremen,  or  the  countries  wbicii  liere  obtain  their 
supplies,  coming  direct  from  America,  what  articles  of  domestic  pro- 
duction or  manufacture  could  be  exrhan^^ed  acrainst  such  cotton? 

Answer.  So  far,  the  United  States  has  been  the  country  which 
supplied  the  cotton;  but  owing  to  its  increasing  value,  efforts  are 
making  to  get  supplies  from  the  East  Indies,  and  this  year,  about  20 
per  cent,  imports  will  be  Sural  (otton,  which,  although  selling  33( 
per  cent,  lower,  pays  a  profit.   It  is  not  as  good,  but  numufacturers 
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are  compelled  to  reeort  to  it,  by  the  Higb  rates  of  North  American 

cotton. 

■  Our  imports  from  tlic  United  States  are  paid  for  l)y  some  kinds  of 
German  produce  and  a  good  deal  of  manufactures,  among  which  form 
a  prominent  {)art — clotli,  (woolen,)  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  silks,  cigars, 
toys,  glcus.^,  looking'ghiss  phites,  mllow  baskets,  moisical  iDstniments, 
pianoSf  maBtifacttireB  of  porcelain,  negro  pipes,  bottles  and  demijohns. 

Nearly  all  these  articles  pay  a  pretty  high  dnty,  which  curtails 
their  consumption  in  the  United  States,  and  diminiBhes  the  consnm* 
ing  power  of  the  lower  classes,  who  prodnce  these  articles  with  us. 

A  reduction  of  the  duties  on  such  articles  would  materially  increase 
the  export  trade  to  the  United  States,  and  the  consumption  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  other  articles  produced  by  the  Uuitcd  States,  in 
(Germany. 

It  muBt  be  remarked  that  the  value  Is  computed  here  in  Riz  Dollars, 
having  a  value  of  78  to  80  cents  each — 112  pounds  American  weight 
are  equal  to  102  pounds  in  Bremen. 


HAMBUEG. 

With  a  much  larger  population  and  a  proportionately  greater  capi* 
tal  upon  which  to  base  her  commerce  than  her  sister  city,  Hamburg 
does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  to  the  same  extent  as  lireineu  the 

value  and  importance  of  a  direct  trade  with  the  United  States.  Her 
ships,  like  those  of  Great  Britain  and  our  own  coinitry.  are  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  her  merchants  oi  the  ])rescnt  genera- 
tion do  not  appear  to  have  lost  in  any  degree  the  epirrt  of  enterprise 
and  commercial  adventure  which  has  characterised  their  ancestors 
through  many  geuerations.  That  she  Bhould  continue  to  receive 
indirectly  the  greater  part  of  her  imports  of  so  important  an  article 
of  consumption  as  cotton,  is  difficult  of  explanation  with  persons 
uninformed  as  to  the  nature  of  her  financial  combinations. 

The  accompanying  otlicial  statements,  in  which  tlie  weights  are 
reduced  to  oui-  standard,  furnislied  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Soet- 
becr,  the  secretary  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce, will  show  tliat,  in 
.  the  year  1855,  the  last  for  which  any  commercial  statement  had  been 
published,  at  the  period  of  my  visit,  the  importation  of  cotton  from 
the  United  States  was  6, 114,320  pounds,  while  that  via  Great  Britain 
was  31,381,960  pounds,  or  more  than  five  times  aa  large.  The  fact 
that  the  far  greater  portion  of  this  importation  by  way  of  Great  Bri- 
tain was  of  American  grou  tli,  will  cn:(l'!«'  \oik  to  soo  liow  vast  must 
be  the  addition  to  the  price  of  tlie  buiiv  of  the  raw  material  to  the 
Germau  .^pinners  and  mill  owners,  by  the  existing  system  of  trade, 
as  they  receive  their  supplies  burdened,  at  the  very  least,  with  two 
sets  of  charges  for  freight  and  commisBions  to  brokers,  agents,  and 
bankers,  instead  of  but  a  single  one.  A  leading  banker  and  merchant 
of  Hamburg,  in  explanation  of  this  state  of  things,  said  to  me  that  it 
had  grown  up  and  continued  to  exist,  mainly  on  account  of  the  absence 
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in  the  United  States  markets  of  an  extended  system  of  credits,  such 
as  could  be  obtained  in  England ;  and  he  also  regarded  the  plan  of 
short  payments,  enforced  in  our  markets,  as  being  a  vorj"  considerable 
obstacle  to  adrlitional  consumption  in  Cdntinontal  Europe,  which,  he 
argued,  wouM  increase  far  more  rapidly,  coultl  longer  credit  than 
three  months  (tiiat  being  about  tliu  availal)le  limit  under  present 
circumstances)  be  obtained  by  the  purchaser,  as  could  be  done  inthe 
English  markets,  and  but  for  which  circnmstance  the  amount  of  trade 
in  cotton,  so  far  as  Hamburg  was  concerned,  would  eoon  change  into 
a  more  direct  channel. 

The  value  of  direct  trade  with  us  ir,  however,  much  more  appre* 
riatcd  in  Hamburg  at  this  time  than  hnn  liitherto  brnni  the  case,  and 
with  the  example  and  imTni  iisc,  toininerc  ial  progress  of  Bremen  in  that 
respect,  before  them,  as  au  ilhistrutiua  of  the  prroat  advantages  likely 
to  flow  from  it,  if  properly  fostered,  they  are  turning  their  eyes  bo 
yond  the  marts  of  London  and  Liverpool  to  those  of  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  anxious  to  secure,  if  practicable,  for  themselves  the 
only  profits  on  that  portion  of  our  products  which  is  consumed  in  the 
interior  States  of  Germany  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  endeavor,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  steady,  cheap,  and  well  supplied  market,  to 
command,  to  a  prrcattir  degree  than  at  present,  the  supply  of  our  raw 
materials  t<>  Nortlicrn  Europe. 

The  conumuucation  of  Dr.  Soetbeer  will  show  that  there  are  no 
duties  levied  on  cotton  imported  into  Hamburg  ;  the  only  contribu- 
tion of  that  nature  being  the  toll  exacted  by  the  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment upon  the  cargoes  of  all  vessels  passing  the  town  of  Stade  ;  a  tax 
of  which  the  merchants  and  shipmasters  of  the  city  complain  with 
great  show  of  reason,  alleging  that  it  is  in  clear  violation  of  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  and  so  far  also  as  American  ships  are  concerned,  of  tho 
terms  of  our  exi.sting  treaty  with  that  power.  This  course  of  policy 
on  tho  part  of  Hanover  is  the  more  obnoxious,  because  the  entire 
charge  of  providing  fur  the  safe  and  convenient  navigation  of  the 
Elbe,  and  the  keeping  up  of  the  lights,  buoys,  <&c.,  falls  upon  Ham- 
burg alone  ;  and  irom  the  fact  also  that  the  Hanoverian  government 
levies  no  similar  toll  on  the  ships  and  property  of  its  own  subjects. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  raw  cotton  imported  into  Hamburg  is  dis- 
tributed tlience  by  water  or  railroad  coinnninieation  in  Saxony. 
Bohemia,  Austria,  and  of  late  years.  .>^inee  the  railroads  have  alVorded 
sulhcient  facilities  for  cheap  transpoi  tation,  into  Havaria  and  Switzer- 
land. It  is  through  Hamburg,  as  I  was  informed,  that  Saxony,  which 
may  be  considered  as  taking  the  lead  among  the  German  States  in 
the  cotton  manufacture,  obtains  the  bulk  of  her  supply  of  the  raw 
material,  and  it  is  through  that  port  and  Bremen  tliat  tho  various 
fabrics  and  tissues  into  which  the  article  is  converted  in  the  interior 
find  tlicir  way  into  the  most  remote  markets  of  the  world. 

It  is  believed  that  the  cost  of  interior  transportation  will  Htill 
further  decline  with  the  pro}::res8  and  development  of  the  German 
system  of  railroads,  and  improvements  in  river  liavigation  on  the  Elbe 
uud  the  Weser,  and  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  steady  and  grow- 
ing demand  for  raw  material  for  manfacturing  purposes^  from  the 
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iDterior,  and  particularly  from  quarters  wlicro,  owing  to  the  absciK  o, 
until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  of  the  means  of  rapid  and 
easy  communication  with  the  sea -ports,  manufacturing  industry  wa.^ 
Hot  so  inviting  to  Continental  capital,  nor  capable  of  that  progroiis 
and  development  which  h  tliought  to  be  now  before  it. 

As  Dr.  Soetbeer  does  not  give  the  values  of  the  cotton  and  yarn 
imported  into  and  exported  from  Hamburg,  the  foUowing  statement, 
which  also  indndes  cotton  manufactured  ^oods,  is  compiled  from  the 
official  statement  of  the  trade  of  the  city  for  the  year  1855,  published 
in  1856  ;  that  for  the  latter  year  not  having  been  printed  at  the  period 
of  my  visit. 

The  ini)>()i  ts,  exports,  and  value  of  the  same  articles  fur  the  year 


1554  are  also  priven  : 

1865. — Value  of  cotton  imported   $4,447,145 

**       Value  of  yarn  and  twist  imported   10,319,393 

**       Value  of  manufactured  goods  imported   8,957,257 

Total   23,723,795 


1855,— Value  of  cotton  exported   $4,858,088 

**       Value  of  yarn  and  twist  exported   11,627, 1G2 

"       Value  of  manufactured  goods  exported   8,682,594 

Total   25,161,844 


1854. — Value  of  cotton  imported   $5,351,105 

Value  of  yarn  and  twist  imported   8,474,624 

**      Value  of  manufactured  goods  imported   8,828,161 

Total   22,663,890 


1854. — Value  of  cotton  exported   $3,724,553 

**       Value  of  yarn  and  twist  exported   8,059,065 

"      Value  of  manufactured  goods  exported   7,450,310 

Total   19,233,928 


Hambur<^,  Augitst  24,  1857. 

Sm  :  In  reply  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  21(h  of  July,  contain- 
ing several  questions  about  our  cotton  trade,  1  respectfully  beg  leave 
to  give  the  following  explanations  : 

1.  I  refer  to  the  annexed  tables. 

The  principal  ports  whence  it  was  shipped  are  New  York  and  New 
Orleans }  some  cargoes  came  from  Mobile  and  Charleston. 
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2.  The  rate  of  fireiglit  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  flnctnated  be- 
tween I  end  2}  cents  per  pound  ;  1^  and  li  cents  jjer  pound  is  about 
an  ayerage.    From  New  York  the  usual  rate  of  freight  is  bet  ween  } 

and  f  cents  per  pound.  The  charges  atteiuHnp:  an  invoice  to  Ham- 
burg!: are  li^;lit,  ruul  by  tlio  takinpc  oil'  ol'  all  duties,  less  than  to  any 
other  continental  ports.  The  charges  hore  are — Stade  duties  (levied 
by  the  Hanoverian  government,) 

U.  B.  24  g.  gr.  =  1  mark  current,  J  groschen  per  100  pounds. 

Delivery,  &c.,  8  B.  per  bale. 

Brokerage,  I  per  cent, 

Commission,  2  per  cent. 

3.  The  whole  of  our  importation  goes  to  the  interior  ;  chiefly  to 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  hitterly  to  J>nvaria  and  Switzerland. 
A  good  deal  of  the  liner  qualities,  fully  good  '  middling,"  to  fully 
'*fair,"  is  going  to  Kussia,  and  some  to  Sweden  and  PoLand.  All 
classifications  are  quite  ready  of  sale,  but  "middling''  to  ' 'middling 
fair"  are  the  most  sought  for. 

4.  All  Hamburg  duties  on  cotton  have  been  removed,  only  the 
Stade  duty  ;  a  passage  toll  laid  by  Hanover  remains. 

5.  Of  cotton  yarns  and  twist,  about  3d, 000  bales  touch  our  port,  in 
transit  from  England  to  tlie  interior,  per  annum  ;  none  is  sold  or 
brought  here,  as  we  have  no  market  for  the  article.  There  are  no 
duties  besides  the  Stade  duties  (11  B.  banco  per  bale.) 

6.  Our  importation  and  exportation  of  the  fabrics  or  tissues  of 
cottoUf  &c.,  reach  a  great  extent,  but  we  cannot  give  the  particular 
statistics. 

7.  Against  shipment  of  cotton  to  our  markets,  reimbursement  is 
taken  from  the  South  of  the  United  States,  on  New  York,  by  sight 
drafts,  at  from  2  per  cent,  discount  to  2  per  cent,  premium,  tut 
usually  at  1  per  cent,  discount;  and  from  New  York,  draiu  are  issued 
at  60  days  sight,  usually  at  the  exchange  of  36i  to  3G|  cents  per  1  B. 
banco. 

8.  Fabrics,  tissues,  <&c.,  are  the  chief  articles  returned  from  the 
interior  for  supplies  of  cotton ;  and  our  exportation  of  such  goods,  Ac, 
reaches  so  high  an  amount  that  the  most  of  the  remittances  made 
from  the  interior  to  other  cotton  markets  consist  in  drafts  on  Ham- 
burg against  the  cxf'^ss  of  goods-sent  hither  for  shipment. 

9.  All  kinds  of  goods,  fabrics,  ttc,  are  shipped  to  the  United  States 
from  our  port,  overreaching  by  far  the  amount  of  our  importation  of 
cotton. 

With  high  respect,  I  remain,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

AD.  SOETBEEB. 

Mr.  JoHir  Claiborne, 

/Special  Agentf  dtc* 
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I^afemenf  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  cotton  exported  from  JJamburgf 
in  1855,  with  the  countries  to  which  it  laas  sent.  Values  and  wHghts 
aooording  to  the  United  Statea  standard* 


COUKTaiBS. 


Sweden   ........ 

I'ruFpm  

Brrnien  and  the  Weser..... 

CIroat  Brittun   

Ytaacn  

Altona^  &c,  -  

AltotKi  finil  Kiel  railroad  

Luboo  ,    

Borlln  And  Hamburg  nktlroad. 
By  wagons  atid  I'oatK. 
Uarburg,  aiiU  beyond  ...... 

The  uppwSlbe   

Total  


Pounds. 

DoUart. 

8:>.  4^0 

8,410 

2,713 

3,  S15 

82,(>:>2 

8,. 372 

21,311 

2.548 

l.'>0 

129.5.^5 

101,  fi.S2 

11,872 

2.  5(;9,0T8 

304,234 

25.  545,  71)0 

2,347,457 

20,5,=)! 

2,409 

J2,50«,447 

1,028,010 

10, 67^,306 

53,  U7.0fi8 

4,845,884 

ADDENDA 

Bremen  Legation, 
Washington,  Febrvary  13,  1858. 

Sir  :  Knowing  the  interest  taken  by  the  department  in  collecting 
information  that  may  stimulate  home  production,  by  pointing  out  the 
natural  channels  and  avenues  into  which  foreign  demand  must 
eventually  lead  American  commerce,  I  take  plcajjure  in  transmitting 
to  you  a  memoir  on  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  German 
ZoUvereiu,  which,  founded  on  official  and  most  reliable  private  sources, 
will  serve  to  prove  how  rapidly  the  consumption  of  cotton  is  increasing 
in  Germany,  and  the  justness  of  the  assumption  that  this  increase 
will  continue  in  the  immediate  future. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  offer  you  the  assurance  of  my 
very  high  consideration. 

R.  SCHLEIDEN. 

Hon.  Jacob  Thompson, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Unilal  StcUes^ 

Washington,  D,  0, 
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The  eonsumpUon  qf  coUon  of  the  German  ZoUverein. 

Accordiiij^  to  tliu  treasury  ^eport^^  on  the  coinmerco  and  navigation 
of  the  United  States,  the  exports  of  American  cotton  to  Bremen  and 
Hamburg  during  the  last  four  financial  years  were  as  follows  ; 


1853-  64... 
1865-'66... 


,  ,-.1,648 
103, 054 
71,166 


TOBUMW. 


Pomidi. 


23, 959, 656 
22,661,173 
46,456,809 


Talne. 


$2,232,222 
2,020,438 
4, 238,497 
4,S6<,418 


18,672 
34, 192 

as,7ao 


13,760,266 
8,  148, 818 
15, 609,844 
10, 514, 07ft 


Talm. 


$1,304, 138 
761,672 
1,469,753 
1,811,085 


Althoiig:h  tlio  quantity  exported  during  the  last  year  was  smaller 
than  that  ijhijiped  during  tlie  previous  one,  yet  tlie  increased  value  of 
the  article  makeb  up  fully  for  the  decreased  quantity,  the  same  having 
doubled  during  both  of  the  last  two  years.  In  fact,  Bremen  and 
Hamburg  import  more  American  cotton  than  any  other  country, 
except  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain.  In  order  to  appreciate 
how  far  this  state  of  things  rests  on  a  sound  basis,  it  seems  fit  to 
inquire  into  the  wants  of  those  coimtrie?^  wliich  Nature  itself  ha?^ 
taught  look  to  the  above  ports  as  the  proper  markets  for  supplying 
theuisolvL's. 

While  there  are  about  3,250,000  spindles  in  France  and  about 
21,000,000  in  Great  Britain,  there  were  working  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  in  the  German  Zollyerein : 


OOCSTUUi. 

Cotton  man- 
vlikcUMrleB. 

With  spiu- 
dlet. 

Gonsamiog 
bftles  of 

American 
cotton. 

Bales  of 
SMtlndift 

OOttOll.* 

16 

316.700 

29,800 

5,800 

133 

654,610 

3(,200 

34,000 

80 

289,000 

22,500 

9,000 

10 

185,  rm 

18.  fifJO 

6.  200 

18 

119,000 

11, 

3,700 

1 

48, 800 

3,000 

3,000 

4 

20, 400 

1.200 

3,200 

108 

1,584,146 

181,050 

1 

64,000 

OnuMl  total,  185,950  boles. 

"Knst  India" flottouM  ft goiMnl tem IbraU kindt iputt 

m  tho  Zollrerein  besides  American  cotton. 

24  a 
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The  manufacture  will  be  iucreaaed  duriug  the  present  jear  by  : 


OODXTBin. 

Cotton  iiMui- 
ttfitctoiiet. 

To  oonsmne 

bales  of 
Ameiican. 

_ 

BolMof 
East  India 
cotton. 

a 
1 

6 
1 

AAA  AAA 

332, 000 
00,  00.0 

135, 000 
25, 000 
10, 000 
7,000 
30,000 

Zv, ZOU 

3,000 
10,000 
1,000 
1,600 

1,000 

d.  AIM 

2,000 
4,000 

1 
1 

1,000 
1,000 

IS 

404,000 

S8,S0O 

U,400 

Onndtold,  0O,7OOlNa«B. 


There  will  be,  therefore,  in  working  order  next  year : 


( 

fm  w 

a 

OOOMTMlIk  . 

St 

e3 

-s  % 

Spindles. 

a 

00 

0 

8 

Bales  of  E 
India  c 
ton. 

Total. 

18 

54B,700 

00,050 

10,200 

P(0«mlr. 

60, 250 

134 

604,646 

36,700 

36,000 

73,700 

20 

424,000 

83,000 

13,000 

46,000 

11 

210,600 

20, 100 

6,  200 

26,300 

12 

134, 000 

13, 600 

3,700 

17,300 

2 

00,800 

S,  000 

4,000 

7,000 

5 

40,  mo 

2,  200 

4,200 

208 

2, 018, 146 

108,600 

77,300 

230,900 

In  1856,  the  number  of  spindles  actually  in  operation  within  the 
German  ZoUvercin  was  only  1,200,000,  and  the  amount  of  cotton 
consuuK'd  1  GO. 000  bnlc^. 

Tlie  above  HtaicnuMit,  which  is  broufrht  duwn  to  tlie  prrsi  iit  day, 
shows  the  former  imnibor  increased  within  two  ycuia  to  l,o34,000, 
and  the  cotton  consumed  to  180,000  bales,  while  these  numbers  will 
be  further  increased,  during  the  present  year,  to — ^manufactories  208, 
spindles  2,018,146,  and  bales  needed  for  consumption  235,950. 

Furthermore,  the  Austrian  empire,  according  to  the  last  reliable 
pf  itistics  of  the  year  1851,  numbered  208  cotton  manufactories,  with 
a  tut  tl  of  1,482, 138  spindles,  and  of  a  consuming  capacity  of  130,000 
bales. 

Although  it  was  impossible  to  gather  newer  dates  from  that  quarter. 
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the  increase  since  may  be  safely  ei>timated  at  15  per  cent.  Of  those 
Austrian  mannfactorios  are  situated : 


commuB. 

ManoiiMtoriCB. 

8piBdIea. 

Bales. 

20 
79 

195, 000 
460,000 

17,000 
35,000 

■s 

99 

886,000 

59,000 

The  statistics  of  these  two  countriwj  are  of  particular  interest  on 
account  of  the  greater  qnantity  of  the  rnw  inaterialB  needed  by  them, 
beinjc^  imported  by  Uremeii  and  IlaTpJ'nro',  and  a  considerable  j)art  of 
their  inanufacture(l  articles  being;  consumed  in  the  Zollverein.  Jiut 
the  manufactoricss  of  the  other  parts  of  Austria,  although  tliey  do  not 
sell  much  to  the  countries  of  the  ZoUverein,  have  lately  commeDccd 
to  import  part  of  the  raw  materials  needed  by  those  northern  ports^ 
as  the  cheapest  and  speediest  way  of  procuring  them. 

Great  as  the  increase  of  the  cotton  manufacture  has  be>  through- 
out Germany,  the  fact  of  the  continuing  importation  of  English  cotton 
pood^i,  amonntiriLT.  for  the  Zollverein  alone,  to  550,000  cwt.  a  year — 
the  nianufucLure  uf  which  will  require  at  least  175,000  bales — gives 
additioiial  evidence  of  this  branch  of  industry  being  capable  of  still 
more  successful  development ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  still  a  great 
field  open  for  improving  the  direct  cotton  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  by  the  way  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  This  is 
rendered  less  doubtful,  as  those  sea^ports  are  already  capable,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  extensive  shipping,  and  of  a  general  reduction  in 
the  rates  of  railroad  freight  throughout  Germany,  to  supply  to  an 
important  amount  the  wants  of  countries  beyond  the  Zollverein. 
Among  these  countries,  Austria  and  Switzerhmd  are  prominent,  where 
there  are  respectively  about  1,500,000  and  1,250,000  of  spindles  in 
operation,  and  where  Bremen  and  Hamburg  compete  successfully  with 
the  ports  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland ;  these,  on  the  other  hand, 
supplying  part  of  those  States  of  Germany,  which,  according  to  their 
situation,  could  be  better  providefl  by  the  Cfcrman  ports. 

Comparing,  therefore,  the  ammint  imported  by  Ibreign  ports  into 
the  Zollverein,  and  that  imported  by  German  ports  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, Bremen  and  Tfamburg  are  no  doubt  destined  to  import,  in  the 
course  of  time,  at  least,  such  a  quantity  of  cotton  as  is  required  by 
the  Zollverein,  namely,  236,000  bales.  For  the  present,  however, 
the  direct  imports  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  fall  about  90,000  bales 
short  of  this  amount ;  these,  during  the  year  ending  the  Slst  of 
Perember  last,  having  been  only  as  follows  : 

At  Bremen   80. 070  bales  of  American  cotton. 

25,005  bales  of  East  India  cotton. 

533  bales  of  South  American  cotton. 
395  bales  of  West  India  cotton. 


Total   112,612  bales. 
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At  Hamburg   25, 599  bales  of  American  oottoiL 

15,582  bales  of  East  India  cotton. 

1,033  bales  of  South  American  cottOD. 

6, 373  bales  of  West  India  cotton. 

Total   48,087  bales. 

At  Bremen   112,612  bales. 


Grand  total   161,199  bales. 


RUSSIA. 

Tbe  empire  of  RuBsia  has  kept  a  nearly  equal  pace  vith  tbe  other 
Continental  States  in  the  increase  of  consumption  and  manufacture  of 

( otton ;  and  her  most  enlightened  statesmen  seem  fully  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  great  bratR-li  of  industry,  though  some  of  them 
do  not  conceal  thoir  dissatisfaction  at  the  inroads  it  has  mado  upon 
tlie  manufacture  of  flax,  which  is  a  raw  material  of  domestic  growth, 
while  every  pound  of  cotton  is  exotic. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  the  use  and  progress 
of  the  domestic  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  the  fluctuations  to  which 
it  has  been  subject,  either  from  financial  or  political  causes,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  Prince  Tegoborski's  Commentaries  im 
the  Productive  Forces  ( if  Ri/^h-kui,  a  work  highly  prized  by  his  country- 
men, and  which  is  regarded  as  a  standard  authority  on  ail  subjectfi  of 
which  it  treats. 

Beginning  by  stating  what  ho  conceives  to  be  the  leading  points  of 
advantage  or  disadvantage  to  Russia  from  cotton  manufactures  and 
their  continued  increase,  the  author  proceeds  to  a  dear  and  succinct 
narrative  of  their  establishment,  and  the  progress  which  they  had 
made  up  to  the  year  1852,  from  which  the  following  statements  are 
compiled  : 

The  first  spinning  mill  was  establinhcd  in  182o  :  and  two  yenrs 
later,  the  only  one  of  any  iniportancr^  in  the  c<niiitTy  was  that  owned 
by  the  Government  at  Alexandrovsky,  on  the  Kcva,  a  few  miles  above 
St.  Petersburg. 

During  the  succeeding  ten  years,  but  little  increase  in  the  number 
of  mills  was  evident ;  and,  in  1835,  the  importation  of  cotton  reached 
only  200,090  poods,  of  36  pounds  each  ;  or  7,200,000  pounds;  the 
manufacture  of  fabrics  reaching  800,000  poods,  or  28, 800,000  pounds, 

showing  how  much  they  still  were  dependent  on  other  countries  for 
supplies  of  yarns.  At  the  time  of  tiie  tirst  spinninsjT  mill  being  put 
into  operation,  the  Kussian  tariff  absolutely  prohihiied  the  intro- 
duction of  cotton  prints,  and,  on  plain  cottonri,  duties  ranging  from 
60  to  more  than  100  per  cent,  were  imposed.  The  consequence  was, 
that  cotton  manufacture  **  monopolized  speculation,  to  the  detriment 
of  many  other  branches  of  industry  f  and  its  progress  was  rapid,  as 
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is  shown  by  the  table  of  the  triennial  aver^es  of  importation  of  the 
raw  material,  and  of  twist,  beginning  with  1824 : 


1824  "26 

ISSO-'SS 

183.V35 

188«-'41 

1842-'4-t 
1846-' 47 

1851.*., 
1852  


Pounda  of  raw  OQttoa.  i  Pounds  of  twist. 


2,673,648 
3,634,480 
4,  175,856 
f , 162,804 
10, 180,  764 
12,807,804 
18,882,396 
28, 085, 364 
47,845,  U6 
62,585,632 
62,940,456 


2,022,006 
15,860, 952 
l;), 211, 540 
19,678,364 
21.561,  668 
19,515,500 
21,318,948 
18,  156,  0516 
10, 184,710 
5,  685,516 
4,058,3fi« 


"Thus,"  sajB  Prince  TegoborBki,  **we  see  that  the  importation  of 
raw  cotton  has  followed  a  continnonaly  ascending  movement,  exhibiting 

in  its  latest  results  an  augmentation  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  24  ; 
whilst  that  of  twist,  after  nearly  tripling,  in  the  course  of  the  first  • 
fifteen  years,  has  fallen  gradually  to  a  third  of  the  cypher  of  1824~26  j 
and  to  less  than  a  fifth  of  its  culminating  cypher  of  1836-  38." 

Takinp:  the  period  of  sixteen  years — 1834  to  1850 — the  increase  in 
Russian  cotton  manufactures,  as  compared  with  tiiat  of  i'lance,  was 
nearly  as  S  to  2 ;  compared  to  that  of  Anstria,  it  was  as  10  to  44 ; 
the  dniy  on  the  raw  material  being  raised  in  Russia  from  5  to  6^ 
roubles  per  pood,  while  in  Austria  it  has  been  lowered  from  30,  60, 
and  81  florins,  according  to  quality,  to  a  uniform  rate  €(£  10  florins  the 
centner.  With  the  States  of  the  Zollvorein,  the  comparison  was  in 
favor  of  the  latter,  lioiiif;  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  5.  From  the  com- 
mencement, cotton  yarn  had  been  protected  by  a  duty  of  5  roubles 
($3  75)  the  pood  j  but  still  the  spinneries  made  little  perceptible  pro- 
gress until  1842. 

Among  the  other  struggles  undergone  by  the  spinners  was  that  of 
the  impossibility  of  procuring,  up  to  that  date,  proper  machinery,  the 
exportation  of  that  of  English  manufacture  being  prohibited,  and 

they  had  consequently  to  rely  on  the  "defective"  machinery  of  France 
or  Belgium.  At  the  period  of  the  great  commercial  crisis  of  184  ]  -'42, 
the  spinners  at  Moscow  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  government, 
as  a  temporary  measure,  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  cotton  yarns,  and 
it  was  accordingly  raised  to  0}  roubles  ($4  88)  the  pood,  at  which 
point  it  remained  at  the  time  the  author  was  writing.  As  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  this  rate  has  been  greatly  lowered  by  the  tariff  of  1857. 
This  duty  of  6^  roubles  the  pood  was  deemed  equal  in  yams  of 
medium  firipnes'^,  20  iO,  to  "the  enormous  rate  of  60  per  cent,  and 
u])\vards,  ad  valorem,' '  and  g:ave  a  pi^roat  impulse  to  the  ppinning 
mill-^  ;  so  that  while  in  1848-'50  they  furnished  82  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  yarn  used  in  the  weaving  industry  of  the  country, 
thejf  in  1852|  furnished  all  of  it  but  about  7  per  cent.   But  thi:i 
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apparently  prosperous  state  of  affairs  was  nevertheless,  in  the  view 

of  Prince  Teg^oborski,  arcompfinied  with  risks  and  inronvenienoeiJ  , 
for,  as  he  observed,  tho  li«nivv  duty  on  yarn,  while  it  liad  rendered 
tho  manufacturers  indejxnuK'nt,  liad  also  made  fabrics  dear,  and  "a 
host  of  apeculators,  working  on  borrowed  L;4)itid,  at  a  high  rate  of 

interest,"  had  started  a  number  of  ill-regulated  establishments, 
which,  without  the  bounty  of  a  highly  protective  tarifi|  could  not 

exist. 

In  quality,  tlie  mass  of  the  yarns  produced  in  Kussia  is  of  the 
lower  numV>or>^,  48,  50,  being  the  Iiii^host ;  most  spinners  turn  out  Nos. 
?>0  to  40  niiile,  and  20  to  30  wutor  twist,  those  qualities  forming  the 
bulk  of  consumption;  "and  it  is  desirable  that  thoy  should  remain 
upon  this  good  path,"  for,  "if  they  were  to  attempt  competition  in 
the  higher  numbers  with  their  brethren  of  England,  who  have  brought 
their  yarn  to  a  pitch  of  fineness  which  we  may  almost  term  fabulous, 
it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  question  rather  of  amour  p  op-e  than  of 
real  utility/'  There  was  no  evidence,  at  the  period  of  my  visit  to 
the  country,  and  interviews  with  some  of  the  mill  owners  and  im- 
porters, of  a  disregard  of  the  advice  thus  f^ivcn.  Russia  wdll,  for 
a  long  time  yet  to  come,  adhere  to  the  production  of  the  ordinary 
*  numbers,  and  the  fabrics  woven  from  them,  they  being  best  suited  to 
her  domestic  demand,  and  that  of  such  countries  in  Asia  as  she  sup- 
plies with  either  article. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  spindles  in  Russia  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  the  author  says,  that  it  liad  been  common  to  assume  one  for 
each  pood  of  raw  cotton  :  \>nt  this  ho  regarded  as  too  low,  citing  the 
work  of  M.  SamoilotV,  on  the  "Spinncries  of  tho  Government  of  Mos- 
cow," of  which  tliere  were,  in  1843,  twenty-two,  reckoning  155.404 
spindles,  and  yearly  producing  155,949  poods  of  yarn,  none  of  which 
was  finer  than  Nos.  38,  42 ;  which  gave  an  average  of  iO^W  pounds 
per  spindle ;  in  making  up  his  own  estimate,  he  assumes  the  proper 
average  to  be  45  pounds  per  spindle,  and  making  his  calculation  upon 
the  importati HI  f  1,329,0S1  poods  of  raw  cotton,  and  the  production 
of  1,129,000  poods  of  yarn,  during  the  triennial  period  of  1848-  50, 
he  arrives  at  the  mimlH^r  1,004,000.  wliich.  together  witli  50.000 
then  in  operation  in  the  kingdom  of  l*uland,  and  those  in  the  spinning 
mills  of  tho  grand  duchy  of  Fiidand,  he  concludes  that  the  total 
number  may  be  set  down  at  1,100,000  spindles.  The  justness  of  this 
conclusion  he  strengthens  by  comparisons  with  the  estimated  number 
of  spindles  and  the  production  of  yarn  in  England,  France,  and 
several  other  countries,  and  assigns  to  Russia  the  tifth  place  in  spin- 
ning  industry  among  those  nations  where  it  "had  attained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  importance."  The  order  in  which  he  named  those  nations 
was:  England,  France,  the  Uiiited  States,  Austria,  Russia,  the  Zoli- 
verein  States,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

On  this  subject  of  cotton-spinning,  later  iuibrmation,  as  to  the 
number  of  mills  and  spindles,  will  be  found  in  the  communication, 
hereafter  alluded  to,  of  M.  BouUnven. 

In  tlie  dej)artment  of  weaving,  Prince  Tegoborski  observes,  that  the 
1,311,196  poods  (51,363,056  pounds)  of  cotton  fabrics  manufactured 
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in  RaBBia^  according  to  the  average  impoi'tation  of  raw  cotton  and 

twist,  during  the  tiieimiitm  of  1848-  50.  represent,  at  the  rate  of  40 
roubles  ($30)  per  pood,  a  value  of  54,847,840  roubles  ($41,136,880.) 
In  Poland,  he  places  the  manufacture,  according  to  informj^tin]!  \vhich 
he  repTfirds  as  more  reliable  tlian  ofticial  returns,  at  500,000  poods,  all 
of  wliicli,  being  very  coDimoii  calicoes  and  stulfs,  he  estimates  as  worth 
only  25  roubles  ($18  75)  the  pood,  or  $937,500,  making  a  total  of 
56,000,000  roubles,  (or  $42,000,000,)  from  which  the  following  de- 
ductions are  drawn : 

1.  About  1,400,000  pood;^  (50.400,000  pounds)  of  raw 
cotton,  including  importations  into  Poland  at  6  Rix 

dollars  ($4  50)  per  pood   8, 400, 000 

2.  About  300,000  pooda  (10,800,000  pounds)  of  yarn, 
including  importations  into  Poland,  in  round  numbers,  5,000,000 

3.  For  at  least  1,000,000  poods  (30,000,000  pounds)  of 
cotton  prints^  the  value  of  the  tinctorial  and  chemical 
substances  uncd,  at  5  Rix  dollars  ($3  75)  per  pood   5,000,000 

4.  Abunt  4  per  cent,  on  the  total  value  of  tlie  manufac- 
ture, to  represent  interest  of  capital  employed  in  the 
acquisition  of  mauiiinery  imported,  in  round  numbers-  2,000,000 

Total   20,400,000 


He  arriyes  at  the  conclusion  that  the  addition  made  annually  by  this 
branch  of  industry  to  tho  national  wealth  is  equal  to  R.  B.  35,600,000 
($26,700,000.)  In  a  note  it  is  stated  that  in  1852  the  importations 
of  raw  cotton  and  twist  pravc  1.509,000  poods,  (59,564,000  pounds,) 
representing  a  value  of  R.  D.  63,960,000  ($47,9f;o.000.) 

As  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  cotton  manufacture,  onlj 
approximative  estimates  could  Ije  made. 

The  22  spinning  mills  in  the  Qovemment  of  Moscow,  in  1843,  with 
their  155,404  spindles,  employed  8,348  hands,  or  19  spindles  to  each 
hand  ;  assuming  20  spindles  as  a  fair  average  to  eacli  person  employed, 
and  with  an  assumed  total  of  spindles  of  1,100,000,  the  result  would 
be  55,000  persons  in  that  branch. 

At  that  y>eriod  there  were  in  tho  same  Government  382  other  estab- 
lii^hments  tor  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  etc.,  employing  altogether 
about  42,500  operatives,  and  producing  fabrics  tu  tiie  value  of 
12,500,000  roubles,  ($9,475,000,)  being  an  average  of  294  roubles 
(121 1  50)  per  operative.  With  this  proportion  there  would  be  required 
for  a  production  of  56,000,000  roubles,  ($42,050,000,)  190,000  opera- 
tives ;  but,  as  in  that  calculation,  the  weavers  working  outside  the 
mills  m  the  villages,  &c.,  were  not  includod,  '200,000  was  assumed  as 
the  true  numl»er  of  employes  in  all  departments. 

Regarding  i\\e  annual  consumption,  ^>er  cajnta,  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures, it  is  said  :  "In  Russia,  the  average  quantity  manufactured 
during  the  period  of  1848--' 50,  amounted,  as  has  been  already  seen, 
to  1,361,196  poods  (49,363,056  pounds;)  adding  the  quantity  manu- 
factured in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  (about  50,000  poods,)  we  may 
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estimate  tlio  total  quantity  manufactured  in  the  country  at  1,420,000 
poods  (51,120,000  pounds.)  The  average  value  of  the  importation, 
during  tlie  same  period,  was  3,857,000  roubles — equivalent,  at  the 
rate  of  60  roubles  per  pood,  to  64,283  poods.  The  average  exporta- 
tion to  Asia  represented  a  value  of  2,370,000  roubles-equivalent^ 
at  the  rate  of  40  roubles  per  pood,  to  59, 265  poods ;  so  that  the 
importation  and  the  exportation  nearly  balanced  cacli  other.  There 
remained,  therefore,  for  home  consumption,  1,  4 '20, 000  poods,  which, 
distributed  over  a  population  of  65,500,000,  gives  0.87  pounds, 
Russian,  per  inliabitiint.  The  value  of  the  home  manufacture  being 
56,000,000,  and  the  excess  of  the  importations  1,487,000  roubles,  the 
total  value  of  the  consumption  is  57,487,000  roubles,  or  88  kopecks 
(100  to  the  rouble)  per  inhabitant." 

That  this  proportion  has  considerably  augmented  during  the  past 
seven  yearF.  notwithstanding'  t!i^  war  with  the  Western  Powers,  there 
can  be  no  (loul)t ;  and  in  thi8  res{)ect  Russia  npproaches  nearer  to 
other  Continental  European  nations  than  she  then  did. 

The  fabricd  mostly  produced  are  of  a  common  description,  a.s 
calicoes,  plain  cottons,  nankins,  &c.j  the  finer  fabrics,  as  muslins, 
jaconets,  fine  handkerchiefs,  plushes,  Jkc,  requiring  nicer  apparatu^i 
and  more  skillful  liands.  The  former  class  are  woven  throughout  the 
villages  and  country;  the  latter  only  in  establishments  especially 
constaotod  for  the  purpose.  The  peasants  employed  themselves 
weaving  only  in  tlie  intervals  of  their  ordinary  labors,  and  were 
therefore  content  with  m*  'Icrate  wages;  for  a  piece  of  54  arschine.s 
in  lenp^th  by  1  in  breadth,  (somewhat  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
yard,)  the  price  paid  was  seldom  higher  than  2  paper  or  1  silver 
rouble  (silver  rouble  equal  to  75  cents.)  At  Moscow,  and  for  better 
weaving,  2  silver  roubles  were  sometimes  paid  per  square  arschine ; 
further  eastward,  in  the  Oovernment  of  Wladimir,  not  more  than  3 
paper  kopecks,  or  f  kopeck  silver,  for  the  square  arschine,  were 
allowed  for  weaving,  and  considerable  speculation  is  carried  on  to 
secnro  the  profits  hy  a  class  of  small  capitalists,  who  act  as  middle 
men  between  the  substantial  capitalists  and  the  weavers. 

Mr.  Scherer,  an  authority  on  this  subject,  had  arranged  the  cotton 
fabrics  produced  in  Kussia  into  three  cluvsses  : 

1.  Common  calicoes,  at  the  average  price  of  0  kopecs  silver  per 
arschine. 

2.  Medium  calicoes,  at  the  average  price  of  7|  kopecs  silver  per 

arschine. 

3.  Finer  calicoes,  at  the  medium  price  of  8|  kopecks  silver  per 
arschine,  the  length  of  tliL^  ])i('(  e  being  from  32  to  54  arschines,  and 
the  breadth  ^,  |,      and  ;  art^chine. 

"Of  all  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture,"  observes  Priuco. 
T^goborski,  **this,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  most  important  and  the 
most  advantageous  for  the  country.  It  is  exercised  on  an  article  of 
consumption  accessible  to  the  numerous  classes,  and  it  increases  the 
moans  of  our  rural  population,  without  interfering  with  their  family 
habits." 

Power-loom  weaving  had  been  introduced  into  Russia  previous  to 
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1850,  the  {Treat  obstacle  to  it«  extension  being  found  in  the  cost  of 
the  machines;  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  was  at  Moscow, 
tliough  it  W!is  also  jjractised  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  at  other  points  of 
the  empire.  Velveteens,  destined  lor  the  Abiatic  markets,  were  also 
mauofiictiired  to  a  considerable  extent^  from  1,800,000  to  2,000,000 
arschinee,  being  annnallj  sent  into  China,  and  during  the  English 
war  with  that  power,  3,000,000  arschines.  Bobbinet  machines  had 
also  been  put  into  operation  at  St.  Petersburg,  being  the  invention  of 
Haymann,  of  Mulhouse,  in  France. 

In  1843,  M.  Scherer  reckoned  that  there  were  140  weaving  estab- 
lishments in  the  country,  besides  the  innumerable  looms  to  be  found 
in  the  viUaged  and  their  vicinities,  and  the  number  of  both  was  con- 
tinoally  increasing,  while  the  native  weavers  were  advancing  in  skill 
and  the  neatness  of  their  work.  Printing  had  been  introduced  as  far 
back  as  1828,  and  numbers  of  Sw^iss  and  Germans  had  engaged  in  it, 
carrying  on  agrowing  and  lucrative  busino^s.  Thr  re  i.s  much  of  this 
work  now  carried  on  in  tlie  government  of  Wladimir,  tlie  articles 
produced  being  generally  destined  for  the  cheapest  markets,  while 
those  of  a  dearer  class  are  jjrincipally  printed  at  St.  Petersburg.  At 
Moscow,  both  the  coujnion  and  the  ^ner  fabrics  are  printed,  and, 
according  to  H.  Samoiloff,  that  Government  contained,  in  1843, 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two  weaving  and  printing  establishments, 
of  which  the  annuel  products  amounted  to  12,417,000  roubles 
($9,312,750;)  of  these,  the  city  of  Moscow  and  its  environs  possessed 
176,  producing  to  the  value  of  8,202,000  ronblep.  Next  ;trt*>r  the 
Government  of  Moscow,  in  tliis  respect,  ranked  tliat  of  Whidnnir,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Kostroma,  which  together  produced  an  mucli  as 
Moscow,  the  three  producing  tive-eighths  of  the  entire  value  of  the 
cotton  industry  of  the  empire,  in  1843. 

The  latest  improvements  in  machinery  had  been  introduced,  and 
the  Russian  printers  were  able  to  compete  successfully,  as  to  the.style 
of  their  work,  with  the  best  estabUsbments  of  Prance,  Germany,  or 

Bohemia. 

Altlion-,rli^  in  several  portions  of  his  great  and  most  valuable  work 
Prince  Teguborski  manifested  a  decided  loaning  to  the  theory  of 
protection  to  domestic  manufactures,  his  mind  was  too  clear  and  hi.-* 
judgment  too  impartial  to  permit  him  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  injury 
which  a  too  thorough  devotion  to  it  might  inflict,  not  only  on  the 
progress  of  art  in  manufacture,  but  upon  the  interests  of  the  great 
mass  of  consumers;  thus  he  says:  **Thoogh  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  prohibitory  system  has  given  a  great  impnlr-e  to  our  manufactures, 
it  has  also  horm  attended  with  its  own  disadvanttiges.  One  of  the 
chief  of  these.  Belting  out  of  view  the  sacrifices  imposed  on  the  con- 
sumer, has  been  the  moral  ijifluence  which  the  system  has  exerted  on 
the  manufacturers  themselves.  Sheltered  from  the  competition  of 
foreign  industry,  they  have  remained  absolute  masters  of  the  homo 
market,  and  been  able  to  fix  their  own  prices.  Freed  from  the  care 
of  seeking  foreign  outlets,  for,  with  the  increasing  demands  for  con- 
sumption, there  was  no  fear  of  a  want  of  customers,  they  turned  thoir 
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eyes  incessantly  to  the  tariff,  which  became  the  main  regulator  of 
their  calculations.  In  this  comfortable  position,  it  required  only 
some  capital,  a  little  intelligence,  and  less  trouble,  to  en;ible  tliem  to 
realize,  in  a  short  time,  largo  profits;  and  tliis  av:is  just  what  spoiled 
them."  ♦  ♦  ♦  »  ♦  **Inour  opinion,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  a  little  more  competition  from  abroad  has  become  requisite, 
were  it  only  ta  Btimnlate  the  activitj  and  intelligence  of  our  home 
mann&ctarerB,  and  to  giye  them  that  confidence  in  their  own  strength 
which  tiiey  will  never  acquire  by  continuing  to  lean  upon  tho  crutch 
of  custom-honao  prohibition." 

This  interesting  and  instructive  review  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
of  Russia,  as  it  existed  previous  to,  and  in  the  year  1853,  contains 
this  brief  summary  ot"  the  results  of  the  able  author' &  retlections  : 

1.  **That  the  cotton  manufacture,  occupyiujj:  as  it  does  in  the  total 
value  of  its  products  the  next  plaee  to  the  linen  mauufacture,  has 
attained  with  us  a  high  degree  of  importance,  and  contains  the  elc> 
ments  of  a  large  development. 

2.  **That  we  possess  in  the  different  branches  of  this  industry 
many  first  class  establishments,  which  may  take  rank  alongside  of  the 
principal  factories  of  the  Continent,  or  even  of  England ;  and  that 
several  of  these  leave  almost  notliing  to  be  desired  in  regard  to  their 
technical  and  mechanical  org^anization. 

3.  ''That,  nevertheless,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  manufacture  is.  with 
us,  greatly  behind  what  it  is  in  other  countries,  and  especially  in 
England,  and  that  the  delects  which  we  have  already  pointed  out  are 
manifested  principally  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  scale,  namely, 
the  manufacture  of  common  calicoes  and  of  very  fine  fabrics;  but 
these  faults  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  in  certain  departments 
the  progress  made  of  late  has  been  conspicuous. 

4.  "That  if  our  manufacturers  adhere  to  the  right  path — that  is, 
if,  instead  of  strn^rnrlinp;'  to  produce  articles  of  luxury  and  of  great 
fineness,  requiring  higlily  comidicati'd  niacliincry  and  hi<ilily  skilled 
operatives,  tliey  confine  their  attention  to  the  inij>rovement  of  those 
branches  which  aro  most  appropriate  to  the  eHSc/nble  of  our  material 
and  intellectual  resources — ^wemay,  for  all  articles  destined  to  supply 
the  lower  and  middle  classes,  soon  attain  the  Continental  level." 

With  a  population  in  Europe  of  65,500,000,  but  a  small  proper- 
tion  of  which  rises  to  what  is  understood  by  the  phrase  middle 
classes,"  and  the  groat  mass  of  which  is  of  tho  lower  class,  together 
with  the  demand  from  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  empire  and  the  na- 
tions which  are  their  customers,  Russian  manufacturers  have  here 
certainly  laid  before  tlu  m  a  most  inviting'-  i'utnrc,  and  one  which 
should  encourage  theiu  lo  both  activity  and  enterprise. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  recapitulatory  table  of  tho  four  prin- 
cipal branches  of  Russian  manufactures  is  presented : 
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CLAflB  or  QOOM. 


Linen  and  hemp.#. 
Woolen  

mik  •  

Cotton   

Total 


Gross  Talne  of  man- 
tt&ciures. 


SHver  roullfs. 

112, 000,  000 
46, 000, 000 
15,000,000 
66,000,000 


Addition  to  OAiional 
wealth  after  dednct- 
iug  cost  of  raw  mi^ 
tecial. 


Silver  rmiUti. 
75,600,009 
S9,500,M0 
7,500,000 
35,000,000 


14«,600,000 


The  number  of  individuals  employed  in  these  different  manufac- 
tares,  either  constantly  or  a  portion  of  the  year,  including  all  who 
are  employed  in  the  handling  of  the  raw  material  or  in  the  production 
of  articles  outside  the  manufacture,  is  stated  at,  for 

Linen  and  hemp   4,500.000 

Woolen,   300, 000 

Silk.   40,000 

Cotton   260,000 

Total   6,100,000 


Under  the  heading  of  "Foreign  Commerce,"  the  same  author  gives 
statements  of  the  trade  of  Russia  with  other  nations,  at  the  period  of 
writiTif^.  The  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  as  shown  by  a  table 
exhibiting  the  meiiii  aiimi;il  f'X])ortatioii  since  1824,  are  given  in 
periods  of  five  years.  Tiie  itusdiau  values  are,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, reduced,  in  this  table,  as  in  those  which  follow,  to  our  own. 
During  the  five  years  ending  with  1853 


1828 

1833 
1838 
1843 
1848 
1853 


$589,725 

9GG.300 
904,500 
1,269,000 
1,615,275 
1,959,525 


Note. — In  a  note  to  this  table  it  is  stated  that  a  change  in  the 
official  yaluation  of  the  articles  sold  to  the  Chinese  had  taken  place, 
so  that  the  recH  augmentation  in  value  of  the  exportations  of  cotton 
manufactures  had  been  since  that  date  as  follows : 

1.^12  —  1844   $1,533,825 

1845  —  1847   1,652,550 

1848  —  1850   2,027,100 

1851  —  1853   1,963,425 
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The  market  was  Asia,  as,  in  the  whole  perior!  of  30  ycnrs,  the 
exports  to  European  cmintrics  had  summed  up  to  only  $387,000. 
The  exportatiou  to  Asia  was  thus  distributed : 

China  $l,04S,o00,  or  53. G  per  cent. 

Steppes  of  the  Kirghiz   605,700,  or  31.0 

Tushkend   149,400,  or    7.6  «» 

Bokhara   106,800,  or    5.6  *' 

Khiva   22,275,  or  1.1 

Persia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  Khokan..      23,850,  or  1.2 

Total  $1,956,675,  100.0 


t  4 
ii 


The  exports  to  China  consisted  chieflj  of  cotton  velvets  and  a 
species  of  nankins ;  to  the  other  countries  mostly  of  cotton  prints. 

In  the  year  1853,  Russia  imported  from  England  raw  cotton  to  the 
yalneof  $5,444,850;  cotton  twist  to  the  yalueof  $997,025;  cotton 

mairafactures  to  the  value  of  $328,575.  In  exchanp:e,  she  sent, 
amonp:  other  merchandise,  crrnin  to  the  value  of  $8,140,725;  tallow 
of  the  value  of  $6,119,925;  Ihix  to  the  value  of  $0,042,375;  d'e.. 
&c.,  making  a  total  of  $36,995,950,  against  an  importation  of  a  totid 
value  of  $19,772,500.  Raw  cotton,  nine-tenths  of  which  was  of  Ihe 
growth  of  the  United  States,  constituted  28|  per  cent,  of  all  tliat 
England  sent  to  Bussia.  In  the  same  year,  Russia  received  from  the 
United  States  raw  cotton  to  the  value  of  $1,487,700,  (being  sixty- 
eight  hundredths  of  total  import,)  of  the  value  of  $2,187,350.  In 
return,  she  sent  us  a  total  value  of  $1,672,875,  consisting  of  sail-cloth 
and  coar<^e  linen,  linen  and  hempen  yam,  iron,  cordage,  hemp, 
bristh's,  fcatluTf?.  A'c. 

The.  direct  trade  in  raw  cotton  between  the  United  States  and  T?n<- 
sia  is,  however,  on  the  increase,  she  having  received  directly  from 
our  ports,  in  1856,  an  amount  of  124,000  bales,  which,  at  the  rather 
low  average  of  450  pounds  to  the  bale,  would  make  a  total  of 
55,800,000  pounds. 

The  communication  of  M.  Boutowen,  the  president  of  the  council 
of  riiannfictnres  and  commerce,  at  Moscow,  kindly  forwarded  to  me 
!?ince  I  left  Russia,  will  show  what  are  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
furtlier  increase  of  direct  importation.  It  may  here  be  said,  in  pass- 
ing, that  they  consi^it,  niainlv.  of  the  absence  of  financial  facilities, 
and  of  the  alleired  delects  in  the  classitication  and  sorting  of  cotton 
in  American  markets. 

Atmoera  to  the  quesUom  rdaUve  to  the  cotton  industry  in  Buasia, 

Question  1.  In  Russia  there  are,  at  this  time,  (November,  1857,) 
about  55  cotton  spinneries,  with  a  total  of  1,200,000  spindles,  and 
employing  near  60,000  hands.    Weaving,  dyeing,  and  printing  cotton 

stuff's,  oecnpy  four  times  tliat  nnniV>er  of  people. 
The  principal  ipiuuerios  are  found  in  the  Govcirmnent:iof  St.  Peters- 
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burg,  Twer,  iloscow,  and  Wladimir.  Moscow  and  Wladimir  are  the 
central  points  for  the  fabrication  of -cotton  stuffs,  but  <&  large  quantity 
of  them  is  also  produced  in  the  small  manufacturing  establishments 
scattered  through  the  country  in  the  Goveramentd  of  JLalouga, 
Tarosiaw,  and  Kiazan. 

The  expenses  for  weaving  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work  by  the  task  or  by  the  day.  The  day's  wages  of  an  adult 
man  are  of  an  average  of  40  to  50  eilyer  kopecks.  We  estimate  at 
about  2  silver  roubles  the  cost  of  the  labor  on  a  pood  of  yam,  Nob. 
38  to  40. 

Question  2.  In  1853,  the  Russian  factories  consumed  1,938,000 
poods  of  raw  cotton;  of  this  quantity  1,814,282  poods  were  of  Ameri- 
can f^rowth,  imported  almost  exclusively  by  way  of  Cronstadt,  and 
of  which  475,000  poods  were  of  direct  importation  ;  the  remainder, 
or  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  it,  wa?;  from  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain.  About  124,000  poods  were  imported  from  Persia,  \>y  way 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  by  the  land  route,  on  the  backs  of  camels, 
from  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Tushkend,  and  other  countries  of  Central 
Asia,  by  way  of  Oldenbourg.  An  insignificant  quantity  was  also  im- 
ported from  the  Levant,  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  prices  of  American  raw  cotton,  according  to  the  quotations  in 
the  market  of  St.  Petersburg,  were,  in  1853,  from  5  to  7  roubles 
50  copecks  the  pood.  At  Moscow,  they  were  as  ]u'f!;h  as  8  roubles  50 
copecks.  At  that  time,  Asiatic  cotton  was  selling  at  Moscow  at  4 
roubk's  50  copeck-^.  At  tliis  time,  in  1857,  the  prices  have  risen  at 
Moscow,  for  Ameiicuu  cotton,  to  U  and  10  roubles,  and  for  Asiatic 
to  5  roubles  75  copecks,  6  roubles  75  copecks,  and  even  7  roubles. 
Hereafter,  when  the  railroad  between  Moscow  and  Libau  is  finished, 
the  importation  of  cotton  through  the  latter  place  will  become  more 
advantageous  than  through  Cronstadt.  The  Asiatic  cottons  are  used 
only  for  the  lower  numbers  of  yams,  and  cannot  compete  with  Ameri* 
can  for  medium  and  fine  numbers. 

Question  3.  Under  the  tfirilf  of  1857,  raw  cotton  coming  into  Russia 
by  way  of  the  European  frontier  pays  a  duty  of  25  copecks  the 
pood  ;  that  which  comes  from  Asia  pays  5  per  cent,  upon  the  de- 
clared value.  White  cotton  yarn  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  3  roubles 
60  copecks  the  pood ;  and  so  aUo  is  candle-wick.  Dyed  yams  of  all 
colors  are  taxed  5  roubles  the  pood.  The  duties  are  still  very  high, 
and  do  not  in  any  respect  stop  the  growth  of  national  spinning.  In 
1856,  before  the  last  custom-house  reform,  the  duty  on  white  yam, 
was  5  roubles  the  pood.  Under  the  new  tariff,  large  mills  have 
been  undertaken  and  are  about  to  be  put  into  operation  at  Vishnee, 
Vohjtcliok,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Narva.  These  estaldishmenta  are 
not  included  in  the  estimate  above  given,  in  answer  to  question  No.  1. 

Question  4.  The  spinning  milhs  of  the  country  produce  yearly  near 
1,400,000  poods  of  yarn,  of  the  value  of  21,000,000  silver  roubles, 
the  whole  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

Question  5.  But  HtUe  sewing  thread  is  fabricated  in  Bnasia,  the 
greater  part  of  that  description  of  spun  yarn  being  imported,  as 
weU  as  of  the  yarns  above  the  Nob.  40,  42.   In  the  year  1852|  the 
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importation  of  these  two  articles  combined,  by  way  of  the  Knropoan 
frontier,  was  80,000  poods,  of  tlie  value  of  near  1,000.000  silver 
roubles.  Besides,  hand-spun  yarn  was  imported  tVtuu  Aiiia  to  the 
amount  of  17,436  poods,  and  value  of  143,000  silver  roubles  j  they 
are  used  only  for  the  fabrication  of  the  coarsest  cloths. 

Question  6.  From  the  quantity  of  spun  cotton,  both  domestic  and 
imported  into  Russia,  the  quantity  of  cotton  staffs  therein  manufac- 
tured annually  is  not  less  than  1,400,000  poods,  of  which  400.000  are 
sent  into  market  bleached,  and  the  remainder  dyed  or  printed.  The 
tissues  principally  fabricated  arc  calicoes,  mitrale'^.  percales,  nankin.^s, 
ordinary  indienne.«»,  neck-handkerchiefs  for  peasant  women,  and  ^^hirt- 
ings  lor  pensrtiit  men,  persiennes  for  furniture,  and,  in  frencral,  tliose 
articles  for  wliich  the  yarns  used  varv  between  the  lowest  numbers 
and  numbers  38-40.  The  fabrication  of  fine  and  elegant  tissues,  such 
as  jaconets  and  muslins,  is  yet  very  restricted  in  extent. 

Question  7.  The  value  of  cotton  tissues,  of  all  descriptions,  fabri- 
cated in  Russia,  may  be  estimated  at  about  65,000,000  silver  roubles. 
Nearly  all  of  it  is  consumed  within  the  country.  Russia  exports 
cotton  stnfis  only  to  Asia^  their  value  not  exceeding  2,500,000  silver 
roubles. 

Question  8.  Several  establishments  fabricate  mixed  tissues  of  cotton 
and  wool,  such  as  mousselines  de  laine,  covers  for  furniture,  half  ca.sh- 
meres,  cassinets,  lastings,  &c.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate,  even 
approximatively,  the  value  of  the  relative  quantity  of  the  cotton  which 
enters  into  these  fabrics.  Besides  which,  it  is  included  in  the  pre* 
ceding  estimate  of  the  value  of  yarn  consumed  in  Russia. 

Questions  9  and  10.  There  is  no  direct  exchange  betiveen  Russia 
and  America  j  nor  are  there,  moreover,  between  the  two  countries, 
direct  commercial  relations  Vietween  merchant  and  merehaiit.  Some 
Russians  have  ordered  cotton  fiir^'ctly  I'roni  Amcriea  :  hut  it  was 
throuo-h  the  intervention  of  English  merchants,  who  undertook  the 
operation  for  a  commission  of  one  per  cent. 

To  purchase  raw  cotton,  without  an  intermediary  at  New  Orleans, 
or  some  other  American  port,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Russian 
manufacturer  to  send  thither  an  agent,  with  specie,  or  drafts  bought 
in  Burope.  In  the  actual  condition  of  things,  it  is  much  more  conve- 
nient for  him  to  buy  his  cotton  from  English  merchants  at  London  or 
Liverpool,  who  grant  credits  more  or  less  extended,  at  5  per  cent, 
per  aimnm  ;  besides  wliieh.  in  EnL'"land,  and  particularly  at  Taverpnnl, 
whore  cotton  is  sold,  alter  liaving  been  Borted.  and  under  guaranty, 
while  in  America,  cotton  is  put  upon  the  market  without  being  sorted 
and  without  guaranty. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  prices  of  cotton  acquire  commercial 
stability  only  in  the  English  market ;  consequently,  a  Russian  specu- 
lator, who  should  go  to  buy  raw  cotton  in  America,  even  at  the 
period  of  the  crop  beinc:  gathered,  which  is  the  most  advantageous 
for  the  purchasers,  would  run  the  risk  of  paying  for  it  more  than  the 
current  price  two  or  three  months  later.  All  these  causes  combined 
induce  the  Ruffian  spinner  to  prefer  the  English  market  to  the  direct 
purchaao  of  the  cotton  in  America* 
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Exchange  on  London  is,  on  three  months'  bills,  from  37  to  38,  w  v.d 
even  30  pence  the  silver  rouble.    At  this  date,  (November,  1857,)  it 

has  fallen  to  34. 

Question  11.  The  United  States  beinp^  tlicmselvcs  producers  of 
the  principal  articles  of  Russian  export,  it  is  ditlicult  to  answer  this 
inquiry.  However,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  Americana  could  iiud  it  to 
their  advantage  to  import  from  Russia,  iu  exchange  fur  their  raw  cottou, 
her  dotbs,  of  medium  qualities,  worth  from  80  copecks  to  2  silver 
roubles  the  arscbine,  with  a  breadth  of  2  arschines,  which  are  very 
good,  as  well  as  those  stufib  called  Flanders  linens,  and  sail-cloths, 
which  are  already  well  known  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  tliat  it  would  load  to  a  more  active  commerei^ 
exchange,  and  faciHtate  the  establishment  of  an  interchange  of  pro- 
ducts and  direct  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

Question  12.  Kaw  cotton,  in  transit  throuirli  Russia,  for  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  pays  a  light  transit  duty  of  about  10  copecks  the  pood. 
Cotton  brought  by  sea  into  the  empire  does  not,  since  the  abolition 
of  the  Sound  dnes,  pay  any  transit  dntj. 

Question  13.  The  best  American  cotton  suffers  a  waste  of  near  15 
per  cent.  For  a  pood  of  yarn.  No.  38,  1  pood  and  7  pounds  of  raw 
cotton  are  required. 

The  Asiatic  cotton  is  much  less  pure  than  American,  and  shows  a 
greater  waste. 

A.  BOUTOWEN, 
Counsellor  of  State,  President  of  the  Seciion  of  (he  CouncH  (jf 
Manvfacturea  and  Commerce^  al  Moscow. 

An  English  gentleman,  long  resident  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  inter* 
ested  in  two  or  more  of  the  mills  in  the  vicinity,  furnished  me  with  a 
memorandum  of  the  amount  of  raw  cotton  received  at  that  port  up 
to  the  Ist  of  August  of  the  Inst  two  years. 

In  1856,  the  amount  was  1,343,038  poods  (48,349,308  pounds  ;)  and 
in  1857.  it  was  1,645,600  poods  (50,241,816  pounds.)  This  gentle- 
man owns  shares  in  the  Rn--^iair''  cotton  mill,  the  capital  of  which 
16  1.000. 000  roubles,  ($750,000,)  in  shares  of  1,000  roubles,  with 
65,000  spindles,  employing  900  hands,  and  yearly  consuming  6,500 
bales  of  cotton ;  and  the  new  mill,  with  a  capital  stock  of  800,000 
roubles,  ($600,000,)  also  in  shares  of  1,000  roubles,  with  55,000 
spindles ;  it  employs  1,300  bands,  and  consumes  annually  10,000 
bales  of  cotton,  being  last  summer,  and  perhaps  still,  worked  day  and 
night.  The  Russian  mill  produced  yarns  Nos.  20  to  40  ;  the  new  mill 
No8.  30  to  40,  all  for  wnrp.  Its  spinning  machinery  was  the  English 
self-acting  mules.  A  spinner,  having  charge  of  two  nades,  could  clear 
25  roubles  (fl9)  per  month.  Ordinary  workers  got  from  T  roubles 
($5  25)  to  9  roubles  ($6  85)  per  month.  The  proportion  of  females  to 
males  employed  was  as  600  to  1,000.  The  raw  material  cost,  on  the 
average,  delivered' at  the  &ctorles,  8^  roubles  ($6  38)  the  pood,  or 
about  17yV  cents  per  pound,  and  the  description  of  cotton  was  from 
middling  to  good  middling. 

Puripg  the  last  eighteen  months,  the  price  of  cotton  yam  had  ranged 
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l)ot\veen  IG  roubles  and  22  roubles  the  pood  (from  $12  to  $lb  50)  per 
3U  poundB  weight  (from  SSj'g^  to  45  cents*)  per  pound.  The  pro- 
duction to  the  spinner  he  believed  to  be,  under  the  new  tariil',  about 
3|  roubles  net,  the  pood,  or  rather  more  than  3  pence  per  pound  (near 
6  cents.) 

Notwithstanding  the  lai^ely  increased  domestic  production,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  English  yarns  was  still  imported,  there  having 
been  received  at  tho  ( Tistom-house  in  St.  Petersburg,  up  to  the  Ist  of 
August  last,  81,570  poods  (2,93G,520  pounds)  against  17,853  poods 
(642,708  ponndn)  np  to  the  same  period  of  tlie  previous  year. 

Tlie  importation  of  dyed  yarns  had  been,  respectively,  1,032  poods, 
(37,152  puLiiids,)  in  1857,  and  392  poods,  (14, 112 pounds,)  in  1856  j  of 
cotton  fabrics  and  tissues,  10,852  poods,  (390,672  pounds,)  in  1867, 
and  2,079  poods,  (74,694  pounds,)  in  1856. 

My  informant  believed  that,  under  the  new  tariff  lately  enforced, 
the  importation  of  dyed  yam  and  of  oottmi  fabrics  and  tissues  would 
increase. 

The  business  of  spinning  had  been  more  profitable  than  ever  during 
tho  yorn  s  1850-'57,  and  hence  the  activity  in  all  the  mills,  most  of 
\vlii(  ii  had  been  working  day  and  night,  large  additions  having  been 
already  made  to  the  number  of  spindles,  and  still  others  being  con- 
templated, besides  the  erection  of  new  establishments  on  a  grander 
scale  than  had  been  hitherto  known.  Whether  the  businoss  was  to 
continue  as  prosperous  as  it  has  of  late  been,  he  considered  doubtful, 
as  there  might  bo  both  too  great  a  production  of  yam  and  too  great 
competition  among  the  spinners. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  supply  of  fuel  at  reasonable  rates,  one  of 
first  importance  to  the  Russian  manufacturer,  where  all  the  estal)- 
lishments  are  worked  hy  steam,  tliis  jrentleman  informed  me  that  the 
import  of  English  coal  up  to  the  1st  of  August,  1857,  had  been 
49,005  chaldrons,  against  25,404  up  tu  the  same  period  in  1856.  The 
facilities  for  importation  were  better  now  than  they  had  formerly 
been,  and  its  employment  would  increase.  He  said  that,  although 
10  roubles'  worth  of  wood  made  as  much  heat  as  the  same  amount  of 
coal,  the  latter  was  preferred. 

I  was  fortunate  in  procuring  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Hobert 
Graig,  the  chief  manager  of  the  Newsky  mill,  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
am  indebted  to  him  for  his  very  kind  reception,  and  the  readiness 
and  intelligence  with  which  he  explained  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  spinning  operations  at  and  near  the  capital,  and  the  details  of  his 
own  estal)lishment,  wliich  is  regarded  by  all  as  a  model  one.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  the  Newsky  mill  was  running  60,000  spindles,  which 
were  soon  to  be  increased  to  140,000.  Its  annual  consumption  was 
6,000  bales,  of  about  420  pounds  each,  all  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  small  quantity  of  Brazilian,  was  of  the  growth  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  spun  into  yams,  ranging  from  No.  30  to  40, 
the  great  bulk  of  which  w\is  sent  . to  bo  disposed  of  in  the  Moscow 
market.  The  entire  supply  of  the  raw  cotton  used  was  purchased  in 
Jjiv<^rftool,  and  complaint  was  made  that  it  had,  during  the  preceding 
)  ear,  contained  more  sand  and  dirt  than  Ufiunl;  there  had  been,  how- 
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ever,  but  little  wastage,  as  the  high  prices  to  whioh  the  article  had 

risen  compelled  the  spinners  to  work  it  all  up. 

The  policy  of  purchasinc^  in  the  Liverpool  market,  instead  of  at  Xew 
Orleans,  Mobile,  or  Charleston,  was  explained  to  be  on  account  of  the 
more  reliable  chissification  or  sorting  at  Liverpool  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  duty  of  25  copeckri  of  a  rouble,  or  18 J  cents)  per  pood, 
he  considered  as  merely  nominali  and  not  calculated  at  ail  to  affect 
consumption.  The  mill  annually  produced  about  62,000  poods, 
(2,232,000  pounds.)  or,  by  spindle,  one  pood  each  of  yams,  which,  at 
an  average  of  18|  roubles  the  pood,  were  worth  1,162,500  roubles 
($871,875.)  At  U&at  time,  the  market  was  good  and  rising.  Mr. 
Craip;  rcprardod  the  protection  under  the  tariff,  to  the  spinner,  as  equal 
to  about  5.2  pence  per  pound  on  the  yarns  spun.  The  mill  employed 
700  hands,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  boys,  women,  and  girls  ;  men  not 
being  liked,  nor  as  readily  to  be  had.  Tiic  wages  paid  to  this  working 
force  for  24  working  days  in  a  mouth,  were  8,000  roubles,  (|G,000,} 
they  finding  themselyes.  The  operatives  whom  I  saw,  during  their 
dinner  hour,  were  healthy  and  cheerful  in  appearance,  and  I  was  told 
by  Mr.  Craig  that  they  were  always  contented,  and  a  much  better 
class  of  people  than  they  had  sometimes  been  represented. 

With  regard  to  the  future  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  the  country, 
ne  regarded  the  prospect  for  lis  increase  as  very  good,  and  on  this 
point,  expressed  some  solicitude  as  to  the  capacities  of  our  cotton- 
growing  States  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  demand  throughout 
the  civilized  world  for  that  raw  material,  as  he  felt  satisfied  that  to 
the  United  States  must  the  world  look  as  the  only  certain  and  relia- 
ble source  of  supply  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  demand.  I  felt 
authori2»d  to  reply  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  and  paid  remuneratiTe 
prices,  our  planters  could  largely  increase  their  production,  so  that 
it€  amount  in  the  total  production  of  the  world  would  be  proportiona- 
bly  much  greater  even  than  it  now  was.  In  his  remarks  on  this  point, 
he  showed  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  position  and  advantages  of 
our  cotton  growers,  as  contrasted  with  tliose  of  other  countries. 

At  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Tliumas  Wright  &  Co.,  near  St. 
Petersburg,  I  wius  cordially  received  by  tlie  chief  manager,  also  an 
Englishman,  and  my  questions  cheerfully  answered. 

This  mill  has  86,000  spindles,  employs  700  hands,  nearly  all  boys, 
women,  or  girls,  whose  wages  range  from  10  to  20  roubles  per  month, 
and  consumes  annually  about  70,000  poods  of  raw  cotton,  (2,500,000 
pounds,)  and  turns  out  nearly  the  same  weight  of  cotton  yarn.  No.  40. 
The  cotton  used  is  New  Orleans,  Upland,  and  Boweds,  mostly  of  mid- 
liTig  quality,  and  its  average  cost,  on  reaching  the  mill,  is  8^  roubles 
19)  to  8^  roubles  ($6  88)  per  pood.  The  waste  did  not  exceed 
6  per  cent. ;  supplies  purchased  in  England.  The  price  of  the  yarns 
spun  varied  from  13  roubles  ($9  75)  to  21  roubles  ($15  75)  per  pood, 
according  to  the  demand. 

There  are  several  other  mills  at  or  near  the  capital  ,*  among  them 
the  Imperial  Factory,  belonging  to  the  Government  at  Alexandrovsky, 
with  a  force  of  55,000  spindles.  It  was  said  not  to  pay  any  profit 
on  its  operations*   Nearly  all  these  various  establishments  had  lately 
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made  considerable  additioDB  to  their  number  of  spindles,  or  were  abont 

to  do  80.  The  quality  of  cotton  consumed,  that  of  the  yarns  spun,  the 
rates  nf  wapres  y»;n(1.  &c.,  wcf",  T  was  told,  quite  uniform.  The  ma- 
chinery is  generally  of  the  very  1  ;st  Enp:li.^h  manufacture?,  oinljracing 
all  the  most  recent  improvements  on  inventions.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  mills  at  or  near  Moscow. 

The  largest  cotton  importing  house  in  Russia  is  that  of  Messrs.  J. 
H.  Frierichs  A  Co.,  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  resident  partner  being 
Mr.  Marsh,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  acts  of  courtesy  and  valuable 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  demand  for  cotton,  present  and  pro- 
spective, &c.,  &c. 

The  extent  of  the  business  affairs  of  this  house,  in  Russia,  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  of  2.000,000  poods  of  cotton  im})orted  into 
Russia,  in  185(1.  850,000  poods  pas.sed  through  its  haiuls.  From  Mr. 
Marsh,  I  learned  that  the  iinjmrtnt luns  were  ahiio.^t  exclusively  of 
American  growth,  Suruts  being  never  used,  except  when  mixed  with 
the  better  and  longer  stapled  American  cottons,  a  process  not  yet  un* 
derstood  by  the  native  spinners.  The  firm  had  tried  the  experiment 
of  importing  two  cargoes  of  Surats,  but  had  concluded  to  order  then* 
to  Liverpool  for  sale,  finding  they  did  not  suit  the  Russian  market. 

Mr.  Marsh  considers  that  the  Russian  practice  of  buying  in  the 
Liverpool  market  in  no  small  degree,  caused  by  the  laet  tliat  the 
managers  of  the  mills,  who  are  all  English,  are  unwilling  to  receive 
stocks  purchased  elsewhere,  believing  that  in  England  alone  the  pro- 
per classiHcatioiid  for  the  descriptions  of  yarn  in  demand  in  the  Rus- 
sian market  are  to  bo  had,  and  their  induence  prevails  over  oLhei 
considerations  with  the  owners. 

In  August  last,  as  Mr.  Marsh  told  me,  all  the  customers  of  his 
house  had  obtained  their  supply  of  raw  cotton  up  to  the  summer, and 
several  even  until  the  month  of  October,  1858.  At  the  same  time,  he 
estimated  the  stock  of  cotton  then  on  sale,  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  25,000 
bales.  The  Iion«se  of  J.  11.  Frierichs  &  Co.,  which,  in  addition  to  its 
Russian  businesij,  has  a  hirjie  custom  in  Germany,  had  of  late  ilecided 
to  change  its  former  system  of  ordering  its  purchases  of  raw  cotton  in 
the  United  States  to  Liverpool,  and  hereafter  to  ^end  them  to  Grimsly, 
on  the  east  coast  of  England,  whence  they  might  be  more  convcnicn' 
and  rapidly  distributed  to  the  ports  of  tiie  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic;. 

As  to  the  prospect  of  cotton-spinning  in  Russia,  he  regarded  it  ae 
quite  good,  although  it  was  not  unlikely  that  some  who  were  engaged 
in  it,  without  ever  having  had  the  necessary  capital,  would  have  to 
succumb  under  increasing  competition  and  high  prices. 

It  is  a  source  of  nmch  regret  to  me  that  the  statement,  promised  by 
Mr.  Marsh,  of  the  importation  of  raw  collon,  yarns,  fabrics,  and 
tis.sue.s  ot  all  descrijit ioiis  intu  Uussia,  with  the  average  prices,  and  a 
list  of  tlie  mills,  the  number  of  spindles,  looms,  &c.,  for  the  lust  four 
years,  has  not  yet  come  to  hand. 

The  Russian  cotton  manufacturer,  while  subject  to  disadvantage^ 
caused  by  remoteness  from  the  ports  of  the  country  which  grows  not 
less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  raw  material  that  he  needs,  from  his 
dependence  ibr  those  supplies  on  the  intermediate  market  of  England, 
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whereby  h^has  to  pay  an  enhanced  price,  which  varies  according  to 
the  abundance  of  money,  the  activity  of  Bpecnlative  demand,  or  of  the 
manufacturing  interest  in  that  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  long 
array  of  brokers'  and  factors*  commiasionb,  charges  for  handling, 
"warehousing,  sorting,  bankers'  profits  on  several  sets  of  bills  of  ex- 
chnngc.  affecting  the  raw  material,  and  the  difficulty  attending  the 
n;ivi>j:ation  of  the  Baltic,  with  its  stront;-  currents  and  interru|)tion 
oi'  navigation  for  more  than  luilf  tlie  year,  lias,  nevertlieles?^,  advan- 
tages which  insure  him  such  profits,  ordinarily,  as  to  make  him  content 
with  his  position.  He  has  abundant  and  cheap  labor  at  his  command, 
suffers  no  solicitude  as  to  strikes  or  combinations  among  hie  opera- 
tives ;  and  what  is  to  him  better  than  all,  has  a  certain  and  profitable 
market  for  all  articles  produced  by  his  capital  and  labor.  There  is 
but  little  prospect  of  this  market  failing  for  a  long  series  of  years  to 
come,  though  the  profits  it  now  affords  may  be  diminished  to  a  point 
more  nearly  approaciuug  the  standard  in  other  countries  for  similar 
industry. 

The  importance  and  expediency  of  direct  trade  between  Russia  and 
this  country  is  fully  recognized  by  her  government  and  the  more 
intelligent  of  her  subjects.  It  is  understood  that  the  Emperor  is  de- 
sirous of  the  establishment  of  American  bouses  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Odessa,  in  order  that  the  experiment  of  direct  commercial  intercourse 
may  be  fairly  tried. 

The  mdditications  made  in  the  old  tariff  isystoni  hv  tlio  tariff  lately 
ordained.  sho\\s  that  liberal  ideas,  in  that  respect,  influence  the 
bovereign  and  his  ministers. 

The  great  system  <•!"  railroads,  projected  to  promote  rapid  and  cheap 
communication  between  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  those  of  the  Black 
Sea,/  and  between  the  banks  of  the  Neva  and  those  of  the  Volga,  ^viU 
be  prosecuted.  Already,  the  branch  of  the  line  between  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Warsaw,  which  is  directed  on  Libau,  upon  the  Baltic,  and 
almost  tonehing  the  frontier  of  Russia,  is  being  constructed  with  all 
practicable  despatch,  and,  when  finished,  will  have  an  immense  inflii- 
enco  or\  tho  corninerce  of  the  country  with  Western  Europe  and  tlie 
United  States,  as  ships  will  lie  able  to  go  there  and  discharge  tlieir 
cargoes  a  month  earlier  than  tliey  can  do  it  now  :  that  they  have  to 
contend,  not  only  with  the  heavy  current  coming  ironi  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  the  north  winds  which  sweep  down  it,  but  also  with  the 
ice  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  rarely  breaks  up  much  before  the 
1st  of  May,  and  closes  it  by  the  Ist  of  November. 

The  Bnssian  government  views  the  commerce  by  way  of  the  Black 
Sea  with  great  favor,  and  in  the  new  tariff  makes  a  discrimination  in 
the  rate  of  duty  on  cotton  or  cotton  manufactures  coming  into  the 
empire  in  t]i:it  direction.  Besides,  being  rarely  frozen  over  in  winter, 
the  port  of  ()def?«a  offers  to  ships  carrying  thither  cargoes  of  cotton 
certain  and  ]irolitable  freights  to  Western  Europe  of  irrain,  tallow, 
hides,  or  other  articles  of  domestic  growth,  of  wLicii  iL  is  the  great 
depot. 

Besides  the  gentlemen  named  above  as  having  dded  me  in  my 
inquiry,  my  particular  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Seymour,  ^e  minister. 
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and  Mr.  Pierce,  the  secretarj  of  our  legation  at  St.  Pitersburg,  and 
to  Mr.  Claxton,  consul  at  Moscow,  all  of  whom  exhibited  much  interest 
in  the  inqnirv  with  wliicli  I  was  charged,  and  a  desire  to  forward  it 
to  the  extent  of  their  power. 


THE  ZOLLVEBEIK  STATES. 

The  German  States  have  consumed  a  portion  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States  since  a  period  shortly  posterior  to  its  introduction 
in  any  coiLsideruble  qiiuutities  into  the  European  markets  ;  and  dnring 
the  last  decennial  period,  this  consumption  on  their  part  of  tlie  raw 
material,  whether  of  the  growth  of  our  own  or  other  countries,  haii 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  command  the  serious  attention  of 
any  one  who  takes  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  cotton  manufacture  in 
Europe,  and  its  influences  on  the  industry,  the  trade,  and  the  general 
well-being  of  those  populations  among  whom  it  is  carried  on. 

Eleven  German  sovereignties  have  united  themselves  with  the  free 
Hanseatic  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  for  the  formation  of  the 
ZoUverein,  or  Customs'  Union,  at  the  liead  of  whicli  stands  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia,  the  mcst  important  in  population  and  political  posi- 
tion, and  at  whose  capital  the  aflfairri  of  the  Union  are  managed.  In 
the  year  1853,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  commercial 
league  was  30,687,939,  which  had  increased,  by  the  census  taken  in 
December,  1855,  to  the  figure  of  32,559, 161,  of  which  Prussia  counted 
17,286,284. 

In  the  year  1847,  the  total  import  of  raw  cotton  was  364,590  ZoU- 
centners,  equivalent  to  40,326,404  of  our  pounds.  In  1853,  it  had 
increa,-ied  to  810,439  centTiors.  or  89,305,474  pounds,  having  much 
more  than  doubled  in  the  period  of  thirteen  years.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that,  during  the  same  period,  a  marked  decrease  in  the  im- 
portation of  cotton  yarns  had  taken  place,  which  shows  that  ihe 
demand  was  becoming  yearly  less  and  leas  dependent  for  supply  upon 
the  foreign  spinning  mills. 

In  his  Statistical  Review  <f  the  moat  Important  Objects  cf  tkb  Tnn^ 
aiid  Consumption  of  tlie  German  ZoBverein,  for  the  period  from  1849  to 
1853,  published  at  Berlin  last  summer,  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Dieterici,  director 
of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  furnishes  a  series  of  illustrative 
tables  wliicli  show  the  increasing  ini{)()rtance  of  the  cotton  trade. 
As  the  work  id  re«j;arded  as  of  standard  authority,  the  tables  which 
accompany  the  rei)ort  have,  where  credit  i»  not  given  to  other 
sources,  been  compiled  from  it. 

Table  A  exhibits  the  total  of  the  imports,  exports,  and  transit 
of  raw  cotton  into,  from,  or  through  each  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
during  the  year  1 853.  It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  a  totfil  of  91, 126,119 
pounds  imported,  Prussia  received  71,274,407  pounds.  This  was 
owing  rather  to  her  geographical  position,  and  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation which  it  atibrded,  than  to  the  extent  of  her  manufacture, 
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in  that  respect,  she  is  exceeded  by  Saxony,  which  appears  to  have 
token  for  consumption  mnch  leas  of  tiie  raw  material.  Bnt  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  judge  of  the  actual  extent  of  consumption  in  anj  of  the  States 
of  the  ZoUverein  from  these  tables,  for  the  reason  that  raw  cotton 
being  free  of  duty,  tliere  is  no  necessity  for  keeping  an  account 
of  the  real  amount  which  goes  into  any  one  of  tlie  States  composing 
it.  In  the  year  1850,  there  were,  accordinc:  to  Mr,  George  Von  Yio- 
bahn,  chief  of  division  of  the  linanciul  Hepartiiieiit  of  the  ministry 
of  commerce,  <fec.,  at  Berlin,  in  tlie  kingflnin  of  Prussia,  88  Bpinneries, 
witli  an  aggregate  of  288,907  iipindlen,  w  iiich,  at  an  estimate  of  40 
pounds,  each,  of  the  raw  material  per  annum,  required  only  11,556,280 
pounds  of  it. 

According  to  official  publications,  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Yon 

Viebahn,  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  the  Zollvt  rein,  during  the 
year  1855,  amounted  to  936,400  centners,  or  118,820. 54()  |uninds  ;  and 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1857,  to  238,3-23  centners,  or  20,288,219  pnundf?. 

Witli  regard  to  the  extent  and  condition  of  cotton  mannfixcture,  it 
may  be  said  that  its  march,  particularly  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  steady  and  progressive,  ns  within  that  period 
the  extension  of  railroads  into  nearly  every  portion  of  the  territory 
has  afforded  fadlities  which  were  before  unknown  for  the  speedy  and 
cheap  transportation  of  both  the  raw  material  and  of  articles  fabricated 
from  it ;  thus  bringing  into  play  the  natural  advantages  for  manufac- 
turing possessed  by  many  of  the  interior  ountries  of  Germany,  but 
which,  owing  to  difficulty  of  access,  had  before  remained  unused.  In 
this  way,  an  impetus  lias  been  icriven  to  maniifaetnnTijr  industry  in 
Bavaria,  Wirteinbcr<r.  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  Grand  l>iif'hy  of 
Badon,  which  promises,  at  no  distant  day,  very  important  rusults. 

Cotton-spinning  by  maehinery  has  been  known  in  Saxony  for  nearly 
forty  years  j  but  neither  tliero,  nor  in  any  other  of  the  States  composing 
the  Zollverein,  does  It  appe^vr  to  have  made  any  very  marked  progress 
until  the  year  1836,  which  is  spoken  of  by  all  who  speak  or  write  on 
the  subject,  in  Germany,  as  one  fraught  with  interest  in  its  history, 
as  it  was  the  era  of  the  establishment  in  Bavaria  and  elsewhere  of 
several  extensive  establishments  modelled  on  those  of  England,  and 
on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown,  which,  having  met  with  abundant  success 
in  their  operations,  gave  oncuuragemcnt  to  otliers  tt»  emhark  their 
surplus  capital  in  similar  enterprises.  Labor  bciiiL^  ahiindaiit  and 
cheap,  and  supplies  of  the  raw  material  readily  ol>taiuable,  the  Ger- 
man spinners  have  been  able,  by  a  system  of  judicious  management, 
and  by  studying  the  wants  of  their  home  markets,  to  placo  themselves 
on  a  nrm  footing.  And  the  manufacturer  of  the  present  day,  ah  hough 
subject  to  suffering  from  occasional  fluctuations  from  financial  crises 
in  the  commercial  world,  on  the  whole,  holds  a  position  which  is  quite 
satisfactory. 

Dr.  Engel,  the  distinguished  statistician  of  Dresden,  in  liis  History 
of  Cotton -Spinmrnj  in  Saxony,  lately  published,  speaking  of  the  con- 
dition and  extent  of  those  establishments  in  the  ZoUverein  devoted 
to  it,  remarks  :  ''The  Zollverein,  in  1855,  contained  1,200,000  spindles, 
consuming  63,600,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  and  producing  yearly 
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50,880,000  pounds  of  yarn,  with  a  waste  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  raw 
material;  the  annual  yield  per  epindle  being  42^  pounds,  which 
appears  higher  than  the  yield  in  England,  but  the  difference  is  eac- 

plaineJ  hy  the  average  number  of  English  yarns  Ijeing  much  higher." 
And  again  :  ''A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  English  is  very 

encouraginp:  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  German  mill  owners. 
The  supply  thus  I'urnished  is  prpinl  to  1  ^^^^^^  pounds  to  each  inhabitant. 
Estimating  the  actual  consinn|»tion  at  only  3  ponnds  per  inhabitant, 
and  supposing  the  supply  lo  \>r  altnjj^ctlK  r  of  ilonipftic  spinning,  the 
amount  of  yarn  produced  would  bu  47,000,000  pounds  more  than  is 
above  stated,  which  wonld  require  an  addition  of  from  1,000,000  to 
1,500,000  of  spindles." 

Since  the  year  1836,  there  have  been  established  very  extensive 
spinning  mills  at  Augsburg,  Kempten,  and  Immenstadt,  in  Bavaria ; 
Urach,  in  Wirtemberg  j  Arlen,  Ettlingen,  and  other  points  in  Baden  ; 
and  at  various  places  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and 
Silesia. 

Accordin*?  to  Dr.  Kijcel.  the  leading  causes  whicli  have  favorod  the 
developiuciit  ot  cotton-spinning  are  the  magnificent  water  power  iound 
in  the  highland  districts  of  some  of  the  States,  the  encouragement 
afforded  by  government,  and  the  success  of  the  establishments  on  a 
large  scale,  and  in  imitation  of  the  English  system.  The  German 
spinners  have  not  attempted,  so  far,  competition  with  England  or 
other  countries  in  fme  spinning,  avoiding  thus  both  the  increased 
expense  of  fitting  their  mills  with  the  necessary  machinery,  and  the 
additional  cost  of  working  up  the  raw  material. 

By  adhering  to  the  plan  of  spinning  the  lower  numbers  only,  the 
average,  in  1855,  being  No.  2H.  they  have  obtained  abuost  the  entire 
supply  of  the  home  market.  The  duties  being  specific,  (by  weight,) 
instead  of  ad  vcdoremj  they  would  labor  under  great  disadvantages  in 
a  struggle  with  a  country  so  advanced  in  the  art  of  cotton-spinning 
as  England,  as  the  duties  by  weight  in  fine  yams,  although  greater 
nominally,  are  really  much  less  than  those  on  the  coarser  and  heavier 
qualities  ;  hence,  a  considerable  import  of  the  finer  numbers  of  yams 
is  still  kept  up,  while  that  of  the  lower  ones  is  quite  limited,  they 
having  been  appropriat  t  *]  by  the  domestic  spinners,  who  have  also,  as 
Dr.  Engel  thinks,  a  line  prospect  for  spinning  hereafter,  with  profit, 
the  finer  ones  also. 

Table  U  presents  a  statement  of  the  imports,  exports,  and  transits 
of  unbleached,  single  or  double-twisted  cotton  yarn  into,  from, 
or  through  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein  during  the  years  1851-53; 
and  that  marked  C  shows  also  the  import,  export,  and  transit  of 
unbleached  yarns,  treble-twisted  or  over,  during  the  same  period. 

Of  the  first  named-descriptions,  the  imports  were  as  follows  :  1851, 
53,059,839  pounds;  1852,  51,209,322  pounds;  l^\-i.'>,,  52.517,991 
p<»unds.  The  exports  were,  in  1851,  1.498.370  jtounds  ;  in  1852, 
1.401,210  pounds  :  in  1853,  1,500,034  pounds.  The  transits  were,  in 
1S51,  8,1UG,512  pounds;  in  1852,  10,493,931  pounds;  and  in  1853, 
9.034,529  pounds. 

Of  unbleached,  treble-twisted  yams,  the  imports  were,  in  1851, 
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386,661  pounds;  iu  1862,  354,977  pounds;  and  in  1853,  336,267 
pounds.   The  exports  were,  in  1851,  1,938,410  pounds;  in  1852, 

2.212,054  pounds;  and  in  1853,  2,740,949  pounds. 

The  transits  .were,  in  1851.  1.311,848  pounds;  in  1852,  1,178,836 
pounds;  and  in  1S53,  1.08G,0G2  pounds.  The  official  dornmentf? 
above  spoken  of,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Von  Viebahn,  y'how  an  ini porta 
tion  of  unbleached,  sincflo  and  double-twisted  yarn^,  in  ISof).  of 
492.186  centnors,  or  54,290,570  pounds;  and  in  1856,  of  493,490 
centners,  or  54,434,413  pounds;  and  of  unbleached,  treble-twisted 
yarns,  an  import,  in  1855,  of  2,453  centners,  or  270,579  pounds ;  and 
in  1856,  of  2,495  centners,  or  275,211  pounds. 

The  values  are  not  given  in  any  of  these  tables,  not  being  required 
aC  the  custom-houses;  but  the  "Germania,"  a  politico-economical 
journal,  published  at  Heidelberg,  and  regarded  as  reliable  authority, 
places  the  value  of  the  entire  import  of  cotton  yarn,  in  1855,  at  the 
sum  of  14,564,400  Thalers,  Avliieh,  at  69  cents  each,  if  equal  to 
$10,049,436;  and  in  1856,  at  15,104,690  Thalers  ($10,463,030.) 

The  duty  on  unbleached,  single  or  double -twisted  cotton  yarn,  is  3 
Thalers  ($2  07)  the  centner  (llOyV/n  pounds);  and  on  unbleached, 
treble,  or  over- twisted  yarn,  it  is  8  ThtJers,  or  |5  22,  the  centner. 

The  transit  duties  are  regulated  according  to  the  tariffs  of  the 
States  through  which  the  rivers,  on  which  most  of  the  carnage  is 
accomplished,  run.  They  vary  somewhat,  but  are  not  onerous.  Con- 
siderable time  might  be  required  to  ascertain  their  precise  nature  and 
amount. 

Of  cotton  tissues,  hosiery,  &c.,  the  importation,  in  1855,  was  7,764 
centners,  or  856,408  pounds:  and  in  1856,  it  was  9,139  centners,  or 

I,  008,07b  pounds,  upon  which  the  duty  was  50  Thalers,  or  $34  50,  the 
centner. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  in  the  year  1856,  there  were  88 
spinning  mills,  running  288,907  spindles.  In  1852,  there  were  in  the 
kingdom  71,267  looms,  of  which  2,500  were  machine  looms,  and  the 
remainder  hand.  They  produced  every  description  of  ordinary  to 
fine  cotton,  pure  or  mixed  stuffs.  Tlio  cotton  manufacture  of  Pru.ssia 
is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  her  lihenish  Provinces,  whidi  were 
not  visited  by  me,  for  want  of  time.  Of  late,  that  branch  of  industry 
has  made  progress  in  and  around  Berlin. 

Saxony  has  hitherto  been  considered  at  the  head  of  cotton  manufac- 
turing industry  among  the  States  of  the  Zollverein,  though  of  late, 
Bavaria  has  begun  to  contest  with  her  this  supremacy.  The  work  o( 
Dr.  Bngel,  quoted  abovo,  gives  many  details  on  the  past  progress 
and  the  present  condition  of  the  industry. 

In  1857,  the  number  of  mills  in  the  kingdom,  according:  to  a  state- 
ment kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Christian  A.  Weiuli^^  chief  ol 
division,  Sec,  in  the  ministry  of  finance,  was  135,  ruimiiifx  (100, 000 
spindlcj*.  The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  wa^  about  30,000,000 
poundf.  of  which  12,950,595  pounds  were  of  the  growth  of  the 
Unitetl  St^ites,  almost  all  of  which  was  imported  via  Bremen ;  and 

II,  432,403  pounds  of  the  growth  of  the  East  Indies,  imported  via 
Hamburg. 
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On  the  American  cotton,  the  waste  ayeraged  18  per  cent. ;  on  the 
East  Indian,  24  per  cent;  making  a  general  average  waste  of  SO^Vi 

per  cent. 

The  actnnl  prodnction,  of  yarn  of  all  number.^ — the  average  being 
23_was  ID, 308, 100  pounds,  of  the  total  value  of  5,470,645  Tbalers. 
The  prices  of  yarn  are  regulated  by  those  current  at  the  time  in  the 
English  or  lliuuburg  markets,  adding  2  new  groschen,  or  4  cents,  for 
duties,  transportation,  &c. 

The  domestic  production  of  yam  is  all  consumed  at  home ;  besides 
which)  there  is  an  additional  demand  for  about  15,000,000  pounds 
of  yarn  and  twist. 

There  are,  it  is  said,  but  very  few  purchases  of  American  cotton 
made  by  direct  negotiation,  intern!!  jiute  agencies  at  Bremen  or  in 
England  being  used.  This  remark  will  apply  also  to  most  other  parts 
of  Germany. 

In  the  year  1S5T,  there  were  in  Saxony  20,000  looms,  of  which  500 
were  machine,  employed  in  weaving  pure  cotton  tissues  ;  from  8,000 
to  10,000  looms  employed  in  weaving  tissues  of  mixed  cotton  and 
linen ;  and  from  20,000  to  25,000  looms,  of  which  1,000  were  machine, 
employed  in  wea\nng  tissues  of  mixed  cotton  and  wool;  and  3,000 
stocking  weaving  looms,  about  400  of  which  consumed  pure  cotton 
thread. 

Mixed  good?  and  tissnes  are  the  chief  productions  of  Saxon  manu- 
factures, consisting  mainly  of  half  cotton  and  half  linen  clothing  stuffs, 
carpets,  table  and  furniture  covers,  lastings,  <tc.  There  are  also 
fabrics  of  cotton,  mixed  with  wool  or  silk,  too  various  for  particular 
mention.  In  1855,  according  to  Dr.  Engel,  the  employes  of  the 
spinneries  were : 


Adult  males   4.21G 

Adult  females   4,717 

Boys   1,487 

Girls   940 

Officers,  &c   276 


Total  amount  of  wages  and  salaries  paid,  $906,800.  Of  these,  the 
men  received  36p§^  per  cent. :  the  women,  40 jV©  P^^*  cent. ;  tlie  boys, 
12rVo  per  cent,  j  the  girls,  S^i^  per  cent;  and  the  officers,  2jYff  per 
cent. 

To  tlie  United  States  the  exports  consisted  principally  of  hosiery, 
valued  at  2.000,000  Thalers  ;  cotton  and  linon  goods,  valued  at 
1,000,000  Thalers;  woolen  cloths  v:^h\od  at  1,500,000  Thalers ;  and 
oth- r  woolen  goods,  valued  at  500,000  Thalers. 

Want  of  time  prevented  my  visiting  either  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg, 
or  Baden,  though  each  offered  an  interesting  field  of  investigation. 

Much  might  be  done  by  a  properly  accredited  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  could  remain  lon^  enough  in  the  diflerent  States  of  the 
Zollverein  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  spinners  in  doing 
away  with  their  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  production  and  trade  in 
cotton,  and  of  the  practicability  of  direct  trade  between  those  coun- 
tries and  our  own.   Their  errors,  in  this  respect,  have  been  created 
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and  fostered,  for  the  most  part,  by  parties  who  have  profited  largely 
as  tke  intermediaries  of  an  indirect  commercial  intercourse^  and  whose 
plain  interest  it  is  to  keep  np  the  existing  system. 

The  operations  of  the  mercliarits  of  Bremen  liave,  indeetl,  done 
much  to  relieve  tlie  consumers  of  tho  interior  from  the  additional 
price  they  have  been  paying  for  the  raw  material,  in  the  shape  of 
profitii,  commissions,  and  various  other  charges,  to  English  factors, 
brokers,  bankers,  &c. ;  bat  there  remains  yet  much  to  be  done,  which, 
once  effected,  cannot  fail,  in  the  end,  to  benefit  greatly  both  the 
country  of  production  and  that  of  consumption. 

At  present,  the  average  price  of  cotton  delivered  at  the  mills  in 
Saxony  is  70  pfennings  for  Surats,  and  100  pfennings  for  American 
"middlinprs."  after  beinj:;  cleaned.  The  two  de^rriptionR  are  prener- 
ally  mixed  in  tlie  proportion  of  one-third  Snrat  to  twd-third:^  Ameri- 
can. Of  cottun  yarn,  the  average  price  is  85  pfennings  per  pound. 
Six  pfennings  are  equal  to  one  cent  of  our  currency. 


Statement  of  the  import,  export,  and  transit  of  cotton  into  and  from 
each  of  the  States  of  the  Zollvcrein  durhuj  the  year  IS53 ;  the  tifeigkts 
reduoed  to  tite  standard  i^'  tfie  United  StaXca, 


rrut>6iri,  with  LQxembQfif. 
ii»T»rift................ 

Saxony  ................ 

Wirt(.'mberg  .  

Bsdea  ...  .......... 

Electoral  Hease  ......... 

Duchy  of  Hesse......... 

'J'}\urinLr!a   

IV  UCbwick  . 

Nassjiu  

rraiikfort-on-the-Miiiu  . 
Add  iaiport  by  tlio  post 


Import. 

Eixport* 

TVaiult. 

71,274, 407 
902,  #76 
16,23!),  780 
27,0  J.") 
3,0S(J,221 
43,681 

627.919 
ll.iHI,U21 

171.  iHii; 

3,  20*2,  26 1 

1  5S6,49S 

9,166 

2,<)4d 

91, 1S6, 119 

20,948,823 

19, 660,894 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIEE. 

It  was  not  in  my  power  to  obtain  any  infonnation  as  to  the  date 
of  the  establishment  of  cotton-spinning  and  mannfactare  in  Anstria 
or  any  of  its  Oennan  Provinces.    Of  late  years,  they  have,  however 

incrcaRor!  very  considerably,  having  shared  the  g-eneral  prosperity  of 
that  branch  of  industry  in  Europe.  The  import  of  cotton  for  the 
year  1856,  accordinp;  to  the  olFicial  review  of  tlie  imports  and  exports 
for  that  year,  published  at  Vienna,  in  1857,  amounted  to  708,197 
2k)llcentner8,  which,  at  llOj'ff^'^  United  States  pounds,  each,  would 
maJce  84,774,371  of  onr  pounds;  of  this  758,895  ZoUcentners,  or 
83,747,858  pounds,  were  for  consumption,  and  9,302  Zollcentners,  or 
1,026,503  pounds,  were  in  transit. 

The  importation  of  1856,  compared  with  that  of  1855,  exhibited 
an  increase  of  140,936  Zollcentners  (15,552,993  pounds.) 

The  value  of  the  cotton  consumed  was,  in  Austrian  convention, 
florins  23,760,070,  equal,  at  48,1  eentseach,  to  the  sum  of  tl0,938, 634. 

Upon  raw  eotton  and  its  waste,  imported  for  cuusum|>tion,  no  duty 
is  levied  ;  if  it  be  in  transit,  there  is  a  smaii  duty  of  G  kreutzers  (4J 
cents  per  Zollcentners.) 

The  Beport  of  the  D^xar^meid  qf  BkAistka,  pMiahti  hy  (he  Directory 

AdminisircUive  SUUtsHos  <f  the  Imperial  Ministry  <f  Commerce  for 
the  fourth  year,  Vienna,  1855,  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  cotton 
spinnerics  of  the  empire  in  the  year  1854,  from  which  the  following  ' 
table  has  been  compiled : 


FBOVPfCB. 

Mills 

No.of  BplndlM. 

Detoriplioii  of  yariu,  &c. 

r 

47 

569,979 

^o,  6  up  to  40,  60.  80,  100,  110,  12U, 

140. 

9 

83,590 

No.  4  to  44,  50,  (10,  80,  100. 

3 

25,4fi4 

No.    to  40.  100. 

1 

12,000 

No.  6  to  40. 

2 

18,300 

No.  4  to  It.  4  to  26, 

Tvrol  

22 

No  4  to  40,  t;  to  4fi,  10  to  to,  .3(1  to  10. 

71 

449, 90G 

No.  1,  4,  au(i  ti,  to  20,  30,  40,  60,  tiO, 

HO,  yu,  100,  120. 

SO 

129,046 

No.  4  to  2 ),  6  to  20, 6  to  30,  8  to 40, 

20  to  loo. 

2 

88,464 

No.  8  to  40. 

1 

1,440 

No.  6  to  IG,  6  to  20. 

1 

96U 

No.  6  to  16. 

Total  

189 

1,683,243 

Several  of  thene  mills,  also,  spin  twist,  particularly  those  of  Felix- 
dorf,  Nob.  30-100  (Truman,  6-140 ;)  and  Haratic  (20-160.) 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  great  balk  of  Austrian  spun  yams  is 
of  the  lowest  numbers,  niniiiiii:*  from  No.  4  to  No.  60,  upon  which  the 
tariff  affords  a  very  high  and  ahnoBt  prohibitive  protection. 
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Tlie  yarns  produced  are  mostly  nnbleacbed,  and  a  readj  kome 

market  i.s  found  for  them. 

The  demand  is  ])rincipully  for  middling;  qualities  16—24,  which 
are  worth,  ordinarily,  in  the  Triest  market  5^  florins  ($2  70)  the 
package  of  10  puuiiJs.  When  imported,  they  are  sent  chieflv  to 
Hungary,  Bosnia,  and  Wallachia.  Bleached  yarns  of  the  lower  num- 
bera  imported  cannot  ordinarilj  compete,  by  reason  of  the  duties,  with 
those  of  domestic  production.  At  Triest,  which  is  a  free  port,  thej 
are  worth,  generally,  from  4  florins  {il  94)  to  4  J  florins  ($2  18)  the 
package  of  10  pounds,  and  are  in  demand  for  the  Levant  markets. 
The  duty  on  bleached  yarn  and  twist  is  46J  kreutzers  (near  36  cents) 
the  package  of  10  pounds.  On  bleached  and  twisted  yarn  the  duties 
are  54  .\  kreutzers  (near  44  cents)  in  the  package  of  10  pounds,  while 
on  thooe  which  are  dyed  it  is  1  florin  22  kreutzers  (near  65  cents)  for 
the  same  measure,  and  they  uru  also  excluded  from  the  domestic 
market  by  reason  of  the  duties. 

The  domestic  yams  are  worth  at  Prague,  which  is  the  great  centre 
of  production,  the  Proyince  of  Bohemia  having  71  miUs  and  449,906 
spindles  out  of  a  total  of  1,533,243,  from  42  to  45  kreutzers  (35  to  36 
cents)  the  pound.  This  does  not,  as  I  was  told,  matenally  differ  from 
the  prices  at  other  points  of  Austria. 

A  very  active  spinning  business  is  carried  on  at  Prague  and  the 
neighboring  districts  of  Bohemia,  the  raw  material  being  almost 
wholly  supplied  by  way  of  Bremen. 

The  mill  of  Mr.  llichter — the  only  one  visited  by  me — luis  1G,000 
Spindles,  employs  500  hands  in  spinning  and  weaving,  and  consumes, 
on  an  average,  10,000  pounds  of  cotton  per  week,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  middling"  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  which,  delivered  at  the  mill, 
cost  from  45  florins  ($21  83)  to  50  florins  ($24  25)  the  centner 
(llOyVoV  poinds.) 

Surat  is  used  but  to  a  limited  extent^  and  for  the  lowest  numbers, 
being  mixed  with  the  other  varieties. 

The  yarns  spun  are  chiefly  Nos.  25  and  26,  which  are  woven  into 
ordinary  cloths.  The  yarn  of  this  and  other  lower  nuiiibers  is  worth 
at  Prague  from  42  to  45  kreutzers  (33 ^^g-  to  36  cent**)  the  pound.  Tlio 
wages  paid  are,  for  a  head  spinner,  from  7  to  8  florins  ($3  40  to  $3  80) 
per  week.  He  is  allowed  one  assistant,  at  2  florins,  (97  cents,)  and 
two  boys,  one  of  whom  receives  1  florin  48  kreutzers,  (86|  cents,)  and 
the  other  1  florin  30  kreutzers  (72  cents  per  week.)  For  women  and 
girls,  the  wages  are  from  15  to  25  kreutzers  (12  to  20  cents)  per  day. 

For  weavers,  the  average  wages  are  3  florins  ($1  45)  per  week. 
The  working  day  begins  at  5  a.  m.  and  cTids  at  7  p.  m.,  and  an  ordi- 
nary weaver  can  weave  from  24  to  30  Austrian  ells  (20  to  26|  yards) 
per  week. 

Spinning  is  also  carried  on  in  all  the  other  provinces  named  in  the 
table  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  the  difference  being  mainly  in  the 
fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  yams  turned  out.  In  the  two  Provinces, 
(Upper  and  Lower  Austria,)  of  Austria  proper  and  Styria,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  finer  numbers  are  turned  out ;  but  the  new  material 
consumed  continues  to  be,  for  b j  far  the  greater  part)  of  the  growth 
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of  the  United  States ,  and,  as  obseired  in  a  former  part  of  this  report, 
imported  for  the  mills  in  the  Yorarlberfz;.  Yiennn,  and  Styrin,  by  way 
of  Breiucii  or  Hamburg,  on  account  of  the  superior  advantaL^oj?  the 
firwt-named  city  especially  presents  above  Triest  or  Vienna  in  the 
lowness  of  freights. 

TJie  Movimento  ddla  Navigazione  e  Commercio,  in  Trieste^  neW  anno 
scktre  1856 — The  Progress  in  Commerce  and  Navigation,  in  Triest, 
for  the  year  1856 — an  official  pnblication,  gives  the  following  state^ 
ment  of  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  that  port  in  the  year  1856, 
with  the  conntries  or  ports  from  which  it  came : 

Centners 

From  Austrian  ])r*i  t8   427 

Papal  States   108 

Greece   99 

Sardinia   184 

France  on  the  Mediterranean   25 

France  on  the  Atlantic   470 

Malta   12 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland   60,594 

Netherlands  •   7 

Turkey   5.180 

Egypt   102,199 

St.  Domingo   150 

United  States   133,020 


Total  (33,375,326  ponnds)  302,430 

The  exportation^  for  the  same  period  were,  by  land,  171,387  cent- 
ners^ (18,913,412  pounds,)  and  by  sea  as  follows: 

Centners. 

To  Austrian  ports   80,180 

Papal  States   442 

Greero   20 

Kingdom  of  Naples   1,441) 

Ionian  Islands   43 

Tuscany   38 

Turkey   178 

Total  (9, 088, 397  ponnds)    82, 356 

The  cotton  exported  to  Austrian  ports  went^  as  I  was  informed, 
into  Lombardy,  by  way  of  the  river  Po  ;  and  what  was  not  demanded 
there  went  over  the  Alps  into  Tyrol,  the  Vorarlburg,  and  a  portion 
also  into  Switzerland. 

Tlie  171,387  centners  exported  by  land  were  nearly  all  sent  into 
Styria,  Carniola,  Gratz,  &c.  What  effect  the  completion  and  putttng^ 
into  operation  oif  the  entire  railroad  line  between  Tricst  and  Vienna, 
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which  was  accomplished  hist  summer,  may  have  upon  the  importation 
of  cotton,  particularly  from  the  United  States,  the  East  Indies,  or 
South  America,  into  Triest,  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  The  irreat 
obstacle  to  any  marked  increase  is  the  uncertainty  of  obtaiiiiug 
return  freights  for  cotton-laden  vessels  j  and  unless  that  be  removed, 
Bremen  will  probably  contiiiQe  to  maintam  her  supremacy  as  the 
entrepdt  for  the  mnch  greater  part  of  the  raw  material,  unless  Genoa 
should  deprive  her  of  a  portion  of  the  trade,  now  that  the  Sandinian 
}Uid  Lombardy  lines  of  railroad  arc  so  extensive,  and  by  which  means, 
it  is  thought^  Lombardy,  the  Tyrol,  the  Vorarlberg,  and  even  Venice 
herself,  perhaps,  may  be  supplied  at  a  less  cost  of  transportation  than 
by  ships  fjoing  to  either  Venice  or  Triei?t,  as  tliat  port  offers  much 
gruHter  prospects  of  ready  and  paying  return  freights  than  any  of. 
the  others. 

•  Through  the  kind  attention  of  Messrs.  S.  &  A.  Blumenthal,  bankers, 
at  Yenice,  I  obtained  the  following  statement  of  the  amount  and 
value  of  cotton  imported  into  Uiat  port  during  the  years  1855  and 
1856,  and  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1857.  The  weights,  French 
kilogrammes,  and  the  values,  Austrian  livres,  are  here  reduced  to 
their  corresponding  values  with  us : 

1855 — 85,867  pounds;  value,  $10,820. 
1850—99,266  pounds;  value,  |12,654. 
1857 — (seven  months)  58,123  pounds;  value,  |7,462. 

The  condition  of  the  spinning  and  cotton  manu&cturing  interest  in 
the  Lombardo-Yenitian  Provinces  is  one  of  great  prosperity,  as  none 
but  articles  which  command  a  ready  and  profitable  home  market  are 
turned  out,  the  cost  of  production,  deducting  that  of  the  raw  material, 
being  quite  moderate. 

The  conimunir'ation  which  follows  is  from  the  liiirhly  respectable 
firm  uf  Antonio  and  Andrea  Ponti,  of  Milan,  who  appeared  to  take 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  giving  information,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
Lombardy  and  the  other  Italian  Provinces  of  Austria. 

The  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  Lombardy  is  estimated  at 
30,000  bales,  of  which  25,000  are  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States, 
and  5,000  of  the  Indies  and  the  Levant ;  that  is,  cottons  coming  from 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Surat,  and  cottons  coming  from  Macedonia, 
Smyrna,  and  Malta. 

The  mnch  greater  part  of  the  cotton  from  the  United  States,  Malta, 
mid  the  Indies,  is  received  through  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  nearly  all 
those  from  the  Levant  are  imported  by  way  of  Triest,  where  there 
is  a  great  entrepot  of  those  ({nalities,  and  formerly  a  much  more 
considerable  importation  was  counted,  but  the  low  prices  of  cotton,  in 
America,  during  the  years  1840,  1844,  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  have, 
broken  up  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  countries  of  the  Levant. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  railroad  from  Genoa  to  Novara,  a  great 
deal  of  the  cotton  from  the  United  States  came  in  by  way  of  Trieste 
and  was  sent  to  Milan  by  the  river  Po  as  far  as  Mantua,  and  after- 
wards, by  wagon,  tn  its  destination  ;  but  now,  the  transport  by  rail- 
road furnishes  a  more  rapid  and  economical  way,  and  has  annihilated 
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the  commerce  uf  Triest  as  regards  that  article,  Gouoa  being  mncli 
nearer  to  Milau  and  possessing  superior  advantages,  although  the 
entire  line  of  railway  from  Miliui  to  Yenice  end  Trieai  ie  now  open. 
The  transportation  from  Genoa  to  Milan,  indnding  all  expenaee  of 
discharging,  warehouBing,  Ac,  is  calcnlated  at }  cent  per  dollar  on 
the  American  pound,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  transportation  from 
Triest  to  Milan  would  cost  twice  as  much  and  take  twice  the  time. 

At  Geuofi.  cotton  is  bought  directly  through  brokers,  without  other 
ex|u  iise  than  ;i  coiiirnission  ot"  one-lialf  of  1  per  cent.,  and  is  imported 
at  less  expense  from  the  country  of  its  growtii  than  at  cither  Triest 
or  Venice. 

The  first  importation  of  United  States  cotton  into  Genoa  dates  from 
1827,  by  the  house  of  Ponti,  a  member  of  which  was,  in  that  year,  at 
New  Orleans,  making  direct  purchases,  and  afterwards,  in  1841 ; 
the  writer  of  this,  resided  in  the  United  States  for  the  period  of 
eleven  years,  and  carried  on  trade  in  this  article  by  way  of  tlie  Medi- 
terranean, brinjring  the  consumption  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  now 
is,  while  the  previous  consumption  was  only  one-quarter  AiTiericaii  to 
three-quarters  Levant.  Now  many  of  the  largest  spinners  import 
cotton  direct  from  the  United  States,  and  are  able  to  furnish  a  good 
supply  to  the  smaller  spinners. 

In  iiombardy,  we  count  33  spinning  mills  of  800  horse  power,  600 
mule  jennies,  and  140,000  spindles;  of  this  number,  the  Province  of 
Milan  contains  18  mills  of  450  horse  power,  300  mule  jennies,  and 
80,000  spindles;  the  remaining  15  mills  are  scattered  through  the 
adjoining  Provinces  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Pondrio,  and  Como. 

Our  Ponti  mill,  at  Gallavati  and  Sulbrata  Alona,  is  the  oldest,  and 
dates  from  1810.  It  ccmnts  18,000  spindles,  and  is  tlio  most  extensive 
in  Loml>artly.  The  yarn  wpun  ranges  from  Xos.  2  to  34.  The  weight 
and  quality  are  established  on  the  same  footing  as  in  England,  All 
its  product  is  consumed  in  Lombardy  and  Yenice. 

The  yams  of  all  the  Lombardian  spinneries  are  consumed  either  in 
the  fabrif^ation  of  very  common  stuffs,  made  of  Nos.  2, 4, 8,  or  10,  which 
the  peasants  carry  to  their  homes  to  be  worked  up  during  the  winter, 
making  themselves  their  supply  of  cloth,  or  by  contractors  or  whok 
sale  merchants. 

The  merchandise  fabricated  by  the  large  manufacturers  may  he 
estimated  at  300,000  pieces  of  domestics;  6,000  pieces  of  vehcts  : 
150,000  pieces  of  fustian  ;  170,000  pieces  of  shirtinsTB  ;  150,000  jiieces 
of  cottonades ;  80,000  pieces  of  other  coarse  tissuer*,  and  fur  con- 
•nmption  in  our  country* 

The  length  of  the  piece  cannot  be  given,  for  the  reason  that  each 
manufacturer  has  his  own  measure ;  but  it  may  be  estimated  at  an 
average  of  60  yards.  ^ 

The  principal  villages  of  production  are  Gallavati,  for  fustians; 
Busta,  lor  domestics,  fustians,  and  other  stuflfs ;  and  Monza,  for  cotton- 
ades. Tln'se  villajxes  are  all  in  the  Province  of  Milan,  and  it  mav  be 
said  that  they  manulUuture  enouffh  for  the  requirements  of  all  the 
other  Provinces  of  Lombardy  and  a  good  part  of  Venice.  However, 
many  inhabitants  of  the  country  also  buy  yarns  of  very  coarse  descrip- 
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tions  for  the  fiibrication  of  heavy  goods,  such  as  socks,  bonnetry,  &c. 
The  numbor  of  looms  worked  at  Gallavati.  Bnstn,  and  Monza  is 
L'stimattM]  at  18,000,  and  nearly  all  the  cidtivators  become  weavers  m 
soon      they  have  finislicd  their  held  work. 

The  piece  costs  iVom  $1  to  $1  25,  according  to  the  fineness  oi  quality, 
and  there  are,  at  the  least,  5,000  families  who  are  Bupplicd  in  this 
manner.  Labor  with  is  so  cheap  because  it  is  thus  employ  ed  at 
hours  and  seasons  when  there  is  nothing  elsewhere  to  do,  and  partic- 
ularly by  those  members  of  the  families  who  do  not  till  the  soil ;  that 
is  to  say,  by  children  ander  eight  years,  and  by  the  aged  people  above 
sixty  years  old. 

The  most  extensive  mannfnctiiring  firms  are  those  of  our  house  and 
of  M.  Tnrati.  It  was  tlie  first  named  which  introduced,  in  the  year 
1808,  the  fabrication  ui  iustians  into  Lonibardy,  with  which  the  lower 
classes  of  people  are  at  present  clothed. 

Accept,  sir,  our  most  devoted  salutations. 

ANTONIO  &  ANDREA  PONTL 

Milan,  October  7,  1857. 

The  importation  of  cotton  yarns  and  manufactured  goods,  partic- 
ularly those  which  are  bleached  or  colored,  is  discouraged  by  the 
imposition  of  duties  which  ar©  ia  some  cases  heavy,  and  in  others 
absolutely  prohibitive. 

Up  to  the  30th  June,  1856,  the  quantity  of  unbleached  yarn  im- 
ported was  50,883  Zolicentners,  equal  to  5,615,180  pounds,  upon 
which  the  duty  paid  was  6  florins  ($2  91)  per  centner;  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  the  import  amounted  to  61,855  Zolicentners, 
(6,826,009  pounds,)  on  which  the  duty  paid  was  5  florins  (|2  42.) 
The  total  value  was  6,764,280  florins,  or  $2,279,675;  while  the  total 
duty  paid  was  614,573  florins  ($298,067.) 

Of  bleached,  but  not  dyed  yarn,  the  import  for  the  year  was  onlv 
3,249  Zolicentners,  (3'>3,543  pomidH, )  j)aying  a  dutv  of  10  florina 
($4  So)  the  Zt.ll  centner,  and  its  valne  was  324, 900  II  ri 1 1 ^,  ($157,576,) 
paying  a  total  duly  ui  o2,4D0  flonns  ^$15,757.)  Oi  tlyed  yarn  and 
twist,  the  import  was  1,211  Zolicentners  (133,641  pounds.)  It  wa^i 
vcalued  at  157,430  florins,  ($76,353,)  which,  at  the  duty  of  12  florins 
30  kreutzers,  or  $6  66  the  Zollcentner,  yielded  a  revenue  of  15, 137 
florins  ($7,341.) 

Of  this  description,  there  were  imported  under  "the  free  trade  with 
the  Zollverein  States,"  15,772  Zollrentners  (1.740,520  pounds), 
which  paid  only  2  liorins  30  kreutzers,  or  22  duty,  the  Zullrentner. 
Its  value  was  2,()50.:U)0  liorins,  ($91)4,424,)  and  the  X'eveuuo  derived 
from  it  amounted  to  39,430  florins  ($19,054.) 

On  bleached,  but  not  dyed  yarns,  coming  in  under  thd  same 
arrangement  with  the  ZoUverein  States,  the  dut^  is  only  2  florins  30 
kreutzers,  (|1  22,)  while  on  unbleached  yams  it  is  levied  at  the  same 
rate, 

Trieat  being  a  free  port,  with  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Levant, 
Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Wallachia,  tlrere  is  a  considerable  demand  for  such 
qualities  and  descriptions  of  yams  as  could  not,  if  sent  into  the 
26  a 
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Aubtrian  markets,  at  all  enter  into  coui  j  •titiou  witn  tliose  of  domestic 
production  bj  reason  of  the  cuurmoiLs  duued.  The  yams  destined  for 
Triest  arc  generally  put  up  in  packages  of  10  pounds. 

Bat  jealous  as  tbe  Austrian  government  shows  itself  as  to  competi* 
tion  with  its  domestic  produce  of  cotton  yams  and  twist,  it  is  sti]! 
more  80  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  cotton  fabrics  and  tissues  ; 
and  although  it  has  not  gone  to  the  length  that  France  has  done,  of 
proliiluting  absolutely  and  in  exprcj^s  Innguage,  their  introduction 
witliin  its  territory,  the  same  object  is  attained  by  the  imposition  of  a 
scale  of  duties  which  are  virtually  prohibitive.  Thu?*,  on  the  most 
ordinary  description  of  cotton  ^lull's,  "raw,  unblcaclicd.  luidycd,  and 
unprinted,"  the  duty  imposed  amounts  to  40  Uorins  {i^VJ  44)  the  Zoll- 
centner.  On  articles  of  middling  fineness,  dressed,  bleached,  dyed, 
Ac,  75  florins  (|36  24}  the  Zollcentuer.  If  from  the  States  of  the 
Zollverein,  45  florins  ($21  84).  Muslins  printed,  100  florins  (or 
^48  24)  the  Zollcentner.  If  from  the  "free  trade  of  the  ZoUverein 
States,"  45  florins  ($21  84).  Bobbinets,  English  tulles,  laces,  and 
embroideries,  250  florins  ($121  25)  the  Zollcentner ;  if  from  the 
"free  trade  of  the  Zollverein  States,"  200  florins  ($97;)  and  if 
from  the  privileged  factories  of  Venice,  228  florins  40  krcutzers 
($110  i)U.) 

With  such  duties  to  contend  against,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  entire  importation  of  all  such  fabrics  and  tissues  into  the 
Austrian  empire,  with  its  39,500,000  inhabitants,  only  amounted,  in 
1856,  to  7,708  Zollcentners,  (857,237  pounds,)  of  the  value  of 
1,769,680  HoriiK^  ($858,295,)  while  the  revenue  amounted  to  649,259 
florins  ($314,890.) 

SARDINIA. 

Althoujrh  somewhat  later  in  the  adoption  of  cotton-spinning,  and 
the  oiher  branches  of  manufacture  of  which  our  great  staple  furnishes 
the  material,  than  many  of  the  Continental  States,  Sardinia  exhibits  a 
healthy  state  of  progress,  if  an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the 
consumption  of  cotton,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  whicli. 
at  the  last  census,  was  under  6,000,000.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  industry  is  carried  on  almost  exclusively  in  Piedmont,  while 
in  Genoa,  Savoy,  and  the  island  of  Sardinia  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  ail, 
knr>\vn. 

Tlu'  mills  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  found  at  or  near  the  town  of 
Arouii,  on  Lake  M;iggiore.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  industrial 
census  of  the  kinjii^dora  is  taken,  and  the  number  of  mills,  spindles, 
looms,  and  employes  was  unknown  to  all  those  with  whom  I  conversed 
on  the  subject.  An  extensive  importer  of  cotton  at  Genoa  was  kind 
enough  to  promise  me  such  statistics  on  these  points  as  he  could 
procure  among  his  customers,  but  they  have  not  yet  come  to  hand. 

The  latest  official  publtciitir^n  relative  to  the  imports  and  exports  of 
cotton,  yarns.  !«nd  tissues,  is  3Iov>rnp}^fo  (hmmer dale  clcV  Anno.  11*^55, 
(Commercial  Progress  for  1855,)  published  by  the  ministry  of  iinanco 
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in  1857^  wliich  is  preceded  by  some  preliminarj  observations  and 
comparisons  of  results  with  those  of  former  years.  Of  cotton,  it  is  said: 

**This  class  is  one  of  the  most  important,  by  value,  and  the  nnmber 
of  commercial  contracts  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  of  which  tlio  united 
values  of  the  importiitions  and  exportations  is  40,520,512  livres, 
($7,537,931,)  with  an  increase  of  OJ  per  cent,  on  tlic  last  trienwal 
mean,  and  of  3.^  jior  cent  on  the  import  of  the  precedihj:^  year." 

The  a(  (i>m]):iiiyiii,L^  tabic,  marked  A,  coni]>iled  from  the  official 
publication  above  cited,  will  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  cotton 
imported  into  Sardinia,  and  the  countries  "whence  it  came.  It 
wiu  be  se^n  that  more  than  half  of  it  was  derived  from  the  United 
States,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
that  reported  as  coming?  from  Franc  o.  England,  Belgium,  &c.,  waa 
also  of  the  growth  of  thi^  country.  The  table  marked  B,  also  from 
the  same  official  source,  exhibits  the  import,  export  and  consumption 
of  cotton  for  the  six  yetirs  beginnim::  witii  1850,  and  ending  with  1855. 
The  exportation  of  the  last  year  namt-d  showed  an  increase  of  23  per 
cent,  in  the  triennial  mean,  and  ol'  30  {)er  cent,  when  com])ared  with 
the  year  1854.  .Mr.  llerbremont,  the  couriul  at  Genua,  kindly  furnished 
me  with  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  cotton  imported  direct  into 
that  city  from  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1856,  and 
the  three  quarters  of  1857,  ending  with  the  30th  September,  by  which 
it  appears  that  the  amount  received  in  185G  was  39,659  bales,  which, 
at  450  pounds  per  bale,  (a  moderate  estimate,)  would  amount  to 
17,844,300  i)OTinds  ;  which,  with  the  supplies  derived  from  France, 
England.  ^S^c,  would  go  to  show  a  largely  increased  consumption, 
compared  with  tlie  previous  year. 

Up  to  Sepiciiii»er  30,  1857,  the  direct  importiition  had  reached 
25,064  bales,  which,  at  the  average  above  assumed,  would  give 
11,278,800  pounds  of  the  raw  material  from  the  United  States  alone. 
There  was,  probably,  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  this  year  in  Sar- 
dinia, owing  to  the  short  crop  of  our  country  and  the  high  prices,  as 
was  the  case  in  other  European  countries. 

The  export  of  raw  cotton  in  the  year  1855  was,  altogether,  4,134,555 
kilogrammes  (0.096,021  pounds;)  of  which  3,722,780  kilogrammes 
(8,290, 116  pounds)  Avere  sent  into  the  Austrian  emj)ir<\  The  (quan- 
tity, thercioi  c,  left  for  consumption  was  I).  921, 639  ]>ouii(ls. 

If  the  estimate  of  40  pounds  of  the  raw  material  per  year  to  each 
spindle  be  applied  to  Sardinia,  the  result  would  be  260,000,  which 
is  probably  near  the  truth. 

From  all  I  could  learn,  the  qualities  of  the  yarns  spun,  tissues 
woven,  wages  paid,  &c.,  resemble  closely  the  same  branches  of  the 
industry  in  Lombardy. 

The  duty  on  cotton  yarns  imported  is  regulated  according  to  tho 
degree  of  fineness,  it  being  the  objet  t  of  tli.o  government  to  protect 
its  own  spinners  against  competition  in  the  home  market.  Tims,  on 
unbleached  yarn  lielow  No.  20,  it  is  20  reiitimes  (nlxjut  cents;)  if 
between  No.  20  and  No.  30,  30  centimes  (about  5  j'^^  cents;)  if  between 
Nos.  d3  and  45,  40  centimes  (about  lA  cents;)  if  between  46  and  60, 
50  centimes  (about  11^  cents)  the  kilogramme  of  2  J  pounds. 
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On  twisted  yarns,  up  to  No.  32,  tlie  duty  is  nl?!o  9 ,5^,  cents  the 
kilugrainme,  and  in  all  (itluT  numbers,  70  ceutimep  (ahout  lo  cents)  the 
kilo;?nimme.  On  bleached  or  dyed  yarns,  of  whatever  number  or 
quality,  the  duty  is  80  centimes  (about  15  cents)  the  kilogramme. 

The  accompanying  table,  marked  <7,  exhibits  the  imports  *of 
cotton  yarns,  tissues,  and  other  fabrics,  during  the  years  named.  It 
is  also  compiled  from  the  **  Commercial  Progress  for  1855.'* 

It  is  anticipated  by  the  merchants  at  Genoa  that  the  importations 
of  cotton  into  that  port,  direct  from  the  United  Ftntos,  or  other 
countries  of  its  growth,  v  i1!  roiitinuo  to  incica<e.  not  uiily  to  meet  a 
domestic  demand,  but  also  supply,  by  means  of  the  RHrdinian  rail- 
road, the  wants  uf  the  spinners  in  the  Italian  rrovinces  of  Austria, 
and  in  those  of  Tyrol  and  the  Voralberg. 

American  shipmasters,  however,  complain  no  little  at  the  want  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  atithorities,  as  regards  the  port  regula- 
tions, and  the  monopolies,  with  their  exorbitant  charges,  which  thcj 
sanction. 

There  are  few  or  no  direct  exchanire  operations  between  Sardinia 
and  the  cotton  marts  of  the  United  States.  Pcavuients  are  imide  bv 
drafts  on  Lnnilr>n  or  Paris,  The  chief  articles  of  export  uro  fruits, 
olive  oil,  .>iik,  rice,  wool,  wine,  grain,  «V:c. 
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B. 


Statement  of  the  {mportaiion^  expoiiation^  and  consumpiion  of  cotton 
durimj  the  years  1850  to  1855,  inclusive,  derived  from  the  "  Commer' 
cud  I*i'ogre88"  for  1855  ;  the  weights  being  reduced  to pouiids. 


TIABB. 

ImportatloD. 

Szportatfon. 

'  Oon8iiBptl<«« 

1850  

7.210,940 

9,845,939 
13,590,590 
14,365,318 
10,766,930 

9,923,639 

19.  (iin,  772 
20,313,018 
21,772.428 
17,490.041 
19,017,660 

9.  172. 073 
6,722,418 
8.or,7, 110 
6,72<,  121 
9,096,021 

1852   ..-  

1853   

c. 

SUxlemmJt  <f  G\£,  quaniiixj  of  cottm,  yarns,  ttssves^  and  other  fabrics 
imported  into  Sardinia  durinfj  the  years  sp'rifiisd^  taken  from  the 
Commercial  Progres8*^  for  1855,  and  the  imtfhts  reduced  to  those 
the  United  StaJtea, 


IBOM — 

ton  yarns. 

ues  of  cot- 
n,  raw  or 

■ 

-3 

V 
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it 
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•o 
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ueH  print- 

ton  velvet. 

inary  bon- 
netry. 

a 

1 

3 

•E 
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1844  to  1800  .... 

218, 238 

29S, 

712 

442,504 

666, 082 

131,204 

10,41S 

1851  

174.220 

GCl, 

G02 

714.4;VJ 

978, 3h5 

200,367 

34,434 

189. 455 

602. 

2til 

786,279 

1,414,903 

207,522 

33.944 

IT.**,  182 

6«2, 

120 

820, 658 

1,279,989 

161.118  82,655 

1854  .••..«..«•• 

K  ":^,  2:^s 

590, 

253 

8.59.883 

1,206,  115 

155.784  !  39,197 

1855  

183,588 

735, 

108 

949.432 

1,310,379 

187,557  62,490 

BELGIUM. 

There  exists  no  official  return  of  the  nuinber  of  spinning  mills, 
spindlct^,  looms,  iScc,  in  the  kingdom.    An  industrial  census,  very 

iniperfert  in  cxrcution,  was  lalcen  in  184G,  but  little  reliance  seems 
to  be  plnrt'd  in  the  information  which  it  airorded  :  beside^  whirh.  there 
hiu?  nn(iue8(ionaV)ly  boon  a  marked  ])roj::rc!ss  in  tlie  inanulai  turo  of 
cotton  since  that  date.  M.  JlomlifM-ir.  director  of  the  divLsioii  of 
inJuritry  of  the  ministry  of  the  inU-riui,  in  his  Annual  of  Industry^ 
Commerce^  and  Banking^  in  Betgium^  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
published  last  year,  makes  an  approximative  estimate,  based  on  the 
mean  consumption  of  raw  cotton  at  the  time  he  %7rote,  22,200,000 
pouiidit,  and  in  the  supposition  that  each  spindle  consumed  yearly  44 
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ponnds  of  the  raw  material,  wliereby  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  their  number  is  about  500,000.  It  haa  already  been  seen  that 
cottoa-spinning  was  a  branch  of  Belgian  industry  preyious  to  the 
year  1801,  when  the  first  mnic  jenny  was  Introduced  at  Ghent.  The 
history  of  that  and  other  departmenta  of  cotton  manufacture  in  the 
oountry,  down  to  the  period  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  first  French 
empire,  is  to  be  traced  in  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  same  sub- 
jects under  the  head  of  France.  As  a  portion  of  Holland,  and  since 
her  independenee  of  tliat  kint^dom,  Belgium  does  not  appear  to  have 
advanced  so  rapidly  in  tiiis  as  she  })as  in  several  other  branches  uf 
industry,  although  it  haa  now  aLtaiuud  to  considerable  importance^ 
and  is  on  the  increase  both  as  to  the  extent  of  consumption  of  raw 
material  and  the  value  of  its  products. 

The  accompanying  table  ^  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of 
cotton  im}»orted  during  the  six  years,  beginning  with  1850  and  end- 
ing with  1855,  with  the  countries  whence  it  came.  The  total  value 
of  the  importations  in  1855  was  13.541,041  francs  ($^2. 511,000.)  Of 
the  10,534,318  kilogrammes,  (23.175,500  pounds,)  the  value  was 
11,418,341  franes,  ($2,123,811.)  and  of  the  1,784,964  kilogrammes 
(3,92G,021  poun«is)  in  transit,  it  was  $TcJ0,407. 

The  quantities  of  cotton  in  transit  during  the  years  1850  to  1855, 
inclusive,  were  as  follows  : 

1850   2,680,538  pounds. 

1851   4.140,097  " 

1852   14.230.153 

1«53   8,044,399  *' 

1854   6,830,437  ** 

1855   3,926,921  ♦* 

The  entire  importation  of  cotton  yarn,  in  1855,  amounted  to  1,662,249 
kilogrammes,  (3,656.048  pounds,)  of  the  value  of  6,844,096  francs 
($1,273,002.)  Of  this,  194,723  kilogrammes,  (428,391  pounds,)  of 
the  value  of  1,572,273  francs  ($292,443)  were  consumed  in  the 
coTintrv,  and  1,402,20')  kilogrammes,  (3,216,851  pounds.)  of  the  value 
of  5,258,430  francs,  ($1,015,268,)  was  in  transit.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  this  yarn  was  neither  twisted  nor  dyed,  and  of  English 
production. 

Of  tlh'  entire  exportation  for  the  year,  wliich  amounted  to  1,784,608 
kiloj?rauinic.<.  (3,1*2(5.127  pounds,)  of  the  value  of  6,323,653  franc.-^, 
($1,236, 199,)  the  Belgian  yarns  amounted  to  but  323,403  kilogrammes, 
(711,487  pounds,)  of  the  value  of  1,065,223  francs  ($198,131.)  Of 
these,  69,683  kilogrammes  (153,303  pounds)  were  not  twisted  ncr  dyed, 
and  262,649  kilogrammes.  (;')r)5,828  pounds,) of  the  value  of  $164,474, 
were  twisted  and  dyed;  and  71  kilogrammes,  (156  pounds,)  of  the 
value  of  6,745  francs,  ($1,254,)  were  of  various  descriptions  of  yarns 
above  No.  140.  Much  the  greater  part  of  these  yarns  was  sent  into 
Prussia. 

M.  Romberg,  in  the  work  al>ove  cited,  says  :  "  Beli^iuni  imports 
and  exports  cotton  yarns  to  au  amount  nearly  equal  on  each  side } 
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(approzunatiTely,  200,000  kilogrammes  per  year ;)  but,  as  to  their 
value,  the  .balance  leans  very  sensibly  in  favor  of  the  importation. 
The  yarns  which  we  receive  from  abroad  are  of  fine  numbers,  or 
twisted  and  dyed,  while  wc  send  out  above  all  ordinary  qualities. 

One  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth. io  estimating:  the  total  vabif  of 
I  lie  yarns  produced  ]>y  our  factories  at  26,500,000  irancs  ($4,920,000.)" 
He  estimates  tlic  average  value  ot"  the  yarns  produced  at  2  francs  50 
eentimes  (47  ceult>j  the  kilograinme  ut"  2^  pounds,  which  corresponds 
with  the  information  obtained  by  me  from  several  of  the  spinners  at 
Ghentt  which  is  the  seat  of  that  branch  of  industry.  M.  Bomberg 
also  adopts  the  opinion  that  fabrication  quadruples  the  value  of  the 
raw  material  used,  and  considers  that  the  value  of  Belfrium  cotton 
inanufacturos,  on  this  hvpothesis,  would  reach  from  4>;. 000,000  to 
50,000,000  francs,  equal'to  from  $8,928,000  to  $9,300,000. 

Of  cotton  tissues,  tlif  total  import,  in  1855,  was  774.504  kilojG^rammes, 
(1,703,909  pound^?,)  oi  ilie  value  of  11,31)0,493  Irancs  ($2,101,800;) 
of  which  240,731  kilograniuies,  (529,008  pounds.  )  of  the  value  of 
3,480,241  francs  ($048,441)  were  consumeil,  and  o33, 203  kilog:ramnies, 
(1, 173,179  pounds,)  of  the  value  of  7,903,459  francs  ($1,409,400) 
were  in  transit.  The  export  of  the  same  was  2,222,678  kilogrammes, 
f4,889,802  pounds,)  of  the  value  of  18,882,183  francs  ($3,496,800 ;) 
of  which  1,689,415  kilogrammes,  (3,710,713  pounds,)  of  the  value 
of  10,978,734  francs  ($2,027,400)  was  of  domestic  production.  I  was 
told  that  the  articles  principally  produced  were  twills,  pantaloon 
stuffs,  and  bleached  or  unbleached  domestics. 

The  above  figurer*,  except  where  credited  to  the  Annual  of 
Koraberjx.  are  official,  and  derived  from  tlie  statement  of  the  com- 
merce of  Belgium  for  the  year  1855,  publisiiud  lu  the  year  1857,  by 
the  ministry  of  finance.    The  statement  for  the  year  1856  had  not 
appeared  up  to  the  1st  of  November  last 

At  Antwerp,  the  custom-house  authorities  were  kind  enough  to 
furnish  the  following  statement  of  the  import  of  cotton  into  that  port 
between  January  1st  and  October  31st,  1857.  The  weights  are  re- 
duced to  our  standard. 

JFbr  consumptioTL 


From  Sweden   65,300 

"   England   6, 305, 673 

English  East  Indies   3,333,585 

United  States   11,414,955 

'*    Hayti   O^.flf'S 

"   Brazil   42,242 


Total   20.225.323 
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From  the  United  States  •  -  1,098,592 

In  traimi. 

From  England   232,747 

"   United  States   40,759 

Total   273,506 


The  number  of  people  cm|)loyed  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
cotton  maiiul'acturf  is  estiinuied  by  M.  Romberg  to  be  from  26,000  to 
28.000.  The  ccumii}  of  18^5  gave  tko  entire  population  of  Belgium 
at  4,607,065. 

At  Ghent,  I  visited  the  mills  of  MM.  Lonsberg  and  Jules  de 
Hemptieme ;  the  first  named  was  then  running  41,000  spindles,  which 
were  soon  to  be  increased  to  70,000,  consuming  Louisiana  cotton  of 
the  lower  classifications,  which  were  converted  into  yams  No.  30, 
His  importations  were  mo.stly  direct  The  loss  on  American  cotton 
for  spinning  was  ordinarily  10  per  cent.;  on  good  qualities  of  Surat. 
about  15  per  cent.;  on  the  inferior  qualities.  25  per  cent.  The  wnste 
on  American  cotton  is  often  mixed  with  East  India  cotton,  to  make 
heavy,  cuar.se  yarnf<.  Of  Egyptian,  iSui  inain,  and  iirazilian  cotton, 
the  consumption  is  inssignificaut.  Weavin-  is  also  carried  on,  the 
tissues  produced  being  of  ordinary  low-priced  qualities,  particularly 
fi^nired  or  /atgomnies  patterns.  Number  of  hands  employed  between 
1,200  and  1,300;  wages  for  ordinary  hands^ — ^men,  2  francs  (37  cents;) 
spinners,  from  3  to  4  francs  (55  to  74  cents;)  weavers,  from  2  francs 
to  2^  francs  (37  to  47  cents)  per  day.  For  women,  the  wages  are  25 
per  cent.  less. 

M.  De  Hemptieme  consumes  East  India  cotton  exclusively,  which 
he  convortd  into  yarns  from  Nos.  4  to  18,  with  a  loss  in  the  raw 
material  of  20  per  cent.  D(  livcred  at  the  mill,  it  costs  about  6 
pence  the  pound,  und  he  thinks  that  its  consumptioD  will  rapidly 
increase  in  Belgium,  as  American  has  reached  so  high  a  price.  The 
yarns  spun  are  worth,  on  the  average,  2  francs  50  centimes  the  kilo* 
gramme,  (40.^  cents  for  2^  pounds,)  with  a  ready  sale.  The  wages 
paid  are — for  men,  from  12  to  13  francs  ($2  23  to  $2  40)  per  week; 
for  boys,  from  4  to  0  franc>?  (74  cents  to  $1  12;)  for  women  drawing 
frames,  7  francs,  ($1  30,)  and  on  bobinet  frames,  10  to  13  francs  (|1  86 
to  $2  42)  per  week. 

On  all  raw  cotton  imported  into  Belgium,  there  is  no  duties  wliatever 
levied.  On  yarns,  simple  and  undyed,  from  Knprland,  vahied  by  law 
at  2  francs  60  ccuiiuies  (40 J  cents)  the  kilogramme,  the  duties  are  84 
francs  80  centimes  ($15  78)  the  100  kilogrammes,  or  221  pounds  ;  if 
from  other  countries,  they  are  duty  free.    On  twisted  and  dyed  yarns 
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the  duty  valuation  is  10  francs  ($1  86)  the  kilogramme,  and  the  duties 
106  francs  (|19  72)  per  100  kilogrammes  (221  pounds.)  On  sample 
and  double  twist,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed,  above  No.  140  in 

iinencsst,  the  valuation  is  95  francs  ($17  67)  the  kilogramme,  and  the 
duties  5  francs  (93  cents)  per  100  kilogrammes  (221  pounds.) 

On  rotfnn  tissues,  if  unbleached  or  bleached,  the  valuation  is  14 
francs  ($2  (JO)  the  kilojrramme,  and  the  duties  160  iVancs  20  centimea 
($33  52)  the  100  kiloaraminc'*.  On  dyed  and  printed  tissues,  if  of 
Prussian  or  English  fabrication,  tlie  valuation  is  15  IVancs  (^2  79)  the 
kilogruiume,  and  the  duties  325  francs  ($G0  45)  the  100  kilogrammes  ; 
if  of  French  fabrication,  the  dqties  is  212  fraucs  ($30  43)  the  100  kilo- 
grammes.   From  all  other  countries  these  articles  are  free  of  duties. 

Cotton-spinning,  like  all  other  branches  of  industry,  is  prosperous 
and  advancing  witli  the  Belgians.  Traverse  the  country  in  whatever 
direction  he  may,  the  traveller  scarcely  ever  loses  sight  of  the  tall 
chimneys  of  the  factories,  and  he  is  frequently  at  a  loss  whether  to 
admire  most  its  evidences  of  high  agricultural  advancement  or  those 
of  manufactTiring  activity  which  meet  him  at  every  turn. 

To  Mr.  James  G.  Clarke,  acting  United  States  Charge  d'affaires 
at  Brussels,  and  to  M.  Lambermont,  of  the  ministry  of  finance,  1  was 
much  indebted  for  the  facilities  and  information  they  procured  me. 
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AGRICULTURAL  RETORT. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusi.Jii  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  dillicult  to  over- 
estimate the  impurtaiice  of  cotton  in  the  movement  of  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  the  civilized  world.  Since  the  inventions  of  Arkwright 
and  Watt,  in  England,  and  Wbitney,  in  our  own  country^  its  manipu- 
lation  and  fabrication  have  become  so  comparatively  easy  and  cheap, 
and  its  adaptation  to  supply  the  wants  or  the  luxuries  of  man  have 
proved  to  be  so  multifarious,  that  the  question  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  it  to  tho  p^rowing  demand  ha^  borome  ono  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance, being  exceeded  in  interest  by  tliat  of  the  Cereals  alone.  Its 
inlluence  in  the  well-bciuLT  of  the  masses  by  furnishiii^-  rni])li>\  lucut, 
sustenance,  and  cheap  clothing  lias  long  since  been  fully  admitted  ; 
and  such  htis  been  the  impetus  uilbrded  by  it  to  the  invention  and 
improvement  of  manufacturing  machinery,  that>  in  his  work,  before 
i]^uoted,  M.  Audiganne  remarks  that,  *'It  was  certainly  a  curious 
4ight,  that,  of  the  diiferent  aliments  afforded  by  cotton  to  labor,  and 
the  services  rendered  to  man  at  this  day  by  this  pubstance,  of  which 
the  consumption  has  increase^  t(  idbld  four  or  five  times  in  less  than 
pixty  years.  Cotton  is  manufactured  among  tlic  Lrrcatcr  pnrt  of  the 
nations  that  figured  at  our  side  in  the  Palace  of  Iniluslry.  Xi  arly  all 
had  sent  there  samples  of  their  fabrication — samples  more  or  less 
numerous,  more  or  less  remarkable,  but  always  worthy  of  attentive 
examination.  TJiedajree  of  advancement  of  each  }*<  ople  in  the  carettr  qf 
tndusfnj  might  he  measured  by  its  ah*U  in  the  treatment  ef  cotUmP 

Illustrating  its  commercial  and  political  influence  as  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Engel  says  of  it :  "That  England 
and  the  United  ^States  are  bound  together  by  a  single  thread  of  cotton, 
\vhich,  weak  and  fragile  as  it  may  appear,  is,  nevertheless,  stronger 
than  an  iron  cable." 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  question  of  the  adequate  supply  of  lliis 
mighty  and  all-powerful  agent  soars  at  this  day  so  far  above  many 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  far  outranked  it  in 
their  bearings  upon  the  interests  of^civilized  man  ;  and  it  may  not,  in 
this  connexion,  be  deemed  out  of  place  to  allude,  briefly,  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  supply  in  Great  Britain,  \\  liieh  has  long  been  the  principal 
receiver  of  tlie  raw  mate'rird,  not  only  to  meet  her  own  growing  de- 
mands, but  to  be  distributed,  to  some  extent,  among  those  European 
countries  wliich  commercial  suprenuu  v  has  made  tributary  to  her. 

Cotton  planters  and  manufacturers  arc  alike  under  great  obligations 
to  Josej)h  Rud worth  Sliarp,  H.  S.,  of  London,  for  his  valuable 
tables,  published  in  September  last,  which  exhibit  in  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive manner,  the  gross  amount  of  receipts  per  year,  ivith  quin- 
quennial averages,  and  the  countries  of  production  of  the  cotton 
received  in  the  United  Kingdom,  &c.,  from  the  year  1821  up  to  1855. 
These  tables  are  adnurably  arranged,  and  must  have  cost  an  immen^^e 
amount  of  labor  to  their  compiler  \  and  with  full  acknowledgment  of 
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the  very  great  aid  tlicy  liave  l)een  to  me.  the  second  of  tlicm  is  an- 
nexed hereto,  as  ;;tV'M-diTiir,  in  a  clear  and  succinct  Ibrm,  the  best  in- 
lurinatiou  attuiHuble  mi  that  .-subject. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  stntcmeut  how  vast  has  been  our  own  con- 
tribution of  the  raw  material  to  Great  Britain  and  Europe  generally, 
and  how  much  more  reliable  as  a  source  of  supply  our  cotton  fields  are 
than  those  of  any  or  all  other  countries,  as  their  production  between 
1851  and  1855  was  five  times  that  of  the  East  Indies,  and  that,  while 
during  that  period,  all  other  countries  exported  to  Great  Britain 
937,024,275  pounds,  our  own  sent  her  3,424,502,024  pounds,  or  more 
than  tliree  and  a  half  time«  much. 

In  his  lirst  table,  Mr.  Sliarp  sets  down  the  import  from  the  United 
State?  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  i  s  lG,  at  TbU, 040,010  pound?,  that 
from  LiiC  East  Indies  at  180,496,024  pounds,  and  the  total  from  all 
other  countries  than  the  United  State?  at  243,840,512  pounds,  leaving 
a  balance  in  our  favor  of  536,193,504  lounds,  and  also  sho^ving  that 
in  that  year  also  we  contributed  more  than  three  times  as  much  to 
European  supply  than  all  other  countries  combined,  while  it  must  be 
remembered  that  our  domestic  consumption  was  advancing  so  rapidly 
m  to  require  for  its  use  652,739  bales,  which,  estimated  at  450  |i(mnds 
each,  were  equal  to  293,732,550,  or  more  tlian  tlio  import  into  England 
that  year  from  all  otlier  countries  than  our  own. 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Littleficld,  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Price 
Current,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  informed  or  more  reliable 
authority  on  the  subject  of  cotton  and  the  cotton  trade  in  the  Union, 
estimates  the  value  of  our  crop  of  1857,  2,931,519  bales,  after  making 
all  allowances  for  differences  in  their  weights  in  different  sections  of 
the  country,  at  an  average  of  $50  per  bale,  making  the  total  sum  of 
$146,975,050.  This  gentleman  has  also  furnislied  me  with  much  in* 
teresting  information,  and  several  valuable  suuuc-tions. 

From  what  has  been  saiil  under  the  various  beads  of  this  report, 
the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  influence  of  raw  cotton  among  the 
nations  who  are  our  chief  customers  for  it  may  be  drawn : 

1st.  That  it  contributes  vastly  to  their  soci'aJ  well-being  by  furnish- 
ing labor,  sustenance,  and  cheap  and  comfortable  clothing  to  many 
thousands  of  their  subjects  or  citizens. 

2d.  That  to  commerce,  it  contributes  immensely  by  furnishing  a 
great  variety  of  articles,  by  which  its  exchanpi^es  are  in  a  considerable 
degree  regulated,  and  larcre  profits  continually  realized.  That  to 
en|)ital,  it  oilers  the  means  of  profitable  investment  and  returns,  and 
aids  greatly  in  its  acciiniulatiitn. 

3d.  That  its  political  influence  arises  from  Liic  fact,  that,  by  opening 
and  ^tending  commercial  relations  between  different  nations,  it  has 
created  sympathies  and  ties  of  common  interest,  which  make  the 
policy  of  peace  and  its  attendant  blessings  far  more  easy  to  main- 
tain than  was  once  the  case ;  that  it  adds  to  the  national  wealth  and 
resources,  and  by  furnishing  employment  and  support  to  many  thou- 
sands who  might  otherwise  be  without  either,  it  makes  contented  those 
who  would,  through  idleness  or  sufiering,  become  burdens  to  the  State. 
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4th.  That  tlie  permanent  and  adeqnate  supply  of  raw  cotton  thus 
becomes  to  Great  Britain  and  Continental  Europe  a  subject  of  vital 
irnportaTice.  and  indeed  of  absolute  necessity  :  and  that  an\^  consider- 
able diminution  in  tlie  crop  of  the  United  States  would  causae  the 
gravest  inc<nivenieneetJ,  while  the  occurrence  of  any  state  of  things 
whereby  it  Bhould  be  entirely  cut  oil  would  be  followed  by  social, 
commercial,  and  political  revmsions,  the  effects  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  imagined. 

With  high  consideration,  I  am,  sir,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  GLAIBOBNE. 

Hon.  Joseph  Holt, 

Vonmimoner  <^  FaJtenU, 
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METEOROLOGY. 


METEOROLOGY  IN  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH 

AQBIOULTURE. 

BT  FBOP.  JOSEPH  HENBT,  8ECBETABT  OP  THB  8UITHS0NUN  IirSTITimOy. 

We  intended,  in  this  number  of  our  contributions  to  "Meteorology 
as  applied  to  Agriculture,"  to  give  an  account  of  the  distribntion  of 
rain,  of  the  phenomena  of  storms,  and  other  matter  pertaining  to  the 
clim.'itc  of  tlie  United  Statet^;  bnt  tlie  colored  plates  neeepnary 
to  illustrate  this  subject  were  not  ordered  by  Congreps  at  its  last 
session,  and,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  change  our  plan.  AVe  have 
concluded  to  occupy  the  space  allowed  us  in  the  Report  of  the  Patent 
Office,  with  a  more  definite  exposition  of  some  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  science,  especially  applicable  to  meteorology,  than  i» 
generally  met  with  in  elementary  works.  We  are  induced  to  adopt, 
this  course  on  account  of  the  inquiries  which  we  are  constantly  re- 
ceiving in  regard  to  subjects  of  this  class  from  all  parts  of  the  country;, 
a  great  interest  havinp:  been  awakened  dnring  the  last  feu*  years  in 
the  study  of  meteorology,  principally  tliioii<rh  the  efforts  of  the 
Smithsonian  InBtitntion  and  the  Patent  Olbce.  We  tru8t  that  our 
essay  will  be  acceptable  to  the  agriculturist,  since,  however  remote 
the  theoretical  part  of  the  communication  may  appear,  at  first  sight, 
from  his  pursuits,  yet  a  proper  yiew  of  the  relation  of  science  and  art. 
will  enable  him  to  see  that  the  one  is  dependent  on  the  oUier,  and 
that  each  branch  of  the  study  of  Nature  is  intimately  connected  with 
every  other. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  American  farmer  is  capable  of 
logical  reflertioTi :  that  he  is  not  content  with  the  ability  merely  to  per- 
form with  facility  agricultural  operations,  and  tu  direct  ^vith  .skill  the 
ordinary  routine  of  his  farm,  but  that  lie  i.s,  also,  desirous  of  knowing 
the  rationale  or  scientific  principles  of  all  the  processes  he  employs. 
We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  cant  of  the  day  with  reference  to 

practical  men,"  if  by  this  term  is  understood  those  who  act  without 
reference  to  well-established  general  laws,  and  are  merely  guided  by 
empirical  rules  or  undigested  experience.  However  rapidly  and  skil- 
fully such  a  person  may  perform  his  task,  and  however  useful  he  may 
bo  within  the  limited  sphere  of  his  experience,  and  in  the  practice  of 
rules  L'"iven  by  others,  he  is  incapable  of  makinfr  true  progrei<s.  His 
attempts  at  improvement  are  generally  not  only  failures,  involving  a 
loss  of  time,  of  labor,  and  of  materials,  but  such  as  could  readily  iiave 
been  predicted  by  any  one  having  the  requisite  amount  of  scientific 
information.    It  is  the  due  combination  of  theoretical  knowledge  with 
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pi;*!  tiral  skill  which  forms  the  most  efiScieut  and  reliable  cliaracter, 
and  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  ap:ricultural  collcp:cs  -wliii  h  are 
abmit  beiiip:  established  in  various  parts  of  oar  country  to  produce 
edut  atioiutl  results  of  this  kind. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  tanner  is  to  be  a  professional  scientist, 
but  that  he  should  be  lumiiiar  with  the  general  principles  of  all 
branches  of  knowledge  which  more  especi^j  relate  to  his  occupa- 
tion :  and  the  wider  the  extent  of  his  information,  the  better.  Above 
all,  lie  shonld  be  qualified  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
original  scientific  investigations,  and  be  readj  at  all  times  to  adopt 
the  principles  which  thej  may  unfold,  so  far  as  they  may  be  appli- 
cable to  his  uses ;  and.  moreover,  be  willing:  to  render  a  due  acknowl- 
edgment for  the  benetits  thus  conferred,  and  to  contribute  in  any  wax- 
in  his  power  to  the  necessary,  if  not  liberal,  support  of  those  who 
seek,  without  the  hope  of  pecuniary  reward,  to  advance  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge  and  of  human  power.  The  number  of  those  in 
any  age,  and  in  any  country,  who  successfully  investigate  Nature  and 
discover  new  truths,  which  form  valuable  contributions  to  the  existiog 
stock  of  knowledge,  is  comparatively  small.  The  successful  labor  of 
the  hands  is  much  easier  than  that  of  the  head  ;  and,  therefore,  those 
who  have  actually  proved  by  what  they  have  done  that  they  possess 
the  ability  to  enlarpce  the  field  of  science,  should  be  especially  cared 
for.  and  tlieir  energies  husbaTidcd  and  directed  to  the  one  pursuit  to 
which  they  may  have  devoted  their  attention.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, there  has  always  been  in  Enpland  and  this  country  a  ten  iuncy  t-) 
undervalue  the  advantages  of  profound  thought,  and  to  regard  od1\ 
with  favor  those  investigations  which  are  immediately  applicable  to 
the  wants  of  the  present  hour.  But  it  should  be  reooUe<^ed  that  the 
scientific  principles  which  at  one  period  appear  of  no  practical  value, 
and  are  far  removed  from  popular  appreciation,  at  another  time,  in 
the  further  development  of  the  subject,  become  themetosof  individual 
prosperity  and  national  wcalt]i. 

About  fifty  years  ago  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  moistened  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ordinary  potash,  and,  suhnniimsr  it  to  tii  ■  i  un*  m  of  a  powerful 
galvanic  battery,  observed  a  number  of  bniiiant  paiLicles  burniijg 
and  exploding  on  the  surface.  With  the  intuitive  perception  of  a 
highly  philosophical  mind,  he  saw  at  once,  in  this  experiment,  a  fact 
of  the  deepest  significance— the  verification  of  a  previous  a  priori 
hypothesis,  namely,  that  potash  and  the  other  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  were  not  simple  substances,  as  they  had  previously  been  consid  • 
ered,  but  metals  compounded  with  oxygen.  This  discovery,  which  had 
an  important  bcarinp;  on  the  whole  science  of  chemistry.  Ijut  which 
had  no  interest  for  the  popular  mind,  has,  in  the  course  of  time, 
revolutionized  many  of  the  processes  of  art,  and  will  furnish  the 
moans,  in  various  ways,  of  adding  to  the  comforts  and  convenience > 
of  life.  Within  the  last  two  years  a  French  chemist  has  discovered 
a  process  of  decomposing  one  of  these  alkaline  earths,  namely,  the  clay, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  soil  of  the  farmer,  and  which,  hardened 
by  fire,  constitutes  the  bnck  to  build  his  tenement,  and  of  obtaining 
from  it  a  metal  as  light  as  glass,  as  malleable  and  ductile  as  copper, 
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and  as  little  liable  to  nisit  as  silver.  Tlier^e  discoveries  were  made 
by  meu  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  abstract  study  of  Nature  : 
they  are  not  the  resulte  of  accident,  bnt  logical  deductions  from 
previous  conceptions  of  the  mind,  Terified  and  farther  developed  by 
the  ingenions  processes  of  the  laboratory.  It  may  be  safely  said, 
that  for  every  one  individual  who  is  capable  of  making  discoveries  of 
this  kind,  there  are  at  least  a  thousand  who  can  apply  them  to  nsefnl 
purposes  in  the  art",  and  who  will  be  stimTilnfAd  to  undertnky  enter- 
prises founded  upon  them  by  the  more  gene  mi  and  powerful  inc* ntive 
of  pecuniary  reward.  When  the  process  of  procuring  alumiuuiu,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  metal  from  clay,  has  been  perfected,  and  some 
enterpriaing  citizen  shall  have  established  a  great  manufactory  for 
the  production  of  the  article  for  general  nse,  he  will  have  conferred 
a  benefit  on  his  country,  be  entitled  to  credit,  and  will  probably 
receive  the  desired  remuneration.  But  should  the  names  of  the 
chemists  who  originally  made  the  discovery  of  the  principles  on  which 
this  public  benefit  depends  be  forgotten  ?  Ought  not  their  labors  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  knowledge  to  be  properly  valued,  and  their 
names  held  in  prnteful  remembrance?  If  livinc;,  should  they  not  be 
afforded  the  mu.ius  of  extendiuLT  their  investigations,  without  the 
distraction  of  mind  attendant  on  the  efforts  to  obtain  a  precarious 
livchhuod  for  themselves  and  families? 

Li  truth,  we  must  say,  not  in  the  way  of  OMplaint,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  attention  to  the  fact^  and  with  the  hope  of  somewhat 
changing  the  condition  of  things  in  this  respect,  that  in  no  civilized 
country  of  the  world  is  less  encouragement  given  for  the  pursuit 
of  abstract  science  than  in  the  United  States.  The  general  govern- 
ment has  no  power  in  the  Constitution  directly  to  foster  pursuits  of 
this  kind  ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  the 
liberality  of  wealthy  individuals,  that  a  better  condition  oi  things  can 
be  hoped  for. 

The  great  facts  of  the  future  of  agriculture  are  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  microscope,  the  crucible,  the  balance,  the  galvanic 
battery,  the  polariscope,  and  the  prism,  and  from  the  sdentmc  gen* 
eralizations  which  are  deduced  from  these  by  the  profound  reflections 
of  men  who  think,  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  act.  The  intelli- 
gent  farmer  should  be  able,  as  we  have  already  said,  properly  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  scientific  discoveries ;  and  for  this  purpose  his 
studies  should  not  be  conlined  merely  to  rules  or  empirical  receipts, 
but  also  to  the  general  principles  on  which  they  are  or  should  be 
founded. 

Though  some  of  the  points  we  shall  discuss  in  the  following  essay 
may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  of  too  abstract  a  character  to  be  com- 
prehended by  a  casual  reader,  yet  they  will  be  found,  on  attentive 
perusal,  by  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  to  be  easily  understood ; 

but  it  may  be  well  here  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  frequently  over- 
looked, that  there  is  a  great  diflference  between  reading  and  study, 
or  between  the  indolent  reception  of  knowledge  without  labor,  and 
that  effort  of  mind  which  h  always  nect'ssary  in  order  to  secure  an 
important  truth  and  make  it  fully  our  own. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  MATTES. 

Laws  of  force  and  motion. — All  tiie  objecU  which  are  presented  to 
us  in  the  material  universe,  and  all  the  changes  which  we  observe 
taking  place  continnallj  among  them,  whether  those  which  imme* 
diately  surround  us  or  those  ^diich  we  perceive  at  a  distance,  either 
by  the  naked  eye  or  by  means  of  a  telescope,  are  referable  to  two 
principles — mattei'  and/orcc.    By  the  former,  we  understand  the  sub- 
stratum of  that  which  affects  our  sen.^es;  and  by  force,  tliat  which 
produces  tlio  changes  which  we  constantly  observe  in  the  former. 
The  idea  oi  ioi  ce,  was  probably  first  ^nir^ested  to  ua  by  our  muscular 
exertions,  and,  indeed,  the  oriirinul  ineaning  of  the  term  is  a  nnisclo 
or  tendon.    But  we  cannot  imagine  a  iorce  without  some  bodily  bub- 
stance  against  which  it  is  exerted;  the  two  ideas,  therefore,  of  mat> 
ter  and  rorce  are  coexistent  in  the  mind,  and  on  a  clear  and  definite 
conception  of  them  depends  that  precise  relation  of  the  phenomena 
of  Nature  denominated  mmce.    Though  the  essence  of  force  and 
matter  may  never  be  known  to  us,  we  caii   indy  th<  1  rv^  by  whi  h 
they  are  governed,  and  adopt  such  a  constitution  of  matter  as  will 
iMiiible  us  to  generalize  a  viujt  number  of  facts;  to  connect  tliese  with 
eacii  other,  or,  as  it  were,  with  a  central  tliought;  to  perceive  their 
dependencies,  and  in  some  cases  to  control  phenomena^  to  relieve  the 
memory,  and  call  into  play  the  reasoning  powers j  and,  finally,  to  pre- 
dict new  facts,  the  existence  of  which  haid  never  yet  been  proved  by 
actual  experience.   But  such  a  generalization  mast  be  based  on  the 
well-established  principles  of  the  laws  of  force  and  motion,  and  be  iu 
strict  accordance  with  accurately  ascertained  and  properly  estimated 
facts  in  the  various  branches  of  physical  inquiry,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  an  exact  expression  of  the  apparent  cause  of  the  phenomena, 
and  that  the  prediction  from  it  may  be  true  in  measure  as  well  as  in 
mode. 

The  laws  of  force  and  motion,  to  which  w  e  huvu  alluded,  may  be 
expressed  as  follows : 

LAWS  OF  FORCE. 

1.  Every  particle  of  matter,  at  a  sensible  distance,  attracts  every 
other  particle  Avith  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  ?(]nare  of  tlio 
distance.  In  electricity  and  magnetism,  repulsion  is  also  exhibited, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  same  law. 

2.  Particles  of  matter  attract  and  repel  each  other  with  great 
energy,  the  attractions  and  repulsions  appearing  to  alternate. 

JATm  OF  MOTION. 

1.  The  laio  <f  inertia. — A  body  at  re^t  tends  to  remain  at  rest,  and 
when  put  in  motion  by  the  application  of  any  force,  tends  to  move 
forever  in  a  straight  line  with  a  uniform  velocity. 

2.  JVie  law  of  the  coexistence     motions. — A  body  impelled  at  the 
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same  moment  by  several  forces  in  different  directions,  will,  at  the 
end  of  a  given  time,  be  in  the  Bame  position  aa  if  the  forces  had  each 

acted  separately. 

3.  Thelaioof  action  aiid  reaction. — When  a  force  acts  bet^H^een  two 
bodies  of  differeot  masses,  their  momenta  will  be  et^ual. 

These  laws  were  first  given  to  the  world  in  a  definite  form  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  in  his  Principia.  The^  are  ultimate  facts  of  science, 
of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  is  given;  but  by  adopting  them, 
as  we  do  the  axioms  of  geometr}%  and  reasoning  downward  from  them, 
all  the  great  truths  of  modem  astronomy  have  been  CYolved,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  facts  of  the  molecular  action  of  bodies. 

ATOMIC  THEORY. 

^  In  connection  with  the  laws  of  the  forces  and  motion  of  matter, 
g^ven  aboTe,  we  shall  Tenture  in  this  essay  to  express  some  of  the 
widest  generalizations  of  the  present  day  in  the  form  of  what  is  called 

the  cUomic  theory.  This  was  the  original  conception  of  an  imagina- 
tive Greek  philosopher,  but  in  his  mind  it  did  not  take  that  definite 
character  which  it  hns  since  assnmod  under  the  influence  of  inductive 
science.  It  was  with  him  the  vague  and  indefinite  product  of  the 
imatjination,  unconditioned  by  the  actual  phenomena  of  Nature.  It 
was  adopted  by  Newton,  who  employed  it  with  much  success  in  the 
different  branches  of  his  investigations ;  but  in  modern  times  it  owes 
its  greatest  development  and  practical  application  to  Dr.  John  Dalton, 
of  Manchester,  Eniglaad,  and  still  later  principally  to  Mr.  Jonle  and 
Professor  Thompson.  By  means  of  it  we  are  enabled  to  present  in 
a  single  line  a  series  of  facts  which  could  not  otherwise  be  expressed 
in  many  pages,  and  also  to  exhibit  to  the  mind  the  connection  of  a 
series  of  phenomena  which  could  not,  without  this  aid,  be  definitely 
conceived.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  all  branches  of  physical 
science,  and,  strange  as  it  nuiy  appear,  particularly  with  agriculture ; 
and  therefore  we  may  be  excuatiu.  fbr  presenting  it  in  its  broudeat 
generalization,  and  with  some  considerable  detail. 

According  to  this  theory,  in  its  widest  conception,  every  portion  of 
the  whole  nniverse,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  is  accessible  to 
US  by  means  of  the  telescope,  is  occupied  by  atoms  inconceivably 
minnte,  hard,  and  unchangeable,  separated  from  each  other  by  attrac* 
tion  and  repulsion.  This  assemblnpce  of  atoms  constitutes  the  mritter 
of  the  material  universe;  and  the  attractions  and  repulsions,  tho  torces 
by  which  they  are  actuated,  and  to  which  is  referable  all  the  power 
or  energy  which  produces  tho  changes  tx)  which  matter  is  subjected. 

These  atoms,  thus  endowed,  form  a  plenum  throughout  all  space, 
constitnting  what  Is  called  the  ethereal  medium,  and  in  it,  at  wide 
intervals  from  each  other,  are  isolated  masses  of  grosser  matter,  which 
consUtnte  our  world,  the  planets,  the  snn,  and  stars.  These  also  con< 
sist  of  atoms  of  another  order,  or  of  groups  of  atoms,  with  spaces  be- 
tween them,  wide  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  tlie  atoms,  and  these 
spaces  pervaded  by  the  minuter  atoms  of  the  ethereal  medium.  These 
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bodies  move  in  the  medium  without  soDsible  resistance,  or  snch  as  i» 
only  rendered  evident  by  the  minnte  retardation  of  the  nebnloiia 
masses  denominated  comets. 

Accordinp:  to  this  thoory,  the  varions  isoliitnd  bodies  of  the  universe 
act  upon  each  other  by  means  of  the  force  of  jjrravitation,  and  also  by 
tremors  or  vibrations  in  this  medium,  radiating  in  every  direction 
from  each  body  as  a  centre. 

The  atoms  of  each  kind  of  matter  are  separated  by  intervals ;  and 
before  we  proceed  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  more  par- 
ticularly tms  separation.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  hypothesis 
we  are  presenting  is  not  the  mere  creature  of  the  imagination,  but 
formed  upon  a  generalization  of  actual  observation  on  the  different 
states  of  grosser  matter ;  therefore  we  will  commence  with  the  cod- 
sideration,  aa  an  example,  of  the  constitution  of  the  air.  This  we 
assume  to  consist  of  atoms,  each  endowed  'vvith  attracting  and  repel- 
ling forces.  That  these  atoms  are  not  in  cont^ict  with  each  other,  will 
be  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  if  we  apply  a  sufficient  pressure  to  a 
quantity  of  air  taken  at  its  greatest  known  rarityi  it  may  be  com- 
pressed into  at  least  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  its  primitive  volume. 
The  sum  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  void  spaces  is  therefore,  in  this  case, 
at  least  ten  thousand  times  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  material  parts, 
whatever  be  their  nature.  In  order  to  explain  this,  we  are  obliged 
to  suppose  that  each  atom  is  endowed  with  a  repulsive  force,  similar 
to  that  possessed  by  one  pole  of  a  magnet  for  a  similar  pole  of  another 
magnet.  And  this  repulsion  increases  ^^^th  the  duiiinniion  of  dis- 
tance between  the  atoms.  It  is  feeble  when  the  volume  of  air  i^ 
expanded  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  exceedingly  powerful  when  highly 
compressed.  Whatever  weight  we  may  put  on  the  top  of  a  piston 
fitted  to  a  cylinder  filled  with  air  wiU  be  sustained  by  the  repulsion 
of  the  atoms.  The  piston  will  descend  until  each  atom  is  brought 
precisely  to  that  state  of  proximity  to  the  next  that  the  repulsive 
energy  between  the  atoms  just  balances  the  weight  on  the  piston,  and 
thus  the  most  delicate  equipoise  is  afforded  by  the  air.  The  sllghte^r 
extraneous  force  is  sufficient  to  disturb  the  equilibrium,  which  is  again 
restored  by  a  series  of  decreasing  osrillatious. 

If  the  atoms  of  the  air,  however,  are  removed  to  a  much  greater 
distance,  the  repulsion  entirely  ceases,  and  attraction  of  gravitution 
takes  its  place.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  the  atmosphere  would  fly  from 
the  earth  by  the  repulsive  energy  of  its  own  atoms.  We  may,  there* 
fore,  consider  every  atom  of  matter  endowed  with  the  property  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  force  and  motion  ;  with  inertia,  by  which  it 
cannot  change  its  place  without  the  application  of  force,  and,  when  in 
motion,  cannot  stop  this  motion  without  the  application  of  an  equid 
force  m  the  opposite  direction;  and  with  attraction  and  repulsion,  by 
•which  two  atoms,  placed  at  ever  so  great  a  distance  froni  each  other, 
will  tend  to  approach  each  other  with  a  force  increasing  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  When  these  atoms  approach  very  near 
to  each  other  they  would  cease  their  motion,  and  if  pressed  nearer 
than  this  point  would  repel.  And  it  appears,  from  experiment  and 
observation,  that  there  are  several  alternations  of  attraction  and 
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repulsion,  at  distancos,  liowcvor,  tuo  minute  for  our  senses,  and  only 
indicated  by  certain  phenomena,  llepukion  exists  between  the  atoms 
of  the  ddoseat  bodies.  Platinum,  for  example,  which  is  21  times  heavier 
than  water,  and  257,000  times  heavier  than  hydrogen,  is  still  con- 
densable. It  may  be  compressed  into  a  smaller  space ;  and  since  the 
shrinking  takes  place  equally  in  all  directions,  it  follows  that  the  atoms 
of  this  substance,  as  well  as  those  of  all  gross  matter,  are  not  in  contact. 
Indeed,  when  the  hardest  bodies  are  violently  impelled  against  each 
otlu  r,  and  each  is  indented  by  tlie  other,  they  do  not  come  into  actual 
mathematical  contact,  but  are  mutually  impressed  l»y  the  repulsive 
energy,  which,  vatitly  increased  by  the  diminished  distance,  produces 
the  visible  effect. 

All  matter,  therefore,  is  porous,  whether  in  the  liquid,  gaseous,  or 
solid  condition.  The  pores  maybe  conceiyed  to  be  of  different  orders, 
namely:  pores  between  the  atoms,  between  the  molecules  or  assem- 
blages of  atoms,  and  between  the  still  larger  particles.  Gk>ld  itself  is 
rendered  brittle  by  beinj^  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  and  solid 
iron  is  converted  into  steel  by  absorbing  a  large  quantity  of  carbon, 
to  whicli  it  owes  that  quality  denominated  temper. 

In  the  case  of  atmospheric  air  and  gases,  the  repulsive  enerp^y  is 
alone  exhibited  in  most  of  the  mechanical  phenomena,  while  in 
solid  bodies  both  the  attractiye  and  repnlrive  are  eyident.  Thns,  if 
we  place  a  heavy  weight  on  the  top  of  a  vertical  iron  bar,  its  length 
will  be  diminished,  u  the  weight  be  removed,  the  atoms,  by  repnl* 
sion,  will  spring  back  to  their  original  distances;  and  this  may  be  re- 
peated any  number  of  times  with  the  same  result,  provided  the  weight 

not  so  great  as  to  cause  any  permanent  change,  which  consists  in  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  atoms.  If  we  now  suspend  tlie  bar  from  one  end, 
and  apply  a  weight  to  the  otlier,  the  bar  w^ill  be  elongated  ;  and  if 
the  weight  be  removed,  the  atoms,  l>y  their  attraction,  will  return  to 
their  normal  position.  In  this  state,  the  atoms  are  at  the  distance 
which  constitates  a  neutral  condition.  If  pnshed  together,  they  fly 
apart  whenever  the  compressing  force  is  removed;  and  if  drawn  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  body,  they  are  brought  into  the  re- 
gion of  attraction,  and  tend  to  bring  the  bar  back  to  its  original 
length  when  the  elongative  force  is  remitted. 

This  constitution  of  matter  may  be  represented  by  a  series  of  balls 
separated  from  each  other  by  helical  springs.  If  we  attempt  to  elon- 
gate this  bar,  the  springs  will  be  drawn  out.  When  we  attempt  to 
compress  the  mass,  the  several  spires  of  the  springs  will  be  com- 
pressed closer  together,  and  an  action  similar  to  repulsion  will  be 
produced. 

This  repulsion  of  the  atoms  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  a  body,  or  the  force  with  which  it  tends  to  restore  itself  to 
its  former  condition,  when  disturbed  by  any  extraneous  force.  The 
elasticity,  for  instance,  of  a  rod  of  tempered  stt^el  is  exhibited  wlien 
we  bend  it.  It  tends  to  return  to  its  tirst  form,  in  obedience  to  two 
forces.  The  atoms  on  the  convex  side,  after  the  rod  has  been  bent, 
are  slightly  separated,  and  are  therefore  in  the  region  of  attraction, 
while  those  on  the  concave  side  are  brought  nearer,  and  thus  tend  to 
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repel  eacli  other.  If  this  be  the  case,  tliore  should  be  a  line  Boine- 
where  near  the  middle  of  the  bent  rod,  in  which  the  atoms  are  neither 
compressed  nor  dilated  j  and  that  such  a  neutral  line  does  really  exist 
can  be  shown  by  polarized  light,  which  enables  us,  when  the  experi- 
ment is  made  on  a  rod  of  transparent  glass,  to  look  into  the  interior 
of  the  elastic  body  and  observe  the  changes  there  produced. 

The  difi'erence  between  the  compressibilities  of  air  and  steel  de- 
pends upon  the  difference  in  tlie  repulsion  of  the  atoms  in  the  two 
cases.  But  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  there  is  the  m'j^t 
delicate  bahuRo  of  forces  ;  for,  thongh  a  bar  of  good  steel  resists  ihe 
weight  of  i>U,000  poiind.s  to  tlic  square  iiu  li,  tending  to  separate  it  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  yet  lIil*  atoms  may  be  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion hj  the  minutest  force ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  all  solids.  A 
single' tap  with  the  end  of  a  penknife  on  the  table  of  the  large  lecture 
room  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  sufficient  not  only  to  throw 
into  vibration  every  particle  of  air  in  the  room,  but  also  every  par- 
ticle of  the  solid  parts  of  the  edifice.  The  agitation  of  the  air  is 
proved  by  the  sound,  discernible  in  every  part  of  the  room,  and  the 
vibratiiMis  of  the  solid  parts  also,  by  the  trausmisfiion  of  sonorous 
wavcK  with  even  less  loss  than  in  the  air. 

The  repulsiuii  ol  which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  takes  place 
only  at  minute  distances,  though  these  may  be  exceedingly  great 
when  measured  hy  the  size  of  the  atoms,  appears  to  be  an  essential 
endowment  of  matter,  and  is  exhibited  as  well  between  the  atoms 
of  the  ethereal  medium  as  between  those  of  air  and  other  grosser 
assemblages  of  matter. 

All  bodies,  as  a  general  rule,  are  enlarged  by  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature. But  this  result,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  is  not  from 
an  increase  of  the  original  repulsion,  but  from  an  energetic  vibration 
imparted  to  the  atoms,  which  tends  to  separate  them  and  to  produco 
tlio  phenomena  improperly  ascribed  to  an  imaginary  fluid  called  heat. 

We  are  obliged  to  assign  to  the  ethereal  medium  a  similar  consti- 
tution to  tJiat  possessed  by  grosser  matter,  namely,  that  it  consists  of 
inert  atoms  at  great  distances  from  each  other  relative  to  their  own 
size,  and  each  kept  in  position  hj  attracting  and  repelling  forces. 
Through  this  mecQum  impulsef^  or  minute  agitations  are  transmitted 
in  celestial  space,  from  planet  to  pLnn^t,  and  from  system  to  system, 
and  these  tremors  or  waves  constitute  light,  heat,  and  other  emana- 
tions which  we  receive  from  the  sun;  or.  in  otlser  words,  the  solar 
ijnianations  are  not  matter,  but  motion  commuiiiL'aied  from  atom  to 
at\)m,  beginning  at  the  luminous  body,  and  diffused  lu  widening 
spherical  surfaces,  enlarging  in  size  and  diminishing  in  intensity,  to 
the  farthest  portion  of  conceivable  space. 

The  atoms  of  the  ethereal  medium  are  perfectly  free  to  move  in  all 
directions,  so  that  the  earth  and  denser  bodies  experience  no  retard- 
ation as  yet  measurable;  though  lighter  bodies,  such  as  comets,  ap- 
parently exhibit  an  eifect  of  this  kind,  for  the  same  reason  tliat  a  stock 
of  cotton  is  more  retarded  in  falling  throui;li  tin*  aii-  than  a  piece  of 
lead.  At  first  sio-ht,  it  mijjht  appear  paradoxical  tliat  atoms,  Avlncli 
are  kept  ni  position  by  powerful  attraction  and  repulsion,  should  yet 
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be  perfectly  movable  among  each  other ;  but  this  oonditioB  Is  obBerved 
in  liquid  water,  the  partidee  of  which,  though  they  exhibit  perfect 
mobility,  yet  repel  and  attract  each  other  with  immense  force.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  every  atom  beneatli  the  surface  of  a  fluid  is 

equally  attracted  and  repelled  on  all  sides  by  the  surrounding  atoms, 
and  is,  therefore,  perfectly  free  to  move.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
atoms  at  the  surface  ;  for  they  arc  attracted  downwards  without  a 
counteracting  force  to  attract  them  upwards,  and  hence  great  resist- 
ance is  manifested  when  we  attempt  to  separate  them. 

The  author  of  this  essay  has  shown,  from  conclusive  experiments, 
that  the  attraction  of  water  for  water  is  as  ^eat  as  that  of  ice  for  ice, 
and  the  difference  of  the  two  conditions  consists  in  the  perfect  mobility 
of  the  atoms  of  the  former,  and  not  in  the  neutralization  of  cohesion, 
as  is  generally  supposed.  If  we  attempt  to  draw  up  from  the  surface 
of  water  a  circular  disc  of  metal,  say  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  we  shall 
see  that  the  water  will  adhere,  and  bo  supported  several  lines  above 
the  general  surface.  This  adhesion,  on  account  of  the  perfect  mobility 
of  the  atoms,  is  due  alone  to  the  attraction  of  the  atoms  of  the  ex- 
ternal hhn,  and  not  to  those  of  the  whole  mass  which  is  elevated. 
This  experiment,  which  is  frequently  given  in  elementary  books  as  a 
measure  of  the  feeble  attraction  of  water  for  itself,  is  improperly  in- 
terpreted. It  merely  indicates  the  force  of  attraction  of  a  single  film 
of  atoms  around  the  perpendicular  surface,  and  not  of  the  whole 
column  elevated.  The  difierence,  then,  of  liquidity  and  solidity  prin* 
cipally  consists  in  the  perfect  mobility  of  the  atoms. 

The  immobility  of  the  atoms  probably  depends  on  their  beinp; 
assembled  in  larger  groups,  forming  crystals,  tissues,  hbres,  <fec.,  and 
when  force  is  applied  to  separate  them,  they  all  resist  together.  In 
breaking  a  piece  of  steel,  for  instance,  by  extension,  all  the  parts 
throughout  the  cross  section  of  the  mass  resist  separation;  and  hence 
the  great  tenacity  and  rigidity  of  this  substance;  oetween  which  and 
pure  water,  other  substances  may  be  found  having  intennediate  con- 
sistencies. 

We  have  said  that  the  atoms  of  the  ethereal  medium  pervade  those 

of  all  other  bodies,  and  this  assumption  is  analogous  to  the  inter- 
penetration  of  different  bodies  of  different  substances  between  the 
particles  of  each  other. 

If  a  piece  of  copper,  plated  with  silver,  be  heated  to  redness,  the 
latter  metal  will  be  absorbed  into  the  former.  Water  absorbs  a  large 
portion  of  air,  and  between  the  atome  of  the  air  itself  there  may 
exist  an  indefinite  number  of  other  gases.  Melted  silver  poured  into 
water  gives  out  a  large  portion  of  oiygen,  which  it  had  previously 
absorbed  from  the  air  in  its  liquid  state. 

If  we  suppose  solid  bodies  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  groups  of 
atoms,  the  larger  in  succession  formed  from  the  smaller,  the  vacuity 
in  all  cases  may  far  exceed  the  solidity. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  minutely  the  nature  of  the  emanations 
from  the  sun — light,  heat,  ^c. — in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
atoms,  .ilnd  in  order  to  this,  we  i^haii  institute  comparisons  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat,  and  those  of  sound,  passing, 
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by  analogy,  from  the  palpable  and  well-known  caoBe  of  familiiij 

pneTiomcna  to  that  whicli  is  apparently  not  as  readily  accessible  to 
our  iuvesti.i;-atioiis,  but  whicli,  v.  lieu  properly  underFtood,  is  eqiiallv 
entisfactorj  in  the  explanation,  prediction,  and  control  of  tho  phe- 

noinoua. 

Analogy  of  lieat  and  sound, — If  a  heavy  cannon  be  discharged  at  the 
distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  we  shall  see  the  flaah  almost  instanta- 
neously, and  in  about  half  a  minute  after  the  window  wiU  be  Tiolently 

agitated. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  agitation?   No  substance  shot  from  the 

gun  had  reached  us,  for  the  same  effect  may  be  perceived  on  all 
sides.  The  simple  and  true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  ib.  that 
the  atoms  of  air  just  around  the  moutli  of  the  piece  were,  for  an  in- 
stant, violently  preRsed  outwards  by  tiie  Ithist  of  powder;  these  utom.'< 
were  pressed  against  the  next  layer,  and  thetse  against  the  next,  and 
io  on,  until  the  impulse  reached  the  distant  window. 

Bach  atom  makes  a  short  excursion  or  vibration,  moving  but  little 
from  its  first  position,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  matter  which  proceeds 
from  the  cannon  and  produces  the  distant  effect,  but  a  propagation  of 
motion  from  atom  to  atom. 

The  atoms  are  endued  with  inertia,  and  time  is  tlierefore  required, 
even  though  immense  force  may  be  applied,  to  give  them  full  motion. 
A.nd,  again,  the  atoms  are  not  in  contact,  but  are  kept  at  a  diHt;inc«» 
by  repulsion,  which  increases  when  the  atoms  are  pressed  ulsh  .  r 
{ach  other.  Hence,  the  second  layer  of  atoms  does  not  begin  to  movr 
^ith  full  velocity  at  the  precise  moment  when  motion  commences  in 
the  first 

The  effect  would  be  similar  to  that  which  would  take  place  in  u 
series  of  balls  kept  apart  from  each  other  by  helical  springs  interpoeod. 
If  a  blow  is  given  to  the  first  ball,  so  as  to  drive  it  nearer  to  the 
second,  the  motion  would  not  be  instantaneously  communicated;  the 
second  would  resist  a  chanire  of  state,  and  would  not  move  from  it> 
position  until  the  spring  was  considerably  bent.  And  in  this  way 
time  would  be  required  to  propagate  motion  from  the  lirst  bail  to  th«- 
second,  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  throughout  the  series. 

If  a  series  of  lighter  balls  were  substituted  for  the  first,  the  spriDg«!i 
remaining  the  same,  it  is  evident  the  motion  would  be  transmitted 
sooner,  because  the  inertia  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  balls.  Hence,  sound  is  transmitted  more  rapidly  in  lighter  than 
in  heavier  gases;  in  hydrogen  its  velocity  is  greater  than  in  carbonic 
acid. 

A^ain:  we  may  suppose  the  srifTness  of  the  springs  to  vary,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  repulsion  between  the  atoms  to  become  irreater  or 
smaller.  If  the  springs  become  stifter,  then  it  is  evident  the  motion 
will  be  transmitted  soonerj  for  if  the  springs  were  infinitely  rigid,  or, 
what  is  the  same,  if  a  perfectly  solid  body  were  interposed  between 
the  balls,  then  the  first  ball  could  not  move,  without,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment,  giving  motion  to  the  last.  Hence,  if  vw  increase  the  elasticity 
©f  a  medium,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  size  of  its  atoms,  any 
required  velocity  can  be  attained.    Now,  though  the  flash  is  appa- 
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rently  perceived  at  ilie  same  instant  at  difleront  places  on  the  mr- 
face  of  the  earth,  yet  we  know,  from  the  most  aatisfactury  evidence, 
that  this  is  really  not  the  case,  and  that  light  and  heat,  as  ^veU  as 
sound,  require  time  for  their  propagation.  Every  impulse  of  the  sun 
requires  about  eight  minutes  before  it  is  felt  at  the  distance  of  the 
earth. 

The  analogy  between  light  and  sound  does  not  ceaise  here;  and  to 
t'xliil)it  the  resembliiiice  still  further,  let  u.s  suppose  a  large  bell  placed 
in  mid-air  to  be  struck  a  single  blow  with  a  heavy  hammer  ;  we  know 
that  the  lower  rim  of  metal  will  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration; 
it  will  be  compressed  into  an  elliptical  form,  the  shorter  axis  in  the 
direction  of  the  blow.  The  elasticity  will  bring  it  back  to  its  norm^ 
state,  .and  will  then  carry  it  beyond  in  the  other  direction;  and  thus  the 
part  of  the  bell,  for  example,  which  is  struck  will  continue  to  move 
i>H(  kwfirds  and  forwards  rapidly  for  a  considerable  time,  which  would  be 
iii  i-  ti]!itely  prolonge'l  Here  tlie  experiment  made  in  a  perfect  vacuum, 
and  were  no  change  produced  in  the  atoms  of  the  met-al.  In  open 
air,  however,  the  motion  becomes  feebler  and  liicbler,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  dies  away  and  entirely  ceases.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
diminution  is,  evidently,  the  imparting  of  the  motion  of  the  metal  to 
the  immediately  surrounding  atoms  of  the  air,  and  these  to  the  next, 
and  so  on.  It  is  evident  that^  at  the  moment  that  the  rim  of  the 
bell  is  going  from  the  spectator,  a  tendency  to  a  vacuum  would  be 
produced,  and  the  atoms  of  the  first  layer  of  air  will  follow  the  metal 
by  their  elasticity,  and  thus  produce  a  rarefaction  into  which  the 
atoms  of  the  second  layer  of  air  will  rush;  and  this  will  advance  IVoin 
layer  to  layer  until  it  reaches  the  ear  of  the  observer.  But  before  it 
has  got  far  on  its  way,  the  side  of  the  bell  will  return,  and  will  con 
dense  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  and  send  a  positive  impulse  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  first.  These  two  impulses,  travelling  with 
equal  velocities,  and  the  one  immediately  succeeding  the  other,  form 
an  undulation. 

The  effect  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  water  in  a  long  trough. 
Jf  a  small  block  of  wood  of  the  -svidth  of  the  tmiinb  be  suddenly 
drawn  out  of  the  liquid  at  oue  end  ot  the  trough,  the  water  in  iuune- 
diate  contact  with  the  block  will  flow  in  to  fill  the  vacuum;  the 
water  next  will  fiuw  into  the  space  thus  left,  and  so  on,  a  hollow  (»r 
negative  wave  will  be  propagated  from  one  end  of  the  trough  to  the 
Other.  If  the  same  block  be  suddenly  thrust  down  into  the  water, 
the  efiect  will  be  as  if  a  quantity  of  water  had  been  suddenly  added. 
The  liquid  will  rise  at  the  side  of  the  block,  and  in  its  fall  another 
wave  will  be  elevated  outside  of  it,  and  so  on,  continually,  a  positive 
wave,  or  one  of  elevation,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  farther  extremity 
of  the  reservoir. 

If  the  two  motions  of  the  block  be  made,  one  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  other,  a  compound  wave  or  an  undulation  will  be  the  result. 
The  transfer  in  this  case  is  again  that  of  form  and  not  of  substance. 
The  atoms  of  water  remain  in  place,  as  will  be  evident  by  placing 
bits  of  wood  on  the  surface;  they  will  rise  and  fall,  but  will  not  ad 
Vance  as  the  wave  passes.    This  is  an  illustration  of  an  undulation, 
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but  not  an  exact  representation  of  a  sound  wave,  which  consists  in  m 
slightly  alternate  backward  and  forward  motion  of  each  particle  be- 
tween the  bell  and  the  observer. 

An  undulation  of  smind,  tlierefnre,  consists  of  two  parts — a  con- 
densed and  a  rarefied  part;  and  hence,  when  two  seriois  of  unduhitions 
of  the  same  wave  length  follow  each  other  at  a  distance  of  half  an 
nndnlation,  they  neutralize  eacli  otlier — the  protuberance  of  the  one 
nndulation,  as  it  were,  exactly  filling  the  hollow  of  the  other j  or,  to 
express  it  more  aocnrately,  the  rarefied  and  condensed  parts  of  the 
two  waves  will  neutralize  each  other,  and  in  this  way  silence  may  be 
produced  by  two  intense  sounds.  From  analogy,  therefore,  if  light 
'  also  consists  of  waves,  two  series  may  be  brought  t4)gether,  so  as  to 
produce  darkness.  Both  these  inferences  are  rally  borne  out  by  ex- 
pcri  merit". 

Let  n!»  now  consider  tlie  etTect  of  the  sound  waves  upon  a  distant 
object — such,  for  instance,  hb  a  delicate  membrane  stretched  over  a 
hoop  and  strewed  with  sand.  We  shall  find  that  in  the  case  of  the 
sounding  of  an  instrument  at  a  distance,  the  sand  wijl  be  violently- 
agitated;  and  if  the  vibration  is  in  unison  with  any  of  the  strings  of 
a  neighboring  piano,  they  will  give  forth  an  audible  sound. 

It  may  be  well  to  stop  one  moment  to  inquire  in  what  this  unison 
consists.  It  is  well  known  that  a  string  of  a  given  length  performs 
all  its  vibrations  in  the  same  time.  Now,  if  the  impulses  from  the 
sounding  body  roach  a  string  of  sucli  a  time  of  vibration  that  the 
effect  of  the  second  impulse  may  be  added  to  that  of  the  first,  or 
while  the  string  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  that  given  it  bv 
the  first  impulse,  then  the  sounding  will  take  place,  or  the  string 
will  be  aroused  into  a  motion  harmonious  with  that  of  the  sounding 
body.  But  if  the  impulses  are  not  timed  exactly  to  the  vibrations  of 
the  string,  they  will  meet  the  latter  in  its  forward  as  well  as  in  ita 
backward  movement,  and  thus  tend  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  each 
other. 

In  the  case  of  light  and  heat,  the  lnnm%ioTi«  or  heated  body  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  rondition  of  the  bell  duriiig'  its  sounding.  Tlie 
ethereal  medium  is  the  analotrne  of  the  air,  and  the  vibrations  ot  the 
optic  nerve  that  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 

Further:  in  the  case  of  heat,  when  the  \'ibratioTiB,  for  example,  of 
the  sun  impinge  upon  the  surfaces  of  solids  and  liquids,  the  ethereal 
medium  within  the  interstices  of  these  bodies,  and  also  the  atoms 
of  gross  matter,  are  put  in  a  state  of  harmonious  vibration,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  the  heat  of  temperature  or  expansion. 
When,  as  we  have  previously  indicated,  the  vibrations  of  the  atoms 
of  solids  become  sufficiently  violent  to  throw  them  beyond  the  sphere 
of  cohesion,  the  matter  i??  coiivorted  from  a  solid  into  a  liquid,  and 
finally  into  an  aerifonn  ('(>uditi{>n. 

But  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  is  it  that  puts  in  vibration 
the  luminous  body — a  candle,  for  instance — and  keeps  it  for  several 
hours  in  this  constant  state  of  agitation?  The  answer  is,  the  continued 
rushing  together  of  atom  after  atom  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  o! 
the  candle,  and  those  of  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air.  Some 
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action  of  this  kind,  we  must  infer  from  analogy,  is?  constantly  pro- 
ducing, at  the  surface  of  the  sun,  impulses  of  a  similar  character. 

Frrtm  the  analoiries  of  licrht.  heat,  and  soun'l  we  might  infer, 
since  there  are  dilVerent  leiiLcths  of  waves  of  the  latter,  which  trive 
rife  to  thi'  diftereiit  iiokk  of  music,  that  there  are  different  lengths 
ut  waves  of  the  ethereal  medium,  producing  diiferent  sensations  in  us 
and  different  effects  upon  gross  matter.  And  this  furnishes  a  ready 
explanation  of  the  well-lmowii  phenomena  of  the  different  colors  of 
the  Bpectnmif  and  also  of  the  less  familiar  but  equally  remarkable 
phenomena  of  the  different  kinds  of  radiant  heat,  as  well  as  of  the 
chemical  and  pfaosphorogenic  emanations  from  the  snn. 

That  there  may  be  different  forms  of  wave  transmitted  throup:h  the 
same  iiicdiTim  will  })e  evident  from  inspectinfr  the  followinj?  figure, 
and  coiiaidering  the  motions  of  the  atoms  which  may  be  produced  by 
a  single  impuii^e. 
b 


a 


c 

If  we  strike,  for  example,  the  atom  a.  it  will  be  driven  towards 
the  second  atom,  and  the  serond  towards  the  third,  the  third  to- 
wards the  fourth;  and  so  on,  the  motion  will  be  transmitted  along 
the  cejitral  line  of  atoms  to  the  other  extremity.  But  while  this 
motion  takes  place  through  the  centre  line  of  the  assemblage  of  atoms, 
the  motion  of  a  will  also  bring  it  nearer  to  the  atoms  b  and  c,  on  either 
side;  and  these  will,  therefore,  be  repelled  from  their  positions  of  qni 
escence.  and  lateral  waves,  in  which  the  atoms  vibrate  transversely  to 
the  direction  of  the  ray,  will  be  produced.  It  is  probable  that  both 
kinds  of  vibration  are  transmitted  through  the  ethereal  medium,  and 
perhaps  also  tti rough  the  air:  but  such  is  the  constitution  of  our 
eyes  that  we  can  only  per^'eive  the  results  of  those  of  the  second 
kind,  and  such  the  constitution  of  our  ears  that  we  can  onlv  take 
cognizance  of  those  of  the  first.  The  transverse  vibration  of  light 
and  heat  was  a  happy  conception  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  on©  of  the 
discoverers  of  the  key  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  waa 
applied  by  himself  and  Fresnel  to  the  explanation  of  a  laige  and 
interesting  series  of  facts  classed  under  the  name  of  polarization  of 
liglit  and  heat. 

Besides  the  invisible  emanation  from  the  son,  which  gives  ns  the 
sensation  of  heat,  there  are  others  equally  invisible  whieh  produce 
other  eti'eetr?.  Indeed,  it  is  [)ossible  that  there  are  an  indpfiTiite  num- 
ber of  waves,  differing  in  length  and  perhaps  in  form,  thougli  many 
of  these  must  be  so  minute  as  to  produce  no  appreciable  physical 
effect  at  the  distance  of  our  planet.  If  a  beam  of  light  be  decom- 
posed by  a  prism,  it  is  well  known  that  it  will  be  separated  into  parts, 
producing  different  colors.  Now,  if  we  eubject  to  this  spectmrn,  a 
piece  of  paper  which  has  been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
we  shall  find  that  the  salt  of  silver  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  paper 
will  be  blackened  by  the  reduced  metal.  But  the  interesting  part  of 
the  experiment  is,  that  the  blackening  wiii  be  more  intense  at  a  point 
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ill  tlic  proloiigatioii  of  the  spectrum,  which  ir?  entirely  in  tlie  dark. 
There  is,  then,  in  u  .sunbeam,  besides  light  and  heat,  a  ray  which  may 
be  separated  from  the  tbrmer  by  a  priam,  which  produces  chemical 
dacompQBition,  and  is  hence  called  the  chemical  ray.  I  need  ecaroely 
remark  that  it  is  this  ray,  and  not  that  of  Ught^  which  produces  the 
picture  in  the  photographic  and  dagaerre§n  processes. 

Again:  it  is  woll  kQown  that,  if  we  expose  for  an  instant  a  diamond 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  then  convey  it  to  a  dark  place,  we  w  ill 
see  it  glow  with  a  pale  phosphorescent  Iig:ht:  but  this  effect,  long 
familiar  as  it  has  been  to  the  natural  philosopher,  is  now  known  to  be 
the  result  of  an  emanation  differing  in  some  essential  particulars  from 
all  the  uther  emanations  which  we  have  mentioned.  To  prove  tliis«, 
it  is  sofficient  to  place  the  diamond  under  a  plate  of  transparent  mica, 
a  snhstance  which  transmits  freely  light,  heat,  and  the  chemical 
•emanation.  This  will  screen  the  diamond;  and  the  glow  ing,  which 
was  before  very  striking,  will  not  now  be  produced.  That  this  effect 
is  not  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  a  ray  of  light  will  be  evident 
when  we  mention  the  fact  that  a  diamond  will  glow  when  placed 
under  a  tliick  plate  of  smoky  (piiirtz,  which  intercepts  both  light  ixnd 
chemical  emanation,  but  freely  transmits  what  is  denominated  the 
phobphoi  ugenic  ray.  These  results  are  all  in  accordance,  in  a  guncrul 
way,  with  the  constitution  of  the  ethereal  medium  which  we  have 
presented. 

Light  and  heat  appear  to  differ  only  in  the  lengths  of  the  waves, 
which  become  shorter  and  more  intense  as  the  temperature  of  the 
source  of  emanation  increases;  though  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  limi- 
nons  phosphorus  and  the  light  of  the  glow  worm,  it  is  emitted  freely 
from  bodies  of  low  temperature.  It  is  possible  that  liglit  from  these 
•different  sources  may  po<j<ess  difl'orent  physical  properties. 

Electricity. — The  phenomena  of  light,  of  heat,  of  the  chemical  anri 
phosphorogenic  einunations,  have  all  been  referred  to  vibrations  of 
the  ethereal  medium,  and  ail  the  facts  which  have  thus  far  been 
observed  are  in  accordance  with  this  generalization.   The  question, 
however,  naturally  arises  as  to  what  explanation  we  can  give  of  the 
multiplied  and  various  phenomena  which  are  constantly  presenting 
themselves  to  us  in  connection  with  all  the  changes  which  are  taking 
place  around  us  in  Nature,  or  which  exhibit  thenitselves  to  the  chemist 
and  physicist  in  their  invest icrations  of  the  minuter  reactions  which 
are  brought  about  by  thoir  agency,  and  which  are  classed  under  tlie 
j^oneral  term  of  electricity.    It  is  a  recognizeil  principle  of  philosophy 
to  adopt  no  other  causes  for  the  explanation  of  phenomena  than  are 
true  and  sufficient;  and  although  the  existence  of  the  ethereal  medium 
may  by  some  be  doubted,  yet  to  me  it  appears  as  certain  as  any  fact 
can  be  which  rests  upon  influences  drawn  from  observed  phenomena. 
The  wave  motions  which  we  refer  to  it,  and  which  exactly  agree  with 
the  observed  fact*,  are  precisely  such  as  are  produced  in  gross  matter 
under  the  action  of  the  law^s  of  force  and  motion,  and  therefore  we 
have  nearly  the  same  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  this 
diffused  substance  as  in  that  of  grus>  matter  itself.     Besides,  the 
tendency  of  science  is  to  reduce  rather  than  increase  the  number  of 
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agencies  to  wliich  effects  are  referred  as  causes.  We  shall,  therefore, 
assume  that  the  ethereal  medium  is  also  the  agent  by  which  tlie  phe- 
riuincim  of  electricity  are  produced;  but  the  lucts  c-hissed  under  the 
head  of  electricity  cannot  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  wave  mo- 
tions, and  we  must  therefore  seek  for  some  other  probable  mechanical 
action  from  which  they  may  be  rationally  dednced. 

Electrical  phenomena  may  be  referred  to  two  great  classeB,  statical 
and  dynamical,  or  such  as  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  repulsive 
action  of  a  fluid  at  rest,  and  by  the  same  fluid  in  a  state  of  motion. 
In  some  cases,  we  have  action  at  a  distance  on  surroiindinp;  bodies 
which  develop  new  and  permanent  properties  so  long  as  the  condi- 
tions remain  the  same;  and  in  other  cases  efiects,  wliieh  exactly 
resemble  those  of  a  transfer — not  of  a  property,  but  of  actual  sub- 
stance, from  one  body  to  the  other.  Now,  these  phenomena  may  be 
referred  to  an  accumulation  of  the  ethereal  medium  in  one  portion 
of  space,  and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  adjacent  space 
around.  If  the  particles  of  the  ethereal  medium,  when  thus  accumu- 
lated,  act  at  a  distance  on  other  portions  of  the  same  medium,  we 
shall  have  a  rational  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  statical  electricity; 
and  in  tlie  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  medium,  or  in  its 
return  to  its  nbrmal  condition,  we  have  a  plausible  cauoe  of  the 
dynamic  effects  belonging  to  the  same  class.  But  how  is  this  dis- 
turbance of  the  equilibrium  of  the  ethereal  medium  produced  ?  The 
answer  is,  by  the  agency  of  gross  matter.  From  the  refraction  of 
of  light  and  the  various  effects  of  heat,  we  must  infer  that  ihe 
ethereal  medium  i&  intimately  connected  wdth  gross  matter;  and 
although  the  latter  may  move  in  it  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium, 
yet  when  two  pieces  of  gross  matter  are  rubbed  together,  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  atoms  of  tlic  ethereal  medium  may  take  place  on  the  one, 
and  a  deticieucy  in  the  other.  Accordiog  to  this  view,  there  can  be 
no  electrical  excitement  in  celestial  space;  for  there  gross  matter  does 
not  exist,  without  which  the  medium  cannot  be  coerced  or  the  equi- 
librium disturbed.  It  is  not  supposed,  in  accordance  with  this  hypothe • 
sis,  that  there  is  an  absolute  vacuum  produced  in  the  medium,  but 
that  a  condensation  exists  in  a  given  spot,  and  a  corresponding 
rarefaction  in  the  space  around  it.  The  degree  of  this  condensation 
and  rarefaction  may  be  exceedingly  slight,  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  elastic  force  of  the  medium,  and  therefore  it  is  not  essential  to 
the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  that  any  very  perceptible  clumges  should 
be  produced  in  rays  of  light  passing  in  close  approximation  to  elec- 
trihed  bodies. 

This  hypothesis  is  adapted  to  the  theory  of  either  one  or  two  fluids. 
In  the  second  case,  the  ethereal  medium  must  be  supposed  to  consist 
of  two  kinds  of  atoms,  the  separation  of  which  gives  rise  to  the 
phenomena  observed;  and  in  the  first,  that  it  consists  of  but  one  kind 
of  atom,  and  that  the  effects  observed  are  due  to  its  being  in  excess 
in  one  body,  and  in  deficiency,  at  the  same  time,  in  another. 

In  a  new  investigation  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  by  the 
author  of  this  essay,  the  facts  clearly  indicated  the  transfer  of  a  fluid 
trom  the  inside  to  the  outside,  and  a  rebound  back  and  forward 
28  A 
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several  times  in  succession,  nntil  the  eqailibrium  was  attained  hy  a 
genes  of  diminishing  oscillations. 

The  magnetic  phenomena  may  be  referred  to  an  assemblage  of 
electrical  currents,  according  to  the  theory  of  Ampdre.  or  to  a 

peculiar  arrangement  of  theothoroal  atoms  within  the  mappnetic  body. 

The  elortro-magnetic  phcnomrna  appear  to  be  duo  to  tho  action  of 
the  atoms  of  frro^^i  matter  cruulujuM.l  witli  that  ui  tlie  ethereal  metlium. 

We  caimot,  in  this  place,  go  into  an  exposition  of  the  facts  of 
electricity  and  magnetism,  but  will  merely  point  out  one  inference 
from  the  hypothesis  we  have  given,  that  electricitj  is  not  in  itself  a 
primary  source  of  motion  or  mechanical  energy,  tending  to  produce 
change  by  a  kind  of  spontaneity,  as  is  frequently  supposed.  Int  t)i& 
effect  of  a  disturbance  and  subsequent  restoration  of  an  equilibrium, 
which  disturbance  has  been  produced  by  tlic  application  of  an  extra- 
neous force.  This  conclusion  may  also  bo  nrrived  nt,  without  reference 
to  the  hypothesis,  from  the  «tudy  of  the  l.iets  tliemsf  Ives,  which  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  electrical  equilibrium,  wliatcver  may  be  it«v 
nature,  is  never  disturbed  by  its  own  action,  but  the  disturbance  is 
always  the  effect  of  the  application  of  some  other  power,  and  is  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  such  disturbing  cause. 

OrystaUine  forms, — ^We  will  now  consider  the  grouping  of  the 
atoms,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  various  properties  of 
different  kinds  of  bodies.  When  the  atoms  of  gross  matter  are 
suffered  to  approach  each  otlior,  witlioiif  disturbance  or  agitation,  and, 
from  an  aeriform  or  liquid  condition,  gradually  to  assume  the  5-olid  form, 
tie  V  exhibit  beautiful  geometrical  figures,  familiarly  known  under 
th«  name  of  crystals.  For  example,  if  a  (piantity  of  common  salt 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  liquid  be  suffered  to  evaporate  in  a 
still  place,  beautiful  crystals  of  a  cubical  form  will  be  found  in  tho 
vessel;  or,  if  ordinary  saltpetre  be  dissolved  in  warm  water  and 
suffered  to  cool,  regular  six-sidrd  crystals  will  be  obtained.  If  these 
crystals  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  again  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  the  same  result  will  again  be  produced,  provided  the  liquiil 
be  not  in  exeo^s. 

The  mo-^t  intere^^tiTitr  illustration  of  crystallography  to  the  met*  n- 
rologist  is  that  exlubilcd  in  snow  itnd  hour  frost.  These  generally 
consist  of  stellar  figures  in  one  plane,  with  rays  and  branches  of 
rays,  all  making  angles  of  60^  with  each  other,  and,  under  different 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  are  exceedingly  varied  and  beautiful. 
To  explain  these  figures  in  a  general  way,  let  us  suppose  three  sepa- 
rate atoms  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  mutual  attraction  and  free  to 
move  ;  they  will  ajiproach  until  they  come  within  the  spliere  nf  re- 
pulsion, and  will  tlien  evidcr'^  •  be  found  in  tlie  same  plane  at  tin^ 
angular  points  of  an  eqnilatt;iai  triangle,  since*  each  must  be  at  th^* 
same  distance  from  each  of  the  other  two.  If  a  fourth  atom  be  sufli  re  I 
to  approach  in  the  same  manner,  it  will,  also,  arrange  itself  at  an 
equal  distance  from  each  of  the  three  others  at  the  apex  of  a  regular 
triangular  pyramid  of  equal  and  similar  faces.  The  next  symmetrical 
arranircment  which  could  take  place  would  be  in  case  a  fifth  atom  were 
added;  and  if  this  were  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  base  of  the 
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pyramid,  a  regular  six-sided  figure  would  result.  We  see,  from  these 
exnmple?,  that  regular  fccometrical  forms  arc  tlie  neceHsary  effect  of 
the  undisturbed  gruupiiig  oi"  the  atoms,  though  it  in  iuipossibie  to 
deduce  all  the  tacts  from  considerations  as  simple  as  tho-sc  we  liave 
given  above.  To  adapt  the  hypothesis  to  the  facts  of  tlie  case,  we 
are  obliged  to  asBume  that  crystalline  forms  are  not  the  result  of  the 
a|iproximationB  of  single  atoms,  but  of  molecules  of  more  or  less  com* 
plicated  structure. 

Though  the  exact  representation  of  the  groupings  of  particles  of 
different  kinds  of  matter  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  a  number  of 
investigator:*,  the  sulijcct  is  still  in  a  vorv  imperfect  condition.  It 
offers,  liowtiver,  a  ricii  liarvest  for  scientific  culture,  and  a  number 
of  interesting  conclusiuus  have  been  deduced  liuui  the  crystallographic 
study  of  bodies,  particularly  by  M.  Gaudin.  We  are  obKged  to 
suppose  that  the  primary  molecules  which  enter  into  crystals  are 
themselves  of  a  geometrical  shape,  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  ulti- 
mate atoms  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  such  forms  are  called  the 
primitive  forms  of  the  crystalline  molecules.  These  primitive  mole- 
cules vary  in  form  and  size,,  as  wo  shall  see  hereafter,  and  they  vary 
also  in  these  ref«pect>,  in  some  cn.-es,  of  their  combinations.  If  the 
two  Srilts  wc  mentiniied  in  the  conmiencenient  of  this  division  of  our 
subjecl — namely,  saltpetre  and  conuaun  salt — be  dissolved  tog-t-thor  in 
a  sutliciciit  quantity  ol  water,  and  the  liquid  be  suffered  graLlitally  to 
evaporate,  they  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  separate 
crystals.  The  cubes  of  common  salt  can  readily  be  distinguished 
from  the  long-sided  prisms  of  saltpetre,  and  when  these  are  chemiciJly 
analyzed,  each  is  found  to  be  exclusively  composed  of  its  respective 
substance.  Not  a  single  atom  of  the  saltpetre  is  found  in  the  crystal 
of  salt,  nor  one  of  the  latter  in  the  former.  The  same  effect  takes 
place  if  ma;j:nesia  and  saltpetre  be  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  the 
sohition  be  suffered  to  cool.  The  ca.se,  however,  is  altogethei-  dillerent 
when  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  nickel  or  sulphate  of 
zinc  are  crystallized  together,  from  the  same  solution.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  two  substances,  as  in  the  former  instance,  does  not  take 
place — the  individual  crystals  formed  will  contain  both  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  nickel  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  this  in  every  possible  proportion,  according  to  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  two  salts  in  solution.  Now,  if  we  compare  a 
crystal  of  suljihate  of  mapnesia  with  a  crvsial  of  sulphate  nf  nickel, 
we  find  thev  have  identically  the  same  crvstalliue  form.  There  is  no 
perceptible  difference  in  their  angles,  edges,  or  solid  angles.  Now, 
since  a  large  crystal  is  built  up  of  an  aggregation  of  small  ones  of 
the  same  form,  it  is  evident  that  the  primitive  molecule  of  sulphate  of 
nickel  must  have  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia; 
and,  therefore,  that  in  forming  in  a  large  crystal  they  may  be  mingled 
together  in  the  way  we  have  just  described,  provided  they  are  of  the 
same  size,  or  perhaps  some  multiple  of  the  same  size,  for  it  is  evident 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  build  a  wall  of  symmetrical  structure 
with  bricks  of  different  angular  forms  and  sizes,  since  the  partb 
would  not  fit  or  exactly  till  the  spaces.  Wb  must  therefore  conclude^ 
that  though  the  ultimate  alums  of  bodies  muy  bo  spherical,  the 
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groupings  of  them,  which  form  the  primitive  crystallizing  moieculea, 
are  of  different  ufDmetrirnl  riha|)eii  and  yizes. 

Thfoiomie  wrigJif.s  or  cornbluiiuj  proportions. — Though  the  ])riinoi-diai 
atoms  may  all  be  of  the  same  weight  and  bizc,  and  the  diilereut  kinds 
of  matter  the  result  of  the  different  forms  in  which  they  are  grouped, 
yet  in  the  present  state  of  science  there  are  sixty-one  substances 
which  are  classed  hy  the  chemist  as  simple   1  odies,  and  which  must 
continne  thus  to  be  classed  until  they  shall  be  actually  decomposed 
into  two  or  more  separate  romponentp.    If  these  bodies  consist  of 
elementary  atoms,  or  of  g:r<»nj)s  of  atoms,  always  of  the  same  number 
and  form,  it  will  follow  that  all  combinations  of  them  will  take  place 
in  definite  and  fixed  pro))orti(ms.    For  example,  it  is  known  that 
one  part  of  hydrogen  by  \Ni  igiit  unites  with  eight  parts  of  oxygen 
to  form  water,  and  this  liquid,  whenever  found,  always  contains'  the 
satn  {i  l  i^portion  of  these  ingredients.   But  there  is  another  compound 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  of  which  the  components  are  in  the  ratio 
of  one  to  sixteen,  and  this  result  is  precisely  that  which  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  tlie  theory  of  atomic  combination.    In  the  first 
case,  if  the  atom  of  hydrn<i-en  weigh  one,  for  instance,  i  jro  J  vn^  o^h  of  r 
p^rain.  and  the  atoms  of  oxygen  ,  jy  o  a  o  .f  o^^^^''-  then  any  amount  of  com- 
bination will  have  the  same  proportion.    'J'iu'  c  ombinations  then  will 
be  one  to  eiglit,  one  to  sixteen,  and  if  another  combination  o( 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  exist,  it  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  twenty- 
four.    In  the  first  instance,  it  is  one  atom  to  one;  in  the  next,  of 
one  atom  to  two;  in  the  third  case,  would  be  one  atom  to  three.  This 
is  also  beautifully  shown  in  the  union  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  of 
which  there  are  five  difierent  compounds,  as  exhibited  in  the  ac- 
companying  table. 


VAW  ot  covromiM, 


Protoxide  of  nitrogen 

Biaoxidc  of  nitri>c:en , 
Hjrponitrous  acid .... 

Nitrous  add  

Hitiio  vda  


Weight 

Batto. 

N. 

0. 

N, 

0. 

1  u 

8 

1 

1 

It 

16 

1 

2 

li 

24 

1 

14 

32 

U 

40 

• 

A  glance  at  this  table  will  show  the  justice  of  the  remark  of  M. 

Dumas,  that,  grantiiii::  matter  to  be  atomic,  it  must  necessarily  com- 
bine  as  it  is  found  to  do  in  this  instance.  We  refer  to  any  work  on 
chemistry  for  a  table  of  atomic  woiirlit:^,  and  shall  only  give  here 
those  of  the  atoms  which  form  the  principal  part  of  animal  and  vege- 
table bodies,  namely:  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitro.m  n: 

Atomic  weight* 

IIydro!T^on   1 

Carbon   6 

Oxygen   g 

Nitroicen   14 
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To  these,  in  lesser  quantities,  are  added  sulphur,  16;  phosphorus, 
32.  We  may  sav,  therefore,  that  the  whole  atomic  system  of  aoimid 
and  vegetable  physiology  depends  prineipjilly  on  the  four  numbers 
1.  G.  7,  8.  Wherever  the  substances  altove  mentioned  arc  found  in 
cciuhiiiation  in  any  of  the  tliree  kingdoms  of  Nature,  they  always 
conibiiic  according  lu  tliese  numher8,or  multiples  of  them — a  statement 
which  contains  in  a  single  line  a  truth  of  the  widest  signiiicance ; 
which  has  rendered  chemistry  an  almost  mathematical  science,  and 
its  applications  to  agriculture  an  art  of  the  highest  value  and  of  com- 
paratively easy  attainment.  To  facilitate  still  more  the  use  of  this 
generalization,  the  atoms  are  expressed  in  abbreviated  language. 
Thus  water  is  repref^entod  by  HO — that  is,  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  1, 
and  one  of  oxygen,  S,  mMkiTicr  nine  for  the  weight  of  the  lifjuid.  Two 
atoms  of  water  would  be  represented  by  2  110;  carbonic  acid  by  CO,, 
or  one  atom  (if  carbon,  G,  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  IG;  making  for  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  acid  22.  Nitric  acid  is  represented  by  KO^,  and 
ammonia  by  NH^,  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  by  NO^  +  ^^3]  indicating, 
in  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  five  atoms  of  oxygen  and  one  atom  of 
nitrogen,  and  in  that  of  ammonia,  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  one  of 
nitrogen.  The  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  this  notation  is  easy, 
while  the  use  of  it  is  exceedingly  convenient. 

Afomir  volnmes. — The  spheres  of  repnlpion  of  different  chemical 
atoms,  or  rather  molecules,  are  probably  difl'erent;  and  as  we  may 
consider  these  spheres  as  constituting  the  size  of  the  atoms,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  space  which  they  occupy  in  combination,  their  magnitudes 
may  be  calculated  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  similarity 
can  be  found  in  the  properties  and  action  of  bodies  having  equal 
atomic  volumes.  To  explain  how  this  may  be  done,  let  ns  suppose 
we  wish  to  know  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  given  volume  of  matter 
of  which  th ^  vliole  weight  is  known,  and  also  the  weight  of  a  single 
atom;  we  shall  tlicn  evidently  have  the  required  number  of  atoms  by 
dividing  the  weight  of  the  one  atom  info  the  weiglit  ol  the  whole. 
Now,  if  we  know  the  nuiriber  of  atoms  in  a  body  of  given  size,  we 
Cfcn  find  the  size  of  each  atom  by  dividing  the  bulk  of  the  wliole  by 
the  number  of  atoms;  but  since  we  can  only  ascertain  relative  atomic 
weights  and  volumes,  we  suppose  the  volume  of  the  mass  to  be  unity, 
and  the  weight  of  the  same  to  be  the  specific  gravity,  or  weight  rela- 
tively to  that  of  wator.  If  we  then  divide  the  atomic  weight  into 
the  specific  gravity,  we  shall  have  the  relative  number  of  atoms;  and 
if  we  divide  tliis  number  into  1,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  invert 
the  fraction  and  divide  the  atomic  weight  by  the  specific  gravity,  we 
shall  have  the  relative  atomic  volume.  We  find  in  this  way  that 
there  are  groups  of  simple  bodies  liaving  nearly  tlie  same  atomic 
volume,  and  that,  when  crystallized  in  the  same  lorm,  one  may  be 
substituted  for  the  other,  giving  rise  to  compounds  of  similar  .forms, 
and  in  some  cases  of  similar  properties,  though  of  different  chemical 
constitution;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  difierences  in  the  group- 
ing of  the  same  atoms,  bodies  may  be  formed  having  entirely,  <&firent 
properties. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  in  the  union  of  different  bodies  in  the 
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gaseous  Btatc.  a  coiulensation  takes  place,  and  tlit-  \olume  of  the 
compound  molecule  is  not  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  atoms 
of  uhich  it  is  composed:  niid  in  other  cases  the  reverse  effect  has 
pla('«».  nnd  an  ox]tansio!i  is  tl^^  ro-Milt. 

The  1" •Ilowiii.^  tul»le.  iVuin  Faraday's?  lectures,  oxliil)its  tlie  combina- 
tion of  volumes  to  illustrate  thi-*  t?ubjeet.  In  this  the  volume  of  ni- 
trogen, N,  is  considered  as  unity,  and  that  of  oxygen  as  half  unity: 

TaUe  ekoicbuj  the  volumes  of  demenis  in  various  nitt'ogen  oompoundXj 
and  Ote  difference  in  qmlitt/,  effected  by  oombinaiion. 


N 


0 


N  I  o  :  0 


0 


o 


o 


o 


N 


0 


0 


N 

0 

0 

0  j  0 

Gas,  inodorous,  sweet,  inactive. 


Liquid,  acid,  colorless,  corrosive. 


Gas,  colorless,  not  acid,  insoluble,  oxidizing. 


Gas  or  liquid,  colored,  acid,  soluble. 


0 

0 

0 

N  1  II  H 

H 

1  N  j  C  1  C 

C 

1^' !  I  1  1 

I 

N 

c 

C 

Liquid,  acid,  uubtable. 

Gas,  alkaline.  (Nitrogen  and  hydrogeu.^ 
Li  quid,  detonating.  (Nitrogen  and  carbon 
Solid,  detonating.    (Nitrogen  and  iodine.) 

Gait,  combustible,  odorous,  poisonous. 


One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  chciiiical  comhination  of  bodies  is 
the  neutralization,  in  a  greater  or  le.-s  dei-'ree.  of  their  attractions. 
Thus,  ^sulphuric  acid  and  quick-lime,  whicii  iiave  a  powerful  aiiractioa 
for  other  substances,  and  thereforo  highly  corrosive,  when  united, 
form  plaster  of  Paris^^  neutral,  inert  substance.  An  analogous 
result  takes  place  when  the  north  and  south  poles  of  two  magnets  of 
equal  ])ower  are  brouj^ht  into  contact;  if  they  are  not  of  equal  power, 
a  residual  action  will  bo  loft  in  one.    In  a  similar  manner,  two 
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^ksa  ballS)  electrified,  the  odq  plus  and  the  other  milium,  both,  when 
■it  j)arHte,  attract  the  surround iuii;  (ibjecta;  but  when  brought  into 
proidmity,  they  rush  into  contact,  and  neutralize  one  another's  attrac- 
tinn.  This  fact  distinguished  chemical  attrnrtion  iiuin  tlic  attraction 
ijt'  gravitation,  in  which  there  is  no  neutralization  of  this  kind,  and 
refers  the  former  to  that  condition  of  the  ethereal  medium  called 
electric,  in  which  it  probably  exista  in  strata  of  different  densities 
around  each  separate  molecule.  The  facts  in  reference  to  this  point 
have  been  classed  under  the  head  of  electro-chemietry;  and  in  this  case, 
as  in  every  other  subdivision  of  our  general  subject,  we  have  merely 
indicated  a  group  of  phenomena,  each  of  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  a  number  of  scientists,  and  in  some  cases  during  a  term 
of  vears. 

Until  recently  it  was  .>^u[)i)Osed  that  the  physical  qualities  of  bodies 
must  <lci)en(l  on  the  nature  of  their  elements,  or,  in  other  words*, 
upon  tiioir  chemical  compositionj  but  a  great  many  substances  have 
been  discovered,  composed  of  the  same  elements  in  the  same  relative 
proi'ortion,  and  yet  exhibitiDg  physical  and  chemical  properties 
entirely  distinct  one  from  the  other.  For  example,  according  to 
Liebig,  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  essence  of  lemon,  oil  of  balsam  of 
copaiba,  oil  of  rosemary,  oil  of  juniper,  and  many  others  diflering 
widely  from  each  other  in  their  odor,  in  their  medicinal  effects, 
in  their  boilin;^;  pointn,  in  their  specific  gravities,  all  contain  the 
same  elements,  carbon  and  h>dro<;en,  and  in  precisely  the  samo 
prupurtion.  The  crystaUized  part  of  the  oil  of  roses,  a  vuiatilo 
solid,  of  which  the  delicious  fragrance  is  so  highly  esteemed,  is  & 
compound  body,  containing  exactly  the  same  elements  and  in  the  sam^ 
proportions  as  ihe  gas  employed  in  lighting  our  streets. 

Such  bodies  are  caUed  isomenc — literally,  equal ^ — and  the  phe- 
nomena are  classed  under  the  head  of  isomerism.  These  remarkable 
facts  can  only  bo  accounted  for  by  the  different  groupings  of  the 
ntoniP.  They  exhibit,  as  it  were,  the  economy  of  Nature  in  producing 
the  most  multiform  effects  from  combinations  of  the  simplest  princi- 
ples, and  almost  revive  in  us  the  dreams  of  the  alchemists  relative 
to  the  transmutation  of  matter. 

Combinations  of  this  kind  are  generally  of  a  very  unstable  char- 
acter, and  the  atoms  can  sometimes  be  made  to  change  their  positions 
by  an  impulse  from  without,  or  by  the  addition  of  heat,  and  to  com- 
bine again,  forming  other  substances  having  entirely  different  prop- 
erties. 

Tlie  changes  we  have  mentioned  are  those  of  bodies  which  are 
fiirmcd  of  groups  of  many  chemical  atoms;  btit  a  fact  of  a  s^imilar 
character  has  been  observe  d  with  reterence  to  bodies  belonging  to 
the  class  which  the  chemist  calls  simple  or  elementary,  because  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  decomposed.  Of  these  bodies,  we  may  mention 
oxygen,  chlorine,  sulplnir,  and  phosphorus.  They  all  assume,  under 
certain  conditions,  entirely  different  properties  to  such  an  extent  as 
almost  to  lose  their  identity.  Oxygen,  when  exposed  to  a  series  of 
pparks  of  electricity,  is  converted  into  a  substance  caUed  ozone,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter.   Sulphur,  exposed  to  a 
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temperature  of  226^  F.,  is  melted,  and  if  maintained  in  fdsion  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  300^,  and  then  suddenly  thrown  into 
xrator,  will  be  found  to  have  snfferrd  no  rhmiEre;  if,  however,  the 
fusion  be  continued  above  300^,  tlif  maii  rial  become''  black  and 
almost  scilid;  and  if  it  now  be  poured  into  watn-,  it  laainiaius  itf*  dark 
color,  and  assumes  a  consistence  of  heated  glue  or  softened  India 
rubber.  In  this  condition  its  medical  and  other  properties  are 
changed.  Sulphur  is  also  capable  of  assuming  two  diflferent  crys- 
talline forms  belonging  to  two  primitive  chisses  entirely  distinct. 
Phosphorus  undergoes  a  similar  cnange,  and  chlorine,  after  exposure 
to  the  light,  exhibits  new  properties.  Phenomena  of  this  kind  are 
claF«ed  under  the  head  of  al^ff^ropism. 

Orqanic  moffrnJeA. — The  gronp-:  of  ntom«;  which  we  liave  thii;?  f;ir 
been  con.>ideriMLr,  are  principally  rlio.-e  wluch  luive  been  tonnod  Tiiid.-r 
the  influence  oi"  what  is  called  the  clieiuical  force,  and  result  from  the 
ordinai'j  attraction  of  the  atoms.  These  are  comparatively  simple 
groups;  but  there  is  another  class  of  groups  of  atoms  of  a  much  more 
complex  character,  and  which  are  formed  of  new  combinations  of  the 
ordinary  atoms  under  the  influence  or,  we  may  say,  direction  of  that 
mysterious  principle  called  the  vital  force.  We  are  abln  to  construct 
a  crystal  of  alum  from  its  elements  by  conibiiiing  sulphur,  oxycren, 
hydrogen,  potassium,  and  aluminum;  but  the  rheini>t  has  not  yrt 
been  found  who  can  make  an  atom  of  su.irar  tVoiii  the  elemfMits  ct" 
which  it  is  cf)mposcd.  He  can  readily  decompose  it  into  its  con- 
stituents, but  it  is  impossible  so  to  arrange  the  atoms  artilicially,  as  in 
the  ordinary  cases  of  chemical  manipulation,  to  produce  a  substance 
in  any  respect  similar  to  sugar.  When  the  attempt  is  made,  the 
atoms  arrange  themselTes  spontaneously  into  a  greater  number  of 
simpler  and  smaller  groups  or  molecules  than  is  found  in  sugar, 
which  is  composed  of  molecules  of  high  order,  each  containing  no  letft* 
than  34  atoms  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen. 

The  orpraiiic  molecule?,  or  atoms,  as  they  ni-e  callrHl.  arc  built  up 
under  the  inliuence  of  the  vital  principle  of  iiil'ci'ior  grou[>s  of  sim|>li.^ 
elements.  These  organic  molecules  are  first  produced  in  tiio  leaves 
of  the  plant  under  the  iufluence  of  light,  and  subsequently  go  thruugli 
various  changes  in  connection  with  the  vital  process.  After  they  are 
once  formed  in  this  way,  they  may  be  combined  and  recombined  by 
different  processes  in  the  laboratory,  and  a  great  variety  of  new  com* 
pounds  artificially  produced  from  them. 

But  what  is  this  vital  principle,  which  thus  transcends  the  sagacity 
of  the  chemist  and  produces  group?!  of  atoms  of  a  complexity  far  ex- 
ceeding his  present  skill?  It  is  generally  kTiown  under  the  name  rf 
the  vital  force;  but  since  tho  roinpouiul>^  which  are  produced  v.nder 
its  influence  are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  though  diflering  in  com- 
plexity, as  those  produced  by  the  ordinary  chemical  forces;  and  since 
in  passing  from  an  unstable  to  a  more  stable  condition  in  the  form  of 
smaller  groups,  they  exhibit,  as  will  be  rendered  highly  probable  here- 
after, an  energy  just  equivalent  to  the  power  exerted  by  the  sunbeam, 
under  whose  influence  they  are  produced,  it  is  more  rational  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  the  result  of  the  ordinary  chemical  i'orces  acting 
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under  the  direction  of  what  we  prefer  to  call  the  vital  piindjpHe.  This 
is  certainly  not  a  force^  in  the  ordinary  Rccoptation  of  the  term,  or  in 
that  in  which  we  confine  this  expression  to  the  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions with  which  material  atoms  appear  to  be  primarily  endowe^l. 
It  floc^  not  act  in  accordance  with  the  restricted  ;ind  uniform  laws 
which  govern  the  forces  of  inert  matter,  but  with  forclliought,  making 
provision  far  in  advance  of  a  present  condition  lor  the  future  de- 
velopment of  organs  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  reproduction,  and  of  all 
'the  varied  parts  which  constitute  the  ingenious  machinery  of  a  living 
being.  Matter  without  the  vital  influence  may  be  compared  in  it8 
condition  to  steam  which,  undirected,  is  suffered  to  expend  its 
power  in  producing  mechanical  effects  on  the  air  and  other  adjacent 
bodies,  marked  with  no  special  indications  of  design;  while  matter 
under  its  influence  may  be  likened  to  steam  under  tlio  directing  su- 
perintendence of  an  engineer,  which  is  made  to  construct  complex 
machinery  and  to  perform  other  work  indicative  of  a  directing  intel- 
ligence. Vitality^  tluis  viewed,  gives  citurlling  evidence  of  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  a  direct,  divine  and  spiritual  essence,  operuung 
with  the  ordinary  forces  of  Nature,  but  being  in  itself  entirely  distinct 
from  them. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  absolutely  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
mechanical  theory  of  the  equivalency  of  heat  and  the  correlation  of 
the  ordinary  physical  forces.  Among  the  latter,  vitality  has  no  place, 
and  knows  no  subjection  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed. 

All  the  constituents  of  organic  bodies  nre  formed  of  organic  mole- 
cules, and,  as  we  have  said,  these  are  of  great  complexity,  and  are 
readily  disturbed  and  resolved  into  a  greater  number  of  lesser  groups. 
Thus,  the  constitution  of  cane  sugar  is  represented  by  C,,,  11^,  0,„ 
making  in  all  34  atoms.  Organic  bodies  are,  therefore,  in  what  may 
.  be  called  a  state  of  power,  or  of  tottering  equilibrium,  like  a  stone 
poised  on  a  pillar,  which  the  slightest  jar  will  overturn  ;  they  are 
ready  to  rush  into  closer  union  with  the  least  disturbing  force.  In 
this  simple  fact  is  tlie  explanation  of  the  whole  phenomena  of  fer- 
mentation, and  of  the  effect  prndnced  by  yeast  and  other  bodies, 
wliicli,  bting  themselves  in  astute  of  change,  overturn  the  unstable 
e(iuilibrium  of  the  organic  molecules,  and  resolve  them  into  other  and 
more  stable  compounds.  Fermentation,  then,  simply  consists  in  the 
running  down  from  one  stage  to  another  of  organic  molecules,  chang- 
'  ing  their  constitution,  and  at  last  arriving  at  a  neutral  state.  There 
is,  however,  one  fact  in  connection  with  the  running  down  of  the  or* 
ganic  molecules  which  deserves  particular  attention,  namely,  that  it 
must  always  be  accompanied  with  the  exhibition  of  power  or  energy, 
with  a  disturbance  of  the  ethereal  equilibrium  in  the  lorrn  of  heat, 
sometimes  even  of  light,  or  pcrliaps  of  tlie  chemical  force,  or  of  that 
of  the  nervous  energy,  in  whatever  form  of  motion  the  latter  may  con- 
sist. It  is  a  general  truth  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  Nature,  that  whenever  two  atoms  enter  into  more 
intimate  union,  heat,  or  some  form  of  motive  power,  is  always  gene- 
rated.  It  may,  however,  be  again  immediately  expended  in  effecting 
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a  change  in  the  euiiouiidiiig  matter,  or  it  may  be  exliibited  iu  the 
form  of  oue  of  the  radiant  emanations. 

BaUxhM  €f  Nature* — ^The  term  balance  of  organic  nature  was  first 
applied,  we  think,  by  Dumas,  to  express  the  relations  between  matter 
forming  animals  and  veiretables.  and  the  same  matter  in  an  inert 
condition.  We  shall  aj>ply  tlio  term  '•balance  of  nature,^'  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  and  inclndo  witbir.  it  tin-  balance  of  power,  as  well  as 
the  tran8fi»rmatinns  nf  luiittci-.  The  amount  of  matter  in  the  visilde 
universe  is  jsupjiose*!  to  rciiiain  tlic  same,  though  it  is  suliifct  to  va- 
rious transformation.s,  and  ;i]»pi';ir.s  under  various  furuTs — now  Imilr  un 
into  organic  molecules,  and  now  again  resolved  into  the  simple  iiiur- 
ganic  compounds.  The  carbon  and  other  materials  absorbed  from  the 
air  hj  the  plant  is  given  back  to  the  atmosphere  by  the  decaying  or- 
ganisms, and  thns  what  may  be  called  a  constant  balance  is  preserved. 
But  this  balance,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  does  not  alone  pertain  to  the 
matter,  but  also  to  the  energy  which  is  employed  in  producing  these 
changes.  It  may  disappear  for  a  while,  or  maybe  locked  up  in  the 
plant  or  thu  nniniah  but  is  again  destined  to  a])pear  in  another  form, 
and  to  exert  irs  otVci  ts.  perhaps  in  distant  i)aru  of  celestial  sj.aco. 

To  give  prccisiun  to  our  thoughts  on  tliis  subject,  let  us  suj)pose  that 
all  the  vegetable  and  animal  matter  which  now  forma  a  thin  pellicle 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  removed — that  nothing  remained  but 
the  germs  of  future  organisms  buried  in  the  soil  and  ready  to  be  de- 
veloped when  the  proper  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
Let  us  further  suppose  the  sun  to  cease  giving  emanations  of  any 
kind  into  space.  The  radiation  from  the  earth,  uncompensated  l^y  im- 
pulses from  the  sun,  would  soon  reduce  the  temperature  of  ev^rv  part 
of  tlie  surface  to  at  least  (KH  btdow  zero:   all  the  niatirr  and 
liquid  siib>taii(  t'a  capable  of  being  iiuzen  would  i>e  reduced  lu  a  solid 
state  ;  the  air  would  cease  to  move,  and  universal  stillness  and  sileuc© 
would  prevail. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  sun  were  to  give  forth  rays  of  heat 
alone:  these  would  radiate  in  everv  direction  from  the  celestial  orb. 

aiiij  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  them,  in  comparison  with  tlie 
whole,  would  impinge  against  the  surface  of  our  distant  j)lanet,  would 
melt  tlie  ice  first  on  the  equator,  then  on  the  in-ire  northern  and 
southern  ])art'^  of  the  globe,  and.  finally.  Tlu.ir  ueiiial  iuliuence  woiiM  V>e 
felt  at  tiie  |>uh'S.  The  air  would  be  unequally  rai  elit  ^lin  the  dilitreut 
zones,  the  winds  would  again  be  called  forth,  vapor  would  rise  from 
the  ocean,  clouds  would  be  formed,  rain  would  descend,  and  stornii* 
and  tempests  would  resume  their  sway. 

If  the  sun  should  again  intermit  its  radiation,  all  these  motions 
would  gradually  diminish,  and  after  a  time  entirely  cease  ;  the  heat 
given  to  the  earth  Avould,  in  part,  be  retained  for  awhile,  but  in  time 
would  be  exijended;  the  water  would  slowly  give  out  its  latent  caloric 
and  be  again  converted  into  ice.  Something  of  tht^-  kind  takes  place 
in  the  northern  and  soutliern  parts  of  the  earth  during  the  dillerent 
})eriods  ol  biiuiuier  and  winter.  Since  the  mean  teniperatuie  of  the 
eurth  does  not  vary  from  year  to  year,  it  follows  thai  ail  ihe  excess  of 
heat  of  summer  received*  from  the  sun  is  given  off  in  wintei ,  and 
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hence  the  impulses  fixim  this  Ittmmary  which  conBtitate  all  the  energy, 
producing  the  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  merely  lingering 

for  awhile,  are  again  sent  fortli  into  celestial  space,  changed,  it  may 
be,  in  form,  bnt  not  in  the  amount  of  their  power.  The  solar  vibra- 
tions have  lost  none  of  their  eiiercry,  lor  the  water  has  returned  to 
the  state  of  iee.  aixl  the  purl'acc  ut  the  eartli  if^  aizairi  in  the  same 
condiiiuu  in  which  it  W'as  before  it  received  the  ^uiar  impulse.  Tho 
energy  of  the  solar  vibrations  communicated  to  the  ice  overcomes  its 
cohesion,  converting  it  into  the  liquid  state,  and  the  ice  again  hecom-  - 
ing  solid  gives  out  the  same  amount  of  heat  in  a  less  energetic  form. 
Even  the  motive  j)ower  of  the  wind  is  expended  by  the  friction  of  its 
particles  in  producing  an  amount  of  In  it  f"<jui\  alent  to  that  which 
gave  rise  to  its  motion,  and  tliis  also  is  radiated  into  celestial  space. 

But  tfie  mo^f  interesting  part  of  nnr  inquiry  relates  tn  the  effects 
whicli  tlie  radiatitin  alone  of  heat  IVoni  tlio  hUii  would  liave  on  the 
vegetable  pi'erm^  burird  in  the  soil.  It' these  germs  wcru  cu'-losed  in 
sacs  tilled  wiili  starch  and  other  organic  ingredients,  stored  away  for 
the  future  use  of  the  young  plant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tuher  of  the 
potato,  or  the  fleshy  part  of  the  bean,  as  soon  as  the  sun  penetrated 
beneath  the  surface  in  sufficient  degree  to  give  mobility  to  the  com- 
plex organic  molecules  of  which  these  materials  consist^  the  proper 
degree  of  moisture  also  supposed  to  be  present,  germination  would 
commence.  Tlie  youn*^  plant  would  begin  to  be  developed,  would 
strike  a  rootlet  downward  into  the  earth,  and  elevate  a  stem  towards 
the  surface  t'urnishefl  with  inci])ient  leaves.  The  grow  tli  wouhl  con- 
tinue until  all  the  organic  matter  in  tlie  tuber  or  sac  was  exhausted:  the 
further  development  of  the  plant  would  then  cease,  and  in  a  short 
time  decay  would  commence. 

But  let  us  dwell  a  few  minutes  hmger  on  the  condition  of  the  plant 
and  the  tuber  before  the  downward  action  becomes  the  subject  of 
consideration.  If  we  examine  the  condition  of  the  potato  which  was 
buried  in  the  eartli,  we  shall  find  remaining  of  it  nothing  but  the 
skin,  whit'h  will  prol'ably  contain  a  portion  of  water.  What  has 
la  rome  of  the  starch  and  other  matter  wiiieli  oriLrinally  filled  this 
large  sac?  If  we  examine  the  soil  which  surrouinled  the  poi.iio,  wo 
do  not  find  that  tho  starch  has  been  absorbed  by  it;  and  the  answer 
which  will,  thereiore,  naturally  be  suggested  is,  that  it  ha^i  been 
transformed  into  the  material  of  the  new  plant,  and  it  was  for  this 
purpose  originally  stored  away.  But  this,  though  in  part  correct^  ia 
not  the  whole  truth;  for  if  we  weigh  a  potato  prior  to  germination, 
and  weigh  the  young  plant  afterwards,  we  shall  find  that  the  amount 
of  organic  matter  contained  in  the  latter  is  but  a  fraction  of  that 
wiiicli  was  originally  contained  in  the  former.  We  ran  account  in 
this  way  for  the  disappearance  of  a  pnyf  of  the  contents  of  tho  sac, 
which  has  evidently  tV)rmed  the  jvahuliun  of  tlic  young  plant.  But 
hero  we  may  stc»p  to  ask  another  (juestion:  By  wliat  power  was  the 
young  plant  built  up  of  the  molecules  of  starch?  The  answer  would 
i  I  robably  be,  by  the  exertion  of  the  vital  force;  but  we  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  vitality  is  Adireding  priiuApU^  and  not  a  mechanical  power, 
the  expenditure  of  which  does  work.    The  ^omrclusTop^  which  we 
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would  arrive  will  probably  now  be  anticipatctl.  The  portion  of  the 
organic  molec  ules  of  the  starch,  «fec.,  of  the  tuber,  yet  unac  i  ountcd 
for,  has  run  down  inio  inorf,'anic  matter,  or  has  entereii  apain  into 
combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  in  this  running  down, 
and  union  with  the  oxygen,  has  evolved  the  power  necessary  to  the 
organisation  of  the  new  plant. 

If  we  examine  the  skin  of  a  potato,  we  shall  find  it  perforated  by 
innnmerable  holes,  througli  which  the  oxygen  penetrates  into  the 
interior  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  starch;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  burn  it  by  a  slow  combustion,  and  through  which  tiie  carbonic  acid 
and  vapor  of  water  again  find  their  way  into  the  atmosphere.  AVe 
see  from  this  view  tJuit  the  starch  and  nitrogeiKuis  luaterialr*.  in 
which  the  forms  of  plants  are  imlieddid,  have  two  functions  to  fuUil^ — 
the  one  tu  supply  the  pubuhnu  uf  the  new  plant,  and  the  6ther  to 
furnish  the  power  by  which  the  transformation  is  effected,  the  latter 
being  as  essential  as  the  former.  In  the  erection  of  a  house,  the  ap- 
plication of  mechanical  power  is  required  as  much  as  a  supply  of 
ponderable  materials. 

But  to  return  to  our  first  supposition.  We  have  said  (and  the  as- 
sertion is  in  accordance  with  accurate  observation)  that  the  phmt 
would  cease  to  increase  in  weight  under  the  mere  infliience  of  heat, 
however  long  continued,  after  tlie  tuber  was  exhausted.  Some  slight 
changes  might,  indeed,  lake  place;  a  small  portion  of  pabulum  might 
be  absorbed  from  the  earin;  or  one  part  of  the  plant  might  commence, 
to  decay,  and  thus  furnish  nourishment  to  the  remaining  parts;  but 
changes  of  this  kind  would  be  minute,  and  the  plant,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat  alone,  would,  in  a  short  time,  cease  to  exist. 

Let  us  next  suppose  the  sun  to  commence  emitting  rays  of  light,  ir 
addition  to  those  of  heat.  These,  impinging  against  the  earth,  would 
probably  produce  some  eflertsof  a  ])liysiral  cliarneter:  Vait  what  the^e 
eflfects  would  be  we  are  unable,  at  the  presejit  time,  fully  to  say.  We 
infer,  however,  that  tlio  light,  not  immediately  reilecte<l  into  space, 
would  be  annihihited;  but  tins  could  not  take  place  without  commiv 
nicaiing  motion  to  other  matter.  IL  would  probably  be  trauslbruica 
into  waves  of  heat  of  feeble  intensity. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  in  addition  to  heat  and  light,  the  chemical 
rays  to  be  sent  forth  from  the  sun.  These  would  also  produce  various 
physical  changes,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  would  be  in  regard 
to  the  plant. 

The  carbonic  aeid  of  the  atmn?;phere,  in  contact  with  the  expand- 
ing surlaee  of  the  yoimg  leaves,  would  be  absorbed  by  the  water  in 
I  heir  jtyre.s,  and  in  this  condition  would  be  decomposed  by  the  vibra- 
tiiig  impulses  which  constitute  the  chemical  emanation.  The  atoms 
of  carbon  and  oxygen,  of  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  composed,  would 
be  forcibly  separated;  the  atoms  of  oxygen  would  be  liberated  in  the 
form  of  gas,  and  the  carbon  be  absorbed  to  build  up,  under  the  direct- 
ing influence  of  vitality,  the  woody  structure  of  the  plant.  In  this 
condition  the  pabulum  of  the  plant  is  principally  furnished  by  the 
carbonic  acid  of  tlie  air,  while  the  impulses  of  the  chemical  ray 
iurnish  the  primary  power  by  which  the  decomposition  and  the  other 
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changes  are  effected.  This  is  the  general  form  of  the  process,  leaving 
out  of  view  minute  changes,  actions  and  reactions,  which  mast  take 
place  in  the  course  of  organization. 

All  the  materia]  of  m  Iiich  a  tree  is  huilt  up,  with  the  exception  of 
that  comparatively  small  portion  which  remains  after  it  ha«  been 
burnt,  and  c*ni<titiiti'.s  the  ash,  is  (h'rived  fnmi  the  atniospliere.  That 
this  is  po.  can  be  provetl  by  growing  a  }>laiit  in  pL'rl't'ctly  jmre  tiint 
sand,  to  which  a  minute  quantity  of  foreiLrii  f-iilistanct-  is  added,  and 
sprinkHng  with  distilled  water.  In  this  CHJ^e,  ihu  plant  will  yield  the 
usual  amount  of  carbon  or  charcoal,  although  there  was  none  in  the 
soil  in  which  it  grew. 

In  the  decomposition  of  the  carhonic  acid  by  the  chemical  ray,  a 
defniite  amount  of  power  is  expended,  and  this  remains,  as  it  were, 
locked  up  in  the  plant  so  long  as  it  continues  to  grow;  but  when  it 
has  reached  its  term  of  month^i  or  years,  and  some  condition  has  been 
introdnced  which  interferes  with  the  balance  of  forces,  tlc^n  a  reverst* 
j)i  ocess  commences,  the  plant  begins  to  decay,  the  coinpiex  organic 
molecules  besrin  to  run  down  into  simpler  groups,  and  then  again  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  materials  of  the  plant  fall  back  into 
the  same  combinations  from  which  they  were  originally  drawn,  and 
the  solid  carbon  is  returned  in  the  form  of  a  gas  to  the  atmosphere, 
whence  it  was  taken.  Xow,  the  power  whi(  h  is  given  out  in  the 
whole  descent,  is,  aeeording  to  the  dynamic  theory,  just  equivalent 
to  the  power  expended  by  the  impulse  from  the  sun  in  elevating  the 
atoms  to  the  unstable  condition  of  the  or2:anir  molernh's.  If  tliis 
power  is  given  out  in  the  form  of  vibration-i  ot  the  ethereal  medium 
constituting  heat,  it  will  not  be  appreeial  le  in  th*^  ordinary  decay, 
say  of  a  tree,  extending,  as  it  may,  thruugii  several  years:  but  if  the 
process  be  rapid,  as  in  the  case  of  combustion  of  wood,  then  the  same 
amount  of  power  will  be  given  out  in  the  energetic  form  of  heat  of 
hi^h  intensity.  This  heat  will  again  radiate  from  the  earth;  and  in 
this  case,  fis  in  that  we  have  previously  considered,  the  impulse  from 
the  sun  merely  lingers  for  a  while  upon  the  earth,  and  is  thou  given 
back  to  celestial  space,  changed  in  fomi.  Init  undiminished  in  quan- 
tity, it  may  continue  its  radiating  course  through  stellar  space, 
until  it  meets  planets  of  other  systems;  l)ut  to  attempt  to  trace  it 
further  would  be  to  transcend  the  limits  of  inductive  reason,  and  to 
enter  those  of  unbridled  fancy. 

In  the  process  we  have  described,  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  other 
substances  which  are  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  are  returned  to 
this  great  reservoir  to  be  used  again,  and,  it  may  be,  to  undergo 
the  same  changes  many  times  in  succession.  The  earthy  materials 
are  again  returned  to  the  earth,  and  all  the  conditions,  as  far  as  the 
individual  plant  which  we  are  consi  dering  is  roucerned,  are  the  same 
a.s  they  were  at  the  beginning.  Tiie  absorption  of  j)ower  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  its  evolution  again  when 
the  recomposition  is  produced  of  the  same  atoms,  is  precisely  analo* 
goua  to  that  which  takes  place  in  forcibly  separating  the  poles  of  two 
magnets,  retaining  them  apart  for  a  certain  time,  and  suffering  them 
to  return  by  their  attractive  force  to  their  former  union.  The  energy 
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(Ir-v  loped  in  tlie  appiuacli  of  the  mai^not^  towards  each  other  is  just 
equal  to  the  torre  fxpended  in  their  .sepaiaiion. 

By  cxtciidiiig-  this  reasoning  to  the  va^st  beds  of  coal  which  are 
stored  away  in  the  earth,  we  are  brought  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  power  which  is  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  this  material, 
now  so  valuable  an  agent  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  loco- 
motion, is  merely  the  equivalent  of  the  force  which  was  expended  in 
decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  which  furnished  the  carbon  of  the 
primeval  forests  of  tlic  ulobe  ;  and  that  tlio  itowor  tlni^  stored  away 
millions  of  years  hoforc  the  existence  of  in;in.  liko  other  preordi- 
nations of  IMvine  Iiiteliigence,  is  now  emplo^'ed  in  ixhlinL;  to  the 
comforts  and  advancing  the  physical  and  intellectual  well-being  of 
our  race. 

In  the  germination  of  the  plant  a  part  of  the  organized  molecules 
runs  down  into  carbonic  acid  to  furnish  power  for  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  other  portion.  In  this  process  no  extraneous  force  is 
required;  the  seed  contains  within  itself  the  power  and  the  material 
for  the  growtli  of  the  new  plant  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  its  di  vel- 
opiiH'iit.  (iervnination  ran.  therefore,  he  carried  on  in  the  d;irk,  and. 
indeed,  the  chemical  ray  which  nccnjnpanies  liprht  r<'tards  rather  than 
accelerates  the  process.  Its  otlice  is  to  .si')»;ir;ire  the  atoms  of  caihoii 
from  those  of  oxygen  in  the  decomposition  ol  the  carbonic  acid,  while 
that  of  the  power  within  the  plant  results  from  the  combination  of 
these  same  elements.  The  forces  are  therefore  antagonistic,  and 
hence  germination  is  more  rapid  when  light  is  excluded ;  an  inference 
borne  out  by  actual  experiment. 

Animnl  Orrfmusm. — Besides  plants,  there  is  another  great  class  of 
organized  beinjL^s,  viz:  animals;  and  as  we  commenced  with  the  con- 
sideration of  tlie  seed  in  the  first  case,  let  us  boirin  in  this  with  the 
egg.  This,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  a  sack  or  shell  containing  a 
mass  of  orgauized  molecules  formed  of  the  same  elements  of  which 
the  plant  is  composed,  viz :  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
with  a  minute  portion  of  sulphur  and  other  subsUinces.  Indeed,  this 
material  is  derived  exclusively  from  whe  animal  kingdom.  Without 
attempting  to  describe  the  various  transformations  which  take  place 
among  tliesp  organized  moleenles,  a  task  which  far  transrends  our 
knowledge  or  even  that  (if  the  seienco  of  the  day,  we  shall  merely 
consider  the  general  changes  w  lii'  li  cx  cur  of  a  physicid  character. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  seed  of  the  plant,  we  presume  that  the  germ 
of  the  future  animal  pre-exists  in  the  egg,  and  that  by  subjecting  ilio 
mass  to  a  degree  of  terni)erature  sufficient  perliaps  to  give  greater 
mobility  to  the  molecules,  a  process  similar  in  its  general  effect  to 
that  of  the  germination  of  the  seed  commences.  Oxygen  is  absorbed 
tbrongli  some  of  the  minute  holes  in  tlie  shell,  and  carbonic  acid  con- 
stantly exhaled  from  others.  A  jiortion  then  of  the  organic  molecules 
bo;jiT!s  to  run  down,  and  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and,  possibly, 
waScr.  During  this  process  power  is  evolved  within  the  shell — we 
caiinot  sny,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  under  what  particular 
form;  but  we  are  irresistibly  constrained  to  believe  tiial  ii  is 
expended  under  the  direction,  again,  of  the  vital  principle,  in  re* 
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arrani^iiig  the  organic  molecules,  in  building  up  the  complex  ma- 
cbinery  of  the  future  animal,  or  developing  a  still  higher  organization, 
connected  with  which  are  the  mysterioua  maDifestatioua  of  thought 

and  volition.' 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  potato,  tlie  young  aiiimul,  as  it  escape? 
iVum  the  shell,  weighs  less  than  the  maUi  ial  of  the  egg  previous  to 
the  process  of  incubation.  The  lost  material  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
other,  has  run  down  into  an  inorganic  condition  by  combining  with 
oxygen,  and  in  its  descent  has  developed  the  power  to  effect  the 
transformation  we  have  just  described. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  young  plant,  that  after  it  escapes 
from  t1i<'  '^eed,  and  expands  its  loiivcs  to  tlie  air.  it  receives  the  means 
of  its  future  growth  principally  from  the  rail^  iii  derived  from  the 
dtM'omposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atrno<|)liere.  and  its  power 
to  cirect  all  its  changes  from  the  direct  vibratory  impiilj»es  of  the  sun. 
The  young  animal,  however,  is  in  an  entirely  ditlerent  condition  :  expo- 
sure to  the  light  of  the  sun  is  not  necessary  to  its  growtli  or  existence; 
the  chemical  ray,  hy  impinging  on  the  surface  of  its  body,  does  not 
decompose  the  carbonic  acid  .which  may  surround  it,  the  conditions 
necessary  for  this  decomposition  not  being  present.  It  has  no  means 
by  it.«clf  to  elaborate  organic  molecules,  and  is  indebted  for  these  en- 
tirely to  its  food.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  sup- 
plied with  food  consisting  of  oi  Lranized  marerials,  that  if,  of  complex 
molecules  in  a  state  of  instable  equililnium,  or  of  ]io\ver.  These 
molecules  have  two  oiiices  to  perform:  one  portion  of  tliem,  by  their 
transformations,  is  expended  in  building  up  the  body  of  the  animal, 
and  the  other  in  furnishing  the  power  required  to  produce  these 
transformations,  and,  also,  in  furnishing  the  energy  constantly  ex- 
pended in  the  breathing,  the  pulsation.^!,  and  the  various  other  me- 
chanical motions  of  the  living  animal.  We  may  infer  from  this  that 
the  animal,  in  proportion  to  its  wciL^ht  before  it  has  ncf|nircd  its 
growth,  will  require  more  food  than  the  adult,  unless  all  its  voluntary 
motions  be  prevented;  and  secondly,  that  more  food  will  be  required 
for  sustaining  and  renewing  the  body  when  the  animal  is  suffered  to 
expend  its  muscular  energy  in  labor  or  other  active  exercise. 

The  power  of  the  living  animal  is  immediately  derived  from  the 
running  down  of  the  complex  organized  molecules,  of  which  the  body 
is  formed,  into  their  ultimate  combination  with  oxygen,  in  the  form 
of  carbon,  water  and  ammonia.  Hence,  oxygen  is  constantly  drawn 
into  the  lungs,  and  carb  >n  is  consitantly  evr.lved.  In  the  adult  ani- 
mal, when  a  dynamic  cquililn  inm  has  been  attained,  the  noni  ishment 
which  is  absorbed  into  the  system  is  entirely  expended  in  producing 
the  power  to  carry  un  the  variouo  functions  of  life,  and  to  supply  tho 
energy  necessary  to  perform  all  the  acts  pertaining  to  a  living,  sen- 
tient, and,  it  may  be,  thinking  being.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the 
plant,  the  power  may  be  traced  back  to  the  original  impulse  from  the 
sun,  which  is  retained  through  a  second  stage,  and  finally  given  back 
again  to  celestial  sjinec,  whence  it  emanated.  All  animals  are  con 
stantly  radiating  heat,  though  in  different  degrees,  the  amount  in  all 
cases  being  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen  inhaled  and  the  carbon  ex- 
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lialed.    The  uuiinal  is  a  curiougly  contrived  arrangement  for  burning 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the  evolution  and  application  of  power, 
n  this  respect  it  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  locomotive,  the  carbon 
bnrot  in  the  food  and  in  the  wood  performing  the  same  office  in  each. 
The  fact  has  long  been  established,  that  power  cannot  be  generated 
by  any  combination  of  machinery.    A  machiuo  is  an  instrument  for 
the  application  of  power,  and  not  for  itt^  creation.    The  animal  body 
is  a  structure  of  this  character.    It  is  admirably  contrived,  when  we 
consider  all  the  offices  it  lia><  to  pD  toriu,  for  the  puriiosc  to  which  it 
IS  applied,  but  it  can  do  imihing  without  power,  and  thait.  a3  in  tlie 
case  of  the  locomotive,  must  be  supplied  Irum  without.    Nay,  more,  a 
comparison  has  been  made  between  the  work  which  can  be  done  by 
burning  a  given  amount  of  carbon  in  the  machine,  man,  and  an  equal 
amount  in  the  machine,  locomotive.     The  result  derived  from  an 
analysis  of  the  food  in  one  case,  and  the  weight  of  the  fuel  in  the  other, 
and  these  compared  with  the  quantity  of  water  raised  by  each  to  a 
known  elevation,  pives  the  relative  workinp:  value  of  the  two  macliines. 
From  this  comparison,  made  iVum  expi  i  iim ms  on  soldiers  in  Germany 
and  France,  it  is  found  that  the  human  niachino.  in  consuming  the 
same  amount  of  carbon,  does  four  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  ^vurk 
of  the  best  Cornish  engine.   The  body  has  been  called  "the  house  we 
live  in,''  but  it  may  be  more  truly  denominated  the  machine  we 
employ,  which,  furnished  with  power,  and  all  the  appliances  for  its 
use,  enables  u3  to  execute  the  intentions  of  our  intelligence,  to  gratify 
our  moral  natures,  and  to  commune  with  our  fellow  beings. 

This  view  of  the  n;iture  of  the  body  is  the  furthest  removed  pos.*il  le 
from  materialism;  it  requires  a  separate  tliinking  principle.  To  illus- 
trate this,  let  us  suppose  a  iueuniotivo  engine  equipped,  with  steam, 
water,  fuel — in  short,  with  the  putential  energy  necessary  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  immense  mechanical  power ;  the  whole  remains  in  a  state 
of  dynamic  equilibrium,  without  motion  or  signs  of  life,  or  intelligence. 
Let  the  engineer  now  open  a  valve  which  is  so  poised  as  to  move  with 
the  slightest  touch,  and  almost  with  volition,  to  let  on  the  power  to 
the  piston;  the  machine  now  awakes,  us  it  were,  into  life.  It  rushes 
forward  with  tremendous  power,  it  stops  instantly,  it  returns  again, 
it  may  be,  at  the  command  of  the  master  of  the  train;  in  short,  it  rxlii- 
bits  signs  of  life  and  iTitelliirenee.  Its  power  is  now  controlled  by 
iuind — it  has,  as  it  were,  a  .-<nil  w  iihin  it.  Tlie  engine  may  be  con- 
eidered  as  an  appeudiige  or  a  iurther  development  of  the  body  of  the 
engineer,  in  which  the  boiler  and  the  furnace  are  an  additional  ca- 
pacious stomach  for  the  evolution  of  the  power;  and  the -wheels,  the 
cranks  and  levers,  the  bones,  the  sinews,  and  the  muscles,  by  which 
this  power  is  applied. 

There  is,  however,  one  striking  difierenee  between  the  animal  body 
and  the  locomotive  machine  which  deserves  our  special  allenliou, 
namely,  the  power  in  the  body  is  constantly  evolved  by  burning,  as 
it  were,  parts  of  the  materials  uf  the  machine  itself,  as  if  the  frame 
and  other  portions  of  the  wood-work  of  the  locomotive  were  burnt  to 
produce  the  power,  and  then  immediately  renewed.  The  voluntary 
motion  of  our  organs  of  speech,  of  our  hands,  of  our  feet^  and  of  every 
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muscle  in  the  body,  is  produced,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  soul,  but  at 
that  of  the  material  of  the  body  itself.  Every  motion  manifesting 
life  in  the  individual  is  the  rcfiilt  of  power  derived  from  the  death,  us 
8R  it  were,  of  n  part  of  hia  body.  We  are  thus  constantly  renewed  and 
constantly  consurned,  and  in  this  consumption  and  renewal  consists 
animal  life.  When  the  proper  balance  between  these  two  procesfieu 
is  destroyed,  the  derangement  and  death  of  the  body  ensue.  ^  The 
rational,  directing,  thinking,  willing  sonl,  analogons  to  thait  Divine 
intelligence  manifested  in  all  the  works  of  Nature,  dissolves  its  eon- 
nexion  with  matter,  and  finds  in  another,  and  perhaps  successive 
conditions,  an  immortal  existence. 

In  thiB  prent  pcrpet\ial  r-ircle  of  chaTipc  nothing  is  lo^t.  The 
earthy  matter  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  tiie  plant  are  given  back  to 
the  eartli  in  the  dejectmeiits  and  decay  of  the  animal  body;  the  car- 
bon, the  hydrogen,  the  nitrogen,  are  returned  to  the  air  whence  they 
were  drawn j  the  solar  impulses  by  which  all  the  transformations 
were  effected,  are  given  off  unaltered  in  quantity  to  the  celestial 
space;  and,  in  the  esse  of  man,  the  soul,  fraught  with  the  moral 
effects  of  its  connection  witJi  matter,  returns  to  its  Divine  Creator, 
the  source  of  all  power,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical. 

MEGHAinCAL  ENBBGY. 

The  last  remarks  will  lead  ns  naturally  to  the  subject  of  mechani- 
cal energy  and  the  correlation  of  pliybical  forces,  a  comparatively 
new  class  of  ideas,  which  is  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  first  men  of  Europe  and  this  country.  Indeed,  one  reason 
which  has  induced  us  to  adopt  the  atomic  theory  in  this  essay  is,,  that 
we  might  give  the  clearest  and  simplest  view  of  these  new  and  in- 
teresting ideas,  as  well  as  some  of  the  deductions  which  have  been 
made  from  them.  The  fact  has  been  long  conclusively  established  in 
the  minds  of  scientific  men,  that  matter  cannot  be  annihilated,  ex- 
cept by  the  aliiii^hty  fiat  of  Him  who  called  it  into  existence;  and 
the  idea  has  been  lately  adopted,  that  the  natural  forces  associated 
with  matter,  namely,  the  attractions  and  repulsions,  are  also  as  inde- 
structible as  the  matter  itself ;  moreover,  the  tendency  of  scientific 
speculation  at  the  present  day  is  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  energy, 
as  it  is  called,  or  that  which  produces  the  changes  in  the  material 
universe,  is  due  to  the  movements  produced  by  attraction  and  repul- 
sion of  the  atoms  in  passing  from  a  primordial  state  of  instability  to 
one  of  final  stability  or  relative  rest.  It  must  be  evident  to  any 
person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  simplest  principles  of  mechanics, 
that  in  a  universe  in  which  all  the  atoms  are  in  ecjuilibrium,  or  have 
approached  each  other  as  nearly  as  possible,  there  can  be  no  sponta- 
neons  motion.  Such  a  universe  must  ever  remain,  in  all  its  parts,  a 
dead,  inert,  and  lifeless  mass.  It  can  only  be  awakened  to  fife  and 
motion  by  the  application' of  power  from  without. 

Mechanical  energy  is  only  exhibited  while  two  at(Hns  are  rushing 
together;  when  they  have  united  in  combination,  they  exhibit  an  ap- 
parent  neutralization  of  all  power  to  produce  change  in  themselves 
' .  29  ▲ 
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or  other  bodies.  *'Fill,"  says  Mr.  Faraday,  '  an  ludia-rubber  bag 
with  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  8  parts 
to  1  by  weightj  and,  blowing  up  a  number  of  soap  bubbicb  in  a  large 
dwh  to  oonfine  the  gases,  apply  a  lighted  t9|>6r  to  the  bubbles  and 
observe  the  result.  It  is  a  Yioleot  deafenug  explosion,  attended 
mith  the  evolution  of  light  and  beat,  giv^ing  evidence  of  tremendoiia 
power.  But  let  us  now  consider  the  result  ol  this  explosion.  What 
TR  it?  Water,  and  nothing  but  water.  To  me,  the  whole  range  of 
natural  plienomena  does  not  present  a  more  wonderful  result  than 
this.  Well  known,  and  familiar  though  it  be — a  fact  standing  on  the 
very  threshold  of  chemistry — it  is  one  over  which  I  ponder  again  uii*i 
again  with  wonder  and  admiration.  To  think  that  these  two  viuk  iit 
elements,  holding  in  their  admixed  parts  such  energy,  sliould  wait 
nntil  some  distnrbance  is  effected,  and  then  rush  furiously  into  com- 
bination, and  form  the  bland  and  unirritaling  liquid  water,  ia  to  nie» 
I  confess,  a  phenomenon  which  awakens  new  feelii^  of  wonder  fs 
often  as  I  view  it. " 

Wonderful  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  but  a  simple  illustration  of  a 
genern]  !nw.  The  po%ver  exliibitod  was  in  the  momentum  produced  by 
the  energetic  action  of  the  two  atoms  on  each  other,  and  the  con- 
sequent hij^h  velocity  with  which  they  rushed  into  union.  The 
noise  produced  wab  due  to  the  intense  agitation  given  to  the  air;  the 
light  and  heat  to  the  agitation  of  the  ethereal  medium^  and  these 
together  are  equal  to  the  energy  generated  by  the  reciprocal  motion 
of  the  atoms.  If  by  any  means  a  force  were  applied  to  6e])arate  the 
atoms  to  the  same  distance  at  which  they  were  at  first,  this  force 
would  be  just  equal  to  that  due  to  the  rushing  together  of  the  atoms. 
Two  atoms  separated,  and  iu  a  condition  to  be  violently  drawn  to- 
gether, are  said  to  l)e  in  a  state  ot  energy  or  power;  but  when  they 
have  entered  into  rombination,  they  are  then  in  a  8tate  of  inertness. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  weight  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  A  certain  amount  of  muscular  power  must  be  exerted  to 
overcome  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and  to  rsise  the  weight  to  the 
given  height,  say  ton  feet.  It  is  then  in  a  state  of  power,  or  in  a 
condition  to  produce  permanent  changes  in  matter,  and  other  effects 
which  we  technically  denominate  work. 

The  enerjc^y  developed  in  the  wei^^ht  may  be  employed  to  drive  a 
pile  into  the  ground,  or  it  nuiy  be  made  to  turn  a  mill  and  ^rrind  corn; 
but  the  work  done  in  these  two  cases,  when  properly  meat>ured,  will 
be  the  same,  and  just  equal  to  that  expended  in  elevating  the  weight. 
If  the  weight  be  raided  to  double  the  height,  twice  the  force  will  be 
-expended  in  accomplishing  this  effect,  and  tke  wciglit  in  its  descent 
to  the  earth  will  also  do  a  correspouding  amount  of  work.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  development  of  the  energy  exhibited  in  the  fall  of 
•a  body  from  a  height  will  be  plain,  when  we  consider  that  gravity 
acts  on  the  mass  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  number  of  pounds 
in  its  M-ei^ht  at  every  point  in  its  descent;  and  if  we  suppose  that  in 
the  lirst  instant  this  attraction  g:avc  it  a  certain  velocity,  and  irravity 
were  then  to  cea*je,  the  body,  on  account  of  its  inertia,  would  con- 
tinue to  descend  with  this  velocity  to  the  end  of  its  course.    Lui  ii 
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the  attraction  oontinties  to  act,  new  impulfles  are  imparted  at  every 
tnataiit,  and  the  velocity  will  continiiallj  increaee  until  it  readies  the 
ground,  where  it  will  produce  an  effect  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
power  accumulated  in  its  descent.  The  mechanical  energy  of  matter, 
therefore,  is  measured  by  the  distance  of  tlie  atoms  into  the  intensity 
of  the  attraction  at  the  difterent  pointp  of  their  path  of  aj)proach. 
If  the  atoms  of  any  part  of  the  material  universe  arc  in  the  condition 
of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  after  they  have  united  to  form 
water,  that  is,  in  tlie  doflest  approximation  and  a  complete  neutraliaa- 
tk>]i  of  their  affinitiea,  the  matter  in  this  portion  of  space  will  be 
entirely  inert,  and,  anless  dietnrbed  by  extraaeoaa  force,  no  change 
can  take  place  among  ita  part«.  Matter  wanting  that  peculiar  char- 
acteristic which  eminently  distinguishes  mind,  namely,  spontaneity  of 
action,  all  will  be  in  perfect  quiescence. 

From  the  researches  of  the  f^eologist,  thi  ( IitMaist  and  the  physicist, 
we  are  enabled  to  assert  that  such  is  the  condition  of  our  earth  and 
its  attendant  satellite.  All  the  chemical  elements  which  are  found 
in  the  crust  of  the  globe  have  grone  into  a  state  of  permanent  quies- 
cence. The  metals  and  oxygen  have  united  to  form  oxides,  and  these 
with  the  acids  to  form  other  stable  compounds;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  disturbing  influence  of  the  impulses  from  the  sun,  the  present 
system  of  continued  change,  of  growth  and  decay,  of  Btorms  and  of 
calms,  would  cease,  and  the  wliole  surface  of  onr  planet  wonhl  exhibit 
a  dreary  desolation  of  darkneijs  and  stilhicss,  of  silenrr  arul  death. 
Indeed,  as  it  is.  the  changes  and  ever-varying  phenomena  in  which 
we  are  so  much  interested,  and  a  knowlodg:©  of  which  constitutes  the 
highest  earthly  wisdom,  are  confined  to  an  almost  infinitesimal  pel- 
licle at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Organic  matter  is  found  but  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  plants  cannot  exist  in  the 
ocean  beyond  the  depth  to  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  penetrate. 
But  this  state  of  things  has  not  always  existed.  It  is  conclusively 
proved  by  the  past  history  of  the  globe,  as  written  upon  the  rocks 
which  form  its  outer  strata,  that  its  atoms  were  once  in  a  state  of 
intense  agitation,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  globe  w.is  in  a  condition 
of  high  temperature,  and  that  the  vibrations  l  avo  been  imparted  to 
the  surrounding  ethereal  medium  and  thus  radiated  off  into  spaee. 
We  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  not  only  from  an  examination  of  the 
condition  of  the  strata,  but  from  the  fact  that  wherever  we  penetrate 
beneath  the  surface,  beyond  the  depth  of  the  influence  of  extemsl 
climate,  the  temperature  uniformly  increases  at  the  rate  of  about 
1°  for  every  50  feet.  Our  globe,  then,  consists  of  a  mass  of  matter 
which  has  been  gradually  cooled  from  a  state  of  high  intensity,  and 
at  its  surface  has  arrived  at  a  conditinn  of  equilibrium,  the  boat 
which  its  surface  gives  off  into  space  being  jnst  compensated  by  that 
received  from  the  sun.  The  permanency  ot  our  temperature,  there- 
fore, depeipds  upon  that  of  the  great  central  luminary  of  our  system 

itself*   But  whether 

*"Hm  nn  hlniielf  dMll  Me, 
And  andaat  iiigbt  igala  IbtoIyv  •  deiolite  wbfmt** 

must  be  left  for  future  consideration. 
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The  ideas  wliifli  are  liere  given  h:id  their  origiu  in  tlie  ntfrmpts 
which  were  made  to  produce  BeH-moving  machines.  Tlie  possibility 
of  8uch  contrivances  appeared  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  apparently 
spontaneous  motion  of  men  and  lower  animals.  The  idea  that  these 
motions  were  the  results  of  the  chemical  action  of  food  had  not  yet 
entered  the  mind;  and  it  wa»  only  after  many  fruitless  attempts,  and 
the  expenditure  of  much  thought,  time,  and  labor,  that  the  oondn- 
sion  was  at  length  arrived  at  that  a  machine  is  a  mere  instrument  for 
the  application  and  modification  of  power  or  cncr<2::y,  and  that  in  no 
case  can  it  do  more  work  or  produce  mnre  changes  in  matter,  or.  in 
other  words,  it  can  break  apart  no  more  atoms,  than  are  equivalent 
to  the  power  which  has  been  applied  to  it.  The  same  amount  of 
power  which  we  apply  at  one  extremity  of  a  machine,  properly  esti- 
mated, is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  reustances  at  the  other,  and  the 
two  precisely  balance  each  other.  From  considerations  of  this  kind 
we  arrived  at  the  conception  of  the  correlation  of  the  physiccd  forces 
and  the  reconversion  of  the  equivalent  of  one  into  that  of  the  other. 

We  may  do  the  same  work  by  heat  properly  applied,  or  by  a  fall  of 
water,  or  by  muscular  enerpcy.  For  example,  a  disc  of  iron  may  be 
made  to  revolve  ra])idly  with  a  mill  driven  by  a  fall  (tf  water,  and  if 
this  is  allowed  to  rub  with  some  pressure  against  another  iron  plate, 
a  great  amount  of  friction  will  bo  produced;  the  mechanical  collision 
of  the  surfaces  will  set  the  atoms  of  the  plates  in  that  state  of  vibra- 
tion which  constitutes  heat,  and  which,  if  unobstructed,  will  be  com- 
municated to  the  surrounding  ethereal  medium,  and  radiated  to 
adjacent  bodies  or  oS  into  celestial  space.  But  if  detained  and 
applied,  it  may  be  used  to  produce  changes  Sn  matter,  such  m  the 
boiling  of  water,  the  drivinp:  of  a  steam  cnp^ine.  and  other  objects. 
Now.  if  it  were  ])ossible  to  collect  and  concentrate  all  the  impulses 
of  the  heat  vibrations,  and  apply  them  without  loss  by  means  of  a 
machine  to  the  elevation  of  water,  the  quantity  thus  raised  and  the 
height  to  which  it  is  raised  would  be  precisely  equal  to  the  height 
and  quantity  of  water,  the  fall  of  which  produced  the  first  effect. 
Similarly,  if  by  a  steam  engine  we  put  in  motion  the  plate  of  a  large 
electrical  machine  and  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  ether,  condens- 
ing a  portion  of  it  in  one  part  of  space  and  rarefying  it  in  another 
portion,  the  force  which  would  be  exerted  in  the  restoration  of  the 
equilibrium,  rT  in  the  electrical  discharp:c,  would  be  just  equal  to  the 
amount  of  energy  exerted  in  producing  the  coerced  condition.  If  in 
this  case  the  coerced  equilibrium  is  retained  for  a  day,  a  year,  or  a 
century,  so  iun^  the  amount  of  energy  expended  to  produce  it  will, 
as  it  were,  be  locked  up,  but  not  lost.  It  will  be  ready  to  appear 
and  do  work  as  soon  as  the  detent  which  prevents  the  commencement 
of  motion  is  removed.  As  afurther  example  of  this,  suppose  abeavy 
weight  to  be  elevated  by  steam  power  to  the  top  of  a  high  pillar,  and 
there  placed  on  an  equipoise,  so  that  the  least  force  applied  may 
overtiirn  it  and  enable  it  to  commence  itF:  fall.  In  its  descent  it  will 
receive  at  every  in.stant  a  new  impulse  from  gravity,  and  wlu  n  it 
arrives  at  tlie  jrronnd  it  will  expend  it«  accumulated  eneru^v  in  jx.no- 
trating  the  surface  and  in  the  production  of  heat,  sound,  and  tremors 
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of  the  earth*  When  the  weight  ia  reethig  on  the  top  of  the  pillar, 
ready  to  fall  off  with  the  slightest  touch,  it  la  iaid  to  he  in  a  state  of 
potential  energy;  and  when  it  has  almost  reached  the  earth  and  is 
moving  with  the  full  velocity  of  the  fall,  it  has  oonverted  its  potential 

energy  into  Jictiial  power. 

The  genernl  mnclusion  which  has  been  arrived  at  is,  that  all  the 
ditierent  physical  energies,  whether  that  which  is  called  cliemical 
action,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  or  muscular  motion,  or 
mechanical  power,  are  all  referable  to  the  disturbance  of  the  equi- 
librium of  the  atoms,  and  its  subsequent  restoration  due  to  their  at- 
tractions and  repulsions;  and  that  all  these  forms  of  energy  are,  in 
one  sense  as  it  were,  convertible  into  each  other;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  force  generated  in  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  in  one  case 
is  sufficient  to  disturb  it,  thoii^^h  in  a  different  form  perhaps,  in 
another.  We  must  guard  ajjrainst  the  erroneous  idea  which  some  have 
inconsiderately  adopted,  that  one  form  of  power  can  be  actually  con- 
verted into  anetlier,  a.s  heat  into  electricity,  or  the  converse.  The 
theory  ol'  energy  merely  declares  that  the  power  exhibited  in  the 
electrical  discharge  is  the  equivalent  of  the  muscular  energy  expended 
in  charging  the  battery,  and  not  that  muscular  energy  is  converted 
into  electricity. 

The  origii^  of  heat  produced  by  friction  for  a  long  time  perplexed 
the  most  sagacious  philosophers.  Onr  celebrated  and  ingenious 
countryman,  Count  Knmford,  caused  a  quantity  of  water  to  boil  for 
eevpral  limits  by  the  lieat  generated  in  horin<r  a  cannnn  :  and  after  the 
process  was  ended,  he  found  that  the  borings  and  the  cannon  con- 
tained uy  much  heat  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment. 
From  this  result  he  boldly  proclaimed  that  heat  was  not  matter,  but 
the  vibrations  of  the  atoms  of  matter,  and  that  in  his  experiment  the 
heat  was  generated  by  the  friction  of  the  drill  on  the  metal. 

Later  researclies  have  constantly  tended  to  strengthen  the  proba- 
bility of  this  view,  and  even  to  establish  the  general  fact,  that  when 
mechanical  power  is  produced  l)y  the  expenditure  of  heat,  a  quantity 
of  heat  disappears,  bearing  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  power  produced; 
and  conversely,  that  when  heat  i.s  produced  by  the  expenditure  of 
mechanical  j)o\ver,  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  bears  a  fixed  pro- 
portion to  the  power  expended,  Tlius,  in  the  case  of  a  steam  engme 
doing  no  work,  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  in  the  waste-pipe 
would  just  be  equal  to  that  received  into  the  boUer,  provided  there 
was  no  loss  from  conduction  and  radiation;  bat  in  the  engine  drawing 
up  water,  for  example,  a  quantity  of  heat  is  actually  annihilated  in 
doing  the  work.  The  vibrations  of  the  atoms,  which  constitute  heat, 
are  stopped  in  ,q'i\'inp:  motion  to  the  piston-rod.  Con^'^ersely,  it  tlie 
water,  wliich  lias  been  pumped  up  to  an  elevation,  ^\  ere  made  in  its 
descent  to  produce  heat  hy  means  of  revolving  disks,  the  amount 
generated  would  be  just  equal  to  that  which  disappeared  in  the  other 
case. 

For  praetieal  purposes,  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  that  the 
ratio  of  equivalents  of  heat  and  mechanic  power  should  be  ac- 
curately determined,  and  for  this  purpose  M.  Jule,  of  Manchester 
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has  made  a  seriei  of  most  delicate  and  beautiful  experiments  on  the 
heat  evolved  by  the  revolution  of  paddle-wheels  in  baths  of  water, 
msreiiry,  or  oil.  Motion  was  given  to  the  paddle-wheels  by  a  known 
w«lglit  deseendiaip  from  m  given  height;  the  amovnt  of  heat  was  found 
to  be  precisely  tiie  same  with  a  given  expenditere  of  meehaaical 
pemfetf  whether  the  wheel  revolved  in  water,  mercury,  or  oil,  proper 
allowance  being  made  for  the  different  densitieB  and  the  different 
capacities  of  these  bodies  lor  heat.  In  this  way,  he  found  that  the 
fall  of  a  weig^ht  of  one  pound  throuj^h  772  feet,  or  wliat  would  l)e  the 
equivalent,  the  fall  of  a  weight  of  772  pounds  throu^Hi  one  font,  was 
just  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  })ound  of  water  one 
degree  of  Fahrenheit' 8  scale.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounde 
falling  through  one  loot  is,  tlierefore,  considered  as  the  unit  of  tiM 
working  power  of  heat;  and,  in  honor  of  the  investigator  who  hae  tira^ 
enriched  modem  science  with  one  of  its  most  valuable  means  of  cal- 
eolation,  applicable  to  every  part  of  physical  lesearch,  it  is  denomi- 
nated *' Jule's  nnit."  By  it  we  are  enabled  to  express  in  terms  of  tke 
descent  of  a  weight  the  equivalency  of  all  the  forces  of  Nature,  and 
thus  to  re<luce  the  mechanical  conception  of  their  relations  to  its 
greatest  simplicity,  and  to  apply  mathematical  reasoning  to  a  variety 
of  problems  heretofore  excluded  from  the  province  of  this  great 
logical  instrument,  so  essential  in  the  deduction  of  effects  from  com- 

Cx  rektionni  The  descent  of  a  wei^fht  is  choeen,  beeanse  it  is  per- 
is the  moat  ftmiEar,  and  of  the  easiest  conception  and  appliCBilMMfe. 
The  vahie  of  a  fall  of  water  is  always  estimated  by  the  qoaatitj  oi 
liquid  multiplied  by  the  height,  through  which  it  descends.  If  w^er 
multiply  these  together,  and  divide  by  772,  we  shall  have  the  number 
of  degrees  of  heat  tliut  this  will  impart  to  a  pound  of  water;  and  con- 
versely, by  knowing  iliv  imniber  of  degrees  of  heat  as  measured  by 
the  number  of  |)0un(lH  of  water  raised  one  degree,  we  shall  have  the 
number  of  pounds  of  water  which  can  be  elevated  to  a  given  he^ht 
bj  a  perfect  machine;  and  when  such  effects  are  submitted  to  thi» 
catenktion,  we  find  that  the  steam  engine,  in  ite  most  improved  form, 
is  far  from  utilizing  all  the  heat  applied  to  it;  by  &r  the  greater  por- 
tion is  expended  in  the  separation  of  the  atoms  of  water  in  radiatioB, 
in  overcoming  friction,  and  in  the  production  of  vibration  and  uselesft 
motion. 

Mr.  Jule  also  established  the  relations  of  equivalence  among  the 
energies  of  chemical  affinities  of  heat,  of  combination,  or  of  combus- 
tion, of  electrical  currents  in  the  galvanic  battery  and  in  electro- 
magnetic machines,  and  of  all  the  varied  and  interchangeable  mani<- 
festations  of  caloric  action  and  mechanical  force  which  accompaaieft 
them.  A  series  of  experiments  has  also  been  made  on  the  heat  of 
animals,  which  is  found  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  chemical  com- 
bination of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  which  they  inhaled. 

The  influence  which  investigations  of  this  kind  are  to  have  ()n  the 
fntnre  history  of  inechaniral  arts  and  the  production  of  labor-saving 
machines,  antl  on  the  increased  power  of  man  in  controlling  the  inna^ 
forces  of  matter,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 
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"The  food  of  aniiMils  «ith«r  vegetable  or  aniitidB  fed  ott  vege- 
tables, or  ultimately  ^egetalrle  after  sereral  remores.  Btoept  mnah- 
iwmB  and  otlier  fangi,  which  ean  grow  in  the  dark,  are  nourished  Isff 
cfrgtanc  food  like  animidfl^  and,  like  tiiem,  absorb  oxygen  and  exhale 
carbonic  acid,  all  known  yegetables  get  the  greater  part  of  their 
substance — certninlr  all  their  combustible  matter — from  the  decom- 
position of  carbonic  acid  and  water  absorbed  by  them  from  the  air 
and  soil.  The  separation  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen  from  oxygen  in 
these  decompositions  is  an  enerf;::etic  elTect  equivalent  to  the  heat  of 
recombination  of  those  elements  by  combuBtion  or  otherwise.  The 
Beaatifttl  discovery  of  Priestley,  and  the  snbseqiient  researches  of 
Sennebier,  De  Sanssnre,  Sir  Hnmphrey  Davy,  and  others,  have  made 
it  qnite  certain  that  those  decompositions  of  water  and  carbonic  aeul 
only  take  place  naturally  in  the  daytime,  and  that  light,  falling  ett 
the  green  leaves,  either  from  the  sun  or  an  artificial  source,  is  aw 
essential  condition  without  which  they  nre  never  effected.  There 
Cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  dynamical  enerp:y  of  tlio  lumi- 
lYiferous  vibrations  which  is  here  efficient  in  forcing  the  particles  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  away  from  those  of  oxygen,  toward  which  they 
are  attracted  with  such  powerful  affinities,  and  that  luminiferous 
Hkotions  are  reduced  to  rest  to  an  extent  exactly  equivalent  to  the- 
potential  energy  thns  caffied  into  being.  Wood  fires  give  us  heat  ami 
Kght  which  have-  been  got  from  the  son  a  few  years  ago.  Our  cosl^ 
llres  and  gas  lamps  bring  out,  for  our  present  comfort,  heat  and  ligh# 
of  a  primeval  sun,  which  huve  lain  dormant  as  a  potential  energy 
beneath  seas  and  mountains  for  countless  ages." — Prof.  Thompson. 

A  striking  examph'  of  the  transtbrmation,  as  it  were,  of  the  force 
of  motion  into  heat  is  exluhited  by  an  article  of  apparatus  now  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  devised  by  M.  Leon  Four- 
Caalt,  of  Paris.  Between  the  poles  of  a  strong  electric  magnet  a- 
Aeavy  metallic  disc  is  made  te  rotate,  sckI  alt^ugh  the  revolving  bod^ 
dbes  not  tonch  the  magnet,  yet  its  motion  is  stopped  by  it  in  a 
seconds.  The  momentum  of  the  disc  which  is  thns  overcome  givQ# 
rise  to  heat;  for  the  reaction  of  the  magnet  prodncea  a  current  of 
electricity,  and  in  the  resistance  to  this  the  heat  is  generated.  A 
body  in  motion  is  in  a  ntate  of  power,  and  it  cnnnot  come  to  rest 
without  produ  iiiL'-  .some  etiect  on  the  surrouiuiuiL^  in;Uter.  The  ulti*' 
Aiate  effect  in  this  case  is  an  agitation  of  the  atoms  oi  the  metal. 

eONmiRMV  OF  TUB  EARTH  ttl  0f  iMMB. 

Hefving  given  ar  geneml  view  of  the  atomic  theory  in  its  widest 

generalizations,  wc  now  propose  to  consider  its  application  to  the 
physical  phenomenn  of  our  globe.  For  this  purpose,  we  will  briefly 
recall  some  of  the  elemeiit<iry  facts  of  astronomy. 

The  earth  is  a  globe  slightly  flattened  at  the  poles,  isolated  in- 
space,  supported  upon  nothing,  and  only  connected  with  other  bodies 
sf  the  nniverae  by  the  aU^-pervading  force  of  attraction  in  connection 
with  them,  throngh  the  impulses  of  the  ethereal  medimn.   In  thi» 
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free  sjiai-o  it  tnni^  upon  itself  with  a  regular  motion  around  an  ideal 
axil*  which  pierces  its  suriace  at  two  uppobite  points  or  poles,  which 
have  never  varied  their  position.  It  also  moves  in  space,  describing 
around  the  sun,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  a  slightly  elliptical  curve 
oaUed  its  orbit.  Bat  thie  movement  of  tnmsbtioii  aroimd  the  sun 
clo6B  not  interfere  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth  around  its  axis;  for, 
in  accordance  with  the  second  fundamental  law  of  motion,  twomoiiona 
of  this  kind  may  exist  in  a  body  at  the  same  time.  If  the  earth's 
axis  were  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  but  slight  varia- 
tions would  be  found  in  the  temperature  at  its  surface  in  difterent 
periods  of  the  year.  The  axis,  is  not,  liowevor,  tiuis  placed,  but  13 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty-three  and  a  liall"  degrees  t-o  the 
plane  above  mentioned;  and  this  fact,  which  at  iirst  sight  might  ap- 
pear of  little  consequence,  in  reality  produces  all  the  alternations  of 
seasons,  and  is  connected  with  all  the  changes  of  climate  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Gradual  changes  of  climate  cannot  be  produced  bj  a 
change  in  the  axis  of  rotation,  as  some  have  supposed,  since  this 
would  alter  the  whole  form  of  the  earth,  and  produce  other  changes 
incompatible  with  the  facts  of  observation. 

The  position,  the  form,  and  the  movement  of  the  earth  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  piauetary  masses  which  we  sec  isolateil  in  space 
under  the  form  of  globes,  turning  around  on  an  axis  witiun  themselves, 
and  around  the  sun  in  elliptical  curves.    While  we  observe  that  tliti 
earth  is  the  centre  of  the  orbit  of  our  moon,  we  see  that  four  moons 
turn  around  Jupiter,  seven  around  Saturn,  and  six  around  Uranos. 
A  planet^  with  the  moons  which  accompany  it,  form  what  is  called  a 
pumdary  system,  and  all  the  planets  taken  together,  with  the  sun, 
constitute  what  is  denominated  the  solar  gysUsm,    In  this  system  the 
earth  occupies  the  third  place  from  the  sun,  from  which  it  is  removed 
ninety-live  millions  of  miles  at  its  mean  distanee.     Neptune  occupies 
the  most  distant  limit,  and  is  more  tlian  thirty  umes  lurtlier  removed 
than  the  earth  from  the  principal  centre  of  inlluence.    But  these  dis- 
tances, though  greatly  beyond  our  deiiiiiic  conceptions,  are  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  intervals  whidi  separate  the  sun  from  the 
fixed  stars.    These  bodies,  like  the  sun,  are  self-luminous,  and  are, 
without  doubt,  centres  of  planetary  systems;  but  they  are  at  such  an 
inconieivable  distance  that  light  itself,  which  requires  but  eight 
minutes  to  roach  us  from  the  sun,  occupies  years  of  time  in  its  jour- 
ney from  the  nearest  of  them.    But  all  the  stars  which  are  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  form  only  a  single  group,  which,  if  viewed  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance,  would  apj>ear  in  the  heavens  as  only  a  luminous  cloud 
or  spot,  and  would  resemble  the  nebulous  patches  which  we  perceive 
here  and  there  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens  by  the  aid  of  powerful 
telescopes.    This  universe,  then,  unbounded  by  human  intelligence, 
is  composed  of  isolated  groups  of  stars,  and  perhaps  of  orders  of 
arrangement  still  more  elevated.    In  this  magnificent  assembly  our 
nebula  is  only  a  spot  in  the  infinity  of  spots;  our  sun  is  only  a  star  in 
the  midst  of  the  stars  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs;  and  among 
the  planets  which  revolve  around  our  sun,  the  earth  is  one  of  an  infe* 
rior  order. 
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Starting  from  the  grouping  of  gross  atoms,  which  we  have  previ- 
ously given,  and  extending  the  analogy,  the  thought  has  been  ex- 
pressefl  tliat  our  earth  might  be  compared  to  an  atom;  tlie  eartli  and 
moon  to  a  compound  atom:  tlie  whole  system  to  a  molecule;  and  our 
sun,  and  all  the  stars  of  the  <z;roup  to  which  it  beloners.  as  the  great 
solid  of  solids,  and  thus  in  one  conception  embracing  tlic  whole  mate- 
rial universe.  But,  to  limit  our  speculations,  we  may  inquire  whether 
the  infinity  of  stara  bj  which  we  are  surrounded  have  any  infinence 
upon  the  climate  and  temperature  of  this  earth. 

/n/fttatoe  o/  the  stars, — ^It  is  well  known  that  at  one  time  the  stars 
were  supposed  to  influence  bmnan  destiny,  and  though  astronomy  has 
discarded  most  of  the  pretensions  of  her  progenitor,  astrology,  yet, 
in  this  instance,  modern  science  has  shown  that  the  stars  have  really 
a  physical  influence  upon  our  eartli  and  on  every  other  planet  of  our 
system.  If  from  any  point  in  space  a  line  be  extended  in  thought 
iu  any  direction,  it  will  ultimately  meet  a  radiating  body;  and  hence 
every  point  in  space  must  be  constantly  traversed  from  aJl  directions 
with  radiating  impubes  which  give  it  a  definite  and  fixed  tempera- 
ture. For  example,  our  sun  sends  a  ray  to  every  point  of  the 
universe,  and  eveiy  other  sun  sends  a  ray  to  the  same  point,  and  the 
sum  of  all  these  rays  will  constitute  the  temperature  of  that  point. 
We  say  the  temjjerafure  of  that  ])()int,  by  which  we  mean  the  efiect 
which  would  be  produced  upon  a  therroomotcr  if  ])ut  in  tliat  place; 
not  that  there  is  any  temperature  in  celestial  space,  for  this,  as  we 
have  aeen,  belongs  to  gross  matter,  and  is  produced  by  the  motion  of 
its  atoms.  The  term,  however,  is  convenient,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  use  it.  ^ 

If  the  radiating  power  of  the  suns  remained  without  change,  then 

the  temperature  of  each  point  in  space  would  ,be  unchangeable. 
From  this  consideration  it  follows  that,  independent  of  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  |)lanetary  space  in  which  our  earth  is  moving  has  in  one 
sense  a  fixed  temperature  derived  from  all  the  other  suns  of  the 
universe;  and  this  temperature,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  has  a 
marked  inlhience  on  the  temperature  of  the  globe. 

We  shall  return  to  this  subject  again,  and  at  present  shall  merely 
state  that  at  the  polar  regions  of  our  earth,  during  the  months  of 
winter,  the  space  immediately  contiguous  to  the  surface  is  screened 
from  the  beat  of  the  sun,  and  consequently  the  earth,  by  its  radia- 
tion,  must  sink  in  temperature  nearly  to  that  due  to  celestial  space. 
A  similar  screening  takes  place  in  succession  on  all  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface  during  the  niglit;  and  as  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  depends, 
as  we  shall  see,  upon  the  temperature  of  the  space  into  which  the 
rays  are  sent,  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  must  be  aflected  more 
or  less  by  the  temperature  of  interplanetary  sjjace;  and  if  this  were 
to  vary,  though  our  sun  might  continue  constant  in  its  emanation,  the 
average  terrestrial  temperature  would  be  subject  to  a  change. 

We  cannot^  however,  explain  the  eflfect  of  the  temperature  of - 
planetary  space  upon  our  earth  until  we  have  further  considered  the 
subject  of  heat 
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The  temperature  of  tile  earth  is  derived  from  three  sources,  namefy. 

the  or^*7?(7/ heat  of  the  earth,  the  heat  of  celestial  space,  anc!  the 
heat  of  tlie  sun.  Before,  however,  giving  an  account  of  the  heat 
derived  from  these  sources,  we  phnll  first  consider  the  eliaraeter  of 
radiant  heat,  as  developed  by  tlie  researches  of  Melioni  and  others. 

Radiant  /leiU. — Xiie  impulses  %vlii(  h  are  received  from  the  sud, 
we  have  seen,  are  far  from  being  simple  in  their  nature.  We  know 
that  a  beam  from  this  luminarj  consists  of  at  least  ftmr  difierettt 
classes  of  emanations,  namely,  of  light,  of  heat,  of  chemical  action,  and 
of  phosphorogenic  effect.  We  also  kiiow  that  the  first  cfauw,  that  of 
light,  consists  of  a  number  of  different  emanations  which  produce  in 
us  the  sensations  of  the  diHe'rent  colors  of  the  spectrum,  and  from 
analogy  we  might  have  inferred  that  tlie  heat  emanations  also  consist 
of  a  number  of  rays,  possessinjj::  different  properties,  and  producing 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  different  physical  and  perhaps  physiologi- 
cal effects. 

Let  US  begin  with  heat  of  the  lowest  intensity,  or  that  whichr  i» 
supposed  to  be  composed  of  waves  of  the  greatest  length  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  radiation  from  a  canister  of  hot  Water  suspended  in  mid- 
air.  If  this  is  elcTated  in  the  least  degree  above  tiie  temperature' 

of  the  surrounding  bodies,  they  will  increase  in  temperature,  while  the 
vessel  itself  will  slowly  cool.  The  rapidity  of  ronlinf^  will  gradually 
diminish  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  as  the  temperature  of  the  canister 
approaches  that  of  the  surrounding  bodicsi,  and  they  will  finally  arrive 
at  a  state  of  dynamic  equilibrium.  The  canister,  at  this  point,  does 
not  cease  to  radiator  but  continues  to  send  impulses  in  every  direction, 
receiving  as  many  impulses  from  the  surroundiug  bodies,  includ^iBg 
the  air,  as  it  sends  off  from  its  own  surface. 

The  heat  from  this  source  possesses  peculiar  properties.  First,  it 
is  readily  absorbed  by  all  bodies  in  proportion  to  some  peculiarity  of 
the  texture  of  their  surface,  but  is  wholly  indejiendent  of  tlw  cohr; 
or,  in  other  words,  this  kind  of  heat,  unlike  hght,  is  absorbed  by 
light-colored  substances  as  well  as  dark,  and  this  fact  would  be  in 
accor<lance  with  the  liypothesis  assumed,  which  supposes  those  two 
emanations  to  conf*ibt  of  waves  of  different  lengths,  and  perhaps  of 
slightl)'  different  form.  Secondly,  this  kind  of  heat  is  incapable  of 
passing  by  direct  radiations  through  many  media,  which  are  freely 
traversed  by  light,  such  as  glass,  alum,  and  many  other  transparent 
substances,  while  it  is  freely  transmitted  through  polished  plates  of 
rock-salt,  and  partially  through  many  other  bodies,  some  of  which 
arc  impervious  to  light.  The  first  class  of  bodies'  are  called  other- 
manom^  the  latter  diaihermanotis. 

Let  us  now  tiupimse  the  radiating  body  to  be  one  which  can  be 
increased  in  teiuperatnre  until  it  becomes  red-hot.  At  a  certain 
stage  of  incandescence,  other  rays  than  those  described  capable  of 
exciting  heat  begin  to  be  given  off  along  with  the  former,  which  are 
distinguished  by  differen  1 1)  r  up  e rties.   First,  they  tend  to  be  absorbed 
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by  all  bodies  in  proportion  to  tbe  darkness  of  iheir  color,  and  ap- 
proximate in  this  respect  to  the  property  of  light.  Secondly,  they 
pOBsese  a  property  of  transmissibili^  without  diminution,  through 
all  transparent  substances,  through  colorh?s?  media,  and  in  various 
proportions  through  colored  media,  according  to  the  nature  of  th« 

latter. 

While  bodies  heated  below  redness  jriv©  off  exclusively  rays  of  the 
first  class,  though  approaching  in  cliaracter  those  of  the  second,  « 
the  temperature  is  increased,  incandescent  bodies  simnltsneoasly  give 
off  both  species. 

As  the  intensity  of  heating  still  farther  increases,  rays  of  less  and 
less  length  are  given  off,  until  they  arrive  at  the  limit  of  the  percej)- 
tibility  of  the  sense  of  vision,  and  only  render  their  existence  mani* 
fest  by  chemical  and  phosphorogenic  effect;^. 

The  followiup^  table  exhibits  some  of  thn  rrsulls  which  Melloni 
obtained  by  experimonting  with  ditiereat  Bources  oi  heat  and  different 
substances : 


Naked 

t 

Incandescent 
plfltiiiQn* 

Copper,  at 

i 

Copper,  ttt 

nr>  r. 

100 

MO 

MS 

lOO 

&3 

56 

89 

100 

52 

54 

8* 

9t 

96 

96 

87 

89 

47 

70 

73 

u 

IS.  6 

IS 

IS 

As  am  illnstration  of  the  effects  of  radiant  heat  of  different  lands, 
we  may  mentioe  the  fact,  long  observed,  of  the  melting  of  snow  near 
the  trunks  of  trees  aud  other  dark-colored  bodies.  That  tliis  eirccfc 
is  not  due  to  the  natural  heat  of  the  plant  is  evident,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  equally  exhibited  around  the  stumps  of  dead  trees,  and 
dark-colored  objects  of  an  entirely  diiferent  character.  The  rays  of 
heat  from  the  sun,  as  we  have  before  stated,  are  those  possessing 
luminous  properties,  are  absorbed  by  dark  substances,  and  freely 
reflected  from  light  ones.  The  ftbcets  of  the  small  crystals  of  snow 
reflect  this  heat  almost  entirely,  while  it  is  absorbed  by  the  dark 
snrftiee  of  the  wood  of  which  it  raises  the  temperature,  thns  produc- 
ing a  new  source  of  emanation.  The  heat  however  given  off  from 
the  wood,  is  that  of  long  waves  of  low  intensity,  which  i^  equally 
absorbed  by  liprht  aud  dark  bodies;  hence  it  enters  the  snow.  rai>?e3 
its  temperature,  and  converts  it  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  eondition. 
We  may  imitate  thi??  action  by  supporting  at  a  little  jlistanco  above 
a  surface  of  new  iaiien  snow  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  both  sides  of 
which  have  been  covered  with  lampblack,  and  the  whole  being  freely 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  It  will  be  found  that  the  melting  of  the 
surfttce  within  the  shadow  hx  much  more  rapid  than  that  exposed  to 
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the  direct  rays  of  tlie  siin.  Tlic  same  renult  may  be  produced  by  the 
rays  from  an  argand  lamp.  Having  filled  a  square  box  with  new 
fallen  snow  slightly  packed,  and  all  above  the  rim  having  been  re- 
moved means  of  a  ruler,  so  as  to  present  a  uniformly  plain  sorlace, 
the  box  is  turned  on  its  side  opposite  the  lamp,  and  the  pasteboard 
interposed.  In  a  short  time  the  plain  surface  of  snow  will  be  bel- 
lowed out  beneath  the  disk,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the 
cavity  will  be  several  lines  deep  at  its  centre.  When  the  same 
experiment  is  repeated  by  substituting  for  the  lamp  an  iron  ball 
heated  to  about  400°  F.,  the  phenomena  present  themselves  in  a 
reverse  order,  that  is  to  say,  the  melting  of  the  snow  would  be 
more  abundant  where  the  direct  rays  impinge  on  the  surface,  than 
where  they  are  intercepted  by  the  interposed  disk,  and  instead  of  a 
hollow,  a  protuberance  would  be  produced  at  the  centre  of  the 
shaded  portion.  If  we  substitute  in  this  experiment  for  the  black 
disk  of  ])asteboBrd  one  covered  with  white  lead,  the  heat  will  not  be 
absorbed,  but  will  bo  reflected  as  from  the  snow  itself. 

Another  example  of  the  transmission  and.  as  it  were,  transforma- 
tion of  radiant  heat  from  the  sun  is  atlorded  in  the  hii^h  temperature 
produced  by  the  ordinary  hot-bed  of  a  garden.  The  solar  rays,  con- 
sisting of  short  vibrations,  readily  pass  through  the  glass  cover,  and 
are  adsorbed  by  the  dark  ground,  the  atoms  of  which  they  put  into 
more  rapid  vibration,  and  these,  in  turn,  give  rise  to  new  emanations, 
which,  consisting  of  long  waves,  are  arrested  by  the  glass,  and  thus 
the  temperature  of  the  enclosed  space  is  constantly  inoreased.  It  is 
also  on  the  same  principle  that  the  radiant  heat  of  a  stove  does  not 
pass  out  into  space  through  the  windows  of  a  house,  though  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  radiant  heat  from  an  open  fire  would  be  lost 
in  this  way. 

We  may  apply  the  foregoing  principles  to  explain  the  accumula- 
tion of  heat  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  transparent  euvelope 
which  covers  the  surface  of  our  planet,  is  not  entirely  diathermanous; 
and  though  it  transmits  freely  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun,  it  stops 
those  of  the  long  vibrations.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is  then  in  the 
condition  of  the  ground  under  the  glass  of  the  hot-bed;  it  is  con- 
stantly absorbing  and  receiving  heat  of  high  intensity,  and  constantly 
radiating  off  heat  of  intermediate  intensity.  Let  us  suppose  all  heat 
removed  from  tlie  earth,  and  the  sun  suddenly  allowed  to  sliine  upon 
it.  In  this  case,  all  the  rays  wliich  traversed  the  atnio.-jdiere  and 
reached  the  earth  would  be  absorbed.  None  would  be  radiated  iuio 
space  until  the  temperature  of  the  surface  was  so  elevated  that  the 
rays  emitted  from  it  could  permeate  the  atmosphere. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  at  first  would  therefore  receive  more  rays 
than  it  gave  ofif.  Its  temperature  would  increase,  and  with  each 
increase  of  temperature  a  greater  number  of  rays  would  be  produced 
of  such  intensity  as  would  enable  them  to  permeatf  the  atmospheric 
envelope,  ami  finally  an  (Mjuilibrinm  ^vou!(l  1)^'  ;inained  in  which  the 
rays  sent  oil'  iu  a  given  time  would  be  just  equal  in  number  to  those 
received. 

The  point  of  temperature  at  which  this  equilibrium  would  take 
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f»lace  will  depend  on  the  height  and  permeability  of  the  atmosphere, 
f  the  aerial  envelope  offered  no  impediment  to  the  escape  of  heat  of 
the  lowest  intensity,  the  eqnilibrinm  would  take  place  at  so  low  a 
temperature  that  all  bodies  capable  of  freezing  would  perpetnallj  he 

in  a  solid  state.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  atino!^{)here  were  more 
dense  than  it  i?«,  or,  in  other  words,  more  impervious  to  rays  of  a 
liiL'-her  intensity  than  those  which  now  puss  through  it,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  siirfaci'  of  the  earth  woiild  increase  until  tlie  heat  ^iven  olY 
would  iigaiu  be  e(|iial  to  that  received.  The  new  equilibrium  would 
he  permanently  retained,  and  the  whole  average  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  wonld  be  elevated. 

ffetxt  from  Uie  stars. — The  temperature,  therefore,  of  the  surface 
of  a  planet  depends  upon  the  nature  of  its  atmosphere,  provided  the 
heat  which  falls  npon  it  is  derived  from  a  source  of  high  temperature. 
Now,  radiations  from  the  stars  are  of  this  character,  since  they  come 
from  soif-luminous  bodies,  which  are  probably  suns  of  otlier  systems. 
The  radiations  from  them  can.  therefore,  readily  pass  tlironi^h  our 
atmosphere,  and  excite  heat  vibrations  in  the  materiai8  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  inteusitv  of  these  vibrations  must  increase  until 
it  becomes  so  great  that  the  radiations  produced  can  permeate  the 
aerial  covering,  and  in  this  waj  even  the  heat  of  the  stars  may  so 
accumulate  as  sensibly  to  contribute  to  the  temperature  of  the  earth. 
Though  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the  effect  from  this  source 
must  be  exceedingly  feeble,  yet  when  we  reflect  that  the  heat  of  the 
stars  comes  from  every  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  wliole  concave  of  tlie 
heavens,  while  that  of  the  sun  proceeds  from  a  disk  which  occupies 
only  the  five-millionth  part  of  the  whole  sky,  we  may  l>e  inclined  to 
attribute  to  the  stellar  radiation  a  mucli  jxroater  importance  than 
without  this  reflection  we  should  ascribe  to  it. 

M.  Pouillet,  of  Paris,  has  made  a  series  of  very  ingenious  researches 
on  the  subject  of  the  temperature  of  space,  and  has  arrived  at  very 
unexpected  results.  He  employed  in  his  observations  an  instrument 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  actinometer,'*  or  ray-measurer.  It 
consisted  of  a  cylindrical  box  of  polished  silver,  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  five  in  height,  enveloped  in  swan's-down,  and  en- 
closed in  an  outer  cylinder,  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
elTect  of  the  temperature  of  the  circumambient  air.  The  box  was 
filled  with  several  layers  of  swan's-down,  so  sup^x  i  ted  as  not  to  press 
upon  each  other.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  open  box 
was  placed  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  the  stem  projecting  horizon- 
tally. A  cylindrical  border  was  raised  round  the  edge  of  the  box, 
to  cut  of!  the  lateral  rays,  and  at  such  a  height  that  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  sky  could  b^  seen  by  an  eye  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  bulb. 
The  thermometer,  thus  enclosed,  was  turned  during  the  night  to  the 
zenith,  and  expo5?ed  to  the  radiation  from  the  clear  J=?ky.  The  tem- 
perature of  this  thermometer  and  one  exposed  to  the  air  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground  was  observed  hourly. 

If  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  air  were  entirely  excluded  from  the 
enclotied  thermometer,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  only  be  affected  by 
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the  radiation  from  oelMtial  space,  and  from  the  atomB  of  the  air  in 

the  column  between  it  and  the  top  of  the  atmosphere. 

Of  these  two  sources  ot"  radiation,  one,  namely,  that  of  celestial 
space,  would  be  constant,  and  remain  the  same  during  the  whole 
night,  08  well  m  different  nights,  while  the  other,  namely,  the  radia- 
tion from  the  air,  would  vary  irom  hour  to  hour,  since  it  depends  on 
the  varying  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

By  obtaining  a  aeriee  of  obaervationB  in  difierent  states  of  the 
atmosphere  an  a88um{>tion  could  be  made  as  to  the  fixed  temperatnra 
of  space,  which,  when  subtracted  from  the  temperature  obeerred, 
ivoald  give  the  radiation  of  the  column  of  the  atmosphere. 

Since  it  waR  impoaHiblc  to  cut  off  all  the  heat  from  the  instrument 
except  that  which  it  receives  from  the  sky  and  air  above,  and  since 
it  wa*  exposed  to  but  two-thirds  of  the  celestial  hemisphere,  Bome 
correction  was  necessHry  to  reduce  the  observed  temperature  to  the 
true  one.  This  was  found  by  making  an  artihcial  sky,  formed  of  a 
fine  Tesael  about  forty  inches  in  diameter,  the  bottom  coated  with 
lampblack,  and  the  whole  filled  with  a  refrigerating  mixture.  Be* 
neath  thia  the  **aetinometer"  was  placed  yertically  at  such  distaacea 
as  to  expose  it  sacoessivelj  to  one*qiiarter,  one-lhird,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  hemisphere;  and  by  repeating  these  experiments  with  ditierent 
temperatures  of  the  artificial  sky,  it  was  found  that  if  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  air  -J-  of  the  lowering  temperature  of  the 
actinometer  were  taken  away,  the  temperature  of  the  artificial  sky 
would  be  obtained,  since  the  same  ratio  would  obtain  in  the  case  <>f 
the  real  sky.  In  order  to  liud,  therefore,  in  all  future  experimeuts  the 
temperatore  which  tiie  actmometer  ought  to  assume  under  the  radia- 
tion from  space  and  the  air  above,  it  was  only  necessary  to  subtract 
the  degree  given  by  the  instrument  from  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air  and  multiply  this  by  |.  From  a  series  of  obserrations 
thus  corrected,  he  found  for  the  fixed  part  of  the  temperature  given 
by  the  instrument,  or,  in  other  words,  the  temperature  of  space,  a 
value  of  —  142^  C.  or  —  2-2-'  F.  This  temperature  is  much  lower 
than  that  obtained  before  from  considcratiouf^  of  a  more  theoretical 
character.  M.  Pouillet,  however,  iliinks  that  it  cannot  bo  far  from 
the  true  temperature  of  celestial  space,  since  a  thermometer  placed 
upon  the  coldest  part  of  the  earth,  and  exposed  to  the  clear  sky, 
always  falls  by  its  own  radiation  several  degrees  lower  than  the  tern* 
perature  of  the  air;  which  it  would  not  do  if  the  temperature  of 
space  were  not  lower  than  —  60^,  since  as  it  approached  that  tem- 
perature at  places  near  the  pole,  the  extra  cooHiig  from  exposure  to 
the  sky  wouhl  be  very  little.  Mr.  K^jpy  concludes,  from  theoretical 
datii,  that  thr«  estimate  of  Pouillet  is  near  the  truth. 

He  findH,  from  the  data  given  al)ove,  that  the  total  quantity  of 
heat  which  space  transmits  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  the  earth  luid 
atmosphere,  would  be  sufficient  to  melt  a  stratum  of  ice  upon  our 
globe  of  81).^  feet  in  thickness.  From  other  iuvestigations  of  a  similar 
character,  which  we  shall  presently  describe,  he  finds  that  the  quantity 
of  solar  heat  received  by  the  earth  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  sufficient 
to  molt  10S|  feet  of  ice.    from  these  two  sources  together,  then,  the 
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earth  receives  a  quantity  of  heat  sufiicitint  to  melt  190  feot  of  ice. 
These  results  are  of  ho  unexpected  an  uiuouut  that,  thongii  obtained 
by  instrument.^  and  nicihods  which  are  apparently  unexceptionable, 
they  have  not  fully  obtained  acceptance,  and  the  subject  in  therefor© 
jsLiii  open  for  further  examination. 

Terretirkil  iemperatwre, — ^If  the  earth  were  expoeed  in  space  with- 
out an  envelope  and  without  reoeiving  radiation  from  any  source, 
it  would  sink  to  the  sero  ot  temperature,  or  that  at  which  the  atouiB 
would  cease  to  vibrate,  and  this,  according  to  the  mechanical  theory 
of  heat»  would  be  about  500^  below  the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit's 
acale. 

If  the  earth  were  exposed  without  an  envelope  to  the  temperature 
of  8])ace  it  would,  according;  to  the  resuitb  obtainod  by  Poulllet,  faU 
to  —  222^'  of  the  same  scale. 

With  the  present  envelope  and  stellar  radiation  it  would  stand  at 
)28^.  The  neat  necessary  to  make  up  the  actual  temperature  of  the 
earth  beyond  this  degree  is  due  to  the  sun's  accumulated  besi  under 
the  envelope. 

PouiUet  has  also  made  a  series  of  researches  on  the  absolute  amount 

of  boat  from  the  sun.  He  used  in  his  investigations  an  instrument  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  pyr-heliometer  (measurer  of  the  heat  of 
the  sun.)  It  consisted  of  a  flat  cylindrical  vessel,  the  top  of  which 
was  (){  thin  silver,  of  about  four  inched  in  diameter  and  six-teuths  of 
an  inch  in  height  or  thickness.  It  was  filled  with  100  grammes  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  liquid  was  placed  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  with  a  fine  bore  and  a  long  stem  projecting  downwards 
in  tiie  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  through  its  lower  surface. 

The  observations  were  made  in  the  following  manner :  The  upper 
snr£Mse  of  the  reesel,  coated  with  lampblack  to  render  it  absorbent 
of  heat,  was  turned  directly  towards  the  sun,  the  water  being  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  in  order  to  equalize  tlie  heat.  The 
increase  of  temperature  received  from  minute  to  minute  in  the  course 
of  five  minutes  was  noted.  The  vessel  was  then  placed  in  the  shade 
while  its  face  was  exposed  to  a  portion  of  clear  sky  near  the  sun,  mid  the 
loss  of  temperature  from  minute  to  minute,  during  five  minutes,  was 
again  noted.  A  little  reflection  on  the  principles  of  the  interchange  of 
heat,  acoording  to  which  bodies  are  constantly  radiating  even  while 
they  are  receiving  heat  from  other  bodies,  will  render  it  evident  that  in 
order  to  find  the  amount  of  temperature  communicated  by  the  sun  in  a 
minute  of  time,  we  must  add  the  loss  of  temperature  durin*]^  the  shading 
of  the  instrument  to  the  gain  of  temperature  noted  during  the  direct 
exposure  to  the  sun,  for  while  the  instrumuut  was  receiving  heat  from 
the  sun  it  was  at  the  same  moment  radiating  heat  to  that  body. 
To  find,  from  the  indications  thus  obtained,  the  absolute  amount  of 
heat  which  fiftUs  on  the  lace  of  the  vessel  In  one  minute  of  tune,  w« 
must  make  a  4M>rrectioii  for  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  metol,  and 
allow  for  the  specific  heat  of  the  water,  that  is,  the  relative  quantity 
Mcessary  to  elevate  a  pound  of  this  liquid  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale.  In  this  way  the  quantity  of  heat  which  falls  on  a  given  sur- 
face, say  a  square  foot,  perpendicular  to  the  solar  beam  at  the  surface 
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of  the  earth,  is  determined.  Bat  this  quantity  is  not  all  that  would 
be  given  to  the  same  surface  were  the  atmosphere  removed,  or  if  the 
same  experiment  were  made  at  the  outer  limits  of  the  aerial  coveriog 
of  the  ^lobc.    X  portion  of  the  heat  is  absorbed  and  another  portion 

reflected  from  the  utoms  in  its  pastoge  through  the  air,  and,  in  the 

solution  of  the  problem  under  consideration,  it  became  necessary  to 
know  the  amount  of  loss  from  this  cansc.  To  ascertain  this,  the 
experiment  \vaf»  made  while  tlie  suti  was  on  the  meridian  and  at 
difierent  drp^ret  s  of  elevation,  oven  down  to  near  the  horizon.  The 
diameter  ol  ihu  cai  th,  the  appruxinmte  lieight  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
the  length  of  the  column  of  air  traversed  by  the  ray  which  passes 
from  the  zenith,  and  also  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  sun,  being 
given,  the  lengths  of  the  several  lines  through  the  atmosphere 
traversed  by  the  respective  rays  were  readily  calculated;  and  if 
we  suppose  that  the  amount  of  heat  received  at  the  outer  limit  of  the 
atmosphero  i?  invaria1>lo,  it  is  not  difTicult  to  determine  the  part 
which  is  alisorljed.  The  numbers  obtaiiUMl  l>y  observation  con??i;j:ted 
of  two  quantities,  a  constant  nn<l  u  variable  one;  the  former  being'  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  latter  the  auiouut  absorbed  in  passing  through 
the  ditferent  lengths  of  atmosphere. 

From  these  data,  the  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun  on  a 
square  centimetre  at  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which  it  would 
eqnally  receive  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  if  the  air  did  not  absorb 
,or  redect  any  of  the  incident  rays,  was  ascertained  to  be  IT,  G.>3  units 
of  heat  in  one  minute  of  time.  It  was  also  found  that  the  atmo- 
spheric absorption  of  the  rays  directly  from  the  zenith  was  comprised 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-fivediuudredths  of  the  whole,  oveu  iu 
cases  where  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear. 

Aiter  having  ascertained  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  sun  sends 
to  the  earth  during  one  minute  of  time,  by  its  perpendicular  action, 
on  one  centimetre,  it  was  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  total  quantity 
of  heat  received  by  the  whole  illuminated  hemisphere  in  the  same 
time.  Indeed,  this  quantity  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  would 
fall  on  the  plane  of  a  great  eirele  of  the  cartli.  From  this  can  be 
roarlily  dedui  ed  tlie  amount  of  heat  which  would  fall  upon  the  earth 
durin;^"  a  year;  and  this  war?  determined  to  be  231. G75  units  falling 
on  each  square  ecntimeLre  oi  surface  which  limits  tlu'  atinosj»lii're. 
Calculaliu^  the  auiount  of  ice  which  this  quantity  of  heat  would  inelt, 
the  following  result  was  obtained,  namely,  a  thickness  of  oU.&y 
metres,  or  a  little  more  than 

101  feet: 

that  is,  if  the  total  quantity  of  heat  whit  h  the  earth  receives  from 
the  sun  in  the  course  of  a  year  were  uniformly  distributed  over  all 
points  of  tlie  globe,  and  were  employed  without  loss  in  dissolving 
ice,  it  would  melt  a  stratum  wliieh  wiaild  have  the  above  thickness. 

The  data  ,i;iven  by  these  experiments  enaltled  tha  antlior  to  solve 
another  problem,  which  wouM  appear  even  of  a  more  Lran>cendental 
character.  Tliis  consisted  in  determining  the  amount  of  heat  given 
off  by  the  whole  surface  of  the  sun  in  a  given  time.    For  this  pur- 
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p08e,  it  was  only  neceesary  to  consider  the  sun  as  the  centre  of  a 
spherical  enclosnre,  the  radins  of  which  is  the  distance  from  the 
earth  to  the  son;  and  it  must  be  evident  that  in  each  square  (  i 'I- 

metre  of  the  c  oncave  surface  of  this  vast  sphere  is  received  during 
each  minute  of  time  nn  much  heat  as  is  received  during  the  same 
space  of  time  on  a  square  centimetre  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If, 
then,  the  number  17,633,  buibre  obtained,  is  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  square  centimetres  in  this  spherical  surface,  the  absolute  quantity 
of  heat  given  off  by  the  sun  during  a  given  time  will  be  ascertained. 
The  number  expressing  this  quantity  for  each  minute  of  time  is 

84, 888  thermal  units. 
If  this  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by  the  sun  wore  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  dissolvii^  a  stratum  of  ice,  applied  to  the  solar  surface,  and 
enveloping  it  on  every  side,  it  would  melt  in  one  minute  a  stratum  of 

11.8  metres  thick; 
and  in  one  day  a  stratum  of  16,992  metres,  or 

10.^  miles. 

These  results  cannot  be  considered  mure  than  approximations, 
though,  in  the  progress  of  science,  they  may  be  rendered  much  more 
precise,  and  may  be  applied  to  solve  many  problems  relative  to  the 
physical  phenomena  of  the  earth  and  our  solar  system. 

Original  heat  qf  the  earth, — ^Besides  the  smaller  influence  of  celestial 
space,  and  the  governing  one  of  the  emations  from  the  sun,  there  is 
another  source  of  terrestrial  heat,  which,  though  it  at  present  pro- 
duces scarcely  nn  appreciable  elfcct  upon  the  temperature  of  tlie 
surface,  was  once  powerfully  active  in  eflecting  geological  changes, 
and  in  so  modifying  the  surface  of  uur  planet  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
diversities  of  surface  constituting  mountains,  seas,  and  continents, 
which  now  determine  the  varieties  and  peculiarities  of  our  present 
climates,  and  may  in  the  future  be  of  vast  practical  value  in  its  appli« 
cability  to  the  wants  of  life.  We  allude  to  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth. 

That  the  earth  was  once  at  least  in  a  liquid  condition  l  y  heat,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  when  all  the  cumulative  evidence  in  ikvor  of  the 
hypothesis  is  considered. 

First.  Self-lumiuous  bodies  are  met  witli  in  every  part  of  the  visible 
universe,  and  if  we  follow  the  stiict  inductive  process,  allowing  no 
more  causes  than  are  true  and  sufficient,  we  must  admit  these  b^ies 
are  intensely  heated.  It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  the  earth 
itself  may  have  been  at  (me  time  a  self-luminous  star. 

Second.  The  surface  of  our  moon,  though  it  now  gives  no  indi- 
cations of  heat  except  of  the  lowest  temperature,  when  viewed 
through  a  powerful  telescope  appears  almost  covered  with  the  craters 
of  extinct  volcanoes  ;  and  hence  wo  may  infer  that  it  has  cooled  down 
from  a  high  temperature  to  its  present  condition. 

Third.  Every  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  exhibits  tlio  remains  of 
igneous  action,  and  the  facts  of  geology  are  inexplicable  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  the  past  high  temperature  of  our  globe. 

Fourth*  On  every  |>art  of  the  earthU  surface  where  tiie  experiment 
has  been  made,  starting  from  the  point  where  the  sun's  influence 
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ceases,  tlierc  has  been  found  an  increase  of  temperature  as  we  de 
Bcend  toward  the  centre,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  degree  for  every  fiftv 
feet. 

Fifth.  On  (liiTerent  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  spriugs  of  hot  water 
are  found  buriiUng  forth. 

Sixth.  There  are  on  tlie  surface  of  the  earth  several  hundred  vol- 
canoes,  which  occasionally  emit  heated  materials,  and,  in  some  ca.sc«, 
ignited  lava. 

Seventh.  The  oblate  form  of  the  earth  is  on  an  ayersge  that  which 
would  be  due  to  the  rotation  of  a  liquid  mass. 

From  all  tliese  facts  we  may  safely  now  admit  the  hypothesis,  which 

was!  at  first  a  mere  antecedent  probjiliility,  a?  a  definite  theory,  nanif^lv. 
that  the  earth  was  at  one  time  in  a  highly  lieated  state,  and  that  it.s 
interior,  even  at  the  prcsient  moment,  is  still  at  a  very  elevated  tem- 
perature. If  we  apply  this  hypothesis  to  the  facts  of  geology  as  tliev 
are  generalized  and  arranged  at  the  present  day,  we  have  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  whole;  or  if  there  be  any  outstanding  phenomena 
not  yet  included  in  this  generalization,  their  number  is  so  small  in 
comparison  to  those  included  in  it,  that  they  may  reasonably  be  left 
for  the  present  until  further  discovery  shall  throw  more  light  upon 
their  character.  The  great  principle  of  universal  gravitation  wn> 
not  abaoiloned,  though  at  one  time  several  facts  in  reirard  to  the 
motion  of  the  moon  eoiil<l  not  be  referred  to  it.  Tlie  aame  con- 
eideratiou  applies  to  moral  subjects  as  well  as  to  those  of  science. 

EQUILIBRIUM  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  aerial  covering  which  surrounds  our  earth  may  be  compared 

to  an  ocean,  of  which  tlie  bottom  is  composed  of  land  and  water, 

which  has  a  definite  surface  above,  probably  agitated  by  tidal  waves 
of  great  extent  and  magnitude.  Although  nearly  eight  hundred  times 
lighter  than  water  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  yet  it  pn«ef»sso!s  rx  very 
appri  i  ial'le  wei.trht,  since  a  cubic  yard  of  it  wcinhs  about  two  pounds, 
and  CDiisenuently,  "\\  hen  moving  with  high  veloeilios.  it  produces  great 
meehanical  effects  upon  bodies  subjected  to  its  momentum. 

This  ocean,  unlike  the  aqueous  ones  belonging  to  our  eartL 
.diminishes  in  density  very  rapidly  as  we  ascend,  and  finds  its  limit 
at  that  elevation,  at  which  the  repulsion  of  the  last  layer  of  atoms 
added  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  just  balanced 
by  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  In  order  to  simplify  the  conditions, 
and  to  give  precise  ideas  of  the  mechanical  equilibrium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, we  will  at  first  suppose  it  to  be  a  l»nd\  ct  .ii^i:^ting  of  simple 
atomic,  wliich,  tliough  tiicy  obey  the  aitractiuii  ol  iln-  earth,  repel  each 
other.  This  repulsion  increases,  as  we  have  said  in  our  exposition  of 
the  atomic  theory,  with  a  diminution  of  the  distance  of  the  atoms— a 
ifact  which  may,  perhaps,  be  best  illustrated  by  a  portion  of  air  con- 
fined by  a  movable  piston  in  a  tube  closed  at  tlie  l>ottom,  as  in  the 
•case  of  the  ordinary  fire  syringe,  the  well  known  instrument  used  f*.>r 
igniting  tinder  by  means  of  the  condensation  of  a  portion  of  air.  If 
-such  an  instrument  be  placed  under  the  receiyer  of  an  air-pump,  and 
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tliB  pressure  of  tlio  atiiiosphere  be  removed  from  it,  the  air  which  is 
contained  under  the  piston  will  expand;  and  if  the  tube  be  sufficiently 
large,  this  expansion  will  continue  until  the  repulsive  energy  of  the 
atoms  under  the  piston  is  just  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  piston  itself. 
If  we  now  doable  the  weight  of  the  piston,  it  will  descend  until  the 
air  is  compressed  into  half  its  first  volume.  At  this  point,  a  new 
equilibrium  will  take  place  between  tho  weight  of  tho  piston  and  the 
repulsive  energy  of  tlie  atoms.  If,  again,  another  addition  be  made 
to  tho  weight  of  the  piston,  it  will  descend  through  uuotlicr  distance, 
and  in  all  cai^es  the  compression  will  be  inversely  proportioned  to  the 
weight  applied;  but  the  density  of  the  air,  that  is,  die  weight  for  a 
given  quantity,  increases  as  the  bulk  dimiuishes,  and  therefore,  in  all 
cases  of  a  gas.  the  density  or  the  number  of  ponderable  atoms  in  a 
given  space  will  be  inversely  proportioned  to  the  pressure  applied. 

This  fact  was  discovered  independently  by  an  English  and  a  French 
philosopher.  an<l  is  generally  known  by  tliu  name  of  the  discoverers, 
namely,  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte,  but  perhaps  more  frequently 
it  bears  the  name  of  the  latter. 

The  samu  law  applies  to  all  other  gases  within  certain  range?.  In 
the  case  of  atmospheric  air,  within  the  limit  of  experiment  it  appears 
to  hold  without  variation,  or,  if  an^,  with  a  very  minute  one,  when 
great  pressure  is  applied  in  connection  with  a  great  reduction  of  tem- 
perature. In  the  case  of  carbonic  acid,  the  range  of  distance  of  atoms 
is  much  less  in  which  this  law  is  found;  for,  by  mechanical  pressure, 
the  gas  is  converted  into  a  liquid,  a  sudden  change  taking  place  in 
the  intensity  of  the  repulsion  of  the  atoms  ;\f  thif?  point.  Vapor  of 
water,  separated  from  the  liquid  which  produced  it,  obeys  the  same 
law  as  that  of  air;  but  in  this  instance  the  range  of  atoms  is  still  more 
limited  than  that  of  carbonic  acid,  and  with  a  slight  pressure,  and  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  vapor  is  converted 
into  a  liquid. 

The  atmosphere  being  subject  to  the  law  of  Mariotte,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  inquire  what  will  be  its  condition  of  equilibrium  or  rest. 

First.  If  we  suppose  the  whole  atmosphere  surrounding  tho  earth 
to  bo  divided  into  a  ?crios  of  strata  of  equal  weiglit.  as  thin  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  sepru  >t»Ml  by  ideal  surfat  <  s  ]»erpendicular  to  the 
plumb  line,  these  surfaees  will  m^t  u\um  each  other,  and  be  in  a  state 
of  equilibrium  when  each  part  of  the  same  stratum  is  of  the  same 
density. 

Second.  In  order  to  a  stable  equilibrium,  the  density  of  each 
stratum  must  diminish  from  below  upwards. 

Third.  The  upper  stratum  must  be  below  the  point  where  the 
centrifugal  force,  derived  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  becomes 

equal  to  the  weight  of  the  air  at  this  point. 

If  the  first  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  that  is,  the  equality  of  the  den- 
sity of  the  strata  the  same  at  all  points,  the  heavier  parts  will  flow 
below  those  wliich  are  less  dense,  and  buoy  them  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  heavier  liquid  sinks  below  the  lighter  one;  and  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  upper  strata  were  heavier  than  the  lower  ones,  an 
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unstable  equilibrium  would  be  produced,  which  the  slightest  agitation 

would  overthrow. 

Lastly,  if  the  atmosphere  extended  upwards  above  the  point  where 
the  centrifugal  force  equalled  the  weight  of  the  gas,  the  whole  atmo* 

sphere,  stran{^e  as  it  may  appear,  would  fly  oflf  into  void  space.  To 
explain  this,  it  is  nrcc.->ary  ]>roviously  to  demonstrate  the  important 
though  paradoxical  lact  wliii  h  re.«nlts  as  a  logical  consequence  of  the 
law  of  Mnriotte,  that  the  tutal  height  of  an  atmosphere  surroumliiig 
a  ])lanet  does  not  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  q-ns  of  which  it  is  vou- 
stituted.  To  prove  this,  let  us  imagine  a  vertical  column,  say  an  incii 
square  at  the  base,  filled  with  air  of  a  given  density  extending  to  the 
top  of  the  atmosphere.  Let  us  suppose  this  column  to  be  divided 
into  portions  an.  inch  high  throughout  its  whole  length  by  movable 
planes,  and  into  each  one  of  these  portions  double  the  quantity  of  air 
to  be  introduced.  The  lowest  portion,  namely,  the  first  inch,  will  not 
be  enlarged  by  this  condition;  for  though  twice  as  many  repellant atoms 
are  introduced  into  the  same  space,  tending  to  repel  upwards  the 
first  dividing  plane,  yet  this  plane  will  bo  pressed  downward  by  twice 
the  weight,  because  twice  the  number  of  atoms  have  been  introduced 
into  all  the  strata  above. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  appli*  <!  K)  all  the  successive  strata  until 
wc  coiLiii  10  the  very  highest.  On  tins  no  additional  weight  is  placed, 
and  it  would  tliereforo  expand  until  the  diiuiimtion  of  its  elasticity 
just  equaU  ita  own  weight,  and  at  this  point  the  equilibrium  will  take 

{)lace.  If,  however,  thin  point  should  be  just  at  the  place  of  cqui- 
ibrium  where  the  weight  of  the  atom  would  be  overcome  by  the 
centrifugal  force,  the  upper  film  would  be  removed,  another  would 
expand  into  its  place,  and  another,  and  another,  until  the  whole  atmo< 
sphere  would  be  withdrawn.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  logical 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  law  of  Mariotte,  and  has  been 
applied  by  Dalton  and  others  to  determine  the  heights  of  mixed 
atmospheres,  or  of  atmospheres  of  dilTerent  densities.  But  the  height 
of  the  atinosphcre  is  probably  tur  below  the  point  wIkm-c  the  woipi^lit 
of  the  atom  is  equal  to  the  force  of  gravity,  since  this  may  be  fouTid 
by  calculation  to  be  at  about  5.6  times  the  earth's  radius  from  the 
surface  at  the  equator,  or  about  22,400  miles.  If  we  suppose  the 
column  to  be  formed  of  a  lighter  gas,  as  for  example  hydrogen,  the 
atoms  of  which  have  the  same  repulsive  energy  as  those  of  air,  then 
the  column  will  be  inversely  proportioned  to  ^e  density  at  the  sur- 
face, and  from  this  we  can  readily  calculate  the  relative  heights  of 
atmospheres  of  different  gases,  having  different  densities  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  These  heights  will  evidently  be  inversely  as  tho 
densities,  or,  in  other  words,  the  specific  gravities,  of  the  same  gases 
under  the  same  pressure.  K  the  specific  gravity  of  hydro;;en  be 
represented  by  1,  that  of  nitrogen  in  round  numbers  wmII  be  lo,  thut 
of  oxygen  16,  and  that  of  carbonic  acid  22,  and  the  total  hcitrlit-  of 
atmospheres  of  these  gases  will  bo  inversely  as  these  nuinbers;  or  if 
we  call  the  height  of  an  Htmosjilicrc  of  oxyc-o-n  GO,  then  the  heights 
of  atmosphere  of  these  gases  will  be  as  follows  : 
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In  the  forep:oing  the  ropnlsive  energy  h;is  been  considered  as  in- 
creasing in  eonformity  witli  iIk'  Imw  of  Mariotte,  directly  as  the  pres- 
sure and  without  regard  to  the  increase  of  repulsion  caused  hy  heat; 
but  it"  we  snppoHe  that  the  rej)ulsi(>n  of  the  atoms  of  tlie  lower  stratum 
is  increased  by  heat,  they  will  be  separated  turihcr  apart,  and  the 
space  occupied  by  thera  enlarged.  But  if  the  heat  extends  upwards 
through  the  whole,  each  of  its  parts  will  be  uniformly  expanded,  and 
hence  the  relative  height  of  atmoapherea  of  different  grades  will  not 
be  altered  by  an  increase  of  heat,  provided  this  increase  is  the  same 
in  each  gas.  The  absolute  heights  ^\ill,  however,  be  increased 
part  for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  above  its  volume  at  the 
freezing  point. 

In  order  to  obtain  or  determine  an  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere 
when  the  natural  repulsion  of  the  atoms  is  increased  by  heat,  each 
stratum  as  we  ascend  must  at  least  contain  the  same  amount  of  caloric. 
In  tliis  case,  if  a  quantity  of  air  be  removed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
position,  it  will  expand  on  account  of  the  reduced  pressure,  and  the 
same  amount  of  heat  being  now  diffused  through  a  larger  space,  the 
intensity  of  its  action  or  its  temperature  will  fall,  and  thus  a  reduction 
of  sensible  heat  will  be  observed  as  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
equilibrium  we  have  described  would  not,  however,  be  a  stable  one, 
and  hence  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere  contain  more  heat  per 
pound  than  the  lower.' 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  atmosphere  was 
supposed  to  consist  of  one  simple  homogeneous  substance,  and  after 
modern  chemistrv  had  discovered  it  to  be  a  componnd,  the  ingredi- 
ents w^ere  thought  to  be  chemically  united.  It  was  also  supposed, 
until  the  researches  of  Dal  ton  proved  the  contrary,  that  the  vapor  of 
water  fouinl  in  the  atmosphere  was  dissolved  in  it,  as  one  liquid  is 
dissolved  in  another. 

Dalton  was  the  first  to  advance  the  proposition  that  the  atoms  of 
dillereut  gases  neither  attract  nor  repel  each  other;  and  though  each 
offers  a  slight  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  free  motion  of  the  other, 
yet,  if  sumcient  time  be  allowed,  each  will  arrange  itself  as  if  the 
other  did  not  exist;  or,  in  other  words,  while  the  atoms  of  the  same 
gas  repel  one  another,  those  of  different  gases  exert  no  action  of  this 
kind,  and  are  in  fact  statical  though  not  dynamical  vacuums  each  to 
the  other.  The  fundamental  fact  upon  which  this  theory  is  based  is 
the  following:  If,  for  instance,  two  wide-mouthed  jars  be  placed,  one 
on  the  other,  mouth  to  mouth,  the  lower  one  being  filled  with  oxygon 
or  heavy  gas,  and  the  upper  one  with  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  all 
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gases,  8Dd  thus  suffered  to  remain,  after  a  sbort  time  it  will  be  found 
that  the  two  gases  Will  be  thorouglilv  mingled  through  both  jars;  the 
light  gas  will  descend  and  mix  with  the  heavier,  while,  in  tarn,  the 
heavier  will  ascend  and  mix  with  the  lighter.  There  will  be  do  in- 
crease o  •  (]i  111  inn  t ion  of  bnlk  of  the  two  gases  after  they  have  thus 
mingled,  in  order  to  explain  the  mixing  of  gases,  three  hypotheses 
may  be  assumed : 

First.  We  mny  suppose  that  tlio  atoms  have  an  affinity  for  each 
other  in  tlieir  ^asions  state.  But  if  this  were  the  cade,  tVoni  Lrener  il 
analogy  there  should  be  a  diminution  of  the  bulk;  tlie  uuialuir  oi 
centres  of  repulsion  would  be  diminished,  and  also  the  intensity  of 
the  action  of  each  wuuld  be  at  least  partly  neutralized. 

Secondly,  we  may  suppose  that  the  two  classes  of  atoms  repelled 
each  other,  but  in  this  case  no  mixture  could  take  place;  the  heavier 
gas  would  remain  in  the  lower  vessel,  while  the  lighter  one  would 
occupy  the  upper  position. 

Thirdly.  If  we  suppose  the  atoms  of  the  two  gases  have  no  action 
on  each  other,  but  are  free  to  obey  their  own  repulsions,  then  the  atoms 
of  each  gas  will  expand  into  the  void  space  of  the  interstices  of  the 
other,  atid  the  diftusion  indicated  by  experiment  will  be  produced. 

It  follows  from  this  hypothesis  tliat  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  should 
remain  the  same  before  and  after  the  minglinp:  takes  place.  Let  us 
suppose  each  vessel  to  cnntain  a  foot  of  pis,  and  tliat  the  repulrjive 
energy  is  sufficient  to  su.staiii  a  weiprht  of  15  [Hjinnls  t.»  the  square 
inch  ;  and  let  us  suppose  the  interior  of  the  vessel  rontainincr  the  hy- 
drogen is  a  vucuuiu.  Then  it  is  evident  that  the  oxygen  in  the  lower 
vessel,  being  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  will  expand 
and  fill  both  vessels,  and,  by  the  law  of  Mariotte,  its  elastic  force  or 
repulsive  energy  will  be  reduced  to  one-half  or  7}  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  same  will  take  place  with  regard  to  the  hydrogen. 
It  will  expand  downward  and  fill  both  vessels,  and  its  elastic  iV)rce  will 
be  reduced  to  one-half  or  to  7^  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  If,  there- 
fore, the  gases  are  vacuums  to  each  other,  they  will  each  expand  hitn 
tlic  other  and  form  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  the  pressure  of  each  of 
which  against  the  sidt^s  of  the  vessel  will  be  7J  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  and  conserpn  ntly  the  whole  pressure  will  be  15  pounds. 

The  theory  ot"  Dalton  is  in  exact  accordance  witli  all  the  facts, 
though  it  may  bedillicult  lu  eoiu  tive  of  atoms,  such  as  those  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  as  being  without  action  on  each  other,  particiilariy 
when  highly  compressed.  Indeed,  Mr.  Dalton,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  inclined  to  refer  this  Beeming  want  of  repulsion  to  the 
fact  of  the  different  sizes  of  the  atoms,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the 'spheres  of  their  repulsive  energies.  If  two  classes  of 
atoms  were  thus  mingled  with  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  they  could 
not  be  in  equilibrium  until  the  one  was  gen*  rally  diffused  through 
the  other ;  this  would  give  a  ready  explanation  of  the  d illusion  of  the 
two  gases  through  each  other  in  close  vessels.  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  applicable  to  the  explanation  of  free  atmospheres  coexist- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  appears  to  be  the  ens«\  particularly 
With  relercuce  to  the  gases  and  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmo^spbere. 
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I  liavo  dwelt  upon  this  point  because  very  erroneous  ideas  are 
frequently  entertained  as  to  the  theory  of  Daiton,  which|  whatever 
may  be  its  truth,  has  had  a  very  iini)ortaiit  bearing  on  the  progress 
of  meteorology.  By  one  class  of  writers  on  the  subject  it  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  investigation,  and  by  another  it  has  been  too  much 
neglected.  All  our  hygrometrical  cal(  nlations  relative  to  the  amount 
of  water  in  tlio  air  rest  upon  it  While  there  remains  but  little 
doubt  that  if  the  air,  as  a  whole,  were  at  rest,  and  sufficient  time 
were  given  for  the  establishment  of  an  equilibrium,  the  several 
ingredients  would  arrange  thcrasolves  in  noi  ordanco  with  this  theory; 
v<'f  since  the  atmnsphere  is  constantly  atritated  with  currents,  and 
(iitlusion  is  carriol  on  more  rapidly  through  this  agency  than  that 
tVoMi  the  self-repulsiou  of  the  atoms,  we  can  only  suppose,  particularly 
in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atnitrsphere,  that  there  is  merely  a  coustant 
tendency  to  assume  the  statical  condition  indicated  by  the  theory. 

OOilPOailiO:^  OF  Tiiii  ATMOSPUERE. 

At  the  level  of  the  sea  and  at  all  accesslLIe  lioights  our  atmo- 
sphere principally  consists  of  nearly  an  invariable  mixture  of  two  per- 
manent gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  a  number  of  other  variable 
substances,  of  which  we  enumerate  carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid,  ammonia, 
hydrogen,  mineral  powders,  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  odoriferous 
subBtanccjj,  and,  above  all,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  a  state 
of  invisible  va[)or,  and  that  of  partial  condensation  in  the  form  of 
cloud.  Indeed,  it  must  be  a  reservoir  of  all  the  emanations  which 
arise  from  the  dccoinpositiun  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
whicli  are  given  olV  from  all  substances  in  minute  quantities  under 
the  application  of  lieat.  Thongli  the  variable  portions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere form  but  a  small  per-centage  of  the  whole  mass,  yet  they  exert 
an  important  influence  on  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  deserve  the 
B]:>ecial  attention  of  the  agricultural  chemist. 

Analysis  cf  the  air, — But,  before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of 
these,  it  may  be  well  to  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  describe  the 
simplest  method  by  which  the  constitution  of  the  air  may  be  approxi- 
mately analyzed.  For  this  purpose,  we  introduce  into  a  large  glass 
vessel  filled  with  ordinary  air  a  small  quantity  of  limpid  lime  water, 
or,  better  still,  baryta  water,  and  havincr  closed  the  vessel  agitate  the 
liqnid.  All  the  soluble  substances,  including  the  carbonic  acid,  will  be 
absorbed.  The  latter  will  unite  with  the  lime  or  baryta  water  and 
form  insoluble  carbonates,  which  may  afterwards  be  separated  from 
the  water,  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  carlionic  acid  thus 
determined.  To  obtain  the  amount  of  vapor  in  a  given  quantity  of 
air,  the  latter  is  drawn  through  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  lime,  a 
substance  which  has  a  great  affinity  for  moisture.  The  increase  of 
weight  found  after  the  process  will  indicate  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  portion  of  air  submitted  to  the  experiment.  The  volume  of  this 
air  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  attaching  the  tube  containing  the 
chloride  of  lime  to  the  upper  part  of  a  vessel,  say  of  a  cubic  foot  in 
capacity,  filled  with  water,  from  which  the  liquid  is  suffered  to  run 
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out  by  an  orifice  at  tho  bottom;  an  equal  bulk  of  air  will  enter  throa^li 
the  tube  containing  the  chloride,  and  when  all  the  water  has  run  out, 
the  vessel  will  be  filled  with  air,  or,  in  other  words,  one  cubic  foot  of 
the  moist  atmosphere  will  have  passed  throup^h  the  drying  tube. 
The  quiuitity  of  aqueoua  vapor  ia  more  variable  than  that  of  the 
carbonic  acid. 

After  haviiiL'-  soparatcd  the  water  and  carbonic  acid,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  aniuuat  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air. 
we  burn  in  the  mixture  a  piece  of  phosphorous,  which  <"<>ml>inc.s  witii 
every  atom  of  the  oxygen,  forming  a  soluble  substance  called  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  water,  leaving  the  nitrogen  in 
a  separate  state.  Other  and  more  refined  methods  are  frequently- 
employed,  but  this  will  serve  to  indicate  in  a  general  way,  the  mode 
in  which  the  results  are  obtained.  In  this  manner,  we  find  that  the 
atmosphere  consists  of  20.01  parts  of  oxygen  to  75.29  of  nitrogen  in 
volume,  or  23.01  parts,  by  weight,  of  oxygen  and  76.9  of  nitrogen. 
These  numbers  are  not  precisely  those  wldch  would  result  from  a 
chemical  union,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  namely,  one  volume  of  oxygen 
and  four  of  nitronren.  They  are  not  also  entirely  invariable,  I  nit  are 
found  slightly  to  diil'er  at  ditlerent  places  at  tlie  level  of  the  sea. 
Observation  has  not  shown  any  appreciable  variation  from  year  to 
year,  though  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  during  tlie  geoloirical  jieriods 
chann:es  have  taken  place  in  its  i»roporti()ns  as  well  as  in  its  amount. 
The  quaiiiity  of  carbonic  acid  is  found,  by  the  mode  wc  have  described, 
to  vary  from  the  j^t^^  ^  f  weight  of  the  whole. 

Oxygen,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  exposition  of  the  atomic  theory,  is 
a  very  energetic  element  widely  diffused  through  Nature,  and  per- 
forms an  important  part  in  the  transformations  of  inert  matter  mto 
plants  and  animals,  and  back  again  into  carbonic  and  other  inorganic 
compounds.  The  nitrogen  also  is  an  import^mt  element  in  vital  econ- 
omy, and  is  associated  with  all  the  most  instable  organic  compounds. 
Its  atoms  appear  to  exert  a  great  repulsive  energy  on  each  otber; 
and  hence,  when  confined  in  a  solid  state  by  surrounding  atoms  of 
other  substances,  the  slip^litest  jar  will  overturn  the  instable  equi- 
librium, and  produce  a  violent  cxpln-;ioii. 

Carbonic  acid  is  a  transparent  substance  that  is  prodiucd  when 
charcoal  is  burnt  iu  air  or  oxygen,  and  is  composed  of  one  atom  of 
the  former  to  two  uf  the  latter,  or  three  parts  of  the  one  to  eight  of 
the  other  by  weight.    It  furnishes  the  carbon  of  the  plant,  and 
though  it  exists  in  small  quantities  in  the  atmosphere,  animal  and 
vegetable  life  could  not  be  continued  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
without  it.   The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air  varies 
between  the  hours  of  night  and  day,  the  quantity  being  at  its  maxi- 
mum towards  morning,  and  its  minimum  towards  the  middle  of  the 
day.    In  this  respect,  it  follows  a  law  analogous  to  that  of  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  tho  atmosphere.    A  part  of  this  variation  may  be 
referred  to  tlie  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  plants  during  the  day. 
though  this  cannot  be  the  princij)al  cause  ;  a  more  ellicicnt  one  is 
probably  the  varying  quantity  ot  nioi^^ture,  whicli  may  serve  as  a  kind 
of  vehicle  for  ltd  transportation  to  and  from  tho  ground.    There  i& 
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also  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  different 
places,  perhaps  in  different  countries,  and  it  is  possible  tliat  a  part  of 

the  variations  of  fertility,  the  other  conditions  being  tlio  same,  m?iy 
in  some  ca^cs  bo  referred  to  this  cause.  We  find,  from  ex{)eriment, 
that  veg^etation  is  favored  by  the  increase  of  this  ingredient  until, 
according  to  Saussure,  we  arrive  at  the  pn>})()rtion  of  eight  parts  to 
one  hundred,  which  is  eighty  times  more  than  the  ordinary  quantity 
existing  in  the  atmosphere.  The  same  portion  would  entirely  extin- 
guish the  life  of  the  red-blooded  air-breathing  animals.  It  is  on  this 
fact  that  some  geologists  have  foanded  the  hypothesis  that  the  luxu- 
riant vegetation  which  existed  on  the  earth  during  the  coal  period 
was  due  to  an  atmosphere  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  am- 
phibious character  of  the  animals  existing  at  that  period  would  seem 
to  favor  this  supposition. 

M.  Chevandier  has  shown  that  one  square  mile  of  forest  land 
produces  annually  441  tons  of  fixed  carbon  in  the  wood,  (Compte 
Kcndus,)  and  Liebig  increases  the  quantity  to  as  much  as  504  tons  to 
the  square  mile.  The  f?ame  author  also  shows  that  all  otlier  vegeta- 
ble productions  yield  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  to  the 
square  mile.  Now,  a  prism  of  air  extending  to  the  upper  limits  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  having  a  base  of  one  square  mile,  contains  4,260 
tons  of  carbon,  whence  it  results  that  the  annual  consumption  of  car- 
bon by  thrifty  vegetation  amounts  to  about  one-ninth  of  aU  the  carbon 
of  the  atmosphere  which  rests  upon  it. — Ocuparin,  vd,  2. 

From  this,  at  first  sight,  it  might  appear  that  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  air  ought  rapidly  to  diminish,  and  in  a  few  years  to  be  entirely 
exhausted;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  carbon  thus  extracted  is  not  lost 
to  the  air,  but  lent,  as  it  were,  to  the  organized  matter  of  the  globe; 
for  by  the  process  of  combustion  and  decay  an  equal  amount  of  tiie 
same  substance  is  restored  to  supply  the  place  of  that  prcviouply  ab- 
stracted, and  the  whole  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  atmosphere  remains 
nearly  the  same  from  age  to  age,  the  measurable  variations  being  only 
perceptible  during  the  lapse  of  the  ages  which  constitute  a  geological 
period.  When  we  consider,  however,  the  great  amount  of  coal  con- 
sumed at  the  present  day  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  locomotion,  it 
would  appear  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  increasing  in  the 
atmosphere;  but  when  we  compare  with  this  the  improvements  made 
in  agriculture,  and  the  stimulus  thus  afforded  to  the  growth  of  plants 
and  animals,  the  effects  of  these  artificial  conditions  would  apparently 
nearly  balance  each  other.  '  There  is  another  source  of  abstraction  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  namely,  that  which  takes  place 
through  the  agency  of  animal  life  in  the  production.of  coral ;  but  this 
again  may  be  probably  balanced  by  the  carbonic  acid  emitted  from 
the  various  active  volcanoes  of  the  globe.  We  do  not,  however,  by 
these  remarks  attempt  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  all  parts  of  Nature 
there  is  an  exact'  compensation,  and  t\r..d  our  globe  hiis  always 
remained  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  exists,  but  that  the  great 
changes  which  affect  our  [danet  are  exceedingly  gradual,  and  the 
condiUoHs  may  be  considered  constant  during  the  age  oi  individuals, 
or  even  of  nations. 
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Should  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  aensibly  increase  with  the  limits 
before  mentioned,  the  vegetation  of  the  earth  wonld,  as  we  have  seen, 
become  more  luxuriant^  and  animal  life  degenerate  into  a  lower  type. 
Iff  on  the  other  Imnd,  the  carbonic  acid  should  be  diminished,  the 
reverse  would  probabij  take  place,  vegetable  life  would  become  less, 
and  animals  either  correspondingly  diminished  in  number,  or  would 
assume  a  higher  type.  Si.  Floriens  supposes  that  the  amount  of 
ori^anic  life  on  the  snrfaco  of  the  globe  has  remained  the  same  through 
all  {xTinds,  though  cxliiliiti'd  under  different  forms,  but  this  would  be 
depeiulunt  upon  the  permanency  of  the  amount  of  organizing  force 
from  the  sun. 

Saline  matter. — The  air  which  passes  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
contains  a  portion  of  the  saline  ingredients  which  produce  in  positions 
near  the  sea,  and  in  some  cases  further  inland,  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  character  and  condition  of  vegetation.   Dr.  Dalton  found,  at  Man- 
Chester,  one  part  of  salt  in  one  thousand  parts  of  rain  water.  Brandes 
found  in  rain  water,  in  Germany,  besides  common  salt,  chlorate  of  mag- 
nesia, sulphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium, sulphate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  magnesia,  and  salts  of 
ammonia,  the  greate^^t  part  of  these  being  ingredients  of  eea-wator. 
Tills  explains  the  fart  that  certain  ]tlaiits  do  not  grow  hixurianilv 
iiear  the  ocean  nnhss  screened  bv  a  fringe  of  tre'es  or  houses,  or  pro- 
trrtt'd  in  some  other  way.    Near  tlie  ocean,  a  number  of  garden  jihmts 
cannot  be  made  to  grow  uiiK'ss  jdaced  near  a  fence  which  intercoj.ts 
the  wind  from  the  ocean.    We  might  infer  from  this  that  the  tiaiine 
matter  is  carried  mechanically  by  the  air,  and  not  diffused  through 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  vapor.    We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Brovv^ne  that  a 
gentleman  at  Nahant  has  succeeded  in  raising  pears  to  perfection  by 
protecting  the  trees  on  the  ocean  side  by  a  high  brick  wall,  per- 
forated at  intervals  with  comparatively  small  openings,  sufficient, 
h()\v<  ver,  to  keep  up  the  ventilation. 

Mineral  matter  in  the  atma'fphere* — ^There  is  also  constantly  dififnsed 
through  the  air  a  considerable  quantity  of  mineral  substances,  in  a 
.state  of  impal{>able  powder.  Thi^  is  carried  up  by  the  ascending 
columns  of  air  whieh  are  constantly  arisini;"  under  the  varying  heat  of 
the  different  jxniinns  of  the  i;i(iun(l  (hie  to  the  intiuence  of  clouds 
and  the  various  conditions  of  the  surface,  and  it  is  brouirht  down  in 
the  rain  which  falls  in  the  begiiniing  of  a  sliower.  The  presence  of 
this  material  is,  at  all  times,  rendered  evident  when  a  ray  of  light 
enters  a  small  hole  in  the  window  shutter  of  a  darkened  room.  By 
ome,  it  has  even  been  conceived  to  be  an  essential  ingredient  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  amount  of  this  is  much  greater  than  we  might  be 
led,  by  casual  observation,  to  suppose.  It  falls  upon  the  decks  of 
vessels  in  mid-ocean,  and  forms  dry  clouds,  which  were  observed  by 
Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth,  at  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet,  upon  the 
side  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

Its  constant  prevalence  in  the  atmosphere  furnishes  an  explanation 
of  the  presence,  in  the  composition  of  certain  plants,  of  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  mineral  matter,  which  is  cot  found  in  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow. 
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PdUen  of  plants. — At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  pollen  of  the 
pine  tree  and  other  |>lant8  is  carried  to  immense  distances,  and,  alter 
a  thunder-storm,  is  often  found  on  the  surface  of  water  in  our  rain 
casks,  and,  from  its  yellow  color,  is  frequently  mistaken  for  sulphur. 

Ozom* — Another  snbstancef  which,  of  late  years,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  atmosphere  by  the  indefatigable  labors  of  Prof.  Schdn* 
bein,  the  inventor  of  gun-cotton,  is  known  by  the  name  of  **  ozone/' 
which  is  supposed,  from  all  the  researches  made  upon  it^  to  be  oxy- 
gen in  a  peculiar  condition,  in  win  li  its  affinity  for  other  substances 
or  combining  power  is  highly  exalted.  When  a  stream  of  frictional 
electricity  is  made  to  flow  from  the  point  of  the  prime  conductor  of 
an  ordinary  mnchino.  a  peculiar  odor  is  perceived,  due,  as  is  siip- 
]>ofjod,  to  the  (^xy^cii  of  the  air  assuming  an  altered  condition,  and 
iieiice  it  has  Itin  ii  interred  that  ozone  consists  of  oxygen  with  an  extra 
dose  of  electricity. 

M.  Clausius,  however,  has  advanced  another  hypotlicsis,  which 
appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  other  facts,  namely,  that  an  ordinary 
atom  of  oxygen,  of  which  the  atomic  weight  is  eight,  is  in  reality  a 
molecule  composed  of  two  atoms,  and  that  under  the  influence  of  elec- 
trical repulsion  these  atoms  are  separated,  and  in  the  unneutralized 
affinity,  consequent  upon  this  separation,  the  increased  avidity  of  com- 
bination is  evinced. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  ozone,  it  is  certain  it  possesses  great 
powers  of  combination  with  many  other  substances,  and  thus  tends  to 
produce  chemical  effects.  It  is  probably  produced  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  atmns'|)hcre.  on  the  same  principle  by  wliicli  it  is  obtained  in 
the  laboratory,  iiamoly,  by  the  electrical  discharge  in  the  form  of 
lightning  from  the  clouds. 

The  test  lor  ozone  consists  of  one  part  of  iodide  of  potassium,  ten 
parts  ut"  starch,  and  one  hundred  j)art8  of  water,  boiled  together  for 
a  few  minutes.  A  tlmi  coating  of  this  pre]*ai  ation  applied  to  writing- 
paper  with  a  brush,  being  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  containing 
ozone,  is  rendered  blue  from  the  evolution  of  the  iodine.  >  In  order 
to  bring  out  the  blue  color  distinctly,  it  is  necessary  to  dip  the  paper 
in  pure  water. 

Besides  the  action  of  the  electrical  spark,  ozone  may  be  produced 

by  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  atmospheric  air,  provided  moisture  is 
present.  It  is  also  produced  in  the  gas  evolved  in  the  galvanic  de- 
composition of  water.  But  by  whatever  process  obtained,  it  always 
presents  the  following  properties: 

First.  It  is  a  uascoim  liody  of  a  very  peculiar  odor,  a])])roaching 
that  of  chlorine  when  intense;  when  diluted,  it  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  wliat  is  called  the  electrical  odor. 

Second.  Atmospheric  air  strongly  charged  with  it  renders  respira- 
tion difficult,  causes  unpleasant  sensations,  and  by  its  action  on  the 
raucous  membrane  produces  catarrhal  affections.  It  soon  kills  small 
animals,  and,  undiluted,  must  be  highly  deleterious  to  the  animal 
economy. 

Third.  It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Fourth.  It  is  a  powerful  electro-motive  substance. 
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Fifth.  It  discharges  vegetable  colors. 

Sixth.  At  common  aud  even  low  temperatures,  it  acts  powerfully 
upon  metals,  producing  the  highest  degree  of  oxidisation  of  which 

they  are  susceptible. 

Seventh.  It  destroys  many  hydrogenated  gaseous  compounds. 

Eightli.  It  produces  oxidizing  effects  upon  most  organic  substances. 

But  the  question  regarding  it,  of  the  greatest  general  intereei,  is  a 
piivniological  one.  It  is  not  found  in  places  abounding  in  miagma, 
and  from  its  energetic  powers  of  combination,  it  is  thonLz;ht  to  doeom- 
pose  the  organic  molecules,  of  which,  this  eilluvium  is  supposed  to 
consist,  and  hence  observations  in  regard  tu  it  are  highly  desirable. 

Dr.  Smallwood,  near  Montreal,  who  has  made  an  extended  series  of 
observations  upon  ozone,  concludes  that  its  presence  in  the  air  does 
not  depend  upon  temperature  but  moisture.  He  has  observed  traces 
of  it  when  the  thermometer  was  at  20^  below  and  at  80^  above  zero. 
But  in  general  it  was  present  in  large  quantities  during  the  fall  of  rain 
and  snow,  which  may  account  for  its  greater  prevalence  near  the  sea 
shore  than  elsewhere.  It  appears  to  exist  in  great  quantities  in 
dew,  and  to  this  fact  has  been  attributed  the  remarkable  rusting  effect 
produced  on  iron  when  exposed  to  this  form  of  precipitation  of 
water. 

Malaria,  or  miasnia. — In  certain  places,  there  is  diffused  through  the 
air  an  exceedingly  minute  quantity  of  a  substance  whieh  has  a  pow- 
erful effect  on  the  liuiiian  system,  and  frequently  offers  in  such  districts 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  is  this  which 
gives  rise  to  intermittent  fevers  and  perhaps  to  maladies  of  a  more 
malignant  character.  This  substance  is  found  in  marshy  and  low 
places  where  animal  and  vegetable  matter  of  an  aqueous  character  is 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  but  the  winds  which  pass  over  these 
places  transport  the  malarious  effluvia  to  a  distance  and  thus  render 
whole  tracts  of  country  unhealthy. 

The  corpuscnles  of  this  substance  appear  to  adhere  to  the  molecules 
of  water,  and  are  elevated  with  the  latter  by  the  ascending  currents 
of  air  to  heights  which  vary  in  different  countries.  Around  the 
Pontine  marshes,  in  Italy,  the  malaria  disa]»}»earB  at  the  height  of  from 
peven  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet,  while  in  South  America,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  it  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  tliree  thousand 
feet;  usually,  however,  its  effects  are  exhibited  with  intensity  at  a 
much  lower  elevation  than  that  first  mentioned.  It  is  also  observed 
that  humid  air,  which  transports  miasma,  is  deprived  of  this  noxious 
material  in  passing  through  trees,  and  that  in  many  cases,  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  a  screen  of  foliage  is  sufficient  to  produce  a 
marked  difference  between  two  phux's  otherwise  similarly  situated. 
Double  screens  of  fine  gauze  also  placed  in  the  \?indow8  of  sleeping 
rooms  answer  a  similar  purpose,  and  should  be  resorted  to  in  all 
cases  as  a  precaution  wherever  there  is  danger  of  disease  from  this 
cause.  It  is  probable  that  the  diffusion  of  malaria  in  still  air,  as  in 
the  case  of  vapor,  is  exceedingly  slow,  and  hence  anyihing  that  tends 
to  interrupt  the  currunt  w^ili  much  retard  its  trans:iiiis>ion.  It  is 
aiisertcd  that  in  some  cases  near  the  focus  of  emanation  it  is  less 
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deleterious  than  at  places  at  a  considerable  distance.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  this  to  ascend  vertically  with  the  columns  of  heated  air 
and  to  be  afterwards  wafted  horizontally  to  a  distance,  and  there 
impinging  on  the  first  elevation  produces  its  effects;  or  perhaps  this 
opinion  has  arisen  from  the  screening  infinence  of  objects  near  the 
source. 

Miasma  in  perfectly  dry  air  is  in  such  small  quantities  as  not  only 
to  be  inaccessible  to  the  investigation  of  science,  but  also  insnflScient 

seriously  to  affect  human  life.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  in  air  cooled 
by  the  radiation  of  the  evennip:  and  night.  It  appears  then  to  be 
precipitated  into  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  "with  tlio  mass 
of  huniidity  with  which  it  seems  to  bo  connected,  and  wlien  this  is 
evaporated  attain  at  sun  rise,  it  carries  up  with  it  the  miasma  in  its 
ascentional  movenn  nt.  At  this  time  it  is  taken  into  the  system  by 
swallowing,  respiration,  and  perhaps  by  absorption  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  manifest  its  deleterious  effects. 
In  malarious  districts,  therefore,  caution  should  be  taken  against 
exposure  to  the  evening  precipitations  and  morning  evaporation  of 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Ground  which  has  been  a  long 
time  under  water  retains  during  a  series  of  years  the  property  of 
emitting  the  effluvia.  The  virgin  soil  in  which  decaying  vegetable 
matter  has  accumulated  for  years,  when  first  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  air  by  tlio  labor  of  the  pioneer,  jrives  off  a  lar^e  amount  of 
malarious  eflluvia;  care  sliould  therefore  be  taken  in  tlie  new  settle- 
ment of  a  country  not  only  to  select  a  proper  location,  but  also  to 
protect  the  houses  by  a  border  of  trees,  particularly  on  the  side 
against  which  the  prevailinia:  wind  impinges.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  good  taste,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  an  agreeable  shade, 
does  not  more  frequently  induce  the  husbandman  to  spare  some  of 
the  original  products  of  the  forest  which  are  found  near  the  spot  on 
which  he  erects  his  dwelling.  It  is  also  stated  that  plants  in  active 
vegetation,  as  in  the  case  of  sunflowers,  absorb  deleterious  effluvia; 
but  whether  this  effect  is  produced  independently  of  the  screening 
we  have  mentioned  has  not  yet  been  settled.  In  the  fertile  regions 
of  the  tropics  where  heat  and  moisture  abound — ^for  example,  tho 
valley  of  the  Amazon — and  where  vofrctiition  is  luxuriant,  the  mala- 
rious effluvia  is  at  its  maximum;  while  in  dry  countries  with  less 
vegetable  litV.  such  as  those  west  of  the  ^[ississippi,  it  is  not  found. 
Nature  thus  is  not  indiscriminately  benevolent  to  civilized  man;  in 
liis  uncivilized  condition  ditferent  races  are  confined  to  different  dis- 
tricts, and  the  influences  which  affect  one  are  inoperative  on  tho  other. 
It  is  only  by  investigating  the  causes  of  these  differences,  and  thus 
in  some  cases  arriving  at  the  means  of  controlling  them,  that  the 
civilized  man  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  within  certain 
limits  is  enabled  to  overcome  the  natural  enemies  to  which  in  his 
primitive  ignorance  he  is  exposed. 

The  difficulty  of  investigating  the  nature  of  miasma  has  induced 
some  to  believe  its  effects  due  to  variations  of  temperature  and 
moisture;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena,  as 
places  very  different  in  this  respect  vary  greatly  in  their  sanitary 
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condition.  The  quantitj  of  material  (whatever  it  may  be)  wliich 
constitutes  malaria  is  too  minute  to  be  immediately  detected  bj  the 
eudiometer,  the  instrument  usually  employed  to  analyze  air.  M. 

Moscati,  in  order  to  (Millcct  it  in  cnnsidoraMo  quantities,  employed  a 
g-lns-^  p^'lobc  filled  witii  ice,  on  the  snrlace  ot"  wliirh  the  aqneon.<  vapor 
ot"  the  atmosphere  wa**  ronstantly  precii)itiited.  He  lound  that  the 
water  thus  (  (illerteil  in  infected  places  was  ot"  a  white  color,  inodurt  ni-. 
slightly  alkaline,  and  after  standing  a  short  time  lime-water  and 
acetate  of  lead  produced  in  it  a  light  precipitate.  It  contained  ani- 
mal matter,  ammonia,  and  chlorate  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  effect 
of  this  water  upon  animals  has 'not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  tested, 
though  it  is  said  that  sheep  which  feed  upon  grass  covered  by  the 
morning  dew  in  infected  districts  are  subject  to  peculiar  maladies. 

The  presence'  of  organic  matter  may  be  detected  in  the  process  juj^t 
described  by  dropping  into  the  water  a  little  Bulphuric  acid,  and  by 
afterwards  evaporating  the  lluid  we  will  obtain  traces  of  carbon.  If 
the  experiment,  for  example,  be  made  in  a  slaughter-house,  com- 
paratively a  large  amount  of  this  Fubstance  will  be  obtained;  and  yet 
from  abundant  oltsorvation  it  is  known  that  the  animal  eHluvia  to 
which  the  butclu  r  is  constantly  ex}M)se<l  is  not  of  a  mnrhific  char- 
acter, since  the  fnllowers  of  this  oreii[iatiun  are  ]ir.)verbiHlly  healthy. 
It  would  appear  from  this  fact  that  tlie  hurtful  miasma  is  of  vegetable, 
not  of  animal  origin.  That  collected  by  Regaud  had  the  odor  of 
burnt  plants  when  incinerated.  The  same  investigator  asserts  that 
a  marshy  odor  does  not  always  indicate  feverish  infection^  and  that 
in  malarious  districts  it  was  above  all  to  be  feared  at  times  when  the 
air  appeared  pure  and  inodorous.  From  all  the  facts,  then,  it  appears 
most  probable  that  the  substance  called  miasma  is  an  organized  body, 
endowed  with  life,  and  first  generated  in  the  decomposition  of  aquatic 
vegetation;  that  its  introduction  into  the  circulation  of  animals  is  a 
real  innoculation  aft'eetinir  especially  the  r}ervr)iis  system;  finally,  that 
when  it  comnienetis  itself  tn  decay  in  tlie  opi^n  air.  it  cenno^  to  l>e 
delrtcrinns.  thouL^i  it  Lrives  rise  to  dis=?a*;reeabK'  (Hlors.  This  iiivestl- 
garinn  opens  a  wide  licM  for  elieniieal  re«earr]i.  to  which  the  later 
iuiprovciiu'iils  in  the  art  of  analysis  may  perhaps  be  successfully 
applied.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  spoken  oi]  ex- 
perience has  indicated  the  following  precautions  for  those  exposed  to 
its  influence: 

1st.  In  malarious  districts  avoid  as  much  as  possible  going^  out 
before  the  dew  has  evaporated. 

2d,  Do  not  uo  out  fasting,  but  before  exposure  to  the  morning  air 
take  some  slightly  exciting  drink,  such  as  colTee  or  tea.  in  place  of 
spirits.  The  former  produces  a  healthful  exhilaration,  whirh  prevents; 
an  attack  of  the  miasma,  while  the  reaction  which  succeeds  the  exlid- 
arating  efl'eets  of  the  hitter  tends  to  favor  the  a]>=:orption  of  the  pni-on. 

.3d.  W«>ar  li.tnnel  garments  next  the  body,  which  tend  to  fitimulate 
the  skin  and  prevent  the  deleteriou*  elVect. 

4tli.  TiiC  use  of  disinfectants,  though  perhaps  less  energetic  in 
destroying  miasma  than  in  decomposing  odors,  should  not  be  entirely 
neglocterl;  and  for  this  purpose,  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime 
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may  be  canied  about  tbe  person.  It  is  said  tho  flashing  of  gun- 
powder in  a  room  answers  the  same  purpose. 

5th.  Screens  of  trees  shonld  be  planted  to  interrupt  the  damp  and 
warm  wind  from  the  focns  of  the  emanation* 

6th.  During  warm  weatlier,  when  ventilation  is  more  necessary, 
provide  tin   !    i  s  and  windows  with  screens  of  fine  gauze. 

7th.  Use  boiled  water  in  preference  to  any  other,  or  pure  rain 
water,  or  that  which  has  fallen  some  time  after  the  rain  commences, 
t<»  wliirli  adil  a  sm:ill  portion  of  vinecrar  or  acetic  acid. 

btli.  In  cool  evenings  of  Buiiinier,  the  dam pnes?s  of  the  house  should 
be  <lis^ij»ated  by  a  blnzinfr  fire  upon  the  hearth. 

It  a})pears  that  the  malarious  inliuenco  is  produced  at  a  certain 
temperature,  and  that  it  is  favored  in  marpliy  places  by  the  heating 
of  the  water  in  sliallow  pools.  It  has  been  recommended  to  divide 
such  places  by  deep  parallel  ditches  or  narrow  canals  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind,  the  earth  of  which  is  to  be 
thrown  up  on  the  side  in  the  form  of  dykes,  which  are  to  be  planted 
with  rapidly  growing  trees  or  large  shrubs.  Tbe  ditch  collects  the 
water  in  too  largo  bodies  to  be  much  heated,  and  this  efifect  is  further 
lessened  by  the  sliade  of  the  trees.  The  latter  also  serve  as  a  series 
of  screens  to  intercept  any  malaria  which  may  arise. 

Nitric  Acid. — If  sparks  of  electricity  are  passed  thronprh  a  tube 
containing  atmospheric  air,  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which  do  not 
combine  under  ordinary  cireunistanees.  will  chemically  unite  and 
form  nitric  acid.    This  union  is  supj)osed  to  be  tho  result  of  the  pro- 
duction of  ozoni/.ed  oxvcren,  which  unites  itself  with  the  nitrogen  on 
account  of  its  increased  combining  energy.    The  nitric  acid,  thus 
formed,  combines  with  the  ammonia,  which  is  also  found  in  the  atmo- 
sphere as  an  original  though  a  variable  constituent,  and  forms  nitrate 
of  ammonia.    To  the  atmosphere  is  also  probably  due  the  nitric  acid 
which  forms  the  nitrate  of  lime,  from  which  the  nitrate  of  potash, 
tlie  ]>riiieipal  ingredient  of  gunpowder,  is  reached  from  the  soil  con- 
taining the  base.    We  have  in  this  instance  another  confirmation  cf 
the  conservation  and  transformation  of  power.    The  discharge  of  the 
electricity  In  the  heavens  expends  a  portion  of  its  energy  in  pro- 
ducing a  chani^e  in  tlie  condition  of  oxypren,  wliich,  in  its  turn,  attract^a 
and  imprisons,  as  it  were,  a  y)ortit)n  ot"  nitrogen — a  sn])stanuc  wliich, 
of  all  others,  a[*pears  to  possess  tlie  greatest  repulsive  energy,  and 
the  violent  breaking  loose  again  of  this  from  its  combination  exhibits 
its  power  in  the  explosion  which  ensues.    In  this  way,  as  it  were, 
the  bolt  of  Jove  may  be  said  to  be  transformed  into  that  of  Mars, 
and  the  thunder  of  war  to  be  but  a  reverberation  of  that  of  the 
heavens.    The  same  result  is  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  the  atmo- 
sphere by  the  discharges  of  lightning. 

Odors, — ^The  observations  wliicli  Ii ave  been  made  during  the  pho- 
tographic process  have  revealed  the  fact  of  the  existence  in  the  air 
of  the  vapors  of  metals  and  other  substances,  Avhich,  though  so 
minute  as  to  have  escaped  particular  attention,  are  yet  suflicient  to 
ihtcrfere  materially  with  the  operations  necessary  to  the  production 
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of  perfect  pictures.    Almost  all  metals  heated  to  redness  give  off 

efQuvia  perceptible  by  the  sense  of  smelL 

The  (lifTusion  in  the  air  of  the  odoriferous  principle  of  plants  and 
other  substances  is  a  snbject  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  ha<  yvt 
received.  The  wide  dififuFion  of  an  almost  infinitesiTiial  quantity  of 
matter  in  tliese  cases  may  well  exeite  oiir  astoiiishmeiit.  A  single 
grain  of  iinisk  has  been  known  to  scent  a  room  for  t^v<Mltv  year!=:  nr.d, 
in  order  to  this  result,  the  mirmteness  of  the  atom.s  must  be  l«ey<>ii(l 
the  coiu  eptiuii  of  the  imagination.  From  the  influence  whicli  cIaIo- 
rine  has  upon  animal  and  vegetable  odors,  it  is  probable  that  hydro- 
gen is  an  essential  part  of  their  composition.  The  atmosphere  itself, 
when  pure,  is  inodorous;  but  the  absence  of  perceptible  odor  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  sense  of  smell  ceases  in  some  cases  to  indi- 
cate  an  odor  after  having  been  for  a  certain  time  subjected  to  its 
influence;  for  example,  the  nauseous  oiTiuvia  which  arises  in  some 
process  of  the  arts  becomes  often  insensible  to  the  operator,  and  the 
Bame  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  animal  effluvia  on  the 
inmates  of  crowded  niid  ill-ventilated  houses.  The  sense  of  smell, 
like  our  moral  faculties,  thus  becomes  blunted  by  misuse  or  improper 
association. 

Matter  in  the  aeriform  condition  ip  generally  transparent,  though 
dillerent  gases  exhibit  occasioiiJilly  diU'ercnt  colors;  even  the  atnin- 
sphere  possesses  this  property  in  a  slight  degree,  as  is  evideut  in  the 
fact  of  the  slightly  blue  appearance  of  distant  objects. 

'Tis  this  that  *'  Iciuls  enchantment  to  the  view, 
**  And  robes  the  aoaxitwn  in  its  asure  hue.*' 

From  all  that  we  have  said,  it  appears  that  the  aerial  ocean,  like 
the  aqueous  one,  is  a  vast  reservoir,  principally  composed  of  two 
ingredients  of  nearly  constant  proportions,  and  a  number  of  adventi- 
tious materials,  which,  in  some  cases,  though  in  very  minute  quanti* 
ties,  have  a  marked  influence  on  animul  and  vegetable  life.  Tliere 
is,  however,  another  variable  ingredient,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
in  a  general  way,  which,  by  its  y  rodiietion  and  condensation,  is  the 
agent  to  which  nearly  all  the  iitiul  variations  in  our  atmosphere  are 
to  bo  nscrilicfl.  I  alhide  to  the  nfiueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere. 
But,  before  jiroeeeding  to  conyider  tliis,  it  "will  be  neceasary  to  treat 
more  fully  «•["  some  of  the  principles  of  heat  and  its  inllueuce  on  the 
climates  of  the  uarth. 

MAXIMA  AND  MINIMA  OF  TEMTKllATURE. 

A  certain  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  to  give  mobility  to  the  sap 
of  plants,  and  this  difiers  in  each  species  of  jdant.  Vegetation  is 
accelerated  and  becomes  luxuriant,  provided  it  is  furnished  with  a 

correapondina*  amoi'nt  liinnidity  to  compensate  for  the  evaporation 
as  we  iiu  ruaf^e  the  quantity  of  heat.  Tt  is,  thorefnre,  important  to 
determine  the  averairc  amonnt  of  heat  in  dilTerent  plari-s;  but  for  tlr's 
certain  precautions  arc  indispensable.  It  is  not  the  direct  heat  of  the 
sua  that  we,  at  first,  wish  to  ascertain,  but  that  of  the  air.  It  is 
accessary,  therefore,  to  suspend  the  thermomotor  to  a  badly-con- 
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ducting  body,  and  the  instrument  itself  should  not  have  bo  great  a 
volume  as  would  prevent  ite  readily  taking  the  temperature  of  the 

atmosphere.  If  the  bulb  is  large  and  the  stem  small,  the  dc^^rees 
may  readily  be  divided  into  small  fractions;  but  in  this  case  the  tlier- 
nionieter  will  fall  behind  in  its  iiidieations,  s!n<-o,  if  the  tenijieraturo 
be  increasing,  boiiie  lime  must  tjlapse  beture  the  instrument  can 
arrive  at  this  new  condition:  and  in  case  it  be  fallinsr,  a  similar  tardi- 
ness will  be  exhibited.  If,  ou  the  other  hand,  the  bulb  be  very 
small,  the  degrees  will  be  of  less  length;  and  since  there  is  little  of 
the  fluid  to  he  heated  or  cooled,  it  will  more  readily  take  the  tem- 
perature of  the  circumambient  air.  For  determiniog,  however,  th« 
mean  temperature  of  a  place,  the  thermometer  should  not  be  tot 
small,  since,  in  that  case,  it  will  be  more  easily  afiected  by  the  heal 
of  the  body  during  observation,  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be 
affected  by  an  accidental  or  fitful  stream  of  air,  and  thus  give  too 
high  or  too  low  an  indication.  One  of  the  ordinary  size,  in  which 
the  bulb  is  abont  half  nn  inrli  in  diameter,  is  preferable. 

Tor  a  similar  reason,  the  thermometer  ought  not  to  be  Huspcnded 
in  inunodiaLc  contact  with  a  largo  solid  conducting  body,  for  exam- 
ple, a  stone  or  brick  house,  since  thin  will  retain  the  effects  of  a  term 
of  heat  perhaps  for  several  Lours  after  the  temperature  of  the  air 
has  changed.  It  should  be  suspended  from  an  imperfectly  conduct- 
ing material,  such  as  wood,  and  bo  situated  that  the  air  may  circulate 
around  it  on  every  side.  It  should  also  be  screened  from  the  direct 
radiation  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  reflection  of  surrounding  bodies; 
for,  if  this  be  not  done,  it  will  indicate  the  average  of  all  the  impros- 
sions  received,  and  not  simply  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The 
thermometer,  therefore,  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  shade  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  in  an 
unobstruetcd  place:  and,  indeed,  it  ha?  been  recommended  to  suspend 
it  between  tw(j  lartre  parallel  horizontal  disks  of  wood,  which  will 
protect  it  from  the  earth  below,  the  sky  above,  and  i  very  inlhienee, 
except  that  of  the  stratum  of  air  in  which  it  is  situated,  iunteud  of 
this,  however,  we  may  enclose  it  in  lattice-work,  easily  permeated  by 
currents  of  air,  and  painted  white  on  the  outside  to  reflect  off  the 
more  intense  rays  of  heat  which  may  accidentally  reach  it. 

If  our  instruments  consist  of  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  self-regis- 
tering  thermometers,  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  way  we  have  indicated, 
it  will  be  sufficient,  in  order  to  obtain  the  average  temperature  of  the 
day  approximately,  to  note  the  temperature  but  once  in  twenty-four 
liours.  If  we  then  add  together  the  maximum  and  minimum,  and 
divide  the  sum  by  two,  we  shall  have  approximately  the  average 
t'Mnporature:  luit  this  is  not  precisely  the  quantity  required  for 
meteoroloi^ical  and  agrienltural  purposes,  or  that  whieh  cnai>les  us  to 
jud^'"e  of  the  heat  of  ditierent  days  or  dilYerent  periods,  since  the 
thermometer  may.  at  different  time*?  of  the  day,  be  sudfh  ld^'  elevated 
or  depressed,  and  not  reach  its  maximum  and  minim  urn  gradually,  as 
is  usually  the  case. 

To  determine  these  with  more  precision,  and  the  average  tempera* 
tnre  of  the  air  during  the  day,  we  must  observe  the  thermometer  at 
31  A 
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very  short  intervals;  for  example,  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  we 
add  these  iato  one  sum,  and  divide  by  ninety-six,  we  shall  have  the 
mean  or  average  temperatiure  of  the  day.  Before  dmsion,  however, 
caution  is  to  he  ohserved  io  comhining  the  observations  taken  in 
winter,  or,  when  the  temperature  sinks  below  zero,  to  subtract  the 
sum  of  the  observations  with  the  minus  signs  from  the  sum  of  those 
with  plus  signs. 

In  running  our  ©ye  down  the  column  of  a  series  of  observations  of 
this  kind,  we  can  mark  not  only  the  mnximiim  and  minimum  tempera- 
ture for  the  day,  but  al-o  the  time  at  wliich  thev  occurred.  If  we 
continue  these  observations,  during  a  month  of  thirty  days  f.jr  ex- 
ample, we  bhall  obtain  thirty  maxima,  and  as  many  ininiiua,  and 
an  equal  number  of  mean  temperatures.  If  we  now  add  these  thirty 
observations  of  the  same  kind  together,  and  divide  by  the  luimber 
thirty,  we  shall  obtain  the  maximum,  the  minimum,  and  the  mean  of 
the  month.  Similar  observations,  continued  throughout  the  year,  and 
thus  combined,  will  give  us  the  mean  of  all  the  maxima,  of  all  the 
minima,  as  well  as  the  general  mean  of  all  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  or  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  days  of  which  the  year  may 
be  composed. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  combining  these  observations.  "We 
may  take,  for  example,  the  mean  of  all  the  temperatures  of  mid-day 
for  the  mouth  or  the  year,  or  of  anv  other  hoii'-  of  the  twenty-four, 
and  from  this,  obtain  the  mean  temperature  of  all  hours  of  the  dny  and 
nijrht.  Finally,  instead  of  limiting  our  observations  to  a  sinule  year, 
we  may  extend  them  to  a  series  of  yearj*.  in  order  to  determine  nioro 
accurately  the  mean  temperature  of  a  j^ivcu  place,  all  accidental  varia- 
tions of  particular  years  and  seasons  beii^  reasonably  supposed  to 
balance  each  other.  It  is  by  this  admirable  invention  that  order  and 
regularity  are  deduced  from  phenomena  which  appear  under  the  in- 
fluence of  no  fixed  laws,  and  that  wo  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  perma- 
nent and  constant  quantities  by  eliminating  those  which  are  irregular 
and  variable. 

A  series  of  observations  continued  during  the  day  and  night  through 
a  number  of  years,  or  even  a  sinc:lo  year,  in%'olves  an  amount  of  labor 
which  few  men  of  science  can  atford  to  bestow  upon  meteorolo.lr^^  or 
who  have  the  industry  and  perseverance  necessary  to  so  prolonged 
and  tedious  an  effort.  This  task,  however,  baa  been  performed  uutler 
the  direction  of  several  persons  in  this  country,  namely,  Prof.  Dewey, 
in  Massachusetts;  Capt.  Mordecai,  at  the  United  States  Arsenal,  near 
Philadelphia;  Prof.  Rache,  atOirard  College;  Prof.  Snell,  at  Amherst: 
and  Col.  Le  Froy,  of  Toronto,  not  to  mention  the  names  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  have  executed  the  same  work  in  Europe. 
Could  it  be  repeated  in  a  number  of  different  places  in  this  country, 
the  results  would  be  of  essential  importance  in  correcting  the  ordi- 
nary observations  made  at  fixed  hours  of  the  day. 

To  illustrate  these  observations  and  the  use?  to  which  they  may  bo 
applied,  we  will  select  a  series  made  since  ISIG,  at  the  Observatnrv 
of  Paris,  by  M.  Bouvard,  at  six  different  epochs  of  the  day,  namely, 
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from  nine  •/dock  till  mid-day,  and  from  three  to  nine  in  the  evening, 
the  other  hourd  being  given  by  interpolation: 


A      Aft  ^ 

Centtgnule. 

fUifeiilielt. 

0 

o 

Midniglil. 

8.6 

47.80 

1 

8.1 

46.  68 

2 

7.7 

45.86  • 

3 

7.4 

4j.  32 

4 

7. 13  min. 

44.  83 

6 

7.5 

45.  50 

tf 

8.2 

46.76 

7 

8.2 

48.58 

8 

10.  3 

60. 64 

10.  67  mean. 

61.21 

9 

11.21 

52. 18 

10 

12  1 

63.  78 

1! 

12.  9 

65.  22 

13.6 

56. 30 

I 

14.1 

57.88 

2 

14. 47  max. 

68.  05 

9 

13. 91 

67.04 

4 

18.4 

58.12 

ft 

12.8 

55.  04 

8 

12.2 

53.  96 

7 

11.  6 

88 

8 

10.8 

51.44 

H 

10. 67  mean. 

61.  21 

9 

10.19 

60.34 

10 

9.7 

48.48 

It 

8.1 

48.38 

10.  67 

51.  21 

From  this  table  we  see,  first,  that  the  annual  mean  temperatare  at 
Paris  is  10.67  centigrade,  or  51^.21  F.  Second,  that  the  minimum 
is  near  fear  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  the  maximum  about  two  o'clock  p.  m. 
Thirdly,  ^v  hich  follows  from  the  last,  the  air  is  heated  during  ten 
consecutive  hours,  and  is  cooled  during  fourteen  hours.  Fourth,  that 
we  fall  into  a  small  error  in  deducing  the  mean  temperature  from  the 
maximnm  and  minimum  of  tlic  day.  the  tnic  mean  being  10^.07;  the 
other  i.s  10 '.8.  Fifth,  that  ihv  mean  temperature  is  at  8  n.  20  min. 
iu  the  morning  and  8  h.  20  mm.  in  the  evening.  From  this  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  in  order  to  find  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  it  lii 
sufficient  to  observe  the  thermometer  each  day  at  twenty  minutes 
past  ei^lit  in  tlie  morning  and  at  twenty  miiuite.«;  past  eiglit  in  the  even- 
ing; but  if  our  object  is  to  obtain  the  mean  for  each  month  of  the  year, 
it  is  necessary  to  change  the  hour  in  question,  since  it  is  found  that 
for  January  1  o'clock  is  the  proper  hour;  for  July,  7  o'clock;  and 
for  all  the  other  months,  the  hours  intermediate.  The  epoch  of  the 
mean  of  the  eyening  experiences  similar  chanties. 
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Haying  diseussed  the  variatioDS  of  the  temperature  of  different 
houra,  it  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  monthly  variations.  From 
twenty  years'  obseryationa  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  follow- 
ing result  has  been  obtained  by  Professor  Caswell,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. This  gentleman  has  made  a  series  of  observations  extending 
through  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  presented  the 
whole  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  publication. 

ImperatMn    Promdateef  Ehadt  Idmd;  by  Ftot  A.  CaswkUu 
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:»o.y 

;fc!.7 

30. U 

di  .3 

^  .c 

87.8 

89.8 

49.9 

99.1 

08.2 

71  .'J 

M.-2 

66.7 

1 

47.0 
<7.6 


-17.* 

49.0 
47^ 

4'.*  -1 


81  0  > 


27.5 


:<  i .  u 

31.7 
39.0 

27.8 
39.9 


33.9 


■jj.l 
■16.  J 
41.8 
44.4 
4-J.'J 
41.1 
40.8 
41.0 


44.1 


- ,  o 
jiJ  .-1 
57.1 
57.0 
.^7 . 7 
.'j ! .  7 
^.5 
38.8 


55.4 


Mean  ol  90 yean... I  m.i  ,  '^7.i  i  a-t.u  ,  -u.7  I  55.3 


88.9 

79.4  ;  aV.I 

5*  r 

..  "  c 

(r  i; 

r-iP..! 

4  7.;j 

.i? 

7'J..1 

t;:  ^ 

(Ill .  7 

•;:).:. 

70.0 

("7.7 

til.rj 

* 

67.7 

79.4 

(Iti.Ci 

ea.6 

59.4 

39.T 

37.8 

86.9 

70.€ 

89.5 

49.4 

49.9 

ro.'i 

68.fi 

t'A.A 

40.7 

•Jti.5 

72.  <t 

C7.9 

t)  I .  y 

•1-J.O 

67.7 

79.1 

C'J.8 

&3,-2 

83.0 

69.9 

66.8 

80.3 

80.5 

49.3 

66.1 

71.5 

69.4 

81.4 

51.7 

41.9 

39.9 

71.0 

6S.3 

.... 

50.7 

«.9 


-)7.'J 

m,9 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  coldest  month  is  January,  and 
the  warmest  are  July  and  Au^ru^t.  a\  hich  are  nearly  the  same.  The 
mean  temperatures  of  April  and  October  are  neare.'^t  to  the  mean  of 

the  year.  lu  the  two  perlorls  of  ton  years  each,  at  Providenoe,  iho 
diftercnce  between  the  mean  teinperaturcd  is  but  two-tentlis  >  i 
degree;  the  differences,  also.  i>etween  the  mean  temperature.^  of  the 
several  months  in  the  two  dnrrK^es  scarcely  differ  a  degree  in  the 
whole  series.    If  the  times  were  further  extended,  the  agreemeuts 
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would  probably  be  closer,  the  iBstruments  remaining  the  same.  These 
facts  illustrate  the  truth  of  what  we  have  previously  said  relative  to 
the  deduction  of  definite  results  from  the  most  complex  and  variable 
elements,  and  the  permanency  of  the  mean  temperature  of  a  given 
position;  the  sum  of  the  variations  consisting  in  oscillations  on  either 
side  of  the  mean,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  neutrah'ze  each  other. 

It  is  known,  from  extended  observation,  that  tlic  same  weather 
exists  at  the  same  time  ove^r  a  hirgo  extent  of  couiitrv.  For  exam- 
ple. diiriiiLT  a  cold  winter,  it  is  comparativeiy  cold  over  the  whole  of 
France,  and  in  tiie  State  of  X(^w  York,  though  the  temperature  bo 
difterent  in  different  places,  a  cold  Juuuar}'  will  be  cold  over  the 
whole  State ;  hence  a  table  carefully  made  at  any  one  place  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  relative  temperature  of  others  in  the  same  district. 

We  see  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day, 
at  Paris,  happens  at  2  o'clock,  while  we  know  that  the  solar  rays  are 
most  intense  at  12  o'clock.  We  have,  in  a  previous  report,  given 
an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  namely,  that  the  e£rth  is  con- 
stantly radiatiiii;  heat  into  space  and  receiving  it  from  the  sun  the 
whole  time  it  is  above  the  horiiBon;  the  temperature,  therefore,  will 
constantly  increase  while  tlie  amount  of  heat  received  is  greater  than 
that  given  off.  The  greatest  amount  of  heat  received  in  a  minute  is 
at  12  nV'lock,  and  hence  the  increase  of  temperature  at  this  time  will 
be  the  greatest:  l>ut  the  earth,  after  12  o'clock,  still  continues  to 
receive  more  heat  than  it  <]:ivcs  off,  and  hence  the  temperature  of  the 
air  will  still  continue  to  increa«se,  though  at  a  less  rapid  rate,  until 
about  3  o'clock,  in  our  latitude.  The  radiation  into  space  from  the 
earth  and  tlie  absorption  from  the  sun  about  balance  each  other, 
and  the  temperature  will  then  remain  stationary  at  its  maximum 
point  during  some  time,  the  loss  and  gain  being  equal.  After  this, 
the  loss  is  greater  than  the  gain,  and  this  goes  on  continually  until 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  when  the  radiation  is  entirely  uncompensated, 
and  cooling  takes  place,  at  first  with  a  sudden  accelerated  velocity, 
and  then  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity  until  daylight,  w^hen  the 
earth  has  arrived  at  the  minimum  of  temperature.  After  this,  again, 
^hc  e  ii  th  begins  to  receive  more  heat  than  it  loses,  and  the  tempera- 
ture uf  tlie  air  constantly  rises  again  until  2  o'clock.  If  the  earth 
were  to  radiate  heat  rapidly  at  night  as  it  does  in  the  day,  the 
mininiuni  temperatiUT^  would  be  at  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
but  on  account  of  the  diminished  radiation  with  diminished  tempera- 
ture, the  compensation  takes  place  about  the  rising  of  the  sun.  When 
the  radiation  towards  the  sky  is  prevented  by  a  transparent  covering 
which  admits  tiie  radiation  from  the  sun.  as  in  the  case  of  a  house 
lighted  by  windows  in  the  roof,  the  maximum  temperature  takes  place 
at  a  much  later  period  of  the  day;  and,  indeed,  were  the  radiation 
to  the  sky  entirely  stopped,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  would  in- 
crease indefinitely. 

Temperatures  hdoio  the  surface, — ^At  a  certain  depth  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  there  is  a  stratum  of  invariable  temperature,  the 
depth  of  which  augments  with  the  latitude,  and  in  our  climate  is 
from  about  100  to  115  feet.   In  general,  the  temperature  of  this 
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fltratum  appears  to  be  a  little  more  elevated  than  the  mean  aimiiAl 
temperature  of  the  suri'uce,  and  this  ezcese  appears  to  iDcrease  with 

the  latitude.  This  stratnrn,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  a  regular  surface, 
since  it  niu-t  iieees.sarily  j)artako  in  a  considerable  degree  of  the  vary- 
ing contour  of  the  external  surface  of  the  earth.  The  first  observa- 
tions which  were  made  upon  this  subject  were  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Observatory  at  Paris,  at  the  depth  of  feet  below  the  surface. 
They  extend  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  and  show  an  iuvii- 
riable  temperature  of  53^.28  F.  The  thermometer  used  in  these 
obsenrations  was  a  meet  delicate  one,  constructed  by  Lavoisier,  and 
it,  in  no  instance,  showed  a  variation  of  one-tenth  of  a  degree  Fail* 
renheit  above  or  below  53^.28;  and  even  these  variations,  small  aa 
they  are,  have  been  traced  to  accidental  cansos. 

Below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  at  a  depth  of  from  G5  to  80 
feet,  but  few  observations  have  been  made,  and  these  have  been 
principally  applicable  to  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. From  ail  the  observations  Pouiliot  gives  the  following  de* 
ductions: 

1.  The  diurnal  variations  are  not  perceptible  at  depths  greater 
than  about  40  inches. 

2.  The  mean  annval  temperature  of  the  different  strata  differs  little 
from  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air. 

3.  The  differences  between  the  maxima  and  minima  of  the  different 
strata  decrease  in  a  geometrical  progression,  while  the  depths  increase 
in  an  arithmetical  progression. 

4.  From  all  the  observations  it  appears  that,  at  a  depth  of  from  26  to 
20  feet,  the  annual  variation  is  only  1^.8  F.;  at  from  49  to  52  feet,  it 
is  but  0*^.18  F. ;  and  at  a  depth  of  from  65  to  81  feet,  it  becomes  only 
0^.  2  F. 

5.  At  the  depth  of  about  26  feet,  or  wliere  the  variation  is  2-  F., 
the  reasons  are  precisely  reversed;  that  is,  the  maximum  temperature 
occurs  about  the  1st  of  January,  and  the  minimum  about  the  end 
of  June. 

Ej)\'ct  of  heat  on  plaida. — We  have  stated  that  all  the  transfornm- 
tions  of  matter  going  on  around  uh,  the  power  cxliibitrd  in  the  growth 
of  tlic  plants,  in  the  functions  and  uiotiouij  ol  animals  a.->  well  as  in 
the  winds,  are  all  referable  to  impulses  received  irom  the  sun;  but 
the  more  continuance  of  the  heat  of  a  body  at  a  certain  temperature 
does  not  produce  a  continuous  change  in  it;  for  example,  a  piece  of 
metal,  when  kept  at  the  same  temperature,  may  remain  unchanged 
for  years,  provided  the  intensity  of  the  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  melt  it. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  heat  may  do  work,  or  effect  a  permanent 
change  in  matter,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  applied  by  means  of  some 
mechanical  arrangement  analogous  to  a  machine.  In  most  cases,  an 
intermedi  ite  n-jront,  such  as  steam  or  heated  air,  is  employed  in  con- 
nexion witii  the  machinery,  rnif]  we  have  a  strikin*^  natural  arranj::e- 
ment  of  this  kind  in  tlic  orgiini/.aiinn  of  the  ]>1aiit.  If  the  stem  of 
a  |)hiut  Were  .-"lit],  and  did  not  coii.si-t  n['  iniinilc  vi'\h  tilled  Nvith 
evaporablo  liquid,  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  so  long  as  it  were 
constant,  couhi  priKluce  no  chnnue.  To  understand  this,  let  us  sup- 
pose a  tube  of  glas.s,  with  a  niinutc  bore — for  instance,  the  tube  of  a 
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broken  thermometer — to  have  its  lower  end  placed  in  water^  the 
liquid  will  rise  perhaps  to  an  inch  abore  the  general  level  of  the 
liquid  in  the  veBBel,  and  here  it  will  remain.  The  cause  of  this  ascent 
is  the  attraction  of  the  glass  for  the  liquid  and  the  liquid  for  itself, 
and  is  familiarly  known  under  the  name  of  capillarity.  A  perpetual 
flow  of  water  can  never  be  produced  by  this  fiction,  since,  if  we  cut 
off  the  tube  before  mentioned,  leaving  but  tiiree-fourths  of  au  inch 
above  the  water,  the  attraction  of  the  glass  will  draw  the  liquid  up 
to  tlio  very  top,  but  will  not  permit  it  to  run  over,  because  the  same 
attraction  which  suspends  it  will  prevent  it  from  overllowing.  The 
atom  of  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  will  be  attracted  as  much  down- 
ward by  the  glass  as  the  next  one  below  will  be  attracted  upwards; 
hence  an  equilibrium  will  enmie. 

If,  however,  we  apply  heat  to  the  upper  surface,  which  will  evap- 
orate the  water,  a  new  portion  will  be  drawn  up  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium; and  if  this  process  be  continued,  a  constant  current  will  be 
maintained,  and  a  definite  amount  of  mechanical  work  will  be  per- 
formed. If  the  liquid  contain  different  substances  in  solution,  these 
will  be  retained,  it  may  be,  in  the  solid  form,  and  in  this  way  a  solid 
fiubstance  may  be  brought  up  and  deposited  at  the  end  of  the  tube. 
If  across  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  a  porous  membrane  be  f^tretrhed, 
and  if  the  liquids  above  this,  and  that  in  the  vessel  below,  be  of  a 
different  (jnality.  which  would  neressarily  result  on  account  of  the 
evaporation  mentioned,  tiien  the  ascentional  power  would  be  very 
much  increased  by  the  process  called  endosmose.  Witliout  con.sider- 
ing  at  present  this  action  very  minutely,  we  may  apply  the  principles 
we  have  here  given  to  the  means  by  which  heat  becomes  a  motive 
power  in  building  up  the  plant.  The  stem  of  a  tree  is  an  arrange- 
ment analogous  to  an  assemblage  of  minute  tubes,  such  as  we  have 
described,  terminating  in  leaves  above,  from  the  surface  of  which 
constant  evaporation  is  going  on,  and  a  current  of  liquid  ascending 
called  crude  sap,  which  consists  of  water  containing  in  solution  the 
various  substances  imbibed  by  the  roots,  and  elnln.i  ated  by  the  leaves. 
The  tubes  arc  not  continnons.  but  are  eloncrated  cells  analogous  to 
a  glass  tube,  the  ends  ot"  which  are  closed  with  porous  membrane. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  by  (his  arranircment.  tlie  motive  power 
which  gives  rise  to  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  the  heat  derived 
from  the  atmosphere  and  the  direct  rays  of  tlie  sun.  But  a  small 
part,  however,  of  the  material  of  which  the  plant  is  built  up,  namely, 
carbon,  is  elevated  from  the  roots.  This  is  furnished,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed 
from  the  atmospheres  into  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and  there  decom- 
posed by  the  chemical  ray  of  the  sun.  It  is  at  this  place  that  the 
liquid  brought  up  by  evaporation  is  elaborated  into  true  sap,  under 
the  principle  of  vitality,  and  this  is  carried  downward  through  the 
cells  by  endosmose,  and  sei  ves  by  secretion  to  build  up  new  cells,  and 
thus  to  increase  every  part  of  the  plant.  The  rapidity  of  evaporation 
will  de])end,  the  amount  of  licnt  beinir  the  same,  upon  the  quantity  of 
vapor  ah'cndy  in  the  atnio-nphere,*  and  hence,  with  the  .'>'ame  (l('<;ree 
of  temperature,  the  amount  of  work  performed  would  appear  to  be 
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prroater  in  a  dry  than  in  a  moist  atmosphere;  but  since  the  carbonic 
ac  itl,  which  is  (lecomposed,  i.«  probably  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the 
leal,  too  rapid  an  evaporation  will  retard  rather  than  increase  the 
useful  effect. 

But  little  is  known  of  thuininutiaof  this  process,  and  how  far  other 
causes  than  those  that  are  now  known  to  exist  influence  the  r<'sulT> 
cannot  at  present  be  stated.  We  are  assured,  however,  by  observii- 
tion,  that  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  beat,  a  given  plant  cannot  have 
a  healthy  condition,  and  also  below  a  certain  temperature,  which  is 
still  above  freezing,  the  sap  of  plants  ceases  to  have  an  active,  if  any, 
circulation. 

Heai  necessary /or  the  growth  qf  plamta. — ^The  hypothesis  was  early 
advanced,  that  for  each  plant  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  requisite  in 

order  to  its  development  from  one  stage  of  growth  to  another ;  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  from  the  time  it  begins  to  sprout  UDtU 
it  arrives  nt  its  full  maturity,  a  di^-liuite  quantify  of  heat  is  re- 
qiTired,  other  couditious  being  the  same,  though  the  time  in  %vhich  ii 
may  be  furnished  may  be  difl'erent  in  different  instances.  l)ilTL'rent 
methods,  however,  have  been  proposed  Inr  e^tiMlaung  this  heat. 
Reaimiur,  who  first  advanced  the  liypothesis  of  the  definite  amotint 
of  heat,  as  well  as  late  writers  on  the  subject,  has  proposed  to  calcu- 
late it  by  multiplying  the  number  of  days  the  plant  is  in  passing 
through  its  growth  by  the  mean  temperature  of  each  day  ;  while  M. 
Quetelet,  of  Brussels,  who  has  made  more  experiments  on  tiiis  subject 
than  any  other  person,  thinks  that  the  heat  ought  to  be  measured, 
not  by  the  simple  product  of  the  sum  of  the  temperatures  of  the 
several  days,  but  by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  temperatures  of 
these  days.  He  deduces  this  rult-  from  the  consideration  that  if  heat  be 
due  to  vibration,  the  impidses  Irom  it  ought  to  do  wovV  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  intensity,  and  not  simply  iu  proportion  to  the 
intensity.  For  example,  a  cannon  ball  moving  with  twice  the  velocitv, 
will  pLiK  trate  a  wall  four  times  as  far — moving  with  three  times,  nine 
times  as  far,  and  so  on,  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  velocit\ . 
In  accordance  with  this,  let  S  represent  the  amount  of  heat  required 
to  produce  the  fiill  development  of  the  plant,  and  t  and  ^  be  the  mean 
temperatures  of  the  several  days;  then  will  8=:>{tf  +  U'f  -f-  {t'y^  &c. 
It  follows,  as  a  consequence  of  the  law  of  the  square  of  temperatures, 
that  alternation  of  temperatures  within  certain  limits  may  produce 
greater  effect  than  a  uniform  temperature.  For  example,  if  on  three 
consecutive  days,  the  temperatures  were  70®,  60°,  and  80°,  and  on 
three  other  days,  70°,  70°,  70°,  though  the  average  heat  is  the  same, 
the  effect  of  the  former  will  be  slightly  greater  t}i  ni  that  of  the  latlerj 
since  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  first  is  14,U00  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  14,700. 

From  o  priori  (■(•iisidi'iations  ther»"  '-an  1m.'  no  doubt  that,  to  produce 
a  given  simuuiit  of  organization,  a  deliniLc  amount  of  power  mn^st  be 
expended;  but  we  are  unable  to  say  in  the  present  state  of  science 
how  much  of  the  power  which  may  disappear  is  lost  in  producing 
other  than  useful  effects.  Also,  in  the  foregoing  investigation,  it 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  mean  heat  of  the  day,  in  part, 
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should  be  derived  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  not  alone  from  that 
of  the  air.  Tho  npper  surface  of  a  plant  will  be  heated  by  the  di- 
rect r.iys  of  the  aim,  while  the  lower  will  be  exposed,  in  the  shade, 
to  the  heat  of  the  air.  It  has,  therefore,  been  ])roposc(l  to  employ 
the  temperature  c»btained  from  the  mean  of  the  observed  thermome- 
ter in  tlie  sun  and  in  the  sliude  durinp;  the  ihiy.  To  render  this 
principle  of  use  in  practice,  a  t^eries  of  observations  oti  the  tempe- 
ratures in  dili'erent  seasons  of  the  year,  of  thermoujeters  in  the  sun  and 
in  the  shade,  would  be  necessary.  Besides  this,  since  vegetation  is 
comparatively  but  little  advanced  at  night,  the  length  of  the  day 
should  be  taken  into  account,  which  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equa- 
tor is  12  hours,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  polar  circle  nearly  24  hours. 
Another  correction  is  necessary  in  order  to  reliable  comparative- 
results,  namely,  that  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  different  plants- 
begin  to  show  signs  of  vitality  in  the  spring  at  different  temperatures. 

Allowing  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  of  the  definite  amount  of 
heat  required  for  the  full  development  of  each  plant,  we  have  a  ready 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  some  grain  will  come  to  maturity  in 
climates  of  very  different  temperatures,  tho  less  intensity  of  heat 
being  compensated  for  by  the  longer  duration  of  the  day.  Though 
each  species  of  plant  may  recjuire  a  definite  amount  of  heat  for  its 
perfect  maturity,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  measure  of  the  power 
expended  in  the  organization,  though  it  may  bear  a  definite  ratio  to 
it.  The  chemical  ray  of  the  sun  decomposes  carbonic  acid,  and  thug 
furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  material  of  which  the  plant  is  com- 
posed, and,  in  the  process  of  germination  and  assimilation,  probably 
furnishes  a  portion  of  the  power  necessary  to  carry  on  these  pro- 
cesses. 

The  following  table  is  selected  from  the  memoirs  of  M.  Quetelet, 

of  Belgium,  and  contains  th(>.  times  of  leafing,  blossoming,  and  fructi- 
fication of  plants  found  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The* 
selection  has  been  made  at  my  request  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Gale,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  times  will  be'  compared  with  those  per- 
taining to  the  same  periods  of  the  developments  of  the  same  planta- 
in dilferent  parts  of  tliis  country. 

Tho  observations  from  which  the  original  table  was  constructed 
vrere  made  in  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  at  Brussels,  and, 
according  to  the  autiior,  they  may  be  applied  not  oidy  to  Belgium, 
but  also  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  dilTer- 
ences  of  latitude  and  elevation  between  Brussels  and  other  places.. 
The  correction  for  each  degree  of  latitude  is  four  days  for  each 
degree,  to  be  added  or  subtracted  according  as  the  place  is  to  the- 
south  or  north  of  Brussels.  The  correction  for  elevation  is  a  retarda- 
tion, also,  of  four  days  for  every  330  feet  above  Brussels,  which  is 
itself  about  195  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  these  corrections  are  only  approximate,  for  we  are  obliged 
to  abstract  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  e>  posuro 
of  the  plant,  and  the  more  or  less  continental  locality,  that  is,  the 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  sea. 
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FUmts  that  ^ow  in  Europe  aind  in  the  United  Btatea^  whether  indigenciUM 
or  introduced — es^terimetU  continued  ten  yeare, 

BT  M.  QUGTJSLET,  OF  BRUSSELS. 


or  PLAMB. 


Acer  p«eQdo-plfttttDus,  him  sycamore,  a  mapltt. 

.J^Iflcuius  hippocastanum,  horse  chestnut  

Amygdalus  pcrsica,  peach  

Berberit  vulgurii,  barberry.. ................ 

Beiula  nlbn,  white  b!rrh  —  ....••«••••••«••• 

Bignonia  cat&lpa,  catalpa  tree  ............... 

CmtaguB  oxyaoantha,  Englkh  hawthorn. 
Clematis  viticclla,  Italian  clematis........... 

D.ipbiio  mczi'renm  .......... 

I'raxiuuii  uigru.,  black  ikt>h   

Juglans  nigra,  black  walnut   ... 

lionicora  Tartarica,  Tartarian  h<MMy«iiGkle 

Morusalba,  white  mulberry. 

Philadetphtis  ooronarius,  mode  oiango........ 

Populus  )>:il.s;uuifLTu,  I'lilm  of  CHlead.... 

Fruuue  cerasus,  cherry  laurel.........  —  .... 

Fnmus  domeetica,  common  plum.. .......... 

Prunns  spinom,  sloe, black  thorn 


Bhus  typhioa,  Btaghom,  sumach  

Kibes  groKsularia,  g<>< >>*  b''rrv.. ...... ........... 

Kibes  rubrum,  red  currant  .............  .... 

Ribes  nigrum,  black  currant  

]{obinia  i>Htiudo-acacia,  white  locust ............. 

Sorburt  aucupatia,  mountain  ash  .....  

Tilia  Europ«ba,  European  linden  tree  ............ 

Populus  alba,  white  poplar......  

M.iut -lia  t/randiflorH,  great  llout-red  nKi^^nolia  

<jilo<lit«icliia  ferox,  houcy-locust  tioe  I  May 

Time  qfftowering* 

Acer  pseudo-plutanus,  false  Byoamore,  a  maplo....... 

AchilliPa  Miillefolium,  yarrow  

Acouitum  uapellus,  monkshood  

JEsculus  hippocastanum,  horse  chestnut  ............ 

Aniv^rdalu;";  Per.-i<  ;i  im  .u  h  — ...  .  

Berbcria  vulgaris,  barberry.,....-  —   

3etula  alba,  white  birch  

Cmtiegus  oxyacantha,  English  Imwthorn — ......... 

Clematis  viticella,  Italian  clematis  ............. 

Daphne  mesereum  

Ijoniceru  Turtiirii  a,  Tartarian  honeysuckle......... 

!'.I..in?  alba,  white  mulberry  

l^iiiltitlelphus  corouurius,  moek  urange.... 
Populus  balsamifera,  hihn  of  Ollead...... .......... 

Prunns  cenisus,  cherry  l:iui( !  

Pruaus  dometitica,  commun  plum........  ...... 

Prunus  spinosa.  sloe,  black  thorn..  

Pyrus  communis,  pear  tree    


Meantime* 

"h-liimt 

Anril  7 

April 

S8. 

Anril  R 

March  ?7 

A  prll 

aim  VIA  ^ 

April 

19. 

Maich  St 

April 

14. 

April 

Anril  17 

Mjiy 

19. 

April 

16. 

March  2.*) 

Feb 

April 

March  l*t 

Feb  99 

Ap!  il 

4. 

Anril  26 

Anril    1 'i 

\  1  '  1  V" 

^> 

Anril  1Q 

ALII  11  19 

May 

10. 

vIUl.  OU 

April 

5. 

May  2 

April  21 

May 

16. 

March  18 

Feb.  S3 

April 

IS. 

April  5 

March  14 

April 

22. 

April  C 

March  27 

April 

21. 

April  2 

Mfeixili  6 

April 

23. 

April  1 

March  1 

April 

23. 

March  30 

March  10 

April 

22. 

March  SO 

March  12 

April 

20. 

April  19 

April  1 

May 

7. 

March  8 

Feb.  18 

April 

S. 

March  17 

Feb.  25 

April 

8. 

Bfarch  17 

Feb.  24 

April 

8. 

April  23 

Ai-ril  9 

May 

10. 

April  7 

March  18 

April 

21. 

April  7 

March  18 

April 

22. 

April  12 

Aidl     1  ■ 

Slay 

1. 

Aj.ril  19 

April  4 

April 

29. 

May  9 

April  30  1 

Alay 

26. 

April 

28 

April 

19 

July 

13 

.1  uly 

June 

1 

Mav 

.tl 

'  May 

3 

April 

23  i 

1  March  20 

Feb. 

27 

1  Miiv 

4 

April 

IS 

'  April 

8 

March  22  \ 

1  May 

4 

April 

16 

June 

29 

June 

2  ! 

Mar<;h  15 

March 

3  i 

M>v 

Apt?! 

2.1 

May 

22 

May 

15 

May 

23 

May 

11  1 

March  2S 

Feb. 

28  1 

April 

1« 

April 

April 

1(J 

March  27 

April 

t 

March 

2 

April 

13 

March 

9 

May 

July 

Juno 

May 

April 

May 

April 

Mav 

JulV 

April 

May 

June 

Junr 

April 

May 

May 

ApiU 

Uaj 


10. 
30. 
12. 
16. 

8. 
20. 
22. 
23. 
14. 

2. 
2:^. 

3. 

4, 
20. 

1. 

3. 
SO. 

2. 
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Planta  that  ffratv  in  Europe  and  ihe  United  /Mee—ConHwaaA, 


JiAJHIS  OF  PLAJII8. 


PyruB  mains,  apple  — 

Bhxu  typhioft,  sumach  .................... 

Ribes  grosBulaifa,  gOMoberry. .............. 

Bibci  ittbrum,  ledcQirant  .........  ....... 

7\iV<;  nicTtiin,  block  currant   

ik>biDia  peeudo-acacia,  white  locosc  .  ... 

Sorbw  Mcoparia,  moaatein  atli 

TUia  Enrop;ra,  llrxlen  tree. ....... ......... 

Populug  alba,  white  poplar................. 

Mi^nolia  gnuidiflom,  great  flowered  HMgnoUft. 
Amorpha  fruticcca,  common  ftlae  indlgo..... 

Anthemis  cotola,  mayweed  ................ 


Mean  time. 


April 

July 
Hay 

April 
April 
May 
May 
June 
March  23 
April  16 
June  12 
June  5 


25 
13 
3 

2 

U 
30 
2 
9 


Earliest. 


AprU  12 
Joly  6 
Maroh  12 

March  18 

March  28 


May 

April 

May 

Feb. 

Ifaaeh 

May 

May 


17 
16 

!:• 

28 
8 

28 
6 


Latest. 


May  8. 

July  25. 

April  22. 

April  22. 

April  SO. 

Juue  12. 

May  16. 

June  17. 

April  20. 

April  25. 

June  24. 

Jane  19. 


TtmtffruiL 


April 

SO 

Oct 

86 

Not. 

S. 

Aug. 

22 

Aug. 

& 

Sept. 

11. 

June 

11 

May 

80 

June 

24. 

Aug. 

2C 

July 

28 

Sept. 

14. 

June 

I 

Jane 

16 

Jaly 

8. 

June 

June 

6 

June 

20. 

June 

Jane 

June 

27. 

HeaJt  on  d^erent  surfaces, — The  amount  of  heat  which  faUs  upon  a 
giyen  surface  depends  upon  the  inclination  to  the  different  points  of 
the  horizon.  A  field,  for  instance,  in  our  latitude  sloping  towards  the 
south,  receives  a  greater,  and  one  towards  the  north  a  less  amount  ol 
heat;  moreover,  tlu-  former  obtains  more  than  an  equal  extent  of 
ground  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  the  latter,  a.s  in  the  other  case, 
much  less.  A  held,  also,  which  slopes  in  an  easterly  direction  receives 
less  heat  than  another  inclined  towards  the  west,  inasinucli  as  more 
reaches  the  latter,  since  tlic  ina.xiuuim  heat  ui'  tlie  day  take>^  id;ice 
after  the  mn  has  passed  tlie  meridian;  as  it  is.  each  of  these  enclosures 
gets  a  loss  amount  than  one  of  equal  extent  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Estiniatc  of  temperature  by  rings  in  trees. — It  frequently  happens 
that  permanent  records  are  found  of  the  past  condition  of  our  globe 
in  tlie  impressions  retained  in  the  rocky  strata,  and  that  the  yearly 
occurrences  of  certain  phenomena,  such  as  the  annual  deposit  from 
the  overflowing  of  hanks  of  rivers.  Such  records  may  be  rendered 
available  in  determining  the  time  of  actions  which  may  have  long  since 
ceased,  or  which  continue  to  the  present  day.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  trees  of  our  latitude  increase  in  size  by  the  deposition  of  an  ad- 
ditional layer  annually  between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  and  that  a 
transverse  section  of  such  a  tree  presents  a  scries  of  concentric, 
though  irregular  rings,  the  number  of  which  indicates  the  age  of  the 
tree.  The  relative  thickness  of  these  rings  depends  on  the  more  or 
less  iiourisiiui^-  state  of  the  jilant  in  the  year  in  which  they  were 
formed,  and  therefore  indicates  the  relative  state  of  heat  and  moisture 
during  ihe  same  period.    Furthermore,  each  ring  in  some  trees  may 
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be  observed  to  be  Babdivided  into  others  during  the  same  year,  in- 
dicating that  the  vegetation  was  advanced  or  checked  at  intervals 

during  the  i^cason.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  found  by  observation 
that  even  the  motion  imparted  to  a  tree  bv  the  wind  has  an  influence 
on  its  growth,  ;j:iviiig  an  oval  lorm  to  its  trunk,  the  loncrer  direction 
of  which  will  be  that  of  the  prevailing  wind.  A  thin  she e.  th*  rofore. 
OTit  from  a  large  tree  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  carefully  jnilished 
and  varnished,  forms  a  natural  record  of  the  weather  well  calculated 
to  call  forth  admiratiou  and  to  impart  instruction.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  year  should  be  carefully  identified, 
corresponding  to  a  given  circle,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  be 
properly  numbered. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  proposed  an  ingenious  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple for  carrying  back  the  series  of  records  by  means  of  trees  which 
are  foimd  in  the  deep  bogs  of  different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  By 
searching  for  corresponding  thick  or  thin  rings  in  the  outer  circam- 
ference  of  one  tree  and  in  the  inner  of  another,  a  number  of  trees 
may  he  arranu;ed  in  a  series,  and  thus  the  record  extended  btick  into 
the  geological  periods.  Whatever  uia}  luj  the  practical  value  of  this 
plan,  it  is  certainly  ingenious  and  worthy  of  attention.  Pinot^  the 
trees  found  in  bogs  are,  we  may  suppose,  the  regular  and  con.>eLiiiive 
productions  of  the  primitive  forests,  they  would  probably  represent 
the  successive  vegetation  of  a  series  of  centuries. 

The  remains  of  plants  found  in  the  rocky  strata  indicate  that  the 
same  diversity  of  weather  and  the  same  changes  of  seasons  existed  in 
the  past  geological  ages  as  at  the  present  time.  By  carefully  studj  ing 
the  rain  marks  on  sandstone,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  dnnng  8torm.<i 
in  the  ancient  periods,  may  be  determined ;  and  this  \v\\\  probably  be 
found  the  same  as  in  thunder  showers  of  the  present  day.  The  re- 
mains of  plants  and  animals  of  a  tropical  character,  found  abundantly 
in  the  northern  regions,  assure  us  that  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
of  the  whole  p:lobc  has  undergone  remarkai<le  ehanires. 

f/^'fW  of  dij^'creut  smfircrs, — The  rays  of  heat  IVom  tlie  sun  which 
strike  the  earth  are  partly  reflected  into  spaee  and  partly  absorbed 
by  the  surface  in  producing  an  elevation  of  temperature.  The 
absorbent  and  relleetive  powers  are  complementary  to  each  other, 
and  vary  very  much  in  diflerent  substances,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
according  to  their  color  and  texture.  Lampblack  possesses  this  power 
of  absorption  in  the  greatest  degree  ;  and  if  we  represent  this  by  100, 
that  of  common  glass  will  be  90,  and  that  of  polished  metallic  surfaces 
about  6.  Consequently,  the  latter  luive  a  high  reflective  power,  while 
that  of  lampblack  and  other  dark  sub^f  tiK  .  >  is  very  weak.  This  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist,  since  the  amount  of  heat  which 
ma}'  be  received  by  a  given  suface  will  depend  very  much  upon  it3 
color;  and,  indeed,  in  ^^om':*  cai=e<,  chari  «>;il  or  other  dark  substance 
has  been  str«Mvrd  over  the  ground  to  iiicre;i<f»  its  a]>«orptive  power. 

The  following  table  by  M.  Schubier  is  e^jiied  from  JJeequeiel.  and 
gives  t])0  greatest  elevation  of  temperature  o]>taiiied  by  dillcreut 
soils  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  while  the  surrounding  uii 
was  at  about  78^. 
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Maximum  tempemtures  of  various  tarths  exposed  to  ihcsun^  by  SchuUer. 


KUn>  or  lARTII. 


Haxinmin  tempetatore  of  tb« 

superior  layer,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  tbc  ambient  aii 
770  P. 


Silicioiis  sand,  yellowish  gray  

Calcareoiu  aand,  whitish  gray 
Aru'illaceous  enrth,  yellowiah  gray, 
Calcareous  earth,  white.......... 

M<rald,  blaokiah  gray  ... 

Garden  earth,  Uackkh  gray..... 


MoiAt  earth. 

Dry  earth. 

0 

0 

99.  06 

112.55 

99.  10 

lU.  10 

pn.  23 

lis.  82 

9ti.  IS 

109. 40 

109. 6fi 

117.97 

99.50 

113.45 

The  differenced  of  temperature  exhibited  by  the  two  colomnB  are 
due  to  the  heat  expended  in  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  water 
in  the  moist  earth,  while  the  differences  between  the  different  sub- 
atances  are  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  colors,  though  the  texture 
may  have  some  effect. 

Absorptive  power  is  connected  with  that  of  emission;  and  those 
bodies  which  possess  the  greatest  absorptive  power  for  heat  of  a  low 
intensity,  also  possess  the  pcrentc^t  emissive  power  for  heat  of  the 
>aiiit3  kisd  But.  tLe  precedinp^  remarks  nave  reU'ro]\r,^  to  the  rjiys 
iron-  lije  enn  and  TiOt  to  those  darK  neat,  and  licrc  i  jiuist  stop  to 
ri'<  .ii]  tiie  tact  wliich  in  frc'iuently  ne.qlo.  ;♦»*!.  even  by  sciciitilic  Jiion, 
luuiicly,  that  color  has  no  effect  upon  the  absorption  or  emission  of 
rays  of  low  intensity.  For  example,  if  we  pass  our  hands  over  a  sign- 
board, on  which  dark  letters  upon  a  white  ground  are  exposed  to 
the  sun,  we  can  readily  perceive,  with  our  eyes  shut,  the  difference 
of  temperature;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case  were  the  board  ex- 
posed in  the  dark  to  the  heat  of  a  stove  of  a  temperature  below  red- 
ness. Furthermore,  if  the  same  board  were  exposed  to  the  clear  sky 
and  suffered  to  cool  by  its  own  radiation,  no  difference  of  temperature 
would  be  observed  in  the  different  parts  of  its  surface,  except  a  very 
slight  one,  which  might  be  du*'  to  tlic  difference  of  the  radiatinj]:  power 
possessed  by  tlie  substances  of  wliich  the  blacl:  nn  ]  whito  paints  arc 
composed.  On  this  subject,  Prof.  Bache,  the  i?u|)crmtendeut  of  the 
Coast  Survey.  1ms  made  a  si  iie^  of  very  interesting  ex[)criiiieiits. 
He  found  tliat  canisters  of  tinned  iron  tilled  with  water  and  painted 
<'.xternally  of  dilfcront  colors  required  the  same  time  to  cool  through 
a  given  number  of  degrees.  The  facts  in  regard  to  this  point  may 
bo  generalized  by  saying  that  color  has  no  influence  whatever  upon 
the  emissive  power  of  different  bodies,  but  that  its  influence  is  con- 
fined to  the  reception  of  rays  of  high  intensity,  or  those  which  approxi- 
mate in  quality  to  the  luminiferous  emanations.  Hence  a  black  or  a 
wbtte  dress  is  equally  cool  in  the  nighty  though  in  the  sunshine  the 
•darker  one  would  absorb  the  greater  amount  of  heat. 
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Besides  color,  as  we  have  stated,  the  humidity  of  the  soil  has  great 
influence  upon  the  temperature  it  acquires,  a  portion  of  the  heat 
being  expended  in  evaporating  the  water.  We  have  seen  tlie  state- 
ment somewhere  that  the  average  temperature  of  whole  districts  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  elevated  one  degree  by  the  system  of  drainage 
adopted  in  that  country. 

In  addition  to  the  prccedinfr  raiises,  there  are  two  ntliors  which 
alTect  the  temporatnre  oi  the  Buil.  namely,  conduction  and  capacity  for 
heat.  In  a  porous,  Inidly  conducting  snbstiince  the  heat  which  may 
escape  frum  the  surface  is  not  readily  supplied  from  the  interior,  imd 
hence  such  bodies  are  long  in  cooliug.  Again,  different  bodies  con- 
tain very  different  amounts  of  heat  at  the  same  temperature,  and 
hence  one  body  may  take  a  much  longer  time  to  cool  down  to  the 
same  temperature  through  the  same  number  of  degrees  than  another. 
That  two  different  bodies  of  the  same  weight  at  the  same  temperature 
possess  dilTerent  amounts  of  heat,  may  be  shown  by  first  heating,  say 
a  pound  of  each  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  plunging  them 
separately  into  equal  amounts  of  cold  water  of,  say  32°.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  heat  which  thoy  severally  impart  to  the  water  in  the 
two  cases  will  l>c  very  diil'erciit. 

The  toUuwing  table,  also  from  Becqnerel,  gives  the  relative  reten- 
tion ol  heat  by  difToreni  noils,  that  of  eale;ireous  sand  being  one  l)un- 
dred,  and  also  the  time  of  cuuling  of  cubes  of  the  same  size  of  the 
different  earths: 


TaMe  of  retention  of  Jteat^  by  Becquei'd. 


Calcarooua  gaod... 
SUicioiiBMDd..... 

ArgillaccOHH  earth 
Calcareous  earth.. 
Mould  , 


Capacity  for  heat,  that 
of  calcarcoui  aand 
beiug  100. 


100.0 
96.6 
68.4 
61.8 
49.0 


Time  required  by  18 
fett  cube  of  ^s^ih  to 
cool  from  iii-.^  to 
70^.  S,tli«  tempom- 

ttirc  of  the  Btirround- 
I    log  air  bein^  61^^.2. 


h. 

3.30 
S.S7 
2.  24 
2.  10 
1.43 


EFFECT  OF  COLD. 


Whiir  tlu-  j)eriodic  tcmjM^ratnre  of  a  fj-ivcn  placo  dc)»ends  n):>on  the 
position  of  the  t^iui  in  it.*?  course,  the  abnormal  liot  and  cold  perioth^. 
or  terms,  as  thoy  have  sometimes  been  called,  are  due  principally  to 
winds  from  certain  directions.  The  cold  terms  in  this  country  gen- 
erally begin  in  the  northwest,  and  advance  southerly  and  eaaterly, 
and  are  accompanied  with  winds  from  the  north  and  northwest.  We 
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do  not,  however,  intend  in  this  place  to  discuss  these  abnormal  varia- 
tions of  temperature,  but  to  consider  the  effect  of  cold  on  different 
bodies,  including  plants  and  animals.    We  shall  first  consider  ita 
.  effects  on  a  surface  of  water. 

^ect  afcM  on  toater, — ^WLen  the  surface  of  water  is  exposed  to  a 
low  temperatiire,  the  upper  stratum  is  cooled,  it  becomes  specifically- 
heavier,  and  sinks.  A  lower  portion  then  comes  to  the  surface,  which, 
in  its  turn,  is  cooled,  becomes  heavier,  and  again  gives  place  to  an- 
other stratnrn,  to  pass  through  the  same  process.  This  continues  till 
the  column  of  water  originally  included  between  the  surface  and  the 
bottom  is  reduced  to  a  temperature  of  about  39°  F.,  at  whicli  point 
the  fluid  ceases  to  shrink,  or,  in  other  words,  to  become  heavier, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  expands  with  every  dinninition  of  heat,  until  it 
becomes  entirely  solidified.  After  it  has  assumeil  the  solid  condition, 
it  follows  the  law  observed  by  other  solids,  and  shrinks  with  every 
subsequent  fall  of  temperature.  After  the  water  of  a  given  reser- 
voir has  arrived  at  a  temperature  of  39^,  since  it  does  not  increase^ 
in  weight,  it  continues  to  float  on  the  surface,  and  is  rapidly  cooled 
down  to  82^,  or  the  point  of  congelation.  Before,  however,  it  caik 
be  converted  into  a  solid  at  this  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  ab- 
stract from  it  a  large  amount  of  latent  heat. 

To  render  this  plain,  let  us  suppose  a  lumn  of  ice,  taken  at  zero,, 
and  placed,  %vith  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  in  it,  under  such  condi- 
tions that  it  ishall  receive  from  surrounding  bodies  oiio  dr-^n-ee  of  heat 
in  one  minute  of  time.    Wo  shall  find  in  thirty-two  minutes  the  ther- 
mometer will  comu  up  to  the  freezing  point ;  but  here  we  shall  ob- 
serve that  the  mercury  ceases  to  rise,  although  the  supply  of  heat 
remains  the  same,  and  it  will  continue  statiomiry  during  one  liun- 
dred  and  forty  minutes,  or  until  all  the  ice  is  melted,  after  which,  it 
will  again  begin  to  rise,  and  continue  its  upward  march  until  the 
water  begins  to  boil,  when  a  second  stationary  point  will  be  reached. 
The  heat,  which  continued  to  flow  into  the  ice  during  the  stationary 
period,  appears  neceessary  to  convert  it  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state, 
and,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  affect  the  thermometer,  it  has  been  called 
latent  or  concealed  heat.    Water,  therefore,  at  32°  contains  140°  of 
heat  more  than  ice  at  the  same  temperature.    In  the  freezing  of 
water,  a  reverse  process  takes  place,  and  140°  of  heat  Iiave  to  be* 
abstracted  before  the  liquid  is  converted  into  a  solid.  Freezing, 
therefore,  independent  of  the  previous  cooling  down  of  the  mass  in 
the  reservoir  to  39"'^  and  the  upper  film  to  32°,  is  comparatively  a 
slow  process.    For  example,  if  we  expose  a  stratum  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  20*^  above  freezing  to  the  air  below  32*^,  and  it  requires 
twenty  minutes  to  reduce  it  to  the  point  of  congelation,  one  hundred 
and  forty  minutes  will  be  required  to  solidify  it,  or  seven  times  as 
long.    In  melting  the  ice,  the  same,  amount  of  heat  has  to  be  ab- 
sorbed, so  that  a  large  extent  of  deep  water  becomes  a  regulator  of 
temperature,  preserving  the  air  immediately  over  it  at  near  32^, 
though  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  during  the  winter  may  be  far 
below  zere;  conversely  in  the  spring,  though  the  temperature  of  the 
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Bame  latitude  may  be  60°  or  even  80°,  tliat  of  the  air  iininediatelv 
over  the  water  will  be  near  32^.  It  is  evident,  iVom  these  facts,  that 
the  deeper  the  reservoir  the  longer  will  the  continuance  of  low  tem- 
perature be  roqnirod  to  froozo  tho  pnrftice.  and  the  loujier  tlie  time 
nece;^darv  for  meitinii:  it  a^aiii.  These  principles  are  iliuBtrated  iu 
our  great  lakes.  The  greatest  known  (1(  {•lii  of  Lake  Superior  is  792 
feet,  and  Boundings  of  300,  400,  and  vym  GiiO  feet  are  not  unct)m- 
mon.  In  tlie  coldest  wcathur,  the  water  over  tliese  deeper  places  is 
above  32^,  and  does  not  freeze,  while  over  the  shallow  parts  a  coating 
of  ice  is  formed,  which,  gradually  cooled  bj  the  elow  diffusion  of  the 
water  underneath,  retains  Its  solidity  until  the  last  of  June.  Indeed, 
ice  is  sometimes  found  at  the  surface  in  the  middle  of  July.  At  this 
period  of  the  year,  or  a  little  later,  the  smaller  ponds  of  water  in  the 
vicinity  have  a  temperature  of  72°  to  74^.  Lake  Erie,  being  much 
shallower,  sometimes  freezes  entirely  across,  and  becomes  in  smnmer 
heated  throughout  its  extent  to  nearly  the  temperature  of  the  super 
natent  air.  At  tlic  beginning  of  September.  1857,  the  temperature 
of  Tjake  Huron  was  5G^,  while  that  of  the  water  from  Lake  Erie, 
which  passed  over  the  FalU  of  Niagara,  was  72^,  precisely  that  of 
the  air. 

All  bodies,  as  we  have  j)reviously  said,  in  pa.<sing  from  a  liquid  lu  a 
solid  state,  tend  to  assume  a  regular  geometrical  arrangement  called 
crystals.  This  is  particularly  observable  when  the  process  Las  been 
slow,  and  undisturbed  by  agitations  or  tremors.  The  form  peculiar 
to  each  substance  is  exhibited  when  a  portion,  only,  of  liquid  has  as- 
sumed the  solid  state,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shooting  of  spicules  across 
the  surface  of  water,  in  a  metallic  basin,  exposed  to  the  cold. 

It  will  be  found,  on  inspection,  that  the  filaments  of  ice  arrange 
themselves  at  definite  angles  of  either  60^  or  120°,  and  that  the 
triangular  openings  are  bounded  by  sides  making  the  same  angles 
with  each  other.  Tn  rofcrenco  to  crystallization,  there  is  an  im- 
portant law  to  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  tlie  axis  of  tlie  rryst.il 
always  lends  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  <nrl;u  o  of  the  cooling  ma^>s. 
For  example,  if  a  quantity  of  melted  zinc  be  poured  into  a  cylin- 
drical hole  in  cold  sand,  and  the  bar  thus  formed  be  broken  across, 
the  crystals  will  be  found  to  be  arranged  in  the  ionn  of  radii, 
with  their  bases  in  the  circumference;  and  in  some  cases,  there 
will  be  found  a  cylindrical  hole  along  the  axis,  from  %vhich  the 
metal  has  been  drawn  away  1*y  the  shrinking  at  the  time  of  cool- 
ing and  crystallization.  A  precisely  analogous  arrangement  takes 
place  in  the  freezing  of  water,  which  may  be  observed  by  placing: 
a  quantity  of  this  liquid  in  a  globular  glass  vessel,  and  snhmit- 
ting  it  to  a  temperature  of  some  10^  be!  n  fn  e/jng.  We  shall  i'md 
then  tliat  the  crystallization  will  begin  at  all  sides  of  tho  ^lohe.  and 
proceed  gradually  towards  tlie  centra,  expelling  before  it  ali  the  air, 
and  most  of  the  ioreign  .^-ul'-tanccs  wliieh  may  be  contained  in  the 
water.  If  the  cold  be  continu'  d,  tho  portion  of  water  last  frozen  will 
be  found  in  the  middle,  until  linally  the  process  will  end  by  i-olloct- 
ing  at  this  point  a  quantity  of  air  surprising  la  aiuount.  Before, 
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however,  this  takes  place,  the  ^xV.iss  vessel  will  bo  broken  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  ice.  The  cry^^tallizaiion  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  will 
be  somewliat  irregular  at  first:  the  spicula  of  ice  around  the  margin 
will  tend  to  shoot  out  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  ghuss-  but 
after  a  pellicle  has  formed  over  the  top  of  the  fluid,  this  will  serve  as 
a  point  of  attachment,  and  the  crystallization  will  go  on,  as  in  tLe 
other  cafie,  at  right  angles  to  tho  surface;  the  air  bubbles  will  be 
driven  down  before  it,  and  if  the  freezing  be  very  gradual  the  air  will 
be  entirely  expelled,  and  the  ice  assume  a  perfectly  transparent  and 
homogeneous  structure.  If  the  freezing  be  more  rapid,  the  air 
wish  h  has  been  expelled  from  the  higher  stratum  will  be  caught  by 
that  next  below,  and  in  this  way  we  shall  have  a  series  of  air-bubbles 
extending  downwards  to  the  surface  of  tlie  unfrozen  water. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  see  bubldes  of  air  rise  in  the  wafer,  it 
would  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  l»iiMih^s  seen  in  ice  come  up  from 
the  water  below;  but  from  actual  ol)S(  rvati'>ii  in  the  manner  we  have 
described,  it  is  clearly  j)roved  that  the  buM'les  are  conijmscd  of  air 
which  had  been  absorbed  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  expelled 
downwards  from  stratum  to  stratum  in  the  process  of  freezing. 

The  ice,  then,  over  a  lake  or  pond,  consists  of  crystallized  water, 
of  which  the  axis  of  crystallization  is  at  right  angles  to  the  surface, 
and  the  principal  cleavage  in  the  same  direction.  It  results  from  this 
that,  in  the  thawing  of  the  ice  in  spring,  it  tends  to  resolve  itself  into 
innumeral  th^  prismatic  crystals  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  and  is 
liable  to  be  disintegrated  by  a  strong  wind,  in  a  single  night,  thus  pro- 
ducing tlie  phenomena  of  a  sudden  disappearance  of  ice  over  a  large 
surface,  a  fact  which  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  its  sinking, 
an  evident  inipossiliility,  since  the  minutest  portion  of  crystallized 
wat<.*r  i<  s|)ecifically  lighter  than  the  same  suhsUmce  in  a  liquid  form. 
General  Tottcn,  several  years  ago,  arrive"  1  at  the  same  conclusion  «as  to 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  ice,  which  I  have  demonstrated  in  the  ex- 
periments before  mentioned. 

Ice,  before  it  tends  to  give  way,  becomes  pervious  to  water,  which 
is  readily  transmitted  through  the  interstices  of  the  crystals;  hence, 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  travel  upon  frozen  lakes  or  rivers  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  so  long  as  the  water  of  the  melted  snow  does 
not  pass  through  the  surface  of  the  ice  underneath,  it  is  safe  and  in 
a  sound  condition,  though  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  this 
water  with  that  forced  up  by  hydrostatic  pressure  from  below,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bending  downwards  of  the  whole  fiehh 

A  simple  method  has  been  proposed  for  determining  the  rehitive 
severity  of  difTerent  winters,  by  observing  the  thickness  of  ice.  For 
this  purpose,  a  shuUow  vessel  of  water  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the 
tliickness  of  the  ice  produced  measured  each  day.  From  what  wo 
have  said,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  vessel  be  made  of  wood  or 
some  other  non*conducting  substance,  in  order  that  the  freezing  may 
not  take  place  at  the  sides;  and,  second,  that  the  water  be  always  of 
the  same  depth;  for  if  there  be  two  vessels  of  the  same  diameter,  but 
one  contains  more  water  than  the  other,  the  thickness  of  ice  will  be 
different^  unless  the  fluid  in  both  is  at  the  temperature  of  thirty-ttoo 
32  a 
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degrees  at  the  commencement  of  the  exposure.  If  we  wonld  as- 
certain more  accurately  the  measure  of  enect,  the  ice  must  be  bro- 
ken, and  its  thickness  measured  or  the  nnminit  weighed  very  mrefuUy 
every  <lay;  for  if  we  suffer  it  to  accumuiate,  we  shall  have  a  less  re- 
sult, since  the  first  coat  tends  to  screen  the  water,  so  that  witJi  the 
same  temperature  the  process  goea  on  more  slowly.  This  method  is 
very  simple,  and,  when  properly  employed,  furnishes  reliable  dittii  for 
determining  the  relative  intensity  of  diflferent  winters.  By  simplj 
measuring  the  thickoess  on  a  lake  or  pond,  from  year  to  year,  we  may 
approximately  arrive  at  a  similar  result.  But,  as  we  have  saidf  the 
upper  stratum  screens  the  lower  ones,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fad 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  some  parts  of  New  England  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  ice  tor  economical  purposes.  To  this  end,  water 
is  suffered  to  flow  over  a  surface  of  ice  already  frozen,  and  tlius,  by 
frequently  repeating  the  operation,  a  much  greater  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  iee  is  produced.  From  what  we  have  said,  however,  it  nnist 
be  evident  that  ice  made  in  this  way  is  more  porous,  and  cr*!! tains 
more  air  than  that  formed  by  ordinary  freezing,  since  all  the  air 
evolved  from  the  strata  after  the  first  must  be  retained  by  the  next 
below. 

The  more  solid  the  ice,  the  longer  it  will  resist  thawing;  first, 
'because  it  contains  more  water  under  a  given  external  surface,  and, 
second,  because  a  portion  of  radiant  heat  is  always  absorbed  at  any 
surface,  whether  it  be  external  or  internal ;  for  example,  if  we  expose 
u  piece  of  ice  containing  a  bubble  of  air  to  a  source  of  radiant  heat, 
we  shall  find  that  the  bubble  will  gradually  enlarge,  thus  proving  an 
internal  melting'  to  be  going  on.  In  the  preservation  of  ice  for  do- 
mestic purposes  it  is  therefore  important  that  it  should  be  gathered 
in  masses  as  thick  and  large  as  possible.  The  lower  side  of  the  ice, 
as  a  general  rule,  will  contain  more  impurities  than  the  upper,  since 
the  process  of  crystallization  tends  to  expel  all  the  foreign  ingredients 
downwards;  and  hence  a  storeliuuso  tilled  with  thin  ice  will  contain 
more  impurities,  and,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  bubbles  and 
amount  of  surface  exposed,  will  melt  much  sooner  than  if  well  packed 
with  thicker  blocks.  The  temperature  of  ice,  moreover,  may  be  re* 
duced  considerably  by  exposure  for  some  time  to  the  weather,  when 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  thus  the  value  of  its  cooling  effect  be 
enhanced.  This  diminution  of  free  caloric,  however,  is  only  con- 
tinued by  the  slow  conducting  power  of  the  ice,  and  though  it  may 
retard  considerably  the  melting  of  the  mass,  wo  think  the  eflfect  is 
Hcarcely  perceptible  iu  ice  transmitted  to  warmer  climates.  We  have 
n(^vi'r  found  a  thermometer,  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  block? 
of  Boston  ice,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to  sink  below  32^.  In 
fillinsr  the  ire-honse,  however,  and  in  compacting  the  mass,  advantage 
shonKl  ha  taken  of  the  coldest  weather. 

In  the  preservation  of  ice  tlie  smaller  the  amount  of  surface  ex- 
posed between  the  several  parts,  and  the  greater  the  amount  accu- 
mulated in  a  given  place,  the  longer  it  will  resist  melting;  for  the 
tendency  to  become  liquid  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  surface  exposed, 
since  the  heat  which  produces  this  effect  must  pass  through  the  sur. 
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face;  for  example,  m  a  cubic  block  of  ice,  contaihiiig  one  cubic  foot, 
there  are  six  surfaces  exposed,  each  one  foot  square,  namely,  the  four 
ndoB  and  two  ends.  Now,  if  we  cut  this  samo  block  into  two  parts, 
by  a  plana  parallel  to  one  of  the  aides,  we  shall  present  two  addi- 
tional snpernces  each  a  foot  in  extent,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
surface  exposed  will  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  eight.  For  a 
similar  reason,  if  we  hiivc  two  ice-houses  of  tike  form,  the  one  ten 
and  the  other  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  the  capacity  will  be  in  the 
ratio  of  one  to  eight,  while  their  surfaces  will  be  as  one  to  four;  hence 
the  tendenry  to  resist  melting  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
diameters  of  reservoir.^  of  similar  iorms. 

Of  all  geometrical  solids,  a  pphere  is  that  which  contains  the  greatest 
amount  of  sj})ac  e  in  a  given  surface.  All  other  conditions  being  equal, 
we  should  chooae  this  form  of  excavation  for  preserving  ice;  but  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  lining  a  pit  of  this  shape,  we  m.iy  select 
the  next  most  economical  form,  which  is  the  cylindrical.  It  is 
flcarcelj  necessary  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  the  fact  that,  in 
order  to  succeed  in  preserving  ice,  it  should  be  well  protected  from 
the  Borrounding  earth  and  air  by  strata  of  non-conducting  materials, 
such  as  straw,  powdered  charcoal,  or  saw-dust,  the  greater  the  thick- 
ness of  which,  the  better  the  purpose  in  view  will  br  answered.  The 
house  should  also,  as  an  additional  precaution,  be  shaded  above  by 
trees,  and  have  the  cover  painted  whit«,  to  reflect  off  the  more  intense 
rays  which  may  reach  it  indirectly.  Moreover,  the  ice  should  not  be 
suffered  to  rest  upon  tlie  bare  ground  below,  but  on  a  double  ilooring. 
between  which  a  iion-condncting  aubptance  is  placefl,  communicating 
by  holes  with  a  deep  pit  or  drain  through  which  the  water  from  the 
melted  ice  may  [jenolate, 

"We  have  stated  that  water  at  39°.  1  begins  to  expand,  and  that 
this  expansion  increases  until  solidification  takes  place.  The  force 
exerted  on  this  expansion  is  immensely  great,  being  sufficient  to  burst 
a  cannon,  or  to  cause  water  to  pass  in  the  form  of  a  fine  frost  through 
the  pores  of  solid  metal.  When,  however,  this  expansion  is  opposed 
by  a  sufficient  external  pressure,  the  water  is  not  converted  mto  a 
solid  at  thirty-two  degrees,  but  assumes  this  condition  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature; a  piece  of  ice,  therefore,  at  thirty-two  degrees,  subjected 
to  a  great  pressure,  ought  to  be  converted  into  a  liquid;  and  this  may 
serve  to  exphuTi  a  fact  frequently  noticed,  that  pieces  of  ice  thrown 
upon  each  other  adhere  at  the  j)oints  of  contact — tlie  percussion 
changing  these  from  a  ^uVid  to  a  liquid,  which  immediatt'ly  afterwards 
8^)liditie3  again.  But  this  axu^c  scarcely  sullicient  to  expi.iin  the 
very  remarkable  fact,  that  if  t  vu  lumps  of  ice  be  placed  so  as  to 
present  two  flat  surfaces,  ami  these  bu  pressed  together,  they  will 
unite  as  one  mass;  and  this  will  take  place  even  in  hot  water  while 
the  external  surface  is  rapidly  melting.  The  pressure  necessary  to 
bring  them  into  contact  would,  no  doubt,  tend  to  produce  the  effect 
we  have  already  mentioned,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
melting  of  the  ice,  as  in  the  case  of  the  evaporation  of  water,  tends 
to  reduce  the  temperature  slightly  below  32^.  Mr.  Tyndal,  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  has  recently  made  an  interesting  series  of  experi- 
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ments  on  the  plasticity  of  ice.  He  finds  that  it  may  be  bent  and 
moulded  into  a  variety  of  forms  by  subjecting  it  to  pressure,  par- 
ticularly when  near  tlio  melting  point,  and  has  very  ingenionslj 
applied  this  property  to  the  explanation  of  the  stratified  appearance 
of  some  of  the  glacier?.  If  pressure  is  applied  to  any  plaptic  sub- 
stance in  whirh  are  disseiuinated  globules  of  air  or  irreprnlar  patches 
of  other  material,  the  mass  will  assume  a  lamellar  structMro  it  right 
antrles  to  the  direction  of  the  compressing  force;  and  in  this-  way,  the 
laminated  appc;iraiico  which  is  exhibited  after  the  confluence  of  .» 
separate  streamri  of  ice,  which  exert  a  great  pressure  upuu  each 
other,  is  explained. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  alcohol  and  water  are  mixed  together 
the  attraction  of  the  two  bodies  is  so  great  that  a  diminution  of  bulk, 
and  a  consequent  rise  of  temperature,  ensue.    The  same  affinity 
exists  between  ice  and  alcohol^  but  when  these  are  mixed,  strange 
to  say,  a  considerable  dimintUton  of  temperature  is  the  result;  and 
those  who  habitually  or  otherwise  mingle  these  two  ingredients  as  a 
beverage,  are  sometimes  surprised  to  find  the  fragments  of  ice  frozen 
in  a  solid  mass  to  the  ppoon  by  which  the  mixture  is  stirred.  'Whf'T! 
two  liquids  liaving  an  attraction  for  each  other  arc  inintrlcd  tocretht  r, 
and  a  diminution  of  bulk  ensues,  heat  miir^t  be  evolvid,  on  a<:coiii;i 
of  the  power  generated  by  the  approach  of  the  atoms.    Fui-  an  anal- 
ogous reason,  "svIhmi  the  attraction  between  the  atoms  of  two  IxMlies  is 
iliminished,  a  quantity  of  lieat  must  disappear;  hunce,  when  a  solid 
18  dissolved  in  a  liquid  for  which  the  attraction  is  not  very  intense,  a 
quantity  of  heat  disappears,  or  cold  is  the  result.  In  the  case  of  the 
alcohol  and  ice,  the  cold  produced  by  the  liquefaction  of  the  solid 
greatly  exceeds  the  heat  which  might  be  produced  by  the  union  of 
the  water  and  the  alcohol.  When  the  aflRnity,  however,  is  very  great, 
as  between  nitric  acid  and  copper,  then  the  heat  of  the  chemical  com- 
bination of  the  two  substantH  s  far  exceeds  the  cold  due  to  the  lique- 
faction of  the  solid,  and  a  high  temperature  in  the  mixture  is  the  result. 
On  the  same  general  principle  is  cx]daiiicd  the  melting  of  ice  by 
sprinkling  the  surface  of  it  with  salt — a  ])rocess  sometimes  ro?;orteil 
to  for  clearing  the  sidewalks  after  an  inten.se  cold  has  succeotlcd  rain. 

The  union  of  salt  and  ice  produces  a  liquid  wiiich  freezes  many  de- 
grees below  the  solidifying  point  of  water;  and  hence,  wlieii  they  uuito 
in  a  solid  state  by  their  surfaces  a  liquefaction  must  necessarily  ensue, 
provided  the  union  takes  place  at  32"^ ;  and  this,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  law,  must  be  attended  with  a  great  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature in  the  surrounding  bodies,  on  which  depends  the  applicatioo 
of  salt  and  snow  to  artificial  freezing,  as  in  the  manufacturing  of  ice- 
cream. In  places  where  ice  is  scarce,  the  same  principle  may  be  ap- 
plied to  produce  a  much  greater  redm  tion  of  temperature  from  s 
smaller  quantity  of  this  substance.  Three  parts  of  ice  and  one  of 
salt  mixed  together  in  a  thin  vessel  will  reduce  the  temperature  of  a 
large  quantity  of  water;  and  since  the  same  salt  may  again  be  obtained 
in  a  solid  form  by  exposing;  the  sohition  to  tlie  sun,  we  think  the 
freezer  might  in  some  casus  be  ccoHomie;i]ly  euiployed. 

The  artificial  ]iro<luction  of  ice  in  hot  countries  on  a  scale  suffirient 
for  domestic  use,  has,  it  is  said,  of  late  been  buccessfully  accomplished. 
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All  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made  a  few  years  ago  at  New  Orlean.<, 
by  inean><  of  the  rapid  evaporation  of  water,  bnt  tlie  cold  produced  in 
tliirf  way  being  sniali,  the  process  was  not  sullicieiitly  ccoiujmical  to 
enable  the  mannnictnred  article  to  compete  in  price,  iu  that  city,  with 
the  abuiid.iiit  supply  uf  ice  imported  from  New  England. 

Another  process,  which  is  said  to  b©  more  effectual,  is  that  of  a  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  England,  and  consists  in  the  evaporation,  liqnefaction, 
and  re-evaporation  of  ether.  If  the  bnlb  of  a  thermometer  covered 
with  cotton  and  wet  with  ether  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
cold  produced  by  evaporation  will  cause  the  mercniy  to  descend 
many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  if  the  evaporation  be 
made  to  take  place  nnder  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  a  much  greater 
reduction  of  temperature  will  be  produced. 

Although  we  have  not  seen  any  account  of  the  apparatus  for  re- 
ducing to  ])racticc  the  plan  above  referred  to,  we  can  readily  iniagino 
an  arrangement  which  would  produce  the  result.  For  tliis  purpose, 
it  would  be  s^uOiciont  to  put  the  water  to  be  frozen  in  thin  vessels, 
tightly  closed,  and  place  them  in  a  large  receiver  containing  ether, 
the  latter  being  connected  with  an  air  pump,  of  which  the  upward 
stroke  should  exhaust  the  atmosphere,  and  the  downward  stroke  re- 
condense  the  vapor  in  a  separate  vessel,  to  be  again  let  into  the  freez* 
ing  receiver,  and  so  on. 

The  establishment  of  the  ice  trade,  for  which  the  present  age  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  an  enterprising  citizen  of  Boston,  must  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  world.  The  white 
man  is  especially  adapted  by  his  physical  organization  to  the  tem- 
perate regions,  and  snccnmbs  to  the  intensity  of  the  prolonged  heat 
of  the  tropic??,  unless,  through  the  agency  of  science,  he  is  enabled  to 
ameliorate  tliti  etlccts  of  the  ardent  rays  of  a  nearly  vertical  sun.  An 
abundant  supply  of  ice  not  only  adds  to  the  conitort  of  the  European 
in  India,  but  is  indispensable  to  the  continuance  of  his  health.  The 
use  of  this  article  will  probably  be  very  much  extended,  and  by  a 
suitable  system  of  ventilation  applied  to  the  cooling  of  the  air  of 
apartments  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  heating  them  during  the 
rigor  of  winter  at  the  North. 

The  expansion  of  a  quantity  of  water  passing  into  a  solid  state  will 
bo  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  and  hence  we  find  a  bulging  up 
in  the  centre  of  the  ice  in  a  pitcher;  but  if  the  freezing  be  continued, 
the  thickening  of  the  ice  in  this  direction  will  produce  a  reaction  in 
other  directions,  which  causes  the  rupture  of  the  vessel.  This  ex- 
pansion, as  we  have  stated  before,  only  takes  place  while  the  water  is 
in  the  act  uf  solidifying;  and  it  is  not  the  stratum  of  ice  first  formed 
whicli  caiiscR  thc^  bulging  up  in  this  case,  but  the  expansion  of  tho 
water  beneath.  This  is  fully  explained  l»y  the  })lastic  character  of 
ice  before  mentioned.  If  tho  Indging  up,  however,  be  too  great, 
cracks  arc  produced  at  tho  most  elevated  parts. 

After  a  quantity  of  water  has  been  solidified,  it  ceases  to  expand; 
and,  with  a  still  further  diminution  of  temperature,  shrinks,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  to  which  all  solid  bodies  are  subjected.  Indeed, 
it  is  now  known  that  all  liquid  substances  which  pass  into  the  solid 
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state  enlarge  their  volume  at  the  moment  of  transition,  and  that  the 
phenomenon  exhibited  by  ice  is  only  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  a 
general  rule.  Ice  once  formed  is  found  to  shrink  more  rapidly  wiik 
a  diminntion  of  temperatare  than  any  other  substance  on  which  ex* 
periments  have  yet  been  made. 

The  expansion  of  water  and  shrinking  of  ice  serve  to  explain  a 
▼ariety  of  phenomena  presented  in  the  operations  of  Nature  and  Uie 
processes  of  the  arts.  Those  who  reside  near  the  borders  of  rivers  or 
fresh-water  lakes  are  often  startled  during  cold  winter  nights  by 
explosions  apparently  as  loud  ns  tho?io  of  discharges  of  heavy  ord- 
nance. These  are  produced  by  the  rupture  of  lonp:  lines  of  ice — the 
gradual  shrinkiiiLT  wliii  U  has  been  going  on  during  the  rediiotion  of 
temperature  tendiiiLi-  to  bring  the  whole  mass  into  a  state  of  teusion, 
wliic'h  is  relieved  I'v  tlie  sudden  giving  way  along  the  line  of  least 
strength.  I  am  iiiturmed  by  Captain  Meigs,  who  has  paid  purtirnhvr 
attention  to  the  cracking  of  ice  on  Lake  Champlain,  that  it  most 
frequently  takes  place  in  the  narrower  parts  of  the  lake — ^the  shriBk- 
ing  of  portions  on  each  side  of  this  line  of  least  resistance  tends  to 
separate  the  two  masses.  The  water  sometimes  rises  in  the  cracks 
thus  formed,  a  new  freezing  takes  place,  and  when  the  weather  mode- 
rateB  and  the  field  expands  to  its  original  dimensions,  it  becomes  too 
large  for  the  area  it  covers,  and  long  lines  of  ridges  are  thrown  np. 

A  similar  effect  is  sometimes  produced  on  the  surface  of  damp 
grouTKl  subsequently  frozen.  During  the  winter  of  1856  and  1857, 
we  received  aecounts  of  injury  done  to  several  brick  lioimcs  by 
the  separation  due  to  the  shriiikinti:  of  the  surface,  passing  through 
the  foundation  of  the  edifice,  and  extending  up  along  the  walls.  We 
might  infer,  from  tlie  principles  already  stated,  that  the  lino  of  sepa- 
ration would,  in  preference,  pass  through  a  house,  as  this  is  the  direc- 
tion of  least  resistance,  for  the  cellar  may  be  considered  as  a  line  of 
fissure  between  the  two  masses  of  earth,  or  a  crack  alreadj  com- 
menced. 

During  a  very  cold  night,  when  the  temperature  is  rapidly  dimin* 
ishing,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  slightly  encrusted  on  the 
surface  by  previous  thawing  and  freezing,  a  continued  series  of  minute 
explosions  may  be  heard,  depending  in  frequency  and  loudness  upon 
the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  crust.  In  some  cases,  it  resembles  a 
crackling,  and  at  others  a  series  of  distant,  though  not  loud  or  sharp 
explosions. 

There  is  a  plienomeniui  eonneotcd  witli  ice,  in  rivers,  which  has 
given  riye  tu  much  di.scussion  as  to  its  cause.  I  allude  to  the  freezing 
which  takes  place  at  the  bottoui  of  nmning  streams,  where,  in  some 
cases,  it  remains  until  it  is  separated  by  its  buoyancy  and  rises  to  the 
surface.  It  presents  a  peculiar  angular  appearance,  and  is  somcLiiiK  s 
known  by  the  name  of  anchor  ice.  Its  formation  appears  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  the  freezing  of  water,  which,  on 
account  of  the  decreasing  density,  usually  takes  place  at  the  surface. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  that  it  was  due  to  the  radiation  of  heat 
through  the  clear  water  above;  but  Arago  has  shown  that  this  expla* 
nation  cannot  be  the  true  one,  since  rays  of  low  temperature  cannot 
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pass  through  water,  and  lience  no  such  radiation  can  take  place.  A 
more  probable  explanation  has  been  given,  I  think,  by  the  same 
anthor,  in  referriBg  it  to  the  fact  that  Btill  water  can  be  reduced  be- 
low the  freezing  point  without  cong  ealing,  and  that  it  will  immediately 
be  converted  into  ice  if  a  bit  of  aolid  matter  be  thrown  into  the 
Tesael  in  which  the  experiment  is  made,  which  may  serve  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  crystallization.  When  water  in  this  state  is  passing  through 
a  rapid  channel,  it  is  mixed  together,  and  the  coldest  aa  well  as  the 
warmest  part  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  bed  of  tlic  stream,  tho 
materialn  of  which|  acting  as  a  point  of  rest,  servo  as  a  basis  of 
crystallization. 

Peculiar  mechanical  effects  are  sometimes  produced  by  alternations 
of  thawing  and  freezing — as,  for  examj)le,  in  the  case  of  water  pipes 
constructed  of  lead  or  other  malleable  metal.  To  render  this  plain,  let 
us  suppose  a  lead  pipe  one  foot  in  length  to  be  filled  with  water,  and, 
after  bemg  hermetically  sealed  at  each  end,  exposed  to  a  low  tem- 
perature; the  expansion  would  merely  Stretch  the  pipe,  the  extension 
not  being  sufficient  to  burst  it,  and  no  continuation  of  cold  or  increase 
of  its  intensity  would  produce  any  further  effect,  as  this  would  merely 
cause  the  ice  to  shrink;  neither  would  thawing  and  refreezing  produce 
any  effect,  since  the  water  would  merely  return  to  its  original  volume, 
and  the  ice  again  expand  to  the  same  extent  as  before;  bnt  if  the 
pipe  communicated  with  a  reservoir  of  water,  so  that  when  the 
thawing  took  place,  the  whole  space,  onlnrged  by  the  previous  f  reez- 
ing, were  again  filled  with  water,  a  second  freezing  would  produce 
another  enlargement  of  its  internal  capacity,  and  a  third  thawing  and 
freezing,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  repeat  the  process,  until 
at  length  the  sides  of  the  tube  would  give  way. 

Plants  filled  with  sap  and  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  are 
variously  affected,  according  to  the  character  of  the  plant,  the  dura- 
tion of  cold,  and  tiie  season  of  the  year  at  which  it  occurs.  A  sudden 
cold  will  tend  to  burst  the  cells.  The  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the 
sap  depends  principally  on  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  the 
leaves  and  stems,  and  this  diminishes  with  temperature,  all  other 
things  being  the  same;  hence  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  cold  at 
which  the  sap  ceases  to  iiow,  and  the  functions  of  the  plant  are  sus* 
pended. 

The  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  are  killed  at  different 
temperatures  below  thirty-two;  the  more  succulent  and  tender  suffer 
iirsi,  and  the  woody,  or  that  in  which  the  sap  is  better  defended  by 
non-conducting  materials,  last.  A  sudden  fall  of  temperature,  even 
if  it  be  extreme,  if  of  short  duration,  may  not  penetrate  to  the  sap 
and  produce  freezing.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  sap  of  different 
plants  congeal  at  different  temperatures,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  other  changes  than  those  of  a  mechanical  character  are  produced; 
but  on  this  subject  much  research  is  required,  and  every  intelligent 
farmer  may  add  important  materials  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  by 
carefully  recording  the  observations  he  may  make  relative  to  the  re- 
duction of  iemperaiure  and  its  continuance  bf  which . cex^taia  plants 
are  destroyed.  j^^O^^oV  r:-    *  " 
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It  is  shown  by  repeated  observations  that  alternations  of  freezing 
and  thawing  are  more  hnrtfnl  to  the  tender  plant  than  a  uniform  con- 
'  tinuation  of  cold;  whether  this  ia  produced  by  an  action  analogous  to 
that  we  have  described  in  reference  to  the  water-pipe,  or  is  due  m 
part  to  this  and  other  chaii^2:es,  wo  are  unable  to  say.  When,  how- 
ever, the  sap  of  a  plant,  killed  by  frost,  is  examined  witli  a  niicith 
scope,  wo  find  in  it  portions  of  destroyed  tissno.  It  has  also  been 
ob-^crved  that  air  may  sink  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 
without  injury  to  tlie  j)huit,  provi'li  ti  tlic  air  at  the  time  be  vf-ry  dry. 
It  would  seem  from  this  tliat  the  IVeeziiig  of  the  vapor,  and  ihe  pii- 
duction  of  the  minute  crystals  which  constitute  hoar  frost,  are,  in  a 
degree,  essential  to  the  eflect. 

As  a  general  deduction  from  chemical  and  mechanical  principles, 
we  think  no  change  of  temperature  is  ever  produced  where  the 
actions  belonging  to  one  or  both  of  these  principles  are  not  present 
Hence,  in  mid-winter,  when  all  vegetable  functions  are  dormant, 
do  not  believe  that  any  heat  is  developed  by  a  tree,  or  that  its  inte- 
rior differs  in  temperature  from  its  exterior  further  than  it  is  pro- 
tected from  the  external  air.  The  experiTnonts  which  have  been 
made  on  this  point,  we  think,  have  been  directed  by  a  false  analogy. 
During  the  active  circulation  of  iho  sap  and  tho  production  of  new 
tipsno,  variations  of  teniptTatiire  belonging  exrlusively  to  the  j'lant 
may  hv  oh.-t  rvcd;  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  grnoral  ju  inciples  that 
hent  shoiihl  be  generated  where  no  change  is  taking  jihRC. 

Ail  animals,  so  long  as  life  continues,  generate  heat,  and  have  tem- 
peratures pecuUar  to  themselves.  In  the  higher  class  of  air-breathing 
animals  this  temperature  varies  within  comparatively  slight  Umito 
under  the  influence  of  motion,  rest,  or  of  external  circumstances,*  and 
a  reduction  of  temperature  by  the  application  of  external  cold,  pro- 
duces, as  it  is  we  ll  known,  a  sluggish  condition,  which  finally  termi- 
nates in  death.  The  effect  of  external  cold  can  be  prevented  by  arti- 
ficial covering,  or  it  may  be  obviated,  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals, 
by  an  extra  allowance  of  food.  The  sagacious  iarmer  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  wcll-sholtt  red  enclosure  for  cattle  is  not  only  a  humane, 
but  an  ecuiioaii(  al  ju* 'vision. 

Many  observations  liave  boon  made  on  tlu^  tcniperatinc  |uM'uli;irto 
different  animals,  and  a  considerable  number  ui  uu^ci  vation.-5  rucordtJ 
of  a  less  scicntilic  character  in  regard  to  the  eflect  of  the  variatious 
of  temperature  to  which  they  may  be  subjected  without  permanent 
injury.  The  most  astonishing  fact,  and  one  which  could  scarcely  be 
believed,  if  we  were  not  in  this  country  familiar  with  it,  is,  that  many 
cold-blooded  animals  can  be  actually  frozen,  and  be  to  all  appearance 
dead,  and  yet  bo  revivified  by  gradually  thawing  in  water  near  the 
freezing  point. 

Fish,  as  we  are  assured  vn  reliable  authority,  are  often  brought  to 
our  Northern  markets  from  a  great  distance  in  a  frozen  condition,  and 
may  be  restored  to  lil'e  l>y  the  process  we  have  mentioned. 

This  i-5  a  nubject,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  high  interest  in  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view,  and  would  richly  repay  the  a]»plication  of 
well-devised  systems  of  investigation.    C'au  it  be  possible  that  the 
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aaiimal  is  frozen  entirely  through,  and  that  every  vital  act  is  sna- 
pended?  To  what  degree  can  a  like  result  be  produced  on  warm* 
blooded  animals,  and  liow  far  can  the  state  of  hibernation  be  pro- 
longed without  death  to  tlie  individual?  Will  it  ever  be  possible,  in 
tlie  ease  of  the  higher  mammalia,  to  8o  maintain  the  unstable  equi- 
librium as  to  prevent  decay,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve,  as  it 
were,  in  a  hitent  state  the  vivifying  principle?  Though  investiga- 
tions on  this  point  would  l>e  inte  resting,  we  can  scarcely  hope  to 
realize  from  them  one  of  the  fancies  of  Dr.  Franklin,  that  of  sending 
representatives  of  one  age  down  to  another  to  keep  aliye  more 
actively  the  s^^pathies  of  the  present  with  the  past? 

The  depth  to  which  ground  is  frozen  in  some  places,  from  year  to 
year,  is  also  an  indication  of  the  severity  of  the  seasons;  the  effect  of 
cold,  however,  will  penetrate  very  differently  in  dry  or  moist  soil;  in 
the  first  it  will  depend  entirely  on  the  conducting  power  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  in  the  second,  it  Avill  also  depend  upon  the  amount  of  water 
to  be  congealed.  The  conducting  capacity  being  tlie  same,  tlie  depth 
to  which  the  given  degree  of  cold  will  penetrate  will  be  much  greater 
in  dry  than  in  wet  soil,  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  latent 
beat  given  off  by  tho  water  before  it  is  solidified.  In  dry  conducting 
soil,  the  propagation  of  cold  downwards  may  continue  some  time  after 
the  surface  of  the  ground  has  become  considerably  heated. 

In  a  'condncting  body,  all  parts  tend  to  an  equiUbrimn  of  tempera 
tare.  If  the  tipper  end  of  a  vertical  iron  bar  be  heated,  and  then 
removed  from  the  source  of  heat,  it  gradually  becomes  cooled,  while 
the  other  parts  increase  in  temperature,  until  gradually  an  equilibrium 
is  established;  conversely,  if  we  cool  the  upper  end  of  the  bar,  it  will 
take  heat  from  the  next  lower  part;  and  this  from  the  next,  and 
so  on,  until  the  cooling  reaches  the  extreme  end,  which  will  be 
cooled  last.  If,  before  the  cooling  has  reached  the  lower  end,  we 
heat  the  upper  part,  the  next  below  will  be  heated,  and  so  on,  pro- 
ceeding downwards;  thus  waves,  as  it  were,  of  heat  and  cold  may 
be  sent  through  the  length  of  the  bar,  bceonnng  less  and  le^s  in  in- 
tensity as  they  descend.  In  this  way  explanations  have  been  given  of 
the  phenomenon  of  caverns  colder  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter — 
the  cold  wave  due  to  a  lower  temperature  requiring  six  months  to 
reach  the  point  of  observation. 

The  freezing  of  the  ground  in  certain  soils  is  hurtful  to  vegetation; 
the  frozen  stratum,  expanding  irregularly  from  below,  heaves  up  the 
surface,  and  frequently  loosens  or  breaks  the  roots  of  the  plant.  A 
covering  of  snow  is  a  protection,  since  this  substance,  from  its  floc- 
culent  nature  and  the  air  entangled  in  it,  is  a  bad  eon«Iuctor  of  lieat. 
Ah  a  general  rule,  during  cold  weather  a  therinouitjter  in  air  on  tho 
snow  will  exhibit  a  lower  temi)ernture  than  one  under  the  .sanio 
material  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  cll'ect,  however,  is  not 
entirely  due  to  the  screening  inlhience  of  tljo  covering,  but  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  intense  rays  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  light  of  the  same  body,  penetrate  the  crystsls  of  the  snow  as 
they  do  the  glass  covering  of  a  hot-house,  and,  absorbed  by  the  dark 
ground  beneath,  elevate  the  temperature*   For  the  same  reason  in 
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bright  days  the  snow  next  the  slate  roof  of  a  house  is  seen  to  melti 
while  the  upper  surface  remains  unaneotcd. 

There  Ih  a  singular  pheuoiiierioii  observed  during  the  spring"  of  the 
year  in  damp,  sandy  places,  which  has  attracted  much  attention ,  namely, 
the  ice-coliimiia  which  spring  from  the  earth  duriDg  cold  nights,  ele- 
▼ating  small  gravel-stones  on  their  tops^  and  raising,  aa  it  were,  abm 
its  usual  level  the  general  surface  of  the  ground.  These  crystala  have 
been  carefully  stadied  by  Professor  John  Le  Conte,  and  appear  to  be 
dne  to  the  law  we  have  before  mentioned  of  the  axis  of  crystallization 
being  always  at  right  anglef*  to  the  surface  of  cooling,  as  well  as  to 
the  attraction  of  the  water  tor  itself,  and  the  consequent  excluding 
efi'ect  of  all  extraneous  l)odies.  The  water  of  which  these  crystals  are 
formed  is  drawn  up  from  below  by  capillarity;  is  frozen  as  it  come? 
up  to  the  surface  in  vertical  prismatic  crystals;  a  new  portion  16  drawn 
between  the  hases  of  the  cry^Lidd  lirst  formed  and  the  ground,  which 
is  also  frozen  J  and  so  on  the  process  is  continued  until  stopped  by  the 
failure  of  moistnre,  or  the  increase  of  the  temperature  due  to  the 
adyanciug  beat  of  the  day. 

The  next  subject  in  order,  of  which  we  intended  to  treat,  was  thst 
of  the  yapor  of  water  in  the  atmosphere;  but  this  is  of  so  important 
a  character  in  its  connection  with  all  the  phenomena  of  the  fitful 
changes  of  the  weather,  and  the  peculiarity  of  climate,  and  agriciil- 
tural  products  of  a  country,  that  justice  cannot  be  done  to  it  within 
the  limits  a^^^iprned  to  meteorology  in  this  Heport,  and  therefore 
shall  defer  it  until  next  year. 
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AIKIN,  SOUTH  CABOLIMA. 

Latitude,  33°  32'  N.;  longitude,  81o  34'  W.  Elevation  above  tide-water,  565  feet. 
Hoars  of  obienration,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  m.  Latest  frost  in  spring,  April  7  ;  earlieet 
frottt  in  autumn,  Motembei  19 ;  period  without  froet^  226  dajs.   Obsonrer,  Jobm  H. 
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ALBXANDBtA,  VIRGINIA. 

Lotitude,  38«=  48'  N.;  longiturle,  770  01'  W.  Elevation  above  tide-water,  56  feet.  Hours 
of  obeervfttiou,  7  a.m.  and  2  and  9  p.  m.  Latest  froet  in  spring.  April  6  ;  earliast  froot 
in  autumn,  October  82 ;  period  wlthoat  frost,  198  days.  OlwerTer,  Bw^amui  Hajuawkuc 
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AMHERST,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Latitude,  42°  22'  N.;  lon^nttide,  72^  34'  W.  Elevation  iilovc  tldc-wator.  2R7  feet.  Honrs 
of  observation,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  k.  Latest  frost  in  spring,  April  8  ;  earlieet  frost 
in  autumn,  September  7  ;  period  without  fioat,  161  days.  Observer,  Fkofeesor  S.  8. 
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ANNAPOLIS,  MARYLAND. 

Latitude,  ."iRO  r^S'  N. ;  lonjritnde  7flo  29'  W.  ETevation  above  tMe-watiT,  20  feet.  Hours 
of  observation.  7  a,  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  m  Lat^t  frost  in  spring,  April  7  ;  earliest  front 
in  antumn,  October  21 ;  period  without  frost,  196  daji.  Obserrer,  Wuuam  R.  Qooomax. 
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AUGUSTA,  ILLINOIS. 


Latitude,  iO-  12'  N.;  longitude,  87°  45'  VV.  Elevation  above  tide-wiikr,  20e  feet.  Hvuia 
of  otwervAtloD,  7  a.  m.  aud  2  and  9  P.  M.  Latest  I'rott  in  6]h  iag,  April  19  ;  earlicbt  fn*t 
in  autumn,  October  20 ;  period  without  frost,  183  days.   OlioezTer,  8.  S.  M>ai>,  SL  D. 
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BATTLV  CBBEK,  MlOQiaAlf. 


latitude,  420  20'  N.;  lonciturlo,  r:,-?  in'  W.  rievation  aNivo  ti.le-wafer.  T'O  fcc-t.  TT.  nTS 
of  pbiscrvattou,  7  a.  m.  uud  2  and  9  i\  u.  I.Atetit  frost  in  spring,  April  2U  ;  caiUest  (ro6t 
in  autumn,  October  3 ;  period  without  frost,  165  daTS.   Oliwrver,  W.  M.  Cawpbsll,  M.  JX 
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SELLETUE,  IOWA. 


Latitiv?  \  i1'  ir.'K.;  longitude,  90^  25' W.  IToui-s  of  obRer\'ntion,  7  a.m.  and  2  and  9 
p.  X.  Luiviit  iro:<t  in  upriug,  April  28  ;  earliest  frotit  iu  autmun,  Svpitauber  23  i  period 
wiUiout  frost,  147  days.   Obscrrer,  Jobs  G.  Fobt. 
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BELOIT,  WISCONSIN. 

Li  ■  '  ,  -12-  30'  N".;  longitude,  87°  Of  W.  Elevation  al>ove  tide-wiifcr.  T.-.O  feet.  TTc":^ 
ol  ultf^t  rvjvtii)ii.  7  .\.  M  and  2  and  9  i*.  m,  I.;Ut;fct  froKt  in  spring,  .May  12  ;  earliest  fro** 
iu  autumn,  OcWlx^r  19  ;  period  williout  frost,  159  flays.  Observer,  JProlessor  WiUUM 
POftTXR. 
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BERRTVILLS,  VZRGINU. 


Latitnclc,  39°  09'  N.;  lonpritiulc,  78°  W.  Elevation  above  tide-water,  575  feet.  Hours  of 
observation,  7  a.  m.  ain«l  2  .md  9  p.  m.  Lntcst  frost  in  Ppring,  April  7  ;  earliest  ffost 
fn  antamn,  SeptemiMr  7  ;  period  without  froab,  162  ftays.   Otwerver,  Min  Eilmk  EcMnrnjLB* 
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BKIORTON,  ILLliroiS. 


Latitude,  39^  N.;  longitude,  90°  13*  W.  Hours  of  observation,  7  a.m.  and  2  and  9  p.  m. 
Latest  frost  in  spring,  April  20  ;  earliest  frost  in  autuinu,  Scptotaber  23  ;  period  with* 
ont  AroBt,  156  days.   OboenreTi  WnuAX  Y.  BiantiDai. 
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BURLINGTON,  NEW  JERtiEV. 


Latitude,  40°  N.;  longitude,  75^  12'  W.  Elevation  above  tide-water,  2(5  feet.  Honrs  of 
obeervattoo,  7  a.  m.  and  2  ami  9  p.  m.  Latc8t  fnist  in  spring,  April  8  ;  earliest  froiit  in 
autumn,  November  4  ;  period  witiiout  £rost,  209  days.    Observer,  £.  SL  Rcumxot,  II.  D. 
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CAMD£N,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Latitude,  34°  17'  N.;  longitude,  80°  88' W.    Elevation  above  tide-water,  875  fcct.  Hours 

of  (>1«i  rv;iti.>n.  7  A.  M.  and  2  and  9  p.  m.  Liitcst  frost  in  spring,  April  25  ;  earliest  frost 
ia  autum,  October  1 ;  period  witbout  frost,  IbH  days.    OUcrvcr,  J.  A.  Youno,  M.  Jl). 
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LBtitnde,  iffi  25'  N. ;  longitude,  80o  4)7'  W.   ElevsUoa  abov«  tSde-water,  9S6  foet.  Sda 

of  obt>crva,tioD,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p  m .  Latest  froet  in  Bpring,  April  24  ;  earliest  frost  ia 
autamn,  October  1 ;  period  without  fnwt,  179  cUyi.   Observer,  Frofeasor  Wxuoam  Shue. 
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CABLOWmLB,  ALABAMA. 


Latitude,  32^  10*  N.;  longitude,  87^  lo'  W.  Elevation  above  tide-water,  300  feet,  Houis 
of  obHervHtion,  7  a.  M.  and  2  and  9  p.  u.  Late«t  froet  in  spring,  April  7  ;  earliest  troA  in 
autamn,  November  10 ;  period  withont  frott,  316  daja.   Obwrver,  U.  L.  Auaoir,  IL  D. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

.ipr. 

Hay. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

SvpC 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

AQCoal. 

I'ltcriuomcler,  loi-aii. 

59.31 

5a.  20 

i8.11 

69.74 

78. '.♦6 

77.5»:i 

7U.'J4 

75.05 

61  6-1 

.VJ  40 

.^5.19 

03.36 

Tberm'r  cztrant*.  | 

66 
8 

60 
27 

79 
3U 

80 
32 

86 

sa 

96 
60 

91 
70 

89 
59 

bl 
42 

06 

HO 
ad 

4.77 

2.10 

4.87 

4M 

6.75 

2.05 

4  96 

6.92 

1.32 

0.86 

3.90 

3.87 

4IM 

OHASLESTOlf,  SOUTH  CABOL&f  A. 


Latitude,  32^  4C'  N. ;  loiieit  n.!««,  ^0'^  W.  Elevation  aVn  p  tide-water,  SO  feet.  Hours  of 
obiicrvation,  7  a.  m.  aud  2  and  9  v.  u.  Iiatt^t  frost  ia  t>pring,  starch  3 ;  earliest  frotit  io 
AQtimuif  Norember  10 ;  period  wlthoat  firaet,  167  daji.   Obaerrer,  Joam  Jomov ,  IL  P. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr.  1  May. 

1 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

— 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.  LaiMMI. 

1 

Thermometer,  nieao 
Therm 'r  extremes.  | 
ttaiu,  inches  

40.75 
66 
14 

1.60^ 

77 
34 
1.35 

53.61 

79 

27 
2.50 

1 

58.31  71.03 
76    1  87 

3.95  1  2.25 

79.  .18 

92 

70 
2.86 

78.30 

68 

64 
9.57 

80. 1& 

92 

66 
2.25 

h- 

76.02 

67 

57 
1.21 

63.31 

77 
•ni 
2.»sl 

57.87 
8 

57.46  fUB 

5.36  j  38.a 

OBBOMEDALBt  PBNlf STLVANIA. 


Irfitituiie,  39^  56'  N.;  lon^-if m  ].-,  7;')^  2')'  W.  i:irv,aion  alwve  tide-water.  196  feft.  Honrs 
of  observation,  7  a.  m.  aud  1  aud  U  p.  m.  Liitost  froii^  tpriug,  April  16  ;  earliest  irost 
in  antama,  S^tember  14 ;  pwriod  withont  £roet,  160  days.  Obaerrer,  Joam  Eowum. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

.Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

66.52 

51 
6.39 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

— i — 

Thermometer,  mean. 

Th»'rmV  fttn'rtii"'.  | 

•20.07 
36 

17 

•J.Ob 

37.16 
66 
4 

1.38 

1  ! 

34.96 
6U 

9 

1.56 

43.90 

63 

5.65 

83 
40 
5.33  1 

73.79 

69 

.Vi 
1.97 

70.871  63.46 
89    j  79 
56    1  40 

6.26  1  1.03 

52.5-2 

79 

28 
3.72 

40.83 

74 

11 
1.51 

37.63  [  50.lf 

5-69 1  4i.W 
1 
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CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

latittido.  390  06'  N.;  longitude,  84°  27'  "VV.  Elevation  above  tide-water,  540  feet.  Hours 
of  observation,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  y  p.  m.  Latest  frost  in  spring,  April  17  ;  lailict^t  froet 
In  Autanm,  Kov«iabw  10;  period  nithoat  frost,  S0<  dayi.  Obmam,  Qmaaam  W. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aof . 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Thermometer,  mean. 

91.49 

43.57 

40.40 

44.68 

61.31 

71.76 

77.84 

76. 4T 

71.58 

55. &Q 

49.17 

41.83 

54.07 

Therm  *r  extreme*.  | 

44 

75 

78 

77 

92 

91 

95 

99 

91 

80 

71 

63 

-10 

M 

19 

91 

38 

56 

57 

58 

45 

33 

19 

9.S 

BfliB)  Ittcfttt****  •••• 

0.&3 

1.M 

fl.79 

5.53 

3.08 

3.50 

9.99 

0.75 

4.99 

5.36 

3.8B 

94.« 

OAAFTSBiniY,  V£BII01fT. 

latitude,  44°  40'  N.;  longitude,  72°  30'  W.  Elevation  above  tide-water,  1,100  feet. 
Hours  of  observation,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  m.  Latest  frost  in  spring.  May  12  ;  earliest 
frost  in  autumn,  September  1^  ;  period  without  frost,  129  days.  0t)6erver,  James  A. 
Pahdook. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

AprU. 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aaaml. 

rh«raiOMttrf  mean. 
Therm  *r  cztremca.  j 

5.03 
30 
—34 
9.90 

93.89 
56 
-91 
3.31 

93.94 

48 
—  6 
9.53 

35.57 
54 
2 

4.75 

£0.03 
79 
26 

4.00 

57.81 

76 

43 
5.68 

67.96 

87 

52 

5... 

68.00 

HI 

M 

55.35 

8U 

1  9.93 

1  ■ 

43.57 

6.1 

•:<5 

4.54 

39.97 
61 

  0 

2.95 

99.73 
40 
—  8 

a  80 

47.10 

CBtCBT0ir*6  8T0BB,  TlBOimA. 

LaUtnde,  S60  40*  N.;  longitude,  770  46'  W.  El«v«tloii  above  tide-water,  600  ftet  Lnteet 
froet  in  spring:,  April  25  ;  enrlici^t  fi  st  in  autumn,  October  1 ;  period  without  froat,  IdS 
days.    Observer,  lieutenant  B.  E,  Aszboss. 


1 

Jaa.j  fd». 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

8«pl. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aoaoal. 

Thenuoiueter,  mean. 

31.57  59.^ 

47.8a 

52. "iC 

67.57 

78.40 

.SO.  2d 

71.71 

59.36 

50. 5& 

48.96j 

60.19 

50  77 

71 

71 

y« 

99 

m 

99 

74 

89 

74 

fhsm'TftMreBea.  | 

8  :  95 

96 

33 

45 

59 

06 

51 

38 

93 

30 

Bila^  fnchsi****  ■««« 

0.90  o.n 

r 

1.55 

9.30 

4.00 

3.09 

11.46 

1.U6 

3.68 

1.50 

1.99 

9.97 

9tM 

EASTON,  PE:;r!f8Y'LVAMA. 

I*tittidc,  400  43'  longitude.  75°  IG'  W.  Elevation  above  tide-wat<»r.  320  feet. 
Hourii  of  observation,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  m.  Latest  frost  in  spring,  April  17  ;  earliest 
firoet  in  antiimn,  October  22 ;  period  wltboat  frost,  187  daya.  Oboerrer,  Smuni  J. 
Conn. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July.  1  Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Tbermhr  etueu)ea.'| 
fiatn,iBelMs........ 

16.99 
38 
-14.5 

3.39 

34.58 
66 

35.87 

?? 

49.00 
04 

19 
5.74 

S6.G9 

8-1 

39 
7.34 

65.34 
86 
51 

5.76 

71.57 

89 

59 
3.94 

69.04 
87 
51 

3.40 

61.89 

84 

96 
1.07 

50  94 

73 
31 

3.15 

38.34 
79 
9 

1.48 

< 

34.63 
.'>4 
7 

5.96 

40.0} 
43  JO 
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▲GBICULTUBAJL  BEPOBT. 


FIiATSOBH,  NEW  YORK. 

lAtitude,  40^  37'  N.;  lon?ritii(le,  74=>  01'  W.  EK-vntion  :xh<>\-r  tide-wiitor,  5i  feet,  Hoore 
of  obiservation.  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  m.  L  itrst  frost  in  spring,  May  1 ;  earliest  froetia 
antomn,  September  SO ;  period  without  firoet,  151  days.   Observer,  Bev.  B.  D.  Yas 


M«r 

Apr 

May. 

J  one. 

July. 

Aof. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Not. 

Thermoniftter,  mean 

19. .T. 

3>.  10 

34.63 

«.r 

65.03 

71.23 

70.55 

63.2.? 

53.29 

42.10 

37.23 

49.97 

I'liPim'r  extreme*.  1 

—& 

ti5 
77 

37 
85 

58 
17 

79 
43 

8"i 
53 

P7 
52 

90 
S» 

82 
41 

73 
35 

67 
19 

57 
17 

1.56 

3.14 

7.49 

6.13 

4.57 

6.37 

I 

3.81 

3.48 

3.88 

1.80 

4.94 

49.11 

*  FRBUBRIOR  OnT,  MABYLANO. 


latitude,  39^  24'  N. ;  longitade,  77^  18'  W.  Hours  of  obeerTatioo,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  P.  M. 
lAtest  fimt  in  spring,  April  7  ;  earlteit  fto9t  in  autumn,  October  1 ;  period  irithont 
froat,  17€  daya.   Observer,  Huiav  S.  HAimKair. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

July.  1  Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Therm om«'t«>r,  mean. 
Therm 'r  vztrcmt;*.  | 
B«fB,laclMi*. 

•W.35 
M 

S.7B 

38  60 

69 

36 
0.79 

36.84 

59 

13 
9.99 

44.46 

63 
87 
3.56 

60.71 
83 
41 

7.51 

71.49 

e7 

56 
10.72 

73.69  71.91 
84  86 

57    1  55 
3.12  2.96 

64.63 

88 

45 
1.27 

03.66 

73 

34 
1.35 

40.49 

73 
14 
1.13 

38.95 
57 

23 
5.76 

GAttDlMBR,  HAIMX. 


Latitnde,  44^  11'  N.;  longitttfle.  69^  46'  W.  Elevation  above  ttd<»-wator,  90  feet.  Hourg 
ot  observntion,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  m.  Latest  frost  in  spring,  April  6  ;  earliest  £ro«t 
in  autumn,  September  7  ;  period  without  Iroat,  Iftl  daya.   Observer,  B.  B.  QAnnmsn. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Auoal. 

Thermometer,  mean. 
Therm -r  ciireme*.  | 

12.70 

:« 

—352 
4.22 

26.  R2 

56 
-10 
2.46 

30.20 
50 
—4 
4.03 

41.65 

10 
5.30 

se.57 

81.46 

90 

50 
3.58 

71.38 
90 
56 

2.33 

Cfl.59 

fl 

52 
5.50 

59.54 

86 

37 
1.44 

47.92 

70 

24 
4.97 

37.63 

57 

13 
3.92 

24  t-3 
45 
4 
4.18 

41.  rr 

46.21 

GBTTT8BURO,  PBNN8TLVANIA. 


Latitude,  39°  61'  N.;  longitude,  77°  15'  W.  Hours  of  observation,  7  a.  jc.  and  2  and  9 
p.  V.  Latest  fioet  in  spring,  April  22 ;  earliest  frost  in  Autumn^  October  21 ;  period 
without  frost,  181  days.   Obaervcr,  Professor  U.  Jacobs. 


Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Maf. 

Jane 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

AUBUl. 

Thermometer,  mean. 
Tberui'r  exuvuiv«.| 
Baifl*  lncbcia*p< 

IC.Svf 
40 

l-ao 

80.S3 

35.93 

70 
-13 
0.97 

. 

31.69 
6<i 
6 

1.60 

41.99 

72 

21 
3.  IS 

CO.  25 

41 
6.93 

69.75 

90 

63 
7.44 

73.53 

91 

.%5 
5.03 

71.87 

5) 
1.97 

GI.78 

90 

41 
1.39 

53.25 

«7 

25 
1.12 

Jb.W 
79 
4 

2.34 

:c..97 

5;» 
16 
3.91 

49.73 
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UARRIBBUBO,  PSNN8VLVA1I1A. 


Lfttitwlet  40O  16'  K.;  longttode,  76^  50'  W.  Hoots  of  obtervatloD,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  v. 

Vitrnt  {rout  in  gprin^'.  A[)rll  7  :  .(>Arli<>Ht  frost  in  automiii  Novmiber  15;  period  without 
frost,  221  days.    OUicrver,  Joiui  Uju8£I.v,  M.  D. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au{. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Annual. 

TbanDgmeter,  tncaii. 

90.71 

37. T7 

3fl.7:> 

4.S.71 

61 

7l,5t< 

77.11 

74.51 

68.14 

55.64 

43.47 

39.83 

TlMrm'r  eiifamci.  | 

98 

en 

60 

67 

89 

91 

91 

91 

t$6 

74 

74 

.VI 

— »9 

1 

14 

43 

57 

5« 

59 

47 

.K 

lU 

2b 

Kaliiy  locbM. •«•».*• 

1.35 

2.t» 

8. 03 

H.2U 

3.33 

a.U3 

2.09 

1.18 

1.00 

5.07 

BILLBBOBOUOB,  OHIO. 


Latitude,  39'^  13'  N.;  longitude,  83°  30'  W.  Elevation  above  tide-water,  1,000  feet. 
Uonm  of  observation,  7  a.  X*  aod  2  and  9  p.  m.  Latoet  frost  in  spring,  May  12  ;  earlicat 
frost  in  atitumn,  September  29 ;  period  without  froet,  139  daya.   Oboerver,  Jomph 

McD.  MATBBWi». 


• 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr.  j 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug.  i 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

^bnuui. 

17.55 

4I..'i3 

35.10 

66.01 

69.68 

69  46 

64.44 



II  1  ■ 

37.48 

48.M 

I'henn'r  exti«iDM.| 

41.5 
-11 

67 
5 

73 
9.5 

69  \ 
20 

m 

ti5 
50 

»7 
53 

85  j 
52 

b-i 
41 

66 

m 

69 
9 

58 
20 

Umln,  iDCll*!..  

1.73 

91.18 

1.06 

3.03  1 

1 

4.90 

5.43 

4.03 

4.71  < 

i 

0.100 

3.W 

4.81 

3.55 

41.«9 

BIRAM,  OHIO. 


lAtifode.  410  20'  N. ;  longitude,  81^  16'  W.   Elevation  above  tide-water,  675  feet.  Hount 

nf  r.l>s<  rvatioii.  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  m.  T.at<  j-t  fro«t  in  tpriiij?.  May  18;  earruHt  froetin 
autumn,  fScptomber  22  ;  period  without  froot,  126  days.    Obeorvar,  S.  M.  Luxusb. 


!  Jan. 

Frb. 

.Mrir. 

Apr. 

Mnj:. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

o.t. 

Not. 

Dec.  jAiuiaal. 

Thermometer,  mean 

13.43 

38.04 

31.68 

37.06 

I 

53.81 

6-1.62 



70.62 

67.29 

63.88 

48.82 

34.52 

t 

35.80; 

46.63 

Tliarai>rei!trenM.| 

.T 

lil 

63 

84 

m 

85 

86 

70 

65 

— 

3 

1 

16 

31 

53 

54 

40 

30 

5 

i 

3.45 

0.80 

9.78 

3.96 

5.80 

5.14 

3.49 

1.54 

4.33 

1 

4.44 

3.3B  i 

1 

LAWSKNOE,  MASBACUt^irrrS. 


liitltnJe,  12^  42'  N.;  lonpittidr,  71°  11'  W.  Houn?  of  oWrvatinn.  7  a.  m.  and  2  an  l  ^  v.  m. 
latest  frost  in  spring,  April  8  ;  earliest  ftost  in  autumn^  Septorabor  7  ;  period  without 
frost,  151  dayv.   Observer,  Jomr  Fauoh. 


Jan. 
17.64 

:>4 

—25 
0.52 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Anowkl. 

Therui*r  ojitrcme5. 

.12  97 
67 
—6 
2.07 

32.11 

5.'i 

3.48 

.11.73 

m 

9.85 

;«■) 
4.82 

6-2.43 

}7 
2.86 

70.98 

91 

.'.1 

4.88 

69.34 

91 

6.39 

59.82 

86 

31 
3.65 

4f».99 

25 
5.iM 

40.93 

70 

13 
3.35 

31.57 
59 
7 

1  4.84 

4S.M 

56.60 
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AGBICULTURAL  BEPOST, 


LOQANbl'ORT,  INDIANA. 

Itttitnde,  iO°  i5'  N.;  longitude,        14' W.    Hours  of  observation,  sunrisBt  noon,  and 
■unset.   £arU«At  froet  in  auiiunn,  October  17.   Obeervert  Chabum  fi.  Laww.mi. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sepu 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

ThTinomPtf  r,  nif  an. 
Tttena'r  exuemea.-j 

15 

-19 

i.oy 

37 
61 
3 

9.01 

34 
64 

 2 

-2.45 

39 
64 
IH 
0.85 

55 
81 
31 
4.50 

66 
Kl 
41 

4.50 

73 
99 
51 
2.75 

72 
96 
46 

4.38 

66 
67 
39 
2.66 

52 
75 
96 
8.50 

X> 
65 
—  1 
3.94 

1 

36 
CO 
92 
9.00 

LOWVILLB,  NEW  YOBK. 

Latitude,  43-  IG'  N.;  longitnd\  75^  38'  W.  H.nirs  of  obser vation ,  7  A.  K.  and  2  and  9  p.  m. 
Latest  IroBt  iu  epriu|s,  Mivy  i'A ;  eariiti«c  frost  iu  autuum,  Heptember  7 ;  peiiod  without 
frost,  117  days. 

Jan. 

P«b. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

TlMTBoniMer,  m  can . 

"Kierm'r  extrcnieB.-| 

5.42 

33 
—34 
1.61 

26.70 
5-2 
—14 
4.80 

■J4 ,  '^<i 

—  6 
3.14 

;m.3o 

53 
7 

5.74 

4P.79 

25 
3.65 

58.17 

BO 
40 
4.35 

^.3-2 
r.o 

1.42 

62.54 

H4 
-19 

55.40 

83 

32 
2.75 

43.40 
64 

5.04 

35.00 
7« 
4 

5.15 

29.10 

53 
—  a 
4.69 

4l.fll 

•••• 

47.34 

MADISON,  OHIO. 

lAtitnde,  410  b>V  N.  ;  longitude,  81^  W.   Slevntion  above  lide-wsier,  650  feet.  "Boon 

of  olmervation,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  M.  Latest  frost  iu  spring,  M;iy  12  ;  earliest  froct 
in  autumn,  Ckstober  S ;  period  witiiout  frost,  128  days.   Observer,  Ai>Ktj^  CionmianAM. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 



Aa(. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

ABKMt. 

Thcrmomerer,  mean 
Therm 'r  entruuica.  | 
Bain*  iocbca...,*... 

15.90 
40 
-9 
l.»3 

[ 

35.60 
68 
1 

4.44 

59 
7 

0.80 

73.61 
70 
18 

4.78 

53.61 
e8 
28 

i.oa 

G4.35 

88 

46 
7.95 

71.47 

95 

54 
6.07 

67.61 
92 

Sli 
3.26 

6-2.62 
88 
40 
> 

48.5.'i 
70 
29 

ai  30 

65 
3 
8.40 

as.  19 

56 
18 
9.78 

4S.oe 

« 

XANCHE8TEB,  ILLmoiS. 


Latituilc,  31)^  .13'  N.;  lonjjitude,  90^  34'  W.  Elevation  above  iide-wnt  r,  GS3  feet.  Hour* 
of  olvervatioD,  7  a.  m.  and  1  and  9  p.  M.  Latc&t  frost  in  spring,  April  23  ;  eariii^t  im^t 
In  autnmn,  September  23 ;  period  without  frost,  162  days.   Olwerver,  Jota  N.  GsAnr. 


.l:ui. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr.  .May. 

June. 

July.  !  Aug. 

Srpt. 

Oct. 

j  1 
Nnv.    Dec.  iAaaoat. 

Thermometer,  mi:m. 
Thr'nn'r  t  xtfCines.  | 
KaiJi,  itichea  

w.or, 
•»r. 

36.34 
70 

3^1.54 
74 

3 
3.63 

40. an  .57.1=; 

72    ;  rt; 
15    1  .T. 
0.77  1  2.73 

07.67 

yo 

5tt 
3.£:4 

■  "■  ' 

74. wl  70.97 
S)3 

0.5    1  52 
•2.28  ■  4.52 

67.:fti 

8b 

46 
8.39 

51  56 

7h 

21 
1.67 

-1— i  

34. Hi,  ,15.36'  40.61 
65    1  ■..   

3.63  j  i.a-.  ,""ja!76 
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tl5 


Latitude,  iS^  04'  N.;  longitude,  87-'  67  W.  Elevation  above  tido-watcr,  593  feet.  Hours 
of  obearvatton,  7  a.  u.  a&d  2  and  9  P.  m.  Latest  frost  in  spriog,  May  1 1  ;  eurlictit  frost 
in  mtumii,  October  19 ;  period  without  fnmkt  160  dayi.  Obaerver,  G.  Wumiaf  M.  D. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Jiwe. 

July. 

Aug.  [Sept. 

Ocl. 

Nov. 

Dec.  IahmuI. 

Thf  riiu)iueter,  mean 
TJH'fiii'r  ejttreine«.| 
lAiByieebM...  

7.75 
34 

5J7.7-i 

-12 
1.85 

27.03 
49 
—  3 
1.20 

33.3e2 

.v» 

15 
3.69 

4y  19 

27 
4.80 

61 .01 

85 

44 
3.41 

6b.t<y 
88 
51 

3.14 

67.48'  61.04 
93  87 
53    i  39 

3.01  S.73 

46.81 

94 
2.96 

29  57 
57 
—  3 
l.SO 

30.71  42.S£ 
1.70  J  i 

MEjU>TILLB»  FENNSTLTAMIA. 

Latitude,  4lO  89'  V.  ;  longitude,  6tlP  11*  W,   Elevation  above  tide-water,  1,088  feet. 

Hours  of  obst  rvation,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  m.  Latest  frost  in  Bpriug,  May  11  ;  earliest 
frogt  in  autumn,  September  28  ;  period  without  froet,  134  ditye.   Obeerver,  T.  F. 

TUICKOTUN. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

•Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

:.fl.77 

3.89 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Aaaoal. 

Hi«miOaMlier)iDean . 

Therm 'r  extremea.  | 

13.  ."ie 

40 
-12 
2.32 

36.23 
68 
—  4 
3.15 

30. "2 1 
7» 
—  ;i 
1. 92 

64 
16 
3.70 

.V1.31> 

ba 
32 

3.40 

til.  Hi 

y-i 

45 
8.57 

7-2.  (J-:; 

4.39 

hf* 
1.95 

48.50 

72 
3u 
5.40 

34.42 

m 

-10 

0.9Q 

34.16 

55 

14 
4.76 

45.3S 

44.3S 

■OUUBlOWlf,  nNNBTLVANU. 

Latitude,  4')^  OS'  N.  ;  1<  udtii'le,  75°  19'  W.  KI.  v.itlon  above  tMc  wntcr.  153  feet.  Hours 
of  ol)tiorvatiou,  7  am.  aud  2  and  9  p.  M.  Latent  no.st  in  spriug,  April  7  ;  cailit^t  frost  iu 
autumn,  September  80 ;  period  withont  frost,  175  da^s.  Observer,  Kev*  J.  OuiR 
Baisxom. 


Jtn.l  Feb.  Mar. 

M 

Apr. 

M.-»y. 

June. 

1 

July,  j  Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

AaBOSl. 

Therinonwier^  nif  an. 
TbenD*r  exiimDCf .  | 
Btlny  inebes  

•20.28;  37.50  35.07 

37  j    66    1  (HI 
—16  '     6.5  10 
3.36;  0  >:9  1.46 

i  1 

61 

21 
6.84 

81 
40 
6.77 

-  -■ 

87 
53 
6.00 

71.7o|  69.91 
87    I  88 
52    i  53 

9.72  !  6.77 

6-2.80 

80 

42 
1.71 

51.85 

71 

32 
3.34 

41.29 
74 
14 

l.«tf 

39.10 

20 
6.00 

49.66 



47.55 

MOBRlSVtLLE,  PENNdYLVANU. 

Latitude,  40^  19'  N. ;  longitude,  74^  53'  W.   Eteration  above  tide-water,  80  feet.  Hours 

of  observation,  7  a.  h.  and  2  aud  9  p.m.  Lateht  iro^t  in  spring,  May  13;  mrlietit  frost 
in  autumn,  September  30  ;  period  without  frost,  139  dajra.   Observer,  EeiaiMaa.  Uaxgs. 


Jill . 

I'cb. 

.Mar. 

Apr 

.VI  ay. 

June. 

July. 

AW. 

Sep!  , 

Uct. 

Nov. 

Dec  ! 

Thermometer,  mean 
Tli«rni*r  ntftrntf.  | 
Bain,  iii«)i«a  

18.9.'. 

r 

9.6U 



36.69 

l.S» 

a'>.49 

60 

7 

1.90 

43. r8 

64 

20 
6.60 

r.7.6T 
82 
40 
>  6.«U 

6'i.23 

86 

54 
7.80 

71. 4r. 
fey 

52 
4.1« 

69.98 
9«) 
56 

6.06 

63.47 

81 

44 
1.40 

52.50 

72 

31 
9.90 

42.3^2 

73 

14 
1.90 

37.53 

57 

14 
6.90 
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HUSCATUfBi  IOWA. 


Lfttitudc,  4F  26'  N.;  Joogitude,  91°  05'  W.  Elevation  above  tj<le-water,  586  feet.  Hours 
of  otwervation,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  ir.  Latest  ftoet  la  spring,  Jane  6 ;  earliest  fiogt 
in  antimiQ,  October  19 ;  period  without  llroat,  135  deji,  Obeerrer,  T.  8.  Pabtht. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Hay. 

^l.W 

&i 

39 
9.75 

June. 

July. 

Au«. 

Sept. 

Ort. 

\ov. 

060.  tAmwal. 

»   " 

Thrrniometrr,  mean . 
Tbcnn'r,  cxtxemcs.  ^ 
Bailt,  ladies  

6.23 

41 
—30 
0.61 

28.99 

57 
—12 
5.70 

29.02 
58 
-  5 
2.44 

38.33 

65 

13 
1.90 

fin.  36 

38 
0.90 

71.50 

97 

45 
4.67 

68.8? 

9:! 

47 
6.60 

63.58 

88 

36 
1.88 

47.78 

74 

32 
1.95 

31.67 
60 
0 

3.77 

31 .67.  44.S 
5(2     •  • .  * 

l.W  •  »M 

HANTUCKBT,  M A8BACHU8BTT8. 

Latitndf.  41©  IC'  N.;  l<)nuMtu<lc,  70'^  06'  W.    Tnevation  above  ti«?c-w;it<T,  30  tVet-  Un^r^ 
of  observation,  7  a.  m.  ami  2  and  9  r.  jc.    Latctit  iroat  in  spring,  April  '6 ;  earliest  frost 
in  ftntumn,  November  26 ;  period  without  frost,  137  days.  Obsenrer,  William  lCncHBi». 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juue. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

Ofl.  Not. 

D«c. 

Anaari. 

TbcmoRieter,  mfan. 
Tlicrm'r^  extremes.  | 
BaIu,  iocliea  

23.76 
46 

-6.5 
6. "5 

35.86 
52 
7 
2.30 

35.67 
52.5 
16.5 
3.97 

42.89 

25 
3.97 

53.41 
72 
41 

4.88 

61.87 

76 

50 
2.90 

68.66 

84 

53 
3.07 

68.44 
84 

58 
7.03 

63.98 

80 

49 
2.51 

— ! 

54.67  48.91 
74    i  W 
38    ;  22 

3.^5  ^  S.ii2 

40.21 

50 

SI 
5.14 

49. S 

49.87 

NEW  IIBDFOED,  MASSAOHU£)ETTd. 


latitnde,  4lo  39'  N.  ;  longitude,  70^  5R'  W.  Elevation  above  tide- water,  90  feet.  Hours 
of  (iliservation,  7  a.  m,  and  2  and  9  p.m.  Liitouk  frost  in  Bpriug,  April  8  ;  earliest  frotit 
in  autumn,  October  22  ;  ixriod  witbout  froat,  19C  days.    Oliuiorver,  Samiel  Bodmax. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar.  1  Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

1 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

AuinnL 

TbcraioiDe(er,mran 

Tlierin'r,»?xtroiu«'«.  j 

18.. 18 
1<) 
-11 
5.31 

33.07 
37 
1 

1.64 

3-1.84  41.24 
56 

10    1  17 
2.24  5.35 

53.60 

81 

11 
3.29 

62.42 
HI 

2.05 

■  ■ 

6'.!.:): 

rV) 

:>:i 
4.10 

<>T.99 
>^ 

3.50 

61.33 
2.06 

51.99 

73 

30 
3.34 

43.17 

66 

15 
1.64 

85.99 

53 

11 
4.88 

47.« 

38.60 

HBWABK*  HCW  /EBSBT. 


Latitude,  40°  45'  N. ;  longitude,  74^  10'  W.  Elevation  above  tide-wattT,  30  feet.  Honrt 
of  observation,  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Latest  frogt  in  spring,  April  18;  oaiIir>at  firosit  in 
aninmn^NoTember  12 ;  period  without  fioost,  207  dajv.  Obe^rer^  W.  D.  Whibbbuil 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Jaly. 

Aug. 

SepL 

Oct. 

52.5'J 

70 

3-3 
3.96 

Nov. 

4i.7i 

73 

16 
0.87 

Dec. 

57 
11 
5.79 

■ 

AnnsaL 

Thermometer,  ruean. 
Tbcna'r,eiucuiei.  | 
Bala*  ioebci.    • ... 

in.  33 

37 
—12 
3.83 

35.97 

6H 

1.50 

3.s.ei 

fiO 
8.3 
1.99 

43.40 

62 

17 
7.16 

57.23 

81 

.Ti 
6.03 

W.4S 

85 

.30 
5.35 

71.76 

87 

51 
5.08 

69.77 
88 

.'il 

1 

62.60 

81 

39 
3.81 

1 

• • *««« 

49.37 

1 
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HETEOBOLOQT. 


NEW  HAEMOBry,lNUlAllA. 


Lfttitnde,  S80  08'  N. ;  lon^'itude,  87^  60'  W.   mevation  above  ttde-water,  820  feet.  Hours 

of  olisci  vation.  7  a  m.  and  2  and  9  P.  M.  T^atest  frost  in  Bpritig,  April  15;  earliest  (ro^i  ia  • 
autunm,  Octubci  20 ;  period  witboat  host,  161  days.   ObtMsrvt^r,  Joan  CsAPfSLUiuxii. 


Jan. 

Peb.    Mur.  ]  Apr. 

1  ! 

Muy. 

Jun»'. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Orr, 

Nnv. 

Df.c. 

Annual. 

TherniOKKier,  mean- 
Thena'r  cjunnes.  | 

20.47 
48 
—13 
1.10 

45.90 

69 

12 
3.49 

40.00 

74 

14 
0.48 

44.00 

69 
25 
3.86 

61.90 
41 

3.35 

71.47 

Dl 

56 
5.56 

76.77 
99 

as 

8.74 

75.79 

»1 
61 

6.60 

69.80 

47 
1.91 

51.66 

76 
29 
0.96 

41.10 

71 

It 
6.81 

40.85 

63 

36 
3.80 

53.96 
».fl6 

NEW  l«01fOON,CONNECnCDT. 


Latitude,  41'^  32*  N.;  longitude,  72°  03'  W.  Elevatioa  above  tide-water,  90  feet.  Hours 
of  obaerTation,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  M.  Latest  frost  in  Bprlng,  Aptil  7 ;  earliest  frost  In 
autnmn,  October  21 ;  period  without  ftost,  197  dajs.  Obserrer,  Bev.  T.  Edwasds,  D.  D. 


Jan. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

JUDC. 

July. 

Aug- 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec.  jAnoul. 

Tbermomptcr,  menn. 
Tberm'r  onrpcue*.  | 

18.6i 

3U 
—16 

si.m 

G6 
4 
? 

33.76 
55 
8 

3.60 

42.3* 

60 

18 
6.25 

53.87 

76 

41 
4.61 

62.23 

53 
3.43 

69.30 

84 

53 
6.13 

69.98 

90 

58 
4.66 

62.44 
83 
44 

SO.  94 

73 

32 
4.18 

42.62 

66 

15 
2.20 

36.13 

59 

11 
4.51 

48.17 

NEW  LONDON,  WISCONSIN. 


Latitude,  44^^  21'  N. ;  longitude,  880  45'  W.  Honrs  cf  ol»RPrvatioQ,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  P.  M. 
Latent  frobt  in  spring,  May  19  ;  earliest  frost  in  autumn,  isepteinber  20  ;  period  witiiout 
frost,  124  days.   Observer,  J.  Emtan  Bbbid. 


Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Anoaak. 

Thermometeri  mean. 
Tbvrin'r  cxtreiiiea.<| 

Rain,  inrbea  

4.1^'  31.54 

34  1  4f5 

—28  1— '2:) 
15.75;  2.92 

1 

25.36 
56 

-JO 

35.68 

Iti 
2.48 

51.13 

Hi 

•J.'i 
2.50 

61.09 

1*2 
1\! 
3.61 

71 .7H 
HI 

2.62 

fiJ.'.^f 

4ti 
2.45 

a7 

4.38 

43.72 

73 
—•J.'i 
1.69 

27.51 

S'2 
—  11 

i.ya 

26.68 

43 

4i.ii 

•  •••  •««• 

•  •  •  •     •  t  • 

> 

• 

OTTOWA,  IIUNOIS. 


lAtitQde.  il<*  20'  If . ;  longitude,  880  47'  W.   Honrs  of  observation,  7  a.  x.  and  2  and  9  p.  sl 

Latitat  fro.^t  in  spring,  May  11 ;  earru-st  fr-x  t  h\  autumn,  September  29 ;  pttiod  witlmat 
frosty  140  days    Observer,  J.  0.  Hao&is,  M.  D. 


■ 

.Tin 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Ai.r.  '  Mi\v. 
1  ' 

Jrine. 

July. 

Auj:. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Deo. 

Tbcrmoioeter,  lu  ■  a  n 
Thvm'r  OKtmnes.  | 
Rain,  laelici.  •■••«.. 

'j.:r, 

.-(9 

—16 

;ii .  i.'t 
:>r> 

—  4 
4.45 

'3<>.98 
B2 
7 

3.06 

1 

37.10'  M.3f> 
60    j  84 

16  ;« 

1.42  3.65 

i 

66.63 

87 

44 
3.95 

7'J.98 

93 

58 
3.97 

70.04 

91 

59 
6.10 

63,38 
Wi 

a5 

0.89 

49.07 
75 
22 

3.68 

31.86 
60 
—  4 
2.95 

33.01 

17 
11.24 

45.88 

1 
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raNlf  TAN,  If £W  TORS. 

Latitude,  42°  42'  N.;  longitude,  77^  11'  W.  Elevation  above  tide  water,  746  fctii.  Hours 
of  obsenration,  BiinriEe,  and  2  p.  m.  aad  mnaet.  Latest  frost  in  spring,  May  18 ;  eOirUest 
frust  in  autumn,  September  20;  period  witliont  froat,  124  daja,  Obflerver,  H.  P. 
tiXA&rwKU.,  M.  D. 


Jan.  j 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Maj. 

Jane. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept. 

OCL 

 1 

Nor. 

Dec. 

▲nouai. 

rberaioni«tar«nein  ■ 

i 

15.09 

S.1.6H 

30.60 

37.75 

53.03? 

61.49 

72.67 

65.7i» 

60.77 

46.12 

38.17 

34.44 

4S.74 

J6 : 

65 

51 

&7 

H5 

85 

18 

a» 

«i 

67 

69 

54 

-18  i 

I 

1 

U 

i-M 

43 

49 

47 

M 

S3 

9 

16 

'  •  •  •  •••• 

aiii}  faeli4**ka*>> 

0.79j 

i.ia 

1.09 

4.TO 

3.37 

1.15 

a.8i 

4.07 

1.69 

e.se 

4.91 

9.19 

44.9u; 

PEORIA,  tLUNOIS. 


Latitude,  40^  36'  N.;  longitude,  89°  30'  W.  Honrs  of  ol>servation,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  r.  v 
liutetst  fiotit  iu  fipriug,  April  19 ;  earliest  frost  in  autumn,  October  20 ;  period  witlioui 
front,  183  daya.   Obwrrer,  Fbbwbigk  ftttMBSLL,  IL  D. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mur. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

AonoaL 

TUtfrniouiftcr,  luean. 

13.44 

35.06 

33.5* 

40.60 

58.90 

70.91 

78.36 

74.27 

68.84 

52.18 

35.19 

35.24 

49.7S 

TberiuVf  exueuuui.  | 

43 

59 

66 

7-2 

89 

90 

»» 

95 

90 

78 

63 

54 

-16 

—17 

—1 

18 

36 

.S3 

59 

50 

45 

35 

—  2 

18 

BalDf  iochea.. 

0.37 

5.3a 

3.64 

1,39 

2.80 

2.77 

1.40 

5.61 

2. 16 

8.01 

1.28 

1.50 

30.4S 

PEEKY,  MAINE 


Liltitudo,  450  N.;  longitude,  HT"  06' W.  Elevation  al»ove  tide-water,  100  feot.  Hours 
of  observation,  7  a.  h.  and  2  and  9  r.  x.  Lati'st  frost  iu  Kpring,  April  30  ;  earliest  fruat 
in  autumn,  October  1 ;  period  without  frost,  153  days.    Observer,  Wiixiasc  D.  Dana. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

TimiDOBWier,  iiie»n . 

T'iprm'r.  rttrenies,  -j 
Kttiu,  iocbci. 

15. (?n 

3M 
—  19 
4.90 

W.7!l 

—10 
6.11 

•j^ 
■i-j 

5 

i 

37.74 

49 

15 
7.'Mi 

48.31 
70 

:o 
3.50 

70 
44 
4.70 

62.64 

8<2 

50 
3.70 

60.76 

74 

&U 
6.40 

55.  (.(i 

80 

35 
3.30 

38 
7.10 

36.89 
54 

y 

3.60, 

27.40 
46 
0 
4.S0 

41  00 

•  •  •  ■  ■ » 

? 

PERRYSBURG,  OmO. 


latitude,  4P  39'  N.;  l.mdtnde.  83^  40'  W.  Hours  of  nh^-rvition.  7  a.  m.  and  2  an  I  ^ 
P.  M.  lAtcst  frost  in  sprinK.  May  11 ;  earliest  frout  in  autumn,  October  20  ;  period  with- 
out frost,  161  days.    Observer,  D.  HL  HOLLIMB>01C. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mav.  June. 

■  i 

July.  AuK. 

1 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Anuual. 

Theria«m<!ter.  mean . 
T!>*ri]iV,«xtrem«t.  J. 

16,39 
4>* 
—13 

1 

3«.l9 
1 

36.60 
C7 

a 

41.0fi 
Grt 
22 

.'•.7.42!  70.31 
81  89 

32  51 

75  .30  72.00 
92    i  90 
GO   1  » 
t 

66  .SS 
1  90 
46 

1 

50.90 

i 

99 

36.. 50 
70 
—  7 

37.52 
64 
21 

49  V 
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METEOROLOGY. 


PUILADCLPUIA,  PL.NNSVLVAXjlA. 

Latitude,  390  67'  N.;  longitiule,  75  11'  W.   Elevation  above  tide-water,  60  fcet  Honrs 

of  obstTVfition,  7  a  m.  and  2  and  9  pm.  Latest  t'p>ft  in  spring.  April  7  :  -  trli^  fro^t 
in  HUtuiiin,  uctobur  21 ;  period  witiiout  frost,  li)6  da^s.    OUerver,  I'roiUAvr  Jjimss  A. 

KiRKPAT&lCK. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

j  Ap 

May. 

Jane 

Julj. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

OcU 

Nov. 

Dec. 

jAnattSl. 

1 

Tlt«rnMiitt*t^r,  mean. 
Tberm'r  extreiiiefi.  | 
Bain,  ioeben  

38 

1  39.9^ 

!) 

j  0,»2 

38.0-J 

6^ 

10 
1.77 

■}.') .  4:) 

j  6-1 

(  'j;f 
1  6.a3 

t.l  'ii 

^^J 

■SJ 
6.04 

7.43 

77.^5 

56 
3.37 

1 

75.27 
94 

61 

8.U4 

69.17 

85 

1.13 

1  56.1" 
!  7(i 

j  2.74 

4:).  86 
77 
■  -J^l 
1  1.58 

41.03 

63 
'Jl 
5.50 

f  53.4S 

•  •  ■     •  •  «  * 

|"'46.*4i 

FLATTETILUBi  W1B001I8I1C 

Latitude,  42^  45"  N.;  longitude,  di^  W.    Hours  of  observation,  7  A.  IL  and  2  and  9  p.  m. 
Latest  frost  in  spring,  May  11 ;  earliest  frost  In  aatomn,  ^ptember  30  ;  period  withovt 
frosty  141  days.   Obserrer,  J.  L.  Pigkabd,  M.D. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar.  1  Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Julj. 

Aug. 

72,38 

99 

5-1 
3.57 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 
.  . 

Dec. 

Anassl. 

Thrrrnoni'"ti«r,  rn'Mn.l 

1 

Therm 'r  «xlfciue8.|  } 

1.85 
36  ' 
-OH 
i.3U 

1 

47  ' 
-21  1 

a.  45  i 

28.41* 

62 
-11 
1.48 

.-M.6b 

66 

12 
2.11 

88 
33 
4.40 

60 
3.97 

715. 
102 
60 
3.46 

65.82 
90 

38  1 
5.08 

50.63 

75 

S3 
2.49 

28.90 
60 
—10 
2.52 

30.95 

50 

14 
1.99 

45.S4 

fOCOSSON,  PENKSTLVAMIA. 

IMitiide,  99^  54'  N. ;  longitude,  75<>  37'  W.  Elevrntion  abOTO  tide-water,  818  feet.  Hoars 

of  obeurvation,  7  am.  and  2  and  9  p.  m.  Latent  fn>Kt  in  t^pring,  A|nil  16  ;  carlit^t  frast 
}u  HMfnfiM,  St-ptember  24;  period  witiiout  frosty  160  days.   Obserrer,  FnnOiOH  Dab- 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

■ 

Apr 

May. 

Juitv. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aimaal. 

TliernoD«icr,  meui. 

19.15 

37.65 

38.15 

42.65 

58.45 

69.15 

74.70 

73.2'» 

64.77 

52.85 

41.8^ 

37.73 

50.eB 

38 

68 

60 

62 

85 

9U 

92 

'X, 

84 

78 

76 

60 

tkmrnh  8xireiDe«.  | 

-19 

7 

» 

52 

40 

55 

M 

57 

41 

32 

12 

9 

Wb,  isebw...  

S.87 

O.iM 

9.18 

5.9S 

1  ft.7S 

a.5i 

7.17 

1.23 

4.14 

1.42 

5.62 

46. 7U 

POMFBSr,  C01I.MXCTICUT. 


LfttitTidf,  41"  .'.2'  N  ;  longitude,  72°  23'  W.  Klevation  nh*y\o  (Mo-Avator  feet.  Honrs 
of  ob8crvutic>n,  7am  and  2  and  9  p.  m.  LaU;«t  fro6t  in  iipriug,  April  ;  earlicBt  frotit 
In  antiuun,  September  7 ;  period  without  frost,  137  days.  Observer,  Bev.  D.  HmiT. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

TbennonMMr,  Siean . 

Therm'r  extremes,  j 
Ralo,  ioobu  ^ 

14.95 
42 
—15 
3.43 

39.07 
64 
-  3 

f 

90.86 
.  50 
7 

3.09 

38.95 

00 

13 
6.70 

52.57 

SI 

37 
4.71 

58.84 

78 

50 
2.35 

68.29 

84 
50 
5.53 

65.85 

85 

54 
5.48 

58.77 

8) 

3} 
3.61 

48.87 

71 

27 
3.48 

39.33 

66 

12 
3.94 

SI. 11 

51 

8 

7.03 

#.04 
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AGBICULTDSIL  SBPOBT. 


WSOLABD^  MAIMB. 

Lfttitiid*,  430  89'  N. ;  longitude,  70O  15'  W.   EIev»tion  mbovv  tide*if«tOT,  %f  feet  Bonn 

of  observation,  7  a.,  m.  and  2  and  9  r.  m.  lAtest  fro^t  in  spring,  April  2!^ :  earliest  fttMt 
in  aufcumat  September  itQ ;  period  wifchoat  fn»t,  163  days.   OfaBorver,  Hskbt  Whab. 


Jaa. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mny. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Tlicrtnomeiur,  mean. 

14.06 

29.17 

51.41 

61.06 

67.40 

65, .'v) 

59.44 

49.10 

39.71 

30.07 

44.75 

Tbern'r  cxtreinca.  | 

38 
-8ft 

62 
—11 

52 
5 

56 
19 

75 
39 

83 
48 

&i 
55 

i:'7 
56 

87 
35 

68 
28 

60 
13 

47 
11 

6.46 

1.68 

4.78 

5.85 

3.49 

8.90 

5.38 

4.94 

0.64 

6.99 

2.39 

4.15 

lAtiiade,  4fP  60*  V.;  loogitade,  99°  4A'  W.  Hoars  of  olieemlloo,  7  a.  m.  and  2  aad  9 
r.  u.  Latest  frost  in  spring,  June  5 ;  earliest  frost  in  antwmn,  September  20 ;  period 
ivithoat  froat,  106  days.  Obeerrer,  O.  E.  Gabsisok. 


4111. 1  Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jnnc. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

OcU 

Hov. 

Dec. 

Th<»rmnmeter,  mean. 
Tbfirin  'r  cxtremei.  J 

5.88 
28 

? 

12.14 
40 
—40 
3.34 

21.41 
50 
—24 
1.35 

29.61 
60 
6 

3.78 

53.28 
84 
96 

a.4s 

61.7:. 

36 
» 

58 
1.04 

69.24 
93 
51 

3.8C 

59.81 
9C 

m 

3.05 

46.40  1»5.50 

72  :ti 
90  10 
0.79  3.60 

—  1 

a».e9 

Latitude,  39°  47'  N.;  longitude,  84°  47'  W.  Elevation  above  tide-water,  800  feet  Homs 
of  observation,  7  a.  v.  and  2  and  9  p.  h.  Latest  frost  in  q»riog,  May  12 ;  earliest  fraat 
in  autumn,  September  23 ;  period  vltbont  froet,  138  days.  Observer,  Joam  Hoobb. 


Jan. 

K.  1). 

Mar. 

Apr. 

1 

May.  f  June. 

t 

July. 

Auf.  'SepC. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Aimaal. 

HieinoaMicr,  me*  n . 

Thenn'r  extrciueti.  | 
fiaiD,  incliea...  

18.08 
43 

0.61 

40.95 

m 

3.88 

8t.37 
56 
11 

1.95 

40.27 

66 

l'.i 
1.96 

55.06 

81 

.1:! 
5.99 

68.17 

86 

51 
5.88 

71.70 

90 

54 
1.98 

71.08 
87 
51 

3.48 

61.90 

87 

30 
0.90 

48.60 

70 

26 
3.M 

36.93 
65 
I—  6 
7.38 

36.63 

55 

18 
9.76 

4B.« 

RUTHVEN,  VROimA. 

Latitiu!.\  .IT  "  21'  N.;  longitude,  77°  33' W.  Hours  of  obpervntion,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  v.  u. 
Lati;i3t  trost  in  spring,  April  21 ;  earliest  frost  in  autumn,  October  1 ;  period  witJiiout 
frost,  162  dayH.   OliserTer,  Juluk  C.  Btrrmr. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Aunoal. 

Thvmopieter,  mea  n . 
Therm  V  extmnn.  | 

•i3.7« 

44 
-12 
3.34 

50.91 

7H 

30 
»A2 

4i.:jy 

8-2 

11 

2.18 

48.95 

71 

■M 
3.03 

62.45 

87 

4.T 
6.">2 

73.4*» 
96 

:.a 

2.63 

74.76 

91 

58 
3.47 

75.:t't 

96 
58 
2.78 

(9.0.1 

90 

45 
4.72 

55.08 

76 

32 
1.75 

36.32 

> 

1.81 

6a 

4.07 

66.66 

37.12 
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Latitude,  38^  35'  N.;  longitade,  121©  40'  W.    Elevation  above  tide-water.  19  feet.  Houre 
of  olnervftUon,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  m.    Latest  frost  in  Bjpriug,  :Maich  2d.  Observer, 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Anawl. 

Thermometer,  mean. 
Tberm'r  extrtmi^^.  | 

•  •  •  •  • 

40.04 

59 

34 
4.83 

56.43 
66 
44 

0.68 

63.33 
79 

48 
> 

• 

66.50 

87 

53 
0.00 

71.93 

96 
61 

0.3S 

71.47 

90 

62 
0.01 

63.W 
98 

60 
I 

67.9a 
84 

58 
0.00 

61.50 
79 

49 

0.66 

58.94 

65 

38 
3.40 

47.38 

57 

37 
1.63 

> 

BA»  EASBOB,  NIW  YORK. 


Lfttdttide,  41°  N.;  loneritude,  72^  20'  W.  Elevation  above  tide- water,  40  feet.  Houre  of 
obBdrvation,  7  a*  m.  and  2  aad  9  p.  u.  Latest  froet  in  spring,  April  7  ;  earliest  ixoet  iu 
mrtamn,  November  15 ;  period  iffithont  DnmA^  SSI  deje*  Obaerrer,  SniaDi  N.  Bevjji. 


Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

tjcpl. 

C'>.91 

tS3 

43 
1.65 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aoawl. 

Therm  cxtrenieB.| 
Kain,  incliL'ii  

ao.7i 

44 
-6 
4.36 

:i6.«o 

66 
S 

1.33 

34.89 

56 

10 
9.75 

43.38 

65 

19 
4.97 

56.17 

83 

49 
3.05 

51 

1.94 

71.70 

!K) 

5i 
4.44 

71. 42 

9ti 

60 
4.17 

M.68 

76 

36 
3.80 

45.41 

70 

31 
9.70 

39.47 

65 
18 
S.05 

».» 

37.31 

8AT6I00K.  cxumaonouT. 


Latitiulc,  41 '  18'  N.;  longitude,  72°  20'  W.  Elevation  above  tide«water,  10  feet.  Hours 
of  observation,  7  a.  x.  and  2  and  9  r.  m.  Latest  frost  in  spring,  April  7  ;  earliett  firett 
in  autamn,  October  21 ;  period  withoni  frost,  196  days.   Observer,  Jamb  Eaukiv. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June.l  July. 
1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Anneal. 

TbnrnometGr,  mean. 

ISM 

31. 9» 

32.03 

40.41 

53.64 

61.51 

66.57 

G'j.i:» 

6'2.5a 

[hi  Mi 

a">.s*9 

47.44 

TlMffai*r  estreniM.  <| 

40 

50 

48 

56 

74 

83 

84 

83 

79 

69 

62 

5U 

—12 

4 

9 

90 

41 

53 

54 

57 

40 

22 

15 

13 

Baiiit  Indiei,  . 

5.14 

1.45 

3.49 

6.55 

3.87 

3.53 

7.37 

4.93 

2.96 

3.88 

2.49 

6.08 

«.I7 

Latitude,  40^  45'  N.;  longitude,  76^  31'  W.  Elevation  above  tidowaUr,  700  feet.  Houn 
of  obSCTvatioii,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  f.  v.  Latest  frost  la  spring,  May  13;  earliest  froet 
in  antmnn,  August  26 ;  period  witlioiit  frost,  108  days.   Observer,  P.  Fbiil. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

SepU 

Oct. 

Nov.  1  Dec.  Lnwuil. 

Thermometer,  mean. 
Therm'r  eilrem^  | 
BiiD»  teehce*  . 

16.80 
34 
—30 
3.96 

36.43 
68 
—10 
1.90 

a3.49 
58 

■ifl.4ri 

(•)0 
13 
6.34 

.'>4..'52 
90 
98 

lO.W 

63.41 

92 

X 
S.IS 

1 

69. 6U 

96 

48 
S.05 

t>6.7? 

39 
4.06 

60.11 

39 
1.91 

1 

48.51 

•2 

9.69 

;t-.y3  ;r..ii 

70    ,  .'■h!! 
1  12 
■2Ai  1  5.91 

46.#0 

9.50 

57.01 
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AOBICDLTURAL  BEPOBT. 


SRELBUfttfB.  VBUIOHT. 


Ijiittade,  44«  S3' K.',  lonpritnde,  Elevfttkn  aboTe  tide-water,  150  f«6t.  Bonn 

of  observation,  7  a.  m.  and  2  ami  9  p.  m.  Liitost  frust  in  spring:,  May  11 ;  earlieii  irovt  la 
automa,  October  22 ;  period  without  frost,  163  dajB.   Obiervefr,  aaoaai  Bum, 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mnr. 

Apr. 

May.  June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sopu 

Oct. 



Nor. 

Dec. 

At.-:---.. 

TtMnoomcler,  lujan . 

Theim'r  citranies.  | 
Rain,  ioclici..,..».. 

7.5,0 
33 
^30 
l.W 

M 
-15 
4.40 

46 
—  7 
IM 

3'!.  07 
64 

7.87 

63.73  62.05 
f^")    !  78 
30    1  4fi 

3.U4  1  5.17 

1 

70.97 

91 

53 
6.43 

65.49 

83 

51 
6.54 

57.59 

80 

37 
1.54 

44.40 
64 

27 
5.03 

36.46 
68 
5 

a.oo 

27.46 
48 

2.ei 

43.15 

4B.ie 

ST.  AvmnrrtNR,  ilobida. 


Latitude,  29°  48'  N.;  longitude,  81^^  33'  W.  Elevation  above  tide-water,  8  feet.  Horns 
€C  obtervation,  7  a.  m.  and  t  and  9  ?.  m.  Latast  frott  ia  ainiiigi  Jmaaxj  S3.  Obaemr, 
T.B.  lUuBAM,  M.D. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

N'ov. 

Dec. 

Aaaaal. 

Tbermometerf  ntrau. 
Therms  eiircpiet.  | 

.VU.76 
69 
19 
0.58 

02.39 
81 

0.53 

60.72 

79 

41 
5.18 

65.01 

8«) 
50 
2.35 

73.60 

fZi 

M 
3.83 

7P..''>3 

73 
5.78 

78.99 

92 

73 
6  63 

80.50 

93 

74 
6.65 

80. 7& 

93 

72 
1.25 

71  '20 

51 
3.00 

6.'').7^ 
1.60 

6.1 . 3»i 

M 

50 
4.55 

69. 4S 
40.» 

ST.  LOUIS,  MUMOURI. 


Latitude,  2fi3  .S7'  N.  ;  longitudr,  ^(io  i(\>  \y  Elevation  abovo  tuV -wat-r.  46  feet.  Hours 
of  observation,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  v.  m.  Latent  frost  in  spring,  Apiil  19;  earliest  frost  in 
autumn,  October  SO  ;  period  without  frost,  183  dajs.   Oboerver,  A.  Wiaunvm,  U.  D. 


Jan. 

19.30 
45 
—V.K> 
0.41 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 



Tli'TmntTirtrr.  itif'an. 
Therm 'r  extremci*. | 
Bain,  iuchea •••••••• 

42.10 
74 
5 
7.74 

:».47 
74 
10 

i.eo 

44.44 

77 

90 
1.79 

61.)?0 

88 

39 
4.81 

72,63 
92 
.V2 

3.n 

79.47 
101 

2.82 

76  28 

98 

S9 
4.15 

71.30 

93 

48 
3.18 

54.60 

Wl 

30 
3.09 

39.07 

67 

11 
3.80 

40.53 

.'>9 

94 
1.87 

53.fi 

30.03 

8ALT  FONDS,  FLORIDA. 

Latitude,  24^  3.3' N.;  longitude,  81©  48' W.  Elevation  above  tido-water,  4  feet.  Hours 
of  observation,  7  a.  M*  uud  2  F.  Ji.  Period  without  frost,  365  days.  Observer,  'William 
C.  Dbvkis. 


Jnii. 

1  Feb. 

.Mar. 

Apr. 

iMav. 

June. 

July. 

1  

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

No?. 

1 

Dec.  jAmiual. 

TlierDiiooietcr,mean. 
TherniVfCitrvmcii.  | 
Bain,  inches  

I 

'6:j.74'  67, 
78  80 
49   1  57 
0.48  0.74 

70.  a-. 

HO 

i 

71.07 
8-2 

:)H 
1.44 

77 . 9.1 

H6 

70 
0.54 

8->.oe 

t^7 
7.S 
3.90 

81.74 

88 

72 
9.09 

m.-J9 

77 
3.43 

83.  .53 
89 
77 

o.u 

7-1.85 

68 
4.99 

74.67 

85 

59 
1.07 

74.951     75. W 
0.98 1  > 
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BAH  FKAMCiaCO,  OALIFOBinA. 

LatUode,  u7o  48'  N.;  loDgitude,  122<^  23'  W.    Elevation  above  tide- water,  115  feet. 

Hottra  of  obaervatlaikt  7  a.  m.  and  %  p.  m.  Period  without  frost,  365  days.  Obaen  t^r, 
WuuAii  O.  Ann,  M.  D. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr.  1  May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

AimuL 

TherinoniPtPr,  mesn. 
Tlicrin'r,f\Ueinc8.  | 
BiiB,  incliw  

51. 5S 
66 
36 
1.90 

bl.m 

68 

36 
4.08 

56.19 

75 

47 
0.81 

59.63  57.16 
83  78 
51  61 

0.00  0.00 

61.13 

98 

53 
0.14 

59.93 

73 

53 
0.00 

59.80 
97 

53 

» 

62.33 

99 

M 
0,00 

61.59 

85 

o9 
O.M 

56.37 

70 

46 
9.S0 

51.77 

61 

43 
3.3« 

57.43 
18.97 

SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 


Jiltitude,  32°  05'  N.;  londtnde,  81°  17*  TV.  Elcv.ition  above  tide-water.  42  feet.  Hours 
of  obeervatirm,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  i)  p.  n.  Latest  frost  iu  spring,  March  3 ;  earliest  frost 
ill  autumn ,  September  20 ;  period  without  frost,  200  days.   Obaerv^w,  John  F.  Pobut,  M.  D. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aomi* 

Tbermnmetcr,  mean. 

41.3.) 

.^)7.83 

53.37 

59.23 

70.50 

79. 3a 

76.97 

78.88 

76.27 

69.62 

57.50 

57.33 

64.36 

Thertn'r,  <-streincs.  ^ 

66 
13 

79 
34 

80 
29 

80 
38 

88 

53 

97 
68 

88 

(.3 

96 

oT 

94 

:.T 

80 
45 

79 

'27 

78 

:« 

Kain)  inclioii.  

1.86 

0.95 

2.80 

3.66 

1.35 

10.27 

4.74 

1.08 

3.13 

1.03 

S.91 

33j51 

SAVANNAH,  OHIO. 


lAtitode,  410  12'  N.;  lontrltude,  82°  30'  W.  Hours  of  observation,  7  a.  m.  and  2  an.l  9  p.  m. 

Littest  frn>%t  in  spriii:::,  June  c, ;  cMrlirst  fro-t  in  aatuiOQ,  Sept<»aber  23;  period  without 
fru«t,  lilti  Uaya.    Observer,  John  Lxtituut,  M.  D. 


Jail. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

AanuaJ. 

Tb«nD«inc|8r,  mean . 
Tlmn'r,  eziremea.  | 
BBla,  inebec  

14.17 
39 

1.73 

37.01 

•J 

3.40 

33.39 

74 
—  4 
1.S3 

38.36 

70 

18 
S.70 

56.76 
88 

3-:2 

4.34 

69.14 

97 

1  9168 

74.36 
98 
54 

5.63 

71.33 

98 

53 
3.63 

66.08 

95 

37 
l.CO 

50.16 

'7 

33 
5.40 

34.59 
69 
—10 
6.00 

34.64 

5H 

18 
3.''A 

4S.89 

44.00 

SPKXKOOALl,  mnucKT. 


Latilude,  38°  07'  N.;  loncitudc,  85-  31'  W.  Elevation  above  tide-water,  670  feet.  Latest 
froet  in  spring,  Afuil  2s  ;  e  u  liest  frust  in  autuma,  September  30 ;  period  without  tnti, 
184  days.   Observer,  Mrs.  Lawanoi  Yomm. 


Jao. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aonnal. 

Tbcrmomfier,  mean, 
lljcrm'r,  extremes.^ 
Kate,  tnclMi  

21.84  47.87 

43  75 
—34  1  8 
1.89  3.76 

40.84 

80 

11 
0.50 

42. Of" 

77 

18 
5.S4 

5P.f>8 

93 

46 
5.17 

n:i,r,".i 

46 
5.17 

73.70 
96 
47 

4.33 

73.61 

95 

48 
4.39 

69.  C9 

93 

32 
0.87 

80 
32 
1.99 

41.  :r, 

73 
10 
5.32 

}1  ..VJ 

i>\ 

32 
5.00 

53.03 

40.79 
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Lfttitude,  W>  52'  N.;  longitude,  84o  23*  W.   Elevftiion  above  tide-irater,  8SS  feet.  'Boun 

of  observation,  7  a,  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  m.  LiU^^t  frost  In  spring,  April  14  ;  earliest  frost  in 
autojun,  Js^ovember  19 ;  period  without  iro6t,  2 lb  days.   Otiser vcr,  Jajob  AaiaBaoir,  M.  D. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Annual 

ThemioiDeter,  mean 

33.56 

56.57 

SS.03 

36.51 

6».17 

76.24 

76.66 

76.76 

74.19 

60.83 

51.48 

50.78 

6!  .4 

Them*!  uticmeii.  j 

6-2 

78 

TV 

77 

90 

93 

91 

93 

81 

80 

72  1 

3 

36 

ad 

3d 

42 

59 

50 

C2 

59 

40 

SO 

30  : 

S.4fi 

0.41 

9.10 

3.01 

5.37 

o.w 

5.10 

4.64 

0.51 

0.67 

5.87 

5.7*1  j 

m,9t 

TORONTO,  OAW  ADA. 

I^tudo,  43^  39'  N.;  longitude,  79°  21'  W.  Elevation  above  tide-water,  108  fi^t.  Hours 
of  oboenratioii,  6  a.  v.  and  2  and  10  p.  m.  Latest  frost  in  spring,  May  17  ;  earliest  fttmt  In 
autumn  s  j.t<  nil>er  21 ;  period  without  lioeC,  116  daja.  Ota«rven,  OmAiOBa  cnr  Mao- 

MSnO  UiiiiiUiVATOBT. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

.Mar. 

Apr. 

.May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Scpl. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Anooal. 

IliiniMDtlflr,  mtnti . 
Tbenn'r  •ztreinea.<| 
KaidiiuclMt  

13.01 
X 
— Ift 

s.ai 

2J».47 
50 
-  6 
4.98 

27.67 
56 
-3.7 
l.W 

35.01 

52 

10 
8.05 

48.45 

72 

28 
4.15 

56.74 

74 

41 
5.06 

67.39 
85 
5S 

3.48 

64.70 

85 

50 
5.97 

58.11 
81 
37 

S.64 

45. .34 

61 

S9 
1.06 

33.67 
58 
—  2 
3.8S 

:fa.03 

46 
5.7 
4.11 

4t.55 

40.67 

WALLINQFORD,  CONNfiCTICUT. 

I 

Latitude,  41^  2G'  N. ;  longitude,  12^  SO'  W.   Elevation  above  tide-water,  133  feet.  Hoou 

of  observation,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  0  v.  >r.  Latc.'^t  frost  in  spring,  April  16  ;  earli.'.Nt  frc»t»t  III 
autumn,  bepttimbcr  30  ;  period  without  frost,  106  days.    Observer,  B.  T.  liARmaoa. 


Jan. 


TtMinuNaeicry  mean.  13.42 


Feb. 


Tbenn'r  extremm. 
Ssia,  iiMlMM.*..**. 


I— SI 
4  36 


32.52 

66 
—  1 
I 


Mar. 


Apr. 


31.89) 
57 
—0.5 
9.47 


41.2: 

62 

15 
7.11 


.Muy.  I  Juiie.j  July.i  Aug. 


54.55i  62.01  GO. 75 


M 
3^) 

7.76 


82 
.49 


9U 
52 


3.63  8.99 


67.70 

90 

52 
5.tt 


60.69  50.291 


84 
38 


72 
27 


3.17  5.l«6 


Nov. 


:i8.43l 
68 
9 

9.06 


Dec.  lADuttal. 


34.21 

5d 

4.3B 


WESTFIflLD,  MAasAcuusEnrrs. 


Latitude.  42^  06'  N. ;  longitude  7l'  '  48'  W.    Ilourgof  observation,  7  a.  m.  aud  2  and  9  p.  m. 
LHt      iVost  in  spring,  April  30  ;  earliest  frn.st  in  autumn,  October  1 ;  period  withont 

frool,  l.'>.;  days.    Observer,  Rev.  £mek.'K>n  DAvrs,  D.  D. 


Juu. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Ocl- 

Not. 

Deo. 

fhermoiQctar,  mean. 
Tberrn'r  extrcmeii.  | 
Raio,  iocbea........ 

13.6.% 
31 
•>'4 

3.(53 

31,37 
63 
0 

2.46 

31.34 
54 
0 
2.47 

40.. '■)3 

59 

14 
6.26 

M.m 

85 
6.91 

62. 
81 
48 

3.24 

69.34 

90 

.^3 
6.69 

fi6.5ri 

;  91 
(  52 
4.12 

59.65 

87 

34 
3.53 

48.60 

72 

25 
5..^S 

3?.  42 

CI 

12 
2.t*7 

31 .6-1 
5.'. 

6.5a 

45.68 
63.33 
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WEST  SALEM,  ILLINOIS. 


latitude,  38°  30'  N.;  longitude,  88^  W.  Honrs  of  ohsorvation,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  v.  m. 
Lnteat  frost  in  stning,  April  24 ;  earliest  frost  in  aatuma,  September  29  ;  ptuiod  without 
froBt,  157  days.   ObMrver  Hiennr  A.  Fim. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annvd. 

T!  1  f  rmoroeter,  mean . 
Therm 'r  extremes,  -j 
Rain,iacbe«  

31.04 

—10 

> 

45.78 

71 

11 
4.52 

39.73 
78 
5 
1.13 

41.66 
71 

a4 

1.70 

'M 
41 

71  :r: 
i}\ 

.56 
6.83 

3.34 

75.45 

94 

60 
5.75 

70.59 

90 

45 
1.37 

54.47 

78 

26 
I.IB 

40.97 
74 
8 

5.39 

40.46 

68 

23 
3.94 

53.98 
? 

WBVHOirra,  MA8BACHIIBBTT8. 

Latitude,  420  10'  N.;  Longitude,  71°  W.  Elevation  above  tide-water,  160  feet.  Hours 
of  afaserTation,  7  a.  k.  and  2  and  9  i-.  .m.  Latent  frost  in  spring,  Bfay  1 ;  earliest  frost  In 
autumn,  September  30 ;  period  withoot  fimt,  151  days.  Obwrrei,  N.  Quwox  Tuanu, 
3VL  D. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Jjcpu 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dac. 

Annual. 

TherauNMlw,  mean  ■ 
Thtnn'k'  ezMnea.  -j 

15.19 
43 

—15 
> 

31.30 
54 
2 
f 

30.09 
49 
7 

89.51 

SB 

17 
7.S7 

51.75 
70 
40 

4.aB 

60.68 
72 
51 

9.Si 

67.68 

75 

55 
8.V1 

65.60 

82 

58 
6.« 

59.2e 

74 

41 
4.91 

4«.o:i 
66 
30 

3.79 

41  .OM 

65 

16 
17.1 

39.68 

48 

10 
4.71 

4S.95 

> 

WOSOESTU,  flAtMiAOHmSTTB. 


Latitude,  42^^  16*  N.;  londtude,  71^  48' W.  Elevation  above  tide- water,  636  feet.  Hours 
of  oliscrvutiou,  7  a.  m.  and  2  and  9  p.  m.  Latest  frost  in  spring,  April  22  ;  earliest  firost  in 
Mtnmii,  September  7 ;  period  without  frost,  137  days.  Obserrer,  Jobs  8.  Sabosrv. 


|jaa. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Joly. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec. 

Anaial. 

Thermometer,  mean 

"!  - 
.16.16 

39.73 

33.29 

41.10 

55.38 

62.68 

71.01 

67.90 

60.49 

49  . 

41.31 

33.51 

«r.cs 

i 

65 

60 

85 

80 

89 

90 

85 

68 

54 

Therm 'r  extremes.  | 

-13 

-  4 

1 

13 

39 

51 

51 

55 

37 

15 

5 

•j  /  i  9.84  j  a.eo 

8.77 

I 

9.53 

f 

> 

? 

> 

6.31 

f 
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LUNAR  INFLUENCES. 

According  to  popular  belief,  the  moon  not  only  presides  over 
human  maladies,  but,  like  comets,  is  made  responsible  for  a  vast 
variety  of  interferoTircR  upon  tln^  weatber,  a«  well  as  upon  orj^anizt.'! 
nature.  The  cirriiliitiuu  of  tbe  juices  uf  vegetables,  the  (|ualities  ot' 
grain,  tbe  lute  uf  the  viiitn*re,  are  all  attributed  to  lU  iutluence:  timber 
must  be  felled,  thu  ha^vc^l  rea|M d  and  gathered  in,  im<\  tbe  jiiiee  ef 
the  grape  expressed  at  times  and  under  circuiii-stances  reguhiled  by 
the  aspects  of  our  satellite,  if  excellence  be  hoped  for  in  these  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil.  If  these  opiDionfi  were  limited  to  particular  coud* 
tries,  they  would  be  less  entitled  to  serious  consideration;  but  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  many  of  them  prevail,  and  have  prevailed,  in 
sections  of  the  globe  so  distant  and  unconnected,  that  it  is  difficuh 
to  imagine  the  error  to  have  proceeded  from  a  single  source.  At 
events,  the  extent  of  its  prevalence  alone  rendered  it  a  fit  subject  for 
investigation  by  M.  Arago,  who  demonstrated  that,  so  far  as  actual 
observation  has  hitherto  atfurded  grounds  for  reasoning,  there  is  no 
discoverable  correspondence  between  the  lunar  change-  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  rain  and  drought,  which  can  justify,  or  in  any  degree 
cuuntenaiKC,  the  popular  belief  so  generally  entertained. 

The  n])iiiiou  tliat  timber  should  only  be  felled  during  tbe  decline 
of  the  muuu,  is  acted  upon  with  undoubting  confidence  in  variou? 
countries,  and  is  even  made  the  ground  of  legislation  in  France,  with 
the  belief  that  its  increase  causes  the  sap  to  ascend,  and,  if  cut 
during  the  latter  period,  it  will  contain  more  sap,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  more  spongy,  more  likely  to  bo  attacked  by  worms,  more  difficult 
to  season,  and  more  readily  split  and  warped  by  changes  of  tempera* 
ture.  Hence,  it  would  follow  that  the  proper  time  for  felling  timber 
would  be  at  new  moon.  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  tlui 
supposed  correspondeiire  between  the  movement  of  the  sap  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon  actually  exists,  the  accompanying  table  has  been 
prepared.  It  will  also  be  serviceable  in  making  eniiiparisons  in  the 
weather  in  iiiiie«?  past,  as  well  as  in  the  veriJication  of  dates,  and 
testing  the  recollection  of  wituetsses  in  court. 

EXPLANATION. 

Directly  under  the  years  will  be  found  the  moon's  age,  change, 
and  full,  corresponding  with  the  days  of  each  month  on  the  left.  K, 
indicates  new  moon;  F,  full  moon.    To  find  the  state  of  the  moon  at 

the  period  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware,  on  the  25th,  2Gth  of 
December,  177G,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  was  near  its  full. 
Again,  it  will  be  observed  that,  at  the  time  of  the  great  gale  in 
North  Carolina,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1815,  the  moon  was  one 
day  old. 

n.  J.  B. 
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